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Introduction 


‘THIS PUBLICATION IS THE FIRST COMPREHENSIVE Work of its kind in the 
social scientific study of religion. It brings together, through a cooperative 
venture of many scholars (Catholic, Jew, and Protestant), the results of 
75 years of research in religion. In doing so, the volume summarizes what 
is known from research about religious development in the Judeo- 
Christian tradition and draws attention to what remains inconclusive 
or unknown. 

It is not an overstatement to assert that research in religion has been in 
a chaotic state. For that reason a volume such as this has become a 
necessity. A central source has been needed that would list the important 
studies and organize their findings in a systematic way. To search out the 
basic and definitive research literature as it relates to religion and to set 
down a formal bibliography does much to establish research in religious 
development as a formal discipline. Hence this volume can serve as a 
beginning point for the growing fellowship of scholars who believe in 
the significance of research methods for exploring issues in religious 
development. One can expect that a new research interest will follow as 
scholars are increasingly attracted to this field of inquiry. 

The authority of this volume rests not only in the validity of the 
findings but also in the scholarship of the authors and the many who have 
shared in some developmental phase of this handbook. Leading scholars 
in fields related to religious development have prepared the comprehensive 
reviews. What they have written not only consolidates the gains of past 
research in religion but also guarantees that future research will be both 
richer and more rigorous. It is quite likely that the contents of many 
chapters in this reference will serve as a watershed in the psychological 
study of religion. 

The chapters vary in how the authors approach their data. Some of the 
more research-oriented writers have made critical reviews and, in doing 
so, sensitize readers to what can be trusted in a study, what cannot, and 
why. These writers point toward the future by indicating where the 
research ground is most fertile as to need and available method. Several 
have made a unique contribution through supplying a theoretical frame- 
work for more systematic and more finely differentiated research. Their 
chapters represent a breakthrough for research in religion by providing a 
base for more significant and sophisticated research. They have done this 
by moving the scientific study of religion toward greater specification. 
This is seen, for example, in the empirical delineation between consensual 
and committed religion as developed by Spilka in Chapter 13 and dis- 
cussed by Dittes in Chapter 3. 
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Other writers have tried to acquaint investigators with the range of 
research in a given field, with less attention given to criticism of the 
studies. By taking this approach, they have supplied a compendium of 
studies and a comprehensive bibiiography. 

As the title indicates, the focus of the volume is on religious develop- 
ment. This focus has been difficult to maintain because most of the 
published research in religion is cross-sectional rather than longitudinal 
in time. There are precious few studies which enable one to trace religious 
development over a period of time. Therefore each writer has been left 
to his own ingenuity to define what he means by religious development 
and to show how his schema finds support in the research which he 
reviews. Some of the contributors give clear formulations of religious 
development and others use the term primarily for heuristic purposes. 

In general, the term “development” is used as synonymous with growth. 
Several of the writers view this growth as a series of developmental stages 
that are punctuated by crisis situations and conflicts specific to a given 
age. Others treat development as continuous change—especially those 
writers whose data relate to the adult population. Though all write about 
the religious life, each does so on the basis of his own definition of religion. 

The reader may wonder why 2 years (1967 and 1968) and the assistance 
of 50 scholars were required to prepare the manuscripts in this publication. 
What made the task so enormous? It seems that an explanation is needed 
for alerting the reader to the difficulties in preparing objective reviews. 


Basic Difficulties 


Defining “religion.” The difficulty becomes apparent when one asks, 
How should “religion” be defined? What constitutes a religious faith? 

Marty discusses this problem in Chapter 2 and concludes that a defini- 
tion of “religion” to which all can agree is well-nigh impossible. Each 
person tends to view and perceive religion differently because his under- 
standing of this universal phenomenon is culturally shaped and ever 
changing. A Barthian will define “religion” quite differently from a 
disciple of Tillich; a Southern Baptist may describe a religious faith quite 
differently than a Methodist. 

The Editorial Committee decided against adopting an official definition 
of “religion” which could serve as a reference point for all the chapters. 
Rather, the committee asked each author to declare his own point of view 
and interpret his data accordingly. Hence the world view of each writer 
enters into his review. 

This lack of a commonly accepted definition of “religion” characterizes 
not only the chapters but also the research data which the chapters present. 
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Each investigator has gathered and interpreted his data within a frame of 
reference that reflects his understanding of what it means to be a religious 
person. For some it means being affiliated with a religious institution and 
attending it regularly; for others religion is synonymous with expressed 
beliefs (those who assent to many religious statements are called strongly 
religious); some find their criteria of religiosity in religious acts; and 
others opt for mystical experiences. Some fail to recognize the multi- 
dimensionality of religion and assume they have tapped the essence 
when they have data on one dimension or on a subcategory within a 
dimension. The task of pooling these studies and drawing generalizations 
germane to religious development challenges the ingenuity of the author 
and forces him to adopt an interpretative stance. For this reason the reader 
should read the brief biographical sketch of each author for further hints 
as to the point of view the author brings to his writing. 

Locating research. A second difficulty relates to the sheer task of locating 
the thousands of studies that lie hidden in some journal, book, or library 
file. The word “hidden” is used advisedly. Until now a comprehensive 
list of these studies has not been available and as a result the main portion 
of this research, in iceberg fashion, has been hidden from the most diligent 
students in the field. An illustration of this is found in the introduction 
of Menges and Dittes to their book Psychological Studies of Clergymen 
(see Bibliography for Chapter 11). They asked those who did psycho- 
logical research on clergymen: How many studies of this kind do you 
know? The median answer was 12. When asked how many they sup- 
posed might be found through a thorough search of the literature, the 
median answer was in the 50-75 range. When Menges and Dittes were 
finished with their search, they had located 700 studies. 

The practical question facing the writers was this: Where do I look 
for empirical studies related to my topic, studies which employ religion 
as a dependent or independent variable? The answer that became 
apparent was: Almost anywhere. Because religion has a pervasive influence 
on all aspects of a man’s life, studies germane to this volume appeared in 
the research literature of a great variety of academic disciplines. Unfor- 
tunately there is little communication between these disciplines. Hence 
there was no alternative but to consult the directories and examine what 
looked promising in the issues of upwards of 100 different professional 
research journals. Added to this task was the necessary step of locating 
the important books which report original research related to religious 
development. 

Evaluating data. Lest the reader expect too much from the past four 
decades of research, he should be aware of a third major difficulty—the 
quality of most studies. Three words can be used to describe the bulk of 
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the research reviewed by the authors. They are the words used by 
Brayfield' in 1964 to characterize the results of 25 years of research in 
vocational guidance: sporadic, fortuitous, and unsystematic. Of the 
thousands of studies which were located, few built on previous research 
to yield systematic results. Many of the studies appeared to be one-shot 
or chance-circumstance efforts. Further, only a few were guided by a 
theory or set of hypotheses, hence many yield data of little meaning or of 
questionable value. The best label that can be given for much of what was 
found is “exploratory research.” 

The task of each writer was to sift through what he found, discard the 
worthless, evaluate the validity of the best, and then organize the bits 
and pieces of research into a meaningful mosaic. In doing this the re- 
viewer had to evaluate the differing research methodologies, diverse 
theoretical approaches, and variously constructed research instruments. 
Knowing that social science data gathered by one method or one type 
of instrument cannot be equated with that derived in another way, the 
reviewer had to determine which studies should bear the brunt of his 
argument. Here, too, his own orientation and training are reflected. 

Parenthetically, a distinction should be drawn between research of 
behavioral or social sciences as compared with the natural sciences. The 
natural or physical sciences are exact sciences and the social sciences are 
inexact ones. The difference lies primarily in the data. One studies natural 
objects—animals, plants, minerals—on which relatively precise measure- 
ments can be secured (e.g., temperature, weight, acidity); the other studies 
man, on whom assessment of precise nonphysical outcomes are difficult to 
determine with any great degree of certainty. Because of the object of 
their study and their longer history, the natural sciences have a body of 
commonly accepted laws with theories of explanatory power, capable of 
yielding precise and reliable predictions. But the behavioral sciences, 
which lack this communality, have tended (at least until recently) to be 
identified with warring schools of thought. Each school has had its own 
conceptual framework and its own way of assessing human behavior. 
It is not strange, therefore, that in the behavioral sciences there is dis- 
agreement on what is fact, what satisfactorily explains the findings, or 
what procedures are valid in sound inquiry. 

Assessing religion by research. A final difficulty pertains to the con- 
ceptual problems inherent in any attempt to assess some aspect of a 
religious faith (a theoretical construct) by means of indicators such as 
behavioral change. One can expect a radical discontinuity between the 
realities of which the theologian speaks and the evidence which the social 
scientist can present because behavioral indicators are only probabilistic. 


1See Bibliography, Chapter 9, for all following references. 
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Behavior and construct can never be equated. For this reason the research 
findings presented in this volume ought not be viewed as new authority 
but rather as another way of listening to God and coming to understand 
His revelation. Reasonably valid data ought to awaken inquiry, arouse 
concern, point directions, and help us test widely held assumptions. Used 
in this way the results of science and theology can be seen as comple- 
mentary, as two different attitudes to the one world, two different modes 
of apprehending it, and two different ways of accounting for it. Baillie 
stated it well when he said: “Not a little of what I believe about the 
world of nature I know from Christian revelation, and not a little of what 
I believe about the soul’s response to God I learned only from the scientific 
approach to it.” 

The Editorial Committee tried to select writers who appreciate both 
spheres of inquiry and whose training reflects the major behavioral science 
disciplines. However, the nature of the task (reviewing studies germane 
to religious development) led primarily to psychologists whose training 
was in the field of research. 

This orientation toward the psychological bears a significance that 
ought to be noted. When Melanchthon (1497-1560) coined the word 
“psychology” (psyche and logos), he chose a label that fittingly described 
what in the previous centuries had become a science of the soul. But 
psychology did not remain for long as a science of the soul. Some 
readers might remember the facetious but quite factual remark that 
scientific psychology “first lost its soul, then its mind, then consciousness, 
and now is having trouble with behavior.” It is true that throughout the 
first half of the twentieth century scientific psychology moved progres- 
sively from attempts to prove something about the mind-body question 
to a consideration of consciousness; then to a concern with unconscious 
process, and finally to an insistence that behavior alone is the only 
admissible entity. The primary significance is the fact that psychology, 
in becoming a science of behavior, has clothed itself with a philosophical 
mantle that cannot be ignored. Today logical positivism is its dominant 
philosophy and materialistic monism its basic assumption. Whatever is 
irreducibly “mental,” “psychic,” or “spiritual” is generally ignored because 
these realities cannot be translated into physiological language. Bertocci 
deals with the interrelationship of world view and research data, a per- 
vasive and significant problem, in Chapter 1. 


Procedures Followed 


What has been said about basic difficulties adds specificity to an earlier 
statement about the chaotic and uncharted nature of research in religious 
development. The foregoing explains why the editor and the Editorial 
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Committee began this publication by asking questions such as these: 
Which of the areas related to religious development have research that 
can be reviewed? How does one develop an outline of chapters when as 
yet the full extent of the research is unknown? Who are the men best 
equipped to evaluate critically the research and organize the findings 
within a conceptual framework? How do we deal with the conceptual 
problems in a scientific study of religion? 

The attempt of the editor to answer these questions resulted in an 
approach analogous to the model of a growth process, as, for instance, 
the process of personal development. The process began with a survey 
of the field—writers, topics, and possible resources. The editor visited 
major universities and educational centers to secure writers and con- 
sultants and discuss the project with men who have distinguished them- 
selves through research relating to religion. The initial outline which 
guided these discussions was based on the 16 areas identified in the 
publication Highlights of Recommendations for Research. These, the 
result of a comprehensive questionnaire given to 125 religious educators 
in 1960, provided the framework for an initial survey of the research 
literature. Writers were asked to assess the range of published studies in 
their assigned areas and then determine what topics could be adequately 
treated in their chapters. 

The developmental process continued as the writers, in preparing the 
first drafts of their manuscripts, corresponded with each other, with the 
editor, and with associates in the field. Added stimulus came to each 
writer in the form of publications and doctoral abstracts which the editor 
located through a survey of doctoral dissertations (1942-1967). It is 
noteworthy that of all the abstracts listed in the many volumes of Doctoral 
Dissertation Abstracts, only 2 percent were empirical studies involving 
religion as a variable. This percentage, however, varied by academic 
discipline: 5 percent, sociology; 5 percent, religion; 3 percent, social 
psychology; 1 percent, education; and % of 1 percent, psychology. These 
percentages remained relatively constant over the 20 years which were 
surveyed. 

As the first-draft manuscripts were prepared they were circulated 
among all the writers. In the exchange of letters that ensued, the original 
outline began its metamorphosis. Topics dropped out as others assumed 
prominence; new emphases emerged as additional studies became avail- 
able. By the time the manuscripts were ready for publication the outline 
had been revised six times. 

The developmental process applied to the manuscripts as well. Thanks 
to the patient scholarship and good humor of the writers, each chapter 
was rewritten several times. The first rewrites came after each of three 
manuscript-review conferences held in the winter and spring of 1967-1968. 
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These conferences, attended by representatives of the major religious 
bodies, served as a reality test of each chapter and as a way for testing 
reader reaction. These people (listed earlier as Denominational Reviewers) 
helped maintain the tension between the needs of the practitioner and the 
scholarly demands of the research scientist. 

A second draft of the chapters came under the scrutiny of the Editorial 
Committee (also listed earlier). These people, representing a wide range 
of research skills, looked for omissions, inaccuracies, and the underlying 
structure of thought. Their suggestions, passed on to each author, resulted 
in a second revision of the manuscript. 

Yet another step in the developmental process came following the more 
exacting appraisal of each chapter by a technical reviewer (one whose 
background would have qualified him to write the chapter). His expertise 
enabled him to correct the author in a number of ways. 

This critique usually led to a third rewrite, copies of which the editor 
again circulated among the other writers and Editorial Committee. 

But did the writers locate all the important research studies? Is the 
handbook truly comprehensive? Does the outline include all major areas 
in which research is available? 

The best way to answer the question of comprehensiveness is to give a 
brief description of what was done to locate the studies. In February, 
1967, a bibliography by Morris Berkowitz and J. Edmund Johnson of the 
University of Pittsburgh was made available to the writers. This bibli- 
ography was the culmination of a systematic search for references related 
to the study of religion. Through their search the authors located 14,000 
original citations and, of these, retained 7,000 titles. 

Later in 1967 another source became available in a bibliography of 800 
titles compiled by Bernard Lazerwitz of Brandeis University. He, with 
a number of assistants, had made an independent search for research 
studies that relate to various aspects of religious identification. He, too, 
made his entire review of major research studies available to the writers 
of this publication, a courtesy of the National Jewish Welfare Board, 
which sponsors the Florence Heller program at Brandeis University. 

A third source for writers was made available by the editor through a 
comprehensive survey of all studies reported in the many volumes of 
Doctoral Dissertation Abstracts from 1942 to 1967. 

In addition to these sources, of course, the writers had access to the 
libraries of their institutions. It is reasonable to suppose that the reviews 
which follow do report the important research studies for their areas. 
Studies not included are probably those which did not meet the standards 
of the writer. Sibley, for instance, located over 400 studies in the area of 
his assignment and chose to report on only 6. 

Readers will observe that certain studies do reappear in several chapters. 
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These seeming duplications have been retained because the studies are 
often discussed within differing contexts of thought or new frames of 
reference. To maximize the usefulness of several references to the same 
study, editorial cross-references have been used to draw attention to 
parallel discussions in other chapters. 

It should be acknowledged that some chapters intended for this volume 
did not reach completion. To be specific, it was hoped to include chapters 
on family, cultural impact, deviant behavior, values, and intergroup con- 
flict. In each case, however, the authors-to-be found their areas difficult 
to define or abysmally lacking in research. A good example of the 
problem is expressed by Dwight Culver in a communication to the editor, 
found as an Appendix to Chapter 9. His explanation tells why he could 
not find enough research to justify a chapter on intergroup conflicts. 


Role of The Religious Education Association 


It is quite appropriate that a volume such as this should have been 
published under the sponsorship of The Religious Education Association. 
There are few organizations that have taken the role of research in 
religious education as seriously as this interfaith agency. 

To illustrate, an early transcript (1929) presents a stenographic report 
of a research conference of The Religious Education Association. Present 
were such men as Gordon W. Allport, Truman L. Kelley, Edwin D. 
Starbuck, Goodwin B. Watson, H. A. Toops, L. L. Thurstone, Harry 
Stack Sullivan, Ernest W. Burgess, Walter V. Bingham, Robert Hutchins, 
and George Coe. 

This early interest of The Religious Education Association in quality 
research is seen also in its having helped stimulate one of the most 
enduring of all studies, the famous Hartshorne and May Studies in the 
Nature of Character (1928-1930). This was done first by proposing the 
study and then by requesting The Institute of Social and Religious 
Research to provide funds for the research to be done at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, under the name of the “Character Education 
Inquiry.” Once the study was underway, the association played a major 
role in publishing reports on tests used in the inquiry (Religious Educa- 
tion, February, April, August, October, December, 1926; May, 1927) 
and in publishing a summary of the findings of the study (Religzous 
Education, September, October, 1930). One of the basic conclusions of 
this study continues to stand today, namely, that moral qualities must be 
regarded less as static traits and more as dynamic responses to specific 
environmental conditions—or “situations,” as we have come to say today. 

In recent years, under the active leadership of Herman E. Wornom, 
General Secretary of The Religious Education Association, and the asso- 
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ciation’s Research Committee, chaired by Walter H. Clark, a 10-year 
program emerged to stimulate and upgrade research in religious and 
character education. This program was made possible by grants from 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. The first major effort ended with reports in two 
issues of Religious Education (May, 1959; January, 1960), the journal of 
the association. They presented the results of a survey of research in 
religious and character development, a study of 125 religious educators 
as to major unsolved problems in religious education, and a series of 
recommendations by a panel of social scientists as to what questions 
implicit in the unsolved problems were researchable. These questions, 
which they classified in 16 areas, were published under the title Highlights 
of Recommendations for Research (1960). 

A second major step forward was taken in 1961 when 57 social scientists 
and religious educators assembled at Cornell University to develop plans 
for research in religion. The outcome of this 12-day experiment in re- 
search planning was a publication which presented the 50 research 
proposals as Research Plans in the Fields of Religion, Values, and 
Morality (1962). A follow-up in 1966, by this editor, showed that this 
effort was a stimulus to action. Of the 50 proposals developed during this 
conference, 20 were carried out (of which 16 were reported in some 
publication), and 10 of the studies were still in process that year. 

Another important outcome of the Cornell workshop was the publica- 
tion of its background papers under the title Review of Recent Research 
Bearing on Religious and Character Formation (1962). This work, edited 
by Stuart W. Cook, was widely circulated and quoted; in effect, it served 
as an illustration of what was needed as a comprehensive source book. 

In 1965 a third major effort in stimulating research began when the 
association established the office of Research Director. One of the projects 
of this office is seen in this volume. It culminates a 10-year program of 
activity and symbolizes the sustained interest of The Religious Education 
Association in bringing religious education under the discipline of empiri- 
cal study and evaluation. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL 
INTERPRETATIONS OF 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Peter A. BeErtocci, Boston University 


Pig aL LEE eee LLL tT 


The three chapters of Part I serve as an introduction to the volume; 
all treat the word “religion” with special reference to research. The first 
chapter views religion from a psychological point of view, and the second 
from a sociologically oriented one. The third chapter presents an em- 
pirical case for acknowledging that there are types and dimensions of 
religion. 

Bertoca, a philosopher, begins the volume by telling how religion 1s 
defined by ten influential theorists of the twentieth century, using these 
definitions to point out some of the conceptual problems inherent in a 
scientific study of religion. In his review of well-known psychologists, he 
draws attention to Freud's illusionism, Jung’s agnosticism, Fromm’s 
ethical humanism, and Maslow’s ecstatic naturalism, and shows the 
conflict which each philosophy presents for one who views man’s moral 
and religious pursuits as superethical, superrational. It 1s Bertocct’s theme 
that the world view of a social scientist, and his preexisting conception of 
man, have a way of combining with methodological and epistemic factors 
to determine what empirical data are sought and how they are interpreted. 
For this reason, a social scientist should be keenly aware of his overbeliefs 
or personal susceptibilities, lest he overinterpret or pontificate on his 
empirical observations. 
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Bertocci singles out James and Allport as men who take seriously the 
issues of separating overbeliefs from data and treats their writings with 
special appreciation. What he says about Allport stands, in a sense, as a 
memorial to this great man. During the school year 1966-67 and during 
the final months of Allport’s life, the two men, close friends and col- 
leagues, shared offices and tasks. They spent many hours discussing this 
chapter, not only because it presents Allport’s theory but also because it 
touches issues important to both men. Significantly, Allport’s last book, 
published posthumously, is dedicated to Bertocct. 

As the author reviews theoretical formulations which underlie much of 
the research reported in this volume, he does so from the point of view of 
one who accepts the possibility of religious experience. In fact, as he 
reviews his two final theorists, Nuttin and Botsen, he asks the question: 
“Why not build a psychology of personality change in terms of man’s 
interaction with an environment that includes things, animals, persons, 
and a God of love who responds to human need and ability at different 
levels?” 

Several chapters which follow apply some of the theories presented 
here. Dittes draws on Allport in his chapters, 3 and 9; Hoffman (Ch. 6) 
uses Freudian categories to interpret his research on moral development; 
Becker (Ch. 10) includes a discussion of Jung’s ideas as they relate to 
religion and psychological health; Spilka and Werme (Ch. 12) quote 
Maslow in his interpretation of mental disorders; and Clark (Ch. 14) 
speaks of religious experience out of the tradition of James and Otto. 

For further information on the author, see page 858. 


a a i gg a ig ig Wg ig 


Introduction 


The central assertion in the Bible is that man is created by God in the 
image of God. No man ever fulfills his basic potential unless he is faithful 
to his Creator. God is the major tie between himself, his fellowmen, and 
Nature. 

It follows from this central belief that man is knit to his fellowman not 
merely by common emotional threads, not merely by the seams of a natural 
world, but by the purpose of God for man. But God does not impose His 
will on a being alien to Him who cannot possibly know or cooperate with 
His purposes. 

As we put this view into flat philosophical phrases we must not suppose 
that the convictions that “God saw that it was good,” that “God created 
man in his own image, in the image of God created he him,” are the 
conclusions of a logical argument. They are part of an awareness that is 
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life itself. To call this awareness a “religious” experience is already to have 
analyzed out, as a segment of life, what is a dramatic moment in it. 

In other words, biblical writers do not argue for the existence of God 
any more than most men argue for the existence of the world. Their 
problem is to understand their relation to the God they feel in their bones. 
For them there are moments of transforming awareness, moments which 
triumphantly reveal both self and God, moments which proclaim the 
unique kinship and mutual responsibility. These same high moments 
establish the final goal of human striving; they keep him from ultimate 
doubt and despair. A religious man may “feel” lost. But this is not because 
there is no purpose for him, for his fellowmen, or for the world. His 
religious experience is the promontory from which he views his place in 
reality; it gives perspective to the ascents and descents of life—without 
solving all his problems about what his relation to God and to man in- 
volves. 

The view we have been setting forth is theistic, not pantheistic. In the 
theistic vision the world is not identical with God, and man is never one 
with God. Man is responsible for his God-given but limited freedom. 
Without this freedom he would not be an actor in his own history but a 
behaver. Without God he would never understand the inner restlessness 
that is at once the source of his hope and despair. Man is “condemned to 
freedom,” a humanistic existentialist may say; but for a theist this freedom 
is that decisive power of man from which may issue creativity and love as 
well as self-destruction and hate of self and others. It is God’s purpose that 
man, in God’s Garden of Eden, decide for himself, within the limits of 
his potential, whom he will worship, to what he will dedicate his freedom, 
to whom or to what he will turn for his ultimate purpose, hope, and 
strength. 

The other important but minor strand in the Judeo-Christian tradition 
is pantheistic and nonvoluntaristic. But both theist and pantheist stress 
the necessity of man’s experiencing the proper union—however differently 
interpreted—of his nature with God. Both insist that man can never find 
fulfillment apart from the experience of union that best reveals what he is 


and what reality is. 


Basic Problem 


The basic problem for the psychologist stems from the fact that he does 
not make the nature of God his province or religious experience the basis 
for his approach to man. In cutting the umbilical cord that ties human 
experience to any metaphysical and theological perspectives, psychologists 
have been wont as psychologists to join naturalistic and humanistic philo- 
sophical trends. In so doing they tend to make the physical and biological 
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realm the source of human existence and power. It is always possible for a 
psychologist to make his polite and appropriate apologies to theological 
perspectives and to theistic philosophies. Though no doubt “important to 
bear in mind,” he may aver, such perspectives cannot be allowed to 
threaten the growth of psychology as a science. 

Certain persistent questions face psychologists when they do study 
religious experience. Is religious experience a unique and irreducible 
dimension of human experience? Is man, in his religious experience, 
aware of a kind of being not otherwise directly known? Or is religious 
experience continuous with other cognitive and emotional states? Indeed, 
is religious experience called “religious” because the experient already 
believes on other grounds in a certain kind of God? These questions are 
central for any analytic, empirical psychology of Homo religiosus. They 
are crucial to any comprehensive definition of the nature of man. 

On these questions there remains a certain ambivalence within psy- 
chology as a discipline and certainly within each investigator. Is he as 
psychologist to set aside theistic perspectives and, in order to study man 
“as he is,” develop ways of understanding men that are Wert-fre: and 
Gott-frei—as an astronomer studies the movement of the stars? Should he 
take advantage of his own unique capacity for self-consciousness and add 
the data gained through introspection to the data available by observation 
of the external world? 

A psychologist can make both moves and still be Wert-frei and Gott- 
frei. But, anxious to be misled no longer by inaccurate and speculative 
data, he may adopt as his scientific model the procedures (and non- 
religious assumptions) that brought predictive accuracy into the physical 
and biological sciences. He may then find himself rejecting or devaluing 
introspective data and, in particular, doubting both the cognitive value of 
religious, moral, and aesthetic experience and the efficacy of any volitional 
and purposive tendencies revealed in introspection. 

Whatever ambivalence with regard to the nature of psychological 
science might have occurred within psychologists, as children of the late 
nineteenth century’s more naturalistic perspective on man they accepted 
the challenge to explain the moral, aesthetic, and religious dimensions of 
man in more biological terms. They scuttled certain doctrines associated 
with “metaphysical” and “theological” presuppositions, sometimes after 
critique, sometimes by “scientific” fiat. Notable among these discarded 
doctrines were an unobservable soul or mental entity of some sort; a moral 
consciousness aware of itself as the stern daughter of the voice of God; a 
rational structure aware of logical or mathematical or transempirical 
beings of any sort; a Person or Ultimate One, however piercing His 
presence might seem to be in religious experience. 

The major trends in the psychological investigation of religious experi- 
ence in the twentieth century must be seen in the context of this underly- 
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ing intellectual conflict. In the thought and character of William James 
and his writings we have a paradigm of this struggle. We shall use his 
analysis of religious experience as a most influential point of departure. 


Overview 


The purpose of this chapter is to present salient psychological interpreta- 
tions of religious experience and to isolate the minimal conclusions or 
generalizations that can be made on the basis of such a survey. The men 
whose theoretical approaches are being singled out are James, Otto, Freud, 
Erikson, Jung, Fromm, Maslow, Allport, Nuttin, and Boisen. The follow- 
ing analysis of these men. supports our theme that methodological and 
epistemic factors combine with a preexisting view of man to influence the 
interpretation of the religious dimension of life. 


James: Religious Experience 
Cannot Be Reduced to Any Other Human Experience 


The subtitle of William James’s The Varieties of Human Experience 
(1902) is A Study in Human Nature. The descriptions of religious ex- 
perience which James spreads before us in The Varieties are, as he 
acknowledges, saturated by interpretations. The experients usually con- 
sider their experience to be direct revelations of an independent Being. 
But from the first page to the last of this epoch-making work one sees 
James grappling with the problem of interpretation. Neither psychologist 
nor philosopher, he insists, must be allowed to fit the data as experienced 
into preconceived philosophic, theological, or scientific molds. At the same 
time, the experients must not be allowed to foist their own theological 
presuppositions onto the experiences, religious or nonreligious, of others. 

James was also aware of the normative presuppositions that led him to 
classify some religious experiences as characteristic of the “religion of the 
healthy-minded,” others of “the sick soul.” He recognized such classifica- 
tion as heuristic only. However, he advanced the inductive generalization 
that “the life of religion in the broadest and most general terms possible, 
consists of the belief that there is an unseen order, and... our supreme 
good lies in harmoniously adjusting ourselves thereto” (James, 1902, p. 
53). But this belief ultimately stems from a cognitive experience. “It is as 
if there were in the human consciousness a sense of reality, a feeling of 
objective presence, a perception of what we may call ‘something there,’ 
more deep and general than any of the special and particular ‘senses’ by 
which the current psychology supposes existent realities to be originally 
revealed” (p. 58). 

What was James’s underlying contention, then? It is theoretically 
dogmatic, and unfair to the experience as lived through, to explain away 
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this varied dimension of experience, or to reduce it to other dimensions of 
living. At the same time, any investigator, impressed by the varieties of 
religious experience, must also record that the experience—no matter how 
convinced the experient is to the contrary—is open to more than one 
theological or philosophical interpretation. In short, even the most 
dynamic and impressive mystical experience comes with “no infallible 
credential. What comes must be sifted and tested, and run the gauntlet of 
confrontation with the total context of experience just like what comes 
from the outer world of sense. Its value must be ascertained by empirical 
methods, so long as we are not mystics ourselves” (James, 1902, pp. 427- 
428). 

James’s more specific analysis of religious experience ends with five 
notable conclusions about its place in human experience. First, however 
absurd the creeds and theories about religion might be, “the life of it as a 
whole is mankind’s most important function” (Perry, 1948, p. 257), and 
“a man’s religion is the deepest and wisest thing in his life” (p. 258). It is 
valuable if for no other reason than because it brings power to him that 
would not otherwise be available. 

Second, the intensity and personal value of religious experiences (their 
psychological certitude versus logical certainty) will always remain private 
and not coercive for those who have not had them. Nevertheless, religious 
experiences and “mystical states” offer us hypotheses which we may 
voluntarily ignore but which as thinkers we cannot refuse to ponder. 

Third, “an impartial science of religions might sift out from the midst 
of their discrepancies a common body of doctrine” (James, 1902, p. 510), 
and recommend this for general belief. 

Fourth, though religious formulas might be at war with each other, the 
religious experience involves not only a sense of something More, but a 
sense of “something wrong about us as we naturally stand” that can be 
reduced only by “making proper connections with the higher powers” 
(p. 508). Furthermore, reasoned James, the individual who can criticize 
his wrongness “is to that extent consciously beyond it” and is “in at least 
possible touch with something higher, if anything higher exists” (p. 508). 

Finally, there is a struggle in man between the lower, wrong part of 
him and “a better part of him, even though it be but a most helpless 
germ” with which man identifies “his real being.” A theory is required of 
how the changes within man are related to what may be beyond him—in 
other words, a theory of the dynamics of grace (p. 509; cf. Meissner, 1966; 
Zunini, 1966). 

James moves toward such a theory when he says that a man aware of 
his inner struggle “becomes conscious that this higher part is coterminous 
and continuous with a MORE of the same quality, which is operative in 
the universe outside of him, and which he can keep in working touch 
with ....” But James realizes that a whole philosophical system will be 
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required to justify any particular theory of the More and of man’s union 
with it. 

James’s sensitivity to the psychological, philosophical, and_ religious 
issues involved stand him in good stead at this point. He recognizes that 
the religious experience will have no coercive power over the person who 
has not had the experience; nor can his own attempt at framing an 
hypothesis be forced upon others. He hopes only that his hypothesis “may 
fit the facts so easily that—scientific logic will find no plausible pretext for 
vetoing one’s impulse to welcome it as true.” His concern is to keep both 
the psychologic and the reasonableness of religious belief clear, to venture 
an hypothesis that will keep religion “in connection with the rest of 
science,” and, of course, with psychological science in particular (James, 
1902, p. 511). 

The connecting link, he hypothesized, is the belief that “there is actually 
and literally more life in our total soul than we are at any time‘aware of” 
(the subconscious). For now, whatever the More might be on its “farther 
side,” on “its hither side” it could be “the subconscious continuation of our 
conscious life” (p. 512). These subconscious “higher faculties of our own 
hidden mind” (p. 513)—the hither-more, which is all that James is 
asserting as a psychologist—are our own. They mediate between the 
conscious mind and the farther-more, which the theologian may feel 
justified in asserting. 

James is explicit: The moment we start asking “how far our trans- 
marginal consciousness carries us on its remoter side” (p. 513), we must 
confess that we are in the area of overbeliefs which reflect our theological 
preference, our intellectual as well as nonintellectual suggestibilities. He 
states his own overbelief: On its farther side the More is God, the supreme 
and unseen Reality, a Reality more intimate to us than the visible world, 
since it is the ultimate interactive source and inspiration for our ideals and 
our sense of union. “That the God with whom, starting from the hither 
side of our own extra-marginal self, we come at its remoter margin into 
commerce should be the absolute world-ruler is of course a very con- 
siderable over-belief” (p. 518). 

The psychologist, then, need not enter into the realm of religion, 
theology, and philosophy; but he must be aware of his own presupposi- 
tions at this point and not allow himself to pontificate a particular world 
view. As if he had the Freudian, Frommian, and humanistic psy- 
chologists and philosophers in mind, James adds: “The world interpreted 
religiously is not the materialistic world over again, with an altered ex- 
pression; it must have, over and above the altered expression, a natural 
constitution different at some point from that which a materialistic world 
would have. It must be such that different events can be expected in it, 
different conduct must be required” (p. 518). 

We have purposely lingered with James because he sets for us a model 
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for investigation. He differentiates the data as far as possible from his 
personal overbeliefs and from conclusions that might be held universally 
by reasonable minds. 


Otto: Religious Feeling 
Is Unique Datum of the Psychical Life 


Before turning to Freud’s view of the religious response, we must take 
note of the very influential work of Rudolf Otto, whose Idea of the Holy 
expounds the thesis that the religious dimension of human experience is 
not a warmed-over alteration of a nonreligiously conceived set of events. 
Otto is not satisfied with Schleiermacher’s thesis that religious experience is 
uniquely characterized by a feeling of absolute dependence, that absolute 
dependence is qualitatively different from any other state of dependence. 
Introspective analysis reveals to Otto that the quality intrinsic to religious 
experience “cannot be expressed by means of anything else, just because it 
is the primary and elementary datum in our psychical life, and therefore 
only definable through itself” (Otto, 1923, p. 9). 

Obviously, there can be no argument about purported ultimates of direct 
experience. James’s sense of something More and Schleiermacher’s absolute 
dependence seem inadequate to Otto, but all he can do is point to the 
experience and leave the matter there. He contends that the emotional 
feelings accompanying religious experience are responses to a more basic 
awareness and are not the awareness itself. Hence, Otto substitutes for 
absolute dependence a creature-consciousness or creature-feeling, “a re- 
sponse to that which is supreme above all creatures” (p. 10). No term 
derived from any other realm of experience can do justice to the feeling 
of “nothingness before an overpowering absolute of some kind” (p. 10). 

The heart of Otto’s objection to both Schleiermacher’s and James’s 
characterization is that in each there is the suggestion that the fact of 
God’s existence is an inference from the feeling. But for Otto this unique 
feeling is not the effect of God’s causal action in man. “Rather, the 
creature-feeling is itself a first subjective concomitant and effect of another 
feeling-element, which casts itself like a shadow, but which in itself 
indubitably has immediate and primary reference to an object outside the 
self” (p. 10; italics added). In other words, James’s feeling of objective 
presence does not go far enough in realizing that “the feeling of a 
‘numinous’ object objectively given must be posited as a primary im- 
mediate datum of consciousness” (p. lla) which casts its shadow as 
creature-feeling. 

Otto’s comment at this point is revealing. “James is debarred by his 
empiricist and pragmatist viewpoint from coming to a recognition of 
faculties of knowledge and potentialities of thought in the spirit itself, and 
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he is therefore obliged to have recourse to somewhat singular and 
mysterious hypotheses to explain this fact” (p. lla). 

Whatever the difference between Otto, James, and Schleiermacher, they 
establish a common front and a background for the analyses to follow. 
Otto pushes even further James’s plea that the religious consciousness not 
be reduced to some other form of human experience. We are not to assume 
that we know what human nature is before we come to the religious 
experience. For then we seek to understand the numinous as a form of 
some other faculty or mode of being. The experience of the numinous tells 
us that, with another dimension of our being, we are related to another 
dimension of Being. 

To use an analogy: We do not say that we see colors because we have 
eyes; rather, we understand the function of eyes because we see colors. So 
we do not say that we see God because we are sensitive to God; we 
attribute certain sensitivities to ourselves because we have certain 
numinous qualities of experience. 

We might imagine a conversation between the first person ever to have 
seen color and one who had not reached that phase of sensitivity. The 
latter might doubt that the person reporting colored objects was really 
seeing anything, and he might explain it in some other way. To which the 
seer might say: “I have a potentiality or capacity I did not realize I had. 
For I have a certain experience of colored objects surprising to me and 
refractory. There is something there, a peculiar More than anything else 
I have known. Therefore, I must be a different being, with unique 
sensitivity. My human nature must be redefined by the fact that I have 
this awareness.” 

It is clear, then, that despite their differences in description, religious 
experients report a “new land” and a different dimension of human 
sensitivity (Stace, 1960a, b). We are in an unusual terrain theoretically. 
Were the experience not unusual, were it not so momentous, it would 
attract no special attention. To it are attached epistemic convictions that 
influence our convictions about the nature of man, including his motiva- 
tional and cognitive capacities. This will become clear as we turn to three 
thinkers who are relatively unimpressed by these direct experiences and 
cognitive claims. |See Clark, Ch. 14, on religious experience. | 


Freud: Religion Is a Flight 
from Frustration to Hlusory Security 


Freud does not deny the power of religion in man’s life. He is con- 
vinced that a moral and intellectual equivalent must be found for it if man 
is to be saved from his own -weakness (Rieff, 1959, Ch. 8). Curiously 
enough, Freud is impatient with philosophical or theological attempts to 
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refine the notion of God. Any attempt to make God more palatable to 
reason and science will lose its “affective value,” essentially as consolation, 
in the life of man. The God of philosophers “is nothing but an in- 
substantial shadow and no longer the mighty personality of religious 
doctrine” (Freud, 1953, p. 57). The “equivalent” must be “education to 
reality,” as Freud sees it. 

What Freud calls for is a different interpretation of religious feeling. In 
making this interpretation, Freud agrees that man’s feeling of helpless- 
ness, his need of salvation, cannot be extirpated from any analysis of 
religion. But with no discussion of the epistemic issue and no further 
phenomenological description of it, Freud simply says, normatively: “It 
is not this feeling that constitutes the essence of religious emotion, but 
rather the next step, the reaction to it, which seeks a remedy against this 
feeling” (Freud, 1953, p. 57). Otto, we must infer from Freud, is wrong in 
thinking that the creature-feeling is a response to the numinous; James 
falters when he sees an objective Presence characterizing the religious 
experience. Religious feeling for Freud is a human response to human 
helplessness and insignificance. But, Freud asserts: “He who goes no 
further, he who humbly acquiesces in the insignificant part man plays in 
the universe is, on the contrary, irreligious in the truest sense | sic| of the 
word” (Freud, 1953, p. 57). 

What justifies this verdict of Freud? Surely the views he opposes have 
equal prima facie validity. Why attack religious intellectuals in the name 
of the religion of the simple man, and then proceed with a psychological 
theory as an alternative? This he does in “The Future of an Illusion” 
(Freud, 1953), where he begins with an analysis of the foundations of 
culture and religion that is based on his underlying view of human nature. 

Freud believes that no well-reasoned case can be made for theism. He 
accepts the responsibility for explaining the essential mistake of believers, 
and provides an alternative explanation of, and equivalent for, religion 
consistent with his own conception of the human situation. 

Both culture and religion, he argues, are interrelated responses to the 
human predicament. In basic terms, culture is the response man makes to 
his inability to cope with his own instinctual demands and with the reali- 
ties of sickness and death. Nothing native to an individual favors culture. 
He accepts it reluctantly because he wants to stay alive with a minimum 
of instinctual renunciation and pain. 

The group, however, does not yield to the individual’s demand for in- 
stinctual gratification and persists in asking for sacrifices that will keep it 
alive. In particular, the individual must renounce his instinctual wishes 
favoring incest, cannibalism, and murder. In Freud’s model, individualistic 
men accept culture and its sacrifices through fear of extinction and in- 
tolerable deprivation; they support culture by internalizing its prohibitions 
in their superegos. 
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But how is this struggle related to the development of “the illusion”? 
In the individual child and in the childhood of the race, reason is impotent. 
Might makes right. Hence, culture persists only because and insofar as it 
provides enough satisfaction of instinctual demand. But a man can never 
be confident in his culture or in the natural world. For they can always 
step in arbitrarily and mercilessly to destroy him. Yet because the in- 
dividual wishes both to be rewarded somehow for his instinctual renuncia- 
tions and to be protected against a stepmotherly nature, the problem for 
him and his culture is to find at least an opportunistic compromise—belief 
in God—that will keep disaster from overtaking both of them. 

Even if culture could provide greater scope for wish fulfillment, there 
would still be need for. religious ideas—“the most important of the 
psychical inventory of a culture” (Freud, 1953, p. 24). For Nature stands 
there callous and indifferent; nor is it as responsive to man’s hostility as is 
culture. Accordingly, even culture encourages him to find a source of 
strength and consolation against the relentless power of Nature. 

In this “tragic” predicament, therefore, religious belief serves to exorcise 
man’s terror and to reconcile him to cruelty and death. It promises amends 
for the suffering and privation that living with others in society demands. 
In this situation what appeals to man is a Being who does not give on the 
one hand and deprive on the other as both culture and Nature do. Man’s 
deepest wish, accordingly, is for a Power who gives him what he wants, 
who in ultimate terms will not deprive him who renounces properly. 
Nothing less will do than a cosmic Father who incorporates both the 
power of a father and the protective concern of a mother. A culture 
that encourages its members to seek in such a God what it cannot 
adequately provide (protection and reward for sacrifice) strengthens its 
own hold over them. In God the Father, accordingly, man finds as 
nowhere else what may well be called the illusion of a Being that 
combines power, justice, and mercy. 

In sum, the will to survive, to survive with power, to control, dominates 
Freud’s treatment of the origin of religion in child and culture. “I have 
tried to show that religious ideas have sprung from the same need as all 
the other achievements of culture: from the necessity for defending itself 
against the crushing supremacy of nature. And there was a second motive: 
the eager desire to correct the so painfully felt imperfections of culture” 
(Freud, 1953, pp. 36-37). It is unfortunate, however, that man, in follow- 
ing this “infantile prototype,” is fostering a persistent if understandable 
illusion that will keep him in his infancy. 

We note in passing that the historic debate between faith and reason 
becomes irrelevant for Freud. Why? Because faith—the religious experi- 
ence—has no sei generis quality and no autonomy in human experience 
for Freud. The battle for Freud is between reason and instinct, Reason in 
individual childhood is impotent against passion; in the childhood of the 
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race, it is impotent against power. Faith is the illusion born because the 
handmaiden, reason, must forever fail to render renunciation acceptable. 
The whole theistic system—in particular the Judeo-Christian view of a 
personal God, a Savior, and personal immortality—is no mere mistake. It 
is an illusion whose condemnation by reason will not suffice to kill it. For 
it continues to fulfill the wishes of men-in-culture in a world that does not 
bend to human desire. 

The central thrust of Freud’s psychology of religion, then, rests on a 
conception of man as a creature whose demand for personal survival will 
not brook disappointment. Essentially, in this form does Freud’s analysis 
continue to influence much modern thinking—even among those who 
reject his instinctual theory. What comes to mind is a primitive creature 
who, alas, is condemned to seducing himself—seductions are so pleasant 
and comforting!—but whose seductions will become obstacles to a growth 
and maturity that his nature otherwise allows. Remove this view of the 
infantile predicament of the individual and the race, remove this view of 
the place of reason in relation to passion, and Freud’s treatment of religion 
becomes indeed “The Illusion of a Future” that Father Pfister called it 
(Meng & Freud, 1963, p. 9). 

It is the power of reason in man’s experience that is as interesting as the 
power of religion. Some passages in “Illusion” refer to man’s nobility in 
joining other men, despite their hostility to each other, in the fight against 
Nature; others point to a curiosity that reaches beyond fearful rationaliza- 
tion. Why, then, not trust reason to guide man’s religious wish fulfill- 
ment? Why not allow reason the power to wean man away from that 
reverence for God which is ultimately a disguise, by way of identification, 
for his revolt against his father? 

The only answer that comes is not entirely consistent. But it is im- 
portant for understanding both Freud and many contemporaries who, 
ultimately, are in the same position. Freud is aware of the pragmatic 
objection. If theistic religion does support culture, why risk undermining 
cultural stability by proposing an alternative to theism which assumes that 
reason can overcome passion? As Freud himself puts it: “Since men are so 
slightly amenable to reasonable arguments, so completely are they ruled 
by their instinctual wishes, why should one want to take away from them 
a means of satisfying their instincts and replace it by reasonable argu- 
ments?” (Freud, 1953, p. 82). The same thinker who was skeptical of 
arguments in religion replies: “Certainly men are like this, but have you 
asked yourself whether they need be so, whether their inmost nature 
necessitates it?” (1953, p. 82). It may not be 


utterly impossible that it is just religious up-bringing which 
is largely to blame for this relative degeneration [of intelli- 
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gence]... . when the child’s mind awakens, the doctrines of 
religion are already unassailable [Freud, 1953, p. 82] .... And 
how can we expect people who are dominated by thought- 
prohibitions (which enable them to accept the absurdities and 
contradictions of religion) to attain the psychological ideal, the 
primacy of intelligence | 1953, p. 83, italics added]? 


Freud admits “the possibility that I too am chasing after an illusion” 
(1953, p. 83), but he thinks there is “justification for a hope for the 
future . . . and that it is worthwhile to make the experiment of non- 
religious education” (1953, p. 85). “Man cannot remain a child forever; 
he must venture at last into the hostile world. This may be called ‘educa- 
tion to reality’” (1953, p. 86). 

There is one crucial difference between Freud’s possible illusions and 
the illusion of religion. “My illusions .. . are not, like religious ones, 
incapable of correction, they have no delusional character” (1953, p. 92). 
And to end with a final vote of confidence: “The voice of the intellect is 
a soft one, but it does not rest until it has gained a hearing” (1953, p. 93). 
Nevertheless, Freud’s case here is based on a contention parallel to that 
which some religious apologists have made for the authenticity of re- 
ligious experience and reasoning, namely, we can trust in scientific reason 
because it has developed as part of man’s very attempt to explore the 
world. 

In a word, then, Freud’s psychology of religious experience rests 
ultimately on an epistemic distrust of religious (and moral) experience as 
an autonomous source of truth, It is his psychological conviction (based 
on an individual psychology applied to the development of man) that 
reason in man can face a hostile world and realistically improve man’s 
status. The prerequisites are adequate sexual understanding and freedom 
from the false securities of wish fulfillment. 

This underlying distrust of autonomous religious experience, this faith 
in the self-correcting power of scientific reasoning comes out directly in 
Freud’s reply to his honored friend, Romain Rolland. The latter had 
written to Freud of “a feeling as of something limitless, unbounded—as 
it were, oceanic” as the experiential base for belief. Freud replies: “I can- 
not discover this ‘oceanic feeling’ in myself” (1961, pp. 64, 65). Freud goes 
on to suggest that this could not be a “primary feeling, but is better 
interpreted as a feeling tone accompanying an ‘intellectual perception.’ ” 
And he adds that while others may have the immediate feeling of in- 
dissoluble connections, “it fits in so badly with the fabric of our psychology 
that one is justified in attempting to discover a psychoanalytic—that is, a 
genetic—explanation of such a feeling” (1961, p. 66). 

Still further evidence of Freud’s faith in his methodology and what to 
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him was a liberating system is provided in a letter to Ludwig Binswanger. 
The latter suggested that Homo natural could be interpreted adequately 
in the light of man’s religious experience. Freud replied: “I’ve always 
lived only in the parterre and basement of the building. If I had another 
life time of work before me, I have no doubt that I could find room for 
those noble guests (religion, art, etc.) in my little subterranean house . . .” 
(Needleman, 1963, p. 4). [See Hoffman, Ch. 6, on Freudian concepts of 
moral development. | 


Erikson: Religions Reach Back to the Earliest Forms of Trust 


Whether the system of Erik H. Erikson finds room for the noble guest, 
religion, in the dynamics of developmental crises is a difficult question for 
the present writer to answer with confidence. One cannot read Young 
Man Luther without being impressed by the way in which fundamental 
aspects of Luther’s religious pilgrimage can be fit into a psychoanalytic 
framework (especially when strengthened by Erikson’s more optimistic 
formulations of inner demands). Religious development is seen as a way 
of achieving the inner unity and integrity which neither nature nor 
society can assure. “I have implied that the original faith which Luther 
tried to restore goes back to the basic trust of early infancy inspired by 
Luther’s mother and then threatened by Luther’s father. In so doing, I 
have not, I believe, diminished the wonder of what Luther calls God’s 
disguise” (Erikson, 1958, p. 265). 

It seems clear that the basic directions of faith, will, conscience, and 
reason are rooted in the way in which the conflict of basic trust and basic 
mistrust (and of succeeding identity-crises) is resolved. In Luther’s case, 
for example, faith must precede doubt because the basic trust growing out 
of his relation to his mother antedated the mistrust felt in his relation to 
an arbitrary father. Is the formulation of piety and doctrine, then, es- 
sentially the formulation of one’s personal-social struggle and not an 
autonomous creative response? Erikson himself puts the question: “Is the 
religious experience and formulation a creative source, a source of re- 
newal that is unique and providing power and insight otherwise not 
available?” 

After suggesting three basic religious alternatives and their fusions as 
answers to the human developmental predicament, Erikson asks: 


But must we call it regression if man then seeks again the 
earliest encounters of his trustful past in his efforts.to reach a 
hoped-for and eternal future? Or do religions partake of man’s 
ability, even as he regresses, to recover creativity? At their crea- 
tive best, religions retrace our earliest inner experiences, giving 
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tangible forms to vague evils, and reaching back to the earliest 
individual sources of trust; at the same time, they keep alive the 
common symbols of integrity distilled by the generations [ 1958, 
p. 264]. 


The problem this perspective must face is: Given the ingredients in 
human nature and in the human situation as envisioned in this humanistic 
naturalism, in what does creativity reside? Freud places his trust in a 
scientific reason that faces a godless reality. If Erikson’s answer is differ- 
ent, where does the difference reside? His last sentence in the above 
quotation suggests Jung more than Freud. 


Jung: Religion Is Symbolic Creativity in Psychic Reality 


Freud’s controlling conception, that man is a creature spawned as a 
phase of purposeless biological evolution, was wedded to a method which 
allowed him to reduce religious experience to a comfortable but un- 
desirable illusion. But suppose that neither the conscious nor the un- 
conscious life of man are seen as intent mainly on survival. Suppose man’s 
body, his unconscious and his consciousness are conceived as interacting 
while remaining relatively autonomous. Suppose one defines the task of 
analytic psychology to include symbolic experiences—for example, ritual, 
myths, and dreams—and regards these as indices to what evolution in man 
means. Then, unrestricted by a reductive methodology, a different vision 
of the human aim can emerge as part of a critique of “pure” naturalistic 
psychology and of “pure” theological psychology. 

In a word, Jung, with more than a dash of Kantian agnosticism in him, 
keeps religion within the bounds of the phenomenal psychic life of man 
and free from specific theological commitments. Jung is impressed by 
Otto’s description of the numinous. He insists, with Otto and James, that 
religious experience is not reducible without residue to the rational or the 
ethical. But he would reject Otto’s epistemic affirmation that in the ex- 
perience of the numinous the reality of God is given. He would, ac- 
cordingly, be closer to James in affirming that religious experience in its 
variety is open to different theological hypotheses of which the psycholo- 
gist as psychologist must be aware even if he cannot be neutral. 

William James was willing, we saw, to hypothesize an unconscious 
dimension of the person by means of which the More could affect the con- 
scious state and meaning. James was careful to distinguish between what 
he called the Aither and the farther margins of the unconscious; he 
realized that he was passing from psychological data to theological- 
philosophical interpretations and overbeliefs. Jung’s views of religion 
are to be understood within the context of his general theory of the un- 
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conscious. This theory is affected from the beginning by his desire to 
provide a probable account of human symbols as a search for meaning. 
Assuming that our reader has general knowledge of Jung’s theory of the 
collective and personal unconscious, we shall touch only those aspects 
which shed light on the psychic function of religious symbolism and myth. 

It is all too easy to suppose that the religious experience must be either 
an immediate revelation of Reality or an artifact. A statement about Mars 
is true or false, as a matter of fact. For Jung the issue is not whether the 
belief in a certain view of God, or of Jesus, or of the Virgin Mary is true 
or false as a matter of fact. The issue is its “psychological truth” (Jung, 
1964, pp. 45-64). 

That is, the problem is to discover the part which both the original 
religious experience and its manifestations play as each man gives expres- 
sion to certain historic, universal, “archetypal” motives that are in his 
collective unconscious. Jung assumes that the unconscious has “a psychical 
nature comparable to that of the conscious contents” (Jung, 1938, p. 48). 
But the conscious ego is a part or function in the larger, illimitable psychic 
whole that speaks, as it were, to the unconscious. In other words, our 
conscious world can break into the unconscious as the sensory world from 
outside the body breaks in upon our conscious lives. 

Jung is impressed not only by our ignorance of the limits of the un- 
conscious, but by the persistent mysteries about the meaning of existence 
that the human race has encountered in its history. The individual must 
deal with these mysteries, lodged in his unconscious, independent of 
conscious motives, in some way. Indeed, neurosis may be seen as a mis- 
management by the person of this basic problem of his existence. But a 
neurosis may also be his “preferred” protection against the awesome and 
inscrutable. Hence, for a particular person a neurosis may not be as 
calamitous as it seems at first sight. Dreams also are not to be viewed 
as a “mere facade” but the means of expressing a problem engaging the 
unconscious psyche, whose life may have more continuity than the con- 
scious (Jung, 1938, pp. 27, 38). 

Rigid generalizations about what this means for the life of religion 
are not permissible, but certain extremes should be avoided. First, rather 
than thinking of symbol, ritual, and creed as the heart of Homo 
religiosus, we must see that these, though expressive of the larger struggle 
for meaning, can distort and even stifle what man seems to crave. The 
archetypes are not so much inherited specific “representations” as they 
are “the possibility of regenerating the same or at least similar ideas” 
(Jung, 1938, p. 112). The basic archetypal “ideas” and “motives” antedate 
the purposeful use of mind. (“The suffering God-Man may be at least 
5,000 years old and the Trinity is probably even older”; Jung, 1938, p. 57.) 

Second, rather than saying, for example, that the notion of God the 
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Father is a projection of the infantile situation, in the Freudian sense, it is 
probably truer to the symbolism pervading the total life of mankind to say 
that the Fatherhood of God is a response to an even deeper thrust in the 
psychic striving of man. Natural theology must take account of this 
important possibility. At any rate, psychoanalysis must not assume an 
illusory projection. An institutionalized religion must not allow any ritual 
or creed to kill the inner regenerating need. 

The present writer is always clearer about what Jung is opposing than 
what he favors. From Psychology and Religion it is clear only that 
religion is “a peculiar state of mind,” which “means everything to those 
who have it,” the “kind of experience which is characterized by the 
highest appreciation, no matter what its contents are” (Jung, 1938, p. 75). 
Perhaps the most puzzling question is this: How does Jung, to begin with, 
identify a religious experience as religious as compared with one which is 
aesthetic or ethical? What in the experience, what in the expression within 
the person, makes a particular experience religious—given the presumable 
neutrality of Jung’s epistemic stance and his unwillingness to favor any 
one overbelief ? 

Jung must, it would seem, here rely somewhat parasitically and ex- 
ternally on what others, who do not take his epistemic and ontological 
stance, do hold as “their religion.” Granted that archetypal motifs con- 
stitute among themselves the irreducible fundamental concerns of the 
human race, granted that the main symbols of religion always express a 
“particular moral and mental attitude,” it is still not clear, from within 
Jung’s system, what the criterion of the moral and mental attitude distinc- 
tive of the religious is. It does not help much to be told that “religion is a 
relationship to the highest and strongest value, be it positive or negative” 
(Jung, 1938, p. 98), or that “it is the overwhelming psychic factor which 
is called God” (1938, p. 98), because the qualitative factor in the experi- 
ence does not suggest itself unless something like Otto’s numinous is kept 
in mind. Whether Anton Boisen and other Christian psychotherapists 
overcome this problem is not an unimportant issue. [See Becker, Ch. 10.] 

Jung does come close to supporting an ontological belief when he says: 
“Since the idea of God represents an important, even overwhelming, 
psychical intensity, it is, in a way, safer to believe that such an autonomous 
intensity is a nonego, perhaps an altogether different or super-human 
entity totaliter-aliter” (Jung, 1938, p. 104). Jung stresses, nevertheless, that 
he is concerned more with such statements as descriptions of how the 
mind functions in and through such experiences than with establishing 
metaphysical truth (1938, p. 112). And he stands his ground against those 
who would say that in his view religious experience and belief are dis- 
sembling artifacts. The “religious experience is absolute” (1938, p. 113) 
and there cannot be discussion with him who has not had it. 
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Jung holds that the truth of religion, in the last analysis, is that in an 
ultimate way “it helps you to live.” And he ends his book with the words: 
“Nobody can know what the ultimate things are. We must, therefore, take 
them as we experience them. And if such experience helps to make your 
life healthier, more beautiful, more complete and more satisfactory to 
yourself and to those you love, you may safely say: This was the grace of 
God” (Jung, 1938, p. 114). 

Thus Jung may seem to have left us where we began, if we are looking 
for some knockdown proof of God’s ontic nature based on religious ex- 
periences. If we wish for some definite criterion of what the work of God 
is in a life, Jung does not provide it. But Jung leaves no doubt that the 
religious pilgrimage takes place in persons who undergo in every level of 
their being a struggle for meaning and value. They escape superficiality 
and shallowness only as they undergo an intense and awesome awareness 
that expresses itself both in symbol and action. In any case, better to 
suffer with a religious neurosis created by creedal and symbolic cramping 
than to have no neurosis and feel no religious creativity (see Hostie, 1957). 
[See Becker, Ch. 10, on applications of Jung’s theory. | 


Fromm: Ecstatic Love for Humans Is the Essence of Religion 


Our theme is that methodological and epistemic factors, as well as 
a possibly preexisting conception of the human situation, have a way 
of determining the interpretation of the religious dimension of life. The 
positions of Erich Fromm and of Abraham Maslow stand in sufficient 
contrast to the views of Freud and Jung to deserve special attention. To 
classify them both as naturalistic humanists is not to minimize important 
differences that we shall note. The following words of Fromm could apply 
to Maslow. 


Having spoken of the love of God, I want to make it clear that 
I myself do not think in terms of a theistic concept and that 
to me the concept of God is only a historically conditioned one, 
in which man has expressed his experience of his higher powers, 
his longing for truth and for unity at a given historical period. 
But I believe also that the consequences of strict monotheism 
and a non-theistic ultimate concern with the spiritual reality are 
two views which, though different, need not fight each other 
[Fromm, 1956, p. 72; italics added]. 


What actually happens in Fromm’s psychology (I almost said his 
philosophy of history) is a critique of religion from the perspective of an 
ethical norm that Fromm claims to find in human nature itself. Discerni- 
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ble in Fromm is an ambivalence: religion, with Freudian suspicion, is 
born of weakness and spawns infirmity; and yet religion expresses an 
archetypal struggle from which human beings escape only at the risk of 
losing their essential humanity. The firm preference for a scientific 
criterion of truth, for a reason rooted in faith in man, leads him finally to 
join Freud in rejecting any theistic view (Fromm, 1962, p. 179). Rejecting 
the rigidities of Freud’s theory of motivation, Fromm seems more sympa- 
thetic to spiritual reality because he makes the mature “art of loving” not 
only a common denominator between “high” religion and ethics, but also 
the essence of any religion worth having. This interesting fusion of 
Freud, Jung, and a bristling socialist liberalism springs from his con- 
ception of the human situation. 

Man, after all, is a child of Nature; his “primary bonds” are with 
Nature. “He still feels identified with the world of animals and trees, 
and tries to find unity by remaining one with the natural world” (Fromm, 
1956, p. 64). But as man, with plastic human potential, he cannot and 
must not “escape from freedom.” Instead of trying to return to the womb 
of Nature, he must develop a character structure that will free him to be 
himself; his “ought to be” is what he can be. 

Man’s basic problem, therefore, is to overcome the separateness and 
aloneness created by the severance of his primary ties. He must resist the 
temptation to escape from the anxiety-laden freedom because every psychic 
route of escape becomes unproductive. It makes him more dependent on 
external circumstance. For example, man cannot accept authority if it 
promises a security at the expense of his own freedom. Nor can he accept 
living by conventions and legalities if they discourage him from develop- 
ing his own potential. Every means of protecting himself from anxiety by 
accepting standards zmposed upon him from without—from father, from 
society, from the state, or from an arbitrary God—is in fact a way of 
destroying his potential for productivity (Fromm, 1947, pp. 141 ff.). 

Clearly, a norm of intrinsic and productive humanity is at work here. 
“Man can only go forward by developing his reason, by finding a new 
harmony which is irretrievably lost” (Fromm, 1956, p. 7). When man does 
“sense his own gifts, his ability to laugh, to cry, to wonder and to create, 
he senses that his life is the one chance he is given, and that if he loses this 
chance he has lost everything” (Fromm, 1955, p. 205). And man can 
fulfill his nature only as he learns to love and conform his reason to his 
ultimate need to love. “The aim of life,” as The Sane Soctety puts it, “is 
to unfold man’s love and reason and . . . every other human activity has 
to be subordinated to this aim” (1955, p. 173). Again: “The mentally 
healthy person is the person who lives by love, reason, and faith, who 
reflects life, his own and that of his fellowman . . .” (1955, pp. 203-204). 
Even further: “In essence, all human beings are identical. We are all part 
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of One: We are One ... . Love should be essentially an act of will, of 
decision to commit my life completely to that of another person” (1955, 
pp. 55-56). 

Interestingly enough, what comes out in such passages is Freud’s sub- 
mission of reason to the demands of the deeper need to love (Suttie, 1935). 
Man will not save himself from his need for authoritarian security by 
reason (as Freud might argue), but by allowing that reason to guide the 
inner need for creative love. It is this creative freedom that Fromm 
regards as the authentic spiritual life of man as man, and it is this that he 
thinks can save man from false reason, false love, and false gods. If one 
hears Jung in the remark, “The specific meaning of God depends on what 
is the most desirable good for a person” (Fromm, 1956, p. 63), elsewhere 
one hears Freud in the warning that a father-centered, authoritarian 
religion is unproductive. What is required is a religion inspired by a 
mother love that demands no conditions for its loving care. Any ethics of 
justice which stresses rewards for unquestioning obedience must give way 
to an ethics of mother love that gives regardless of worth. 

As Fromm sees the development of religion, especially in the West, the 
matriarchal form of religion gave way to the conception of God as a 
Person who stands over against the world and man as omnipotent and 
omniscient Ruler. This conception appeals to an infantile stage of belief. 
What Fromm finds in early China and India, in early Buddhism and in 
Taoism, and as a lost minor theme in the evolution of Western mono- 
theism, is the realization that God must remain the nameless One. God 
cannot be thought of in terms of Aristotelian logic; he is not “there” to be 
loved and feared as mother or father, for he stands in fact for truth, love, 
justice. Reminiscent of Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity, Fromm con- 
cludes: 


God is I, inasmuch as ] am human... . The truly religious 
person, if he follows the essence of the monotheistic idea, does 
not pray for anything, does not expect anything from God; he 
does not love God as a child loves his father or his mother; he 
has acquired the humility of sensing his limitations, to the 
degree of knowing that he knows nothing about God. God be- 
comes to him a symbol in which man at a particular stage of 
his evolution, has expressed the totality of that which man is 


striving for, the realm of the spiritual world, of love, truth and 
justice [1956, pp. 70, 71]. 


Jung was agnostic about man’s power to catch God in his conceptual 
nets. But Fromm’s thinking is ruled by the conviction that “there exists no 
spiritual realm outside of man or transcending him” (Fromm, 1956, p. 
72), that love, reason, and justice exist only as developed by man. 
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We restrict ourselves to one comment. This whole analysis is based on 
the primacy of the ethical dimension in man’s evolutionary development. 
It is fascinating to watch the way in which Fromm’s fundamental con- 
victions about what it takes to become really human seem to determine 
his analysis of the inner struggle going on in each man. The supremacy of 
a love born of concern for, and faith in, man is the controlling guide for 
human fulfillment. 

But one cannot but be impressed by Fromm’s determination to dis- 
count the claims to objectivity in the religious experience. His abhorrence 
of the swpernatural or superhuman as impositionistic keeps him from 
taking seriously the cognitive claims made in the name of the experience. 
What might be called an ecstatic humanistic-naturalistic piety dominates 
the scene in the name of freedom to be human! But surely to suggest that 
the deepest moments in much religious and mystical experience, East and 
West, can be taken as other than a direct awareness of (let alone involve- 
ment, union, or participation in) a More is simply to overrule the conten- 
tions of the experients (Fromm, 1960). They may be incorrect, but this is 
to be shown on their own ground. The experience which they normally 
hold to be inclusively superrational and superethical cannot be reduced 
to an ethic or even to a profound psychology of love. For they are claiming 
love to be a special kind of awareness of what it means to be human in 
relation to a divine Reality. 


Maslow: Peak Experiences and Their Values Are Man’s Religion 


It is for this very reason that the views of Abraham Maslow deserve our 
attention. For the underlying protest in Maslow’s thought is against any 
authoritarianism and reductionism, whether in the name of science or 
theology, that keeps us from appreciating what he calls the “peak” ex- 
periences of mankind. It is a mistake to think that we can arrive at a full 
interpretation of man in terms of origin, biological or divine. While he 
insists that supernaturalistic interpretations are unnecessary and unde- 
sirable, what gives piquancy to his view is his effort to give peak experi- 
ences their proper place in the development of personality. 

Maslow sees the person striving to fulfill a progressive continuum of 
instinctoid needs: sheer survival needs, physical safety, belonging and love 
needs, the need for self-esteem rooted in competence, and the need for 
insight. In Motivation and Personality (1954) Maslow emphasizes that a 
higher need will not emerge unless the lower “prepotent need” is sufh- 
ciently gratified, and that self-actualization presupposes “sufficient” inter- 
relation and gratification of all needs, In a later essay (Maslow, 1967, p. 
2), he adds that gratification of basic needs is a sufficient but not the 
necessary precondition for activating needs higher in the continuum. He 
is now emphasizing that persons who enjoy basic-need-gratification can 
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still feel meaningless unless they are motivated to values “outside oneself 
and bigger than oneself” (Frankl, 1955, 1962; Maslow, 1966). Hence, 
persons can become mentally ill not only because they are not satisfying 
aesthetic, intellectual, or social needs, but because they have no “selfless 
and profound feeling for their work,” no vocation (Maslow, 1966). 

Self-actualization demands that a man become what he can be; what he 
can be. But neither of these can be fully realized without loyalty to a 
value system. We must articulate what this means more concretely. It is 
crucial to distinguish between deficiency motivation—in which a person is 
always coping with problems and preparing to live “for the future”—and 
growth motivation—in which he is expressing his powers for their own 
sake. If coping tends to emphasize fear and defense against anxiety, 
growth stresses confidence and self-acceptance in the face of difficulty and 
spontaneous self-fulfillment. The self-actualizing person is not reducible to 
a less coping person or to a more spontaneous person; he is so different as 
to be almost in a class by himself. 

Such a person is a Lincoln or a Beethoven or a Jane Addams—members 
of a relatively small group but one revealing of what men can become. 
For the self-actualizing person sees himself for what he is and can be in 
relation to others; he does not overstress his own deficiencies or strengths 
but accepts the tasks that are his in the light of both momentary and 
long-run values. He lives from within with a concern for others; influ- 
enced by their environment, he is not environment-centered. 

We are obviously entering into a realm suggestive of religious experi- 
ence, but Maslow uses the terms “peak experience” and “Being-cognition” 
to characterize these re-creative experiences which at once make for, and 
express, self-actualizing persons. 

In Religions, Values, and Peak Experiences (1964), Maslow may be 
seen as pursuing William James’s program for a science of religions. 
Maslow is seeking universal “structures,” values, and attitudes that are 
involved in the Being-cognition which characterizes peak experiences. 
Maslow is embarrassed by having to use language and expressions that 
find their source in the two-dimensional world of religion, but his intent 
is to be fair to what happens in B-cognition and peak experience. 

In B-cognition man has a living, nonrational awareness of certain 
qualities or traits of his own and of other beings that are not open to him 
otherwise. He experiences certain values; he undergoes certain emotions 
toward “reality” now cognized as the union of fact and value. The essence 
of his discovery can be expressed in Maslow’s own sentence: “The state- 
ment, “The fully human person in certain moments perceives the unity of 
the cosmos, fuses with it, and rests in it, completely satisfied for the 
moment in his yearning for one-ness’ is very likely synonymous at ‘a 
higher level of magnification’ with the statement, “This is a fully human 
person’ ” (Maslow, 1964, p. 95; 1967, pp. 33 ff.). 
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More fully: persons in peak experiences feel lifted beyond the thises 
and thats of experience, beyond the clutch of self-absorbing, self-centered, 
self-protective, and self-defensive desires. Such experiences are at once the 
outcome and the source of authentic living, in which certain intrinsic 
ultimate values are enjoyed. These Being-values are suggested by phrases 
such as unadulterated completeness, benevolent love, perfection of form, 
polar unity, individuality, dynamic self-regulation, nothing-too-much, total 
gratification, disinterested justice, differentiated totality, exuberant gra- 
ciousness, and autonomy. Emotions like love, adoration, humility, grati- 
tude, blissful ecstasy, and reverence characterize the Being-cognizer. 

Especially noteworthy is the self-actualizer’s perception of evil, disease, 
and death. “In the peak experience, not only is the world seen as acceptable 
and beautiful; but, and this is what I am stressing, the bad things about 
life are accepted more totally than they are at other times. It is as if the 
peak experience reconciled people to the presence of evil in the world” 
(Maslow, 1964, p. 64). Maslow’s description of the “unitive consciousness” 
suggests not a lack of contrast with our ordinary selves, our world, and 
other persons but a new perspective in which the person moves beyond 
coping to enjoying, beyond partial cognition to wholistic cognition of self 
as related to others and world. 

What has happened in Maslow? He has dispensed with the farther side 
of the More in James’s supernaturalistic overbelief. He has accepted the 
experience of conversion without interpreting it as human-superhuman 
interaction. He has dispensed with the Absolute Other of Otto, but has 
his equivalent—in B-cognition, peak experiences and peak values—for the 
mysterium tremendum. He has set Fromm’s criterion of the autonomous, 
loving, humanitarian conscience within peak experiences felt in self- 
actualization. 

But has Maslow introduced a more refined reductionism in the name of 
universal truth, nonimpositionism, and individual authenticity? Has he 
refused to allow the very claim that has made all the difference to so many 
persons who have had peak experiences which they have called religious? 
Such persons, including mystics from East and West, would insist that to 
interpret their experiences as solely this-worldly (naturalistic) and this- 
self-ly (humanistic) is to disregard their conviction im the experience and 
after the experience. 

A spokesman for them, Paul Tillich (1957), would insist on the fact 
that in religious experience they have been “grasped” by an Other, em- 
powered by that Other, lifted by that Other even as they have responded 
to its claims upon them. Interestingly enough, while James insisted that no 
specific matrimonial theological alliance was necessarily favored by mysti- 
cal and religious experience, Maslow sees no obstacle to supposing that his 
peak experiences are naturalistic-humanistic. Yet as already hinted, his 
naturalism-humanism has a different qualitative “feel” to it—in contrast 
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to Freud’s and Fromm’s. But he is so anxious to stress what takes place 
on the human side, to have the best of both worlds, as it were, that he 
wants both objective rootedness and humanistic “natural’”-ness. Hence he 
says: “Here the ‘highest’ experience ever described, the joyful fusion with 
the ultimate that man can conceive, can be seen simultaneously as the 
deepest experience of our ultimate animality and specieshood, as the 
acceptance of our profound biological nature as,isomorphic with nature in 
general” (Maslow, 1967, p. 36). 

To be more specific—and yet to tread on uncertain ground—while 
Maslow’s analysis focuses on what one might call an ecstatic naturalism, 
his analysis comes “down to earth” in ethical terms as do Freud’s and 
Fromm’s. For the word “reality” more clearly refers to the authentic 
structure of personal potentiality, to Nature “naturalistically” conceived. 
The experiences and values of B-cognizers stem from their expanded 
consciousness—but not because they are in relation to any nonnatural 
Being. 

Now Maslow may be correct, but we should at least be warned that this 
value-centered humanistic-naturalism is itself an interpretation of the peak 
experiences. No matter how self-validating, no matter how immediately 
convincing, no matter how re-creative these states and values are, the 
historical fact is that other persons, with no more of an ax to grind than 
Maslow, would urge that such states, values, and emotions are superethical, 
superrational, Indeed, they would insist that they are “super” because they 
originate in an experience of Being-cognition that enjoys a Structure, or 
participates in a Structure that is far different from what we normally 
describe as Nature in practical and scientific terms (Stace, 1960a; Tillich, 
1957; Zunini, 1966). They too argue for the self-validating irreducibility 
of their states and numinous values. But they go on to urge that without 
these “experiences of God” the wellspring of ethical vigor and freshness 
dries up (Bertocci, 1965). 

It is clear that deeper epistemic and metaphysical issues are at stake 
(Bertocci, 1965). It may be the lot of the psychologist to limit himself to 
describing what happens in personality when certain experiences and 
beliefs occur in a certain way rather than to decide as psychologist what 
these finally tell us about reality. At least he will do well to follow James’s 
example and distinguish between his psychological eg interpreta- 
tions, and overbeliefs. 


Allport: Religious Loyalty Can Be Either Creative or a Crutch 


It is this self-conscious self-limitation that, as it seems to me, recom- 
mends the views of G. W. Allport to our special attention. Allport (1950, 
1954, 1955) seeks a cautious correlation between what a person’s religion 
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means to him and his specific attitudes toward others and toward the 
mystery of being. Interestingly enough, while he does not dwell on 
phenomenological accounts of religious experience, he is sensitive to them 
as dynamic factors in personality change. A creative eclecticism pervades 
the theorizing of this psychologist, who probably more than any other 
psychologist perpetuates the spirit of William James. His views reveal an 
acute awareness of conflicting themes involved in our analysis, so we pause 
to underscore them. 

1. On the authority of their religious experience persons have been cruel, 
intolerant, authoritarian, dogmatic, censorious, shortsighted, self-righteous; 
they have been forgiving, kind, patient, humble, chastened by a sense of 
the mystery of things, good-humored, open to new vistas of goodness and 
truth; they have been inspired to attack new problems, create new art 
forms, and reconstruct their societies. Neither friend nor foe of religion 
can deny these facts. 

2. What do religious experience and religious belief tell us about man 
and about his relation to the world? Four alternatives can be distinguished 
among our thinkers as each, influenced by his method and his criterion of 
truth and value, answered this question. 

First, religious experience is a noetic-transcendent factor in human ex- 
perience. It is autonomous and cognitive, revealing the nature of man’s 
relation to a supreme Source of truth and goodness (best example, Otto). 

Second, religious experience is a phenomenon characteristic of certain 
stages in man’s grappling with issues of meaning. It is not, however, a 
dependable or autonomous revelation of man’s real nature or of Reality 
(best example, Jung). 

Third, religious experience is a persistent illusion and source of error 
and retardation in human growth (best example, Freud). 

Fourth, religious experience is unique; it is also a re-creative source of 
strength in a life. But its truth or its value cannot be adequately appraised 
apart from its connections with other truths and values. On this fourth 
view, in contrast to the first and second, the question of the final truth 
and value remains open to further reflection in the light of all we learn. 
The supernatural interpretation is best illustrated by James; the human- 
istic-naturalistic by Maslow. 

3. Those impressed with the contributive value of religious experience 
tend to allow it to enter into their theory of the motivational structure of 
human nature. The unimpressed see it as being derivative from other 
needs and as having a weakening effect on personality. In different words, 
the “believers” give it a definitive, accredited place as the originative source 
of change and ask how it can be kept constructive; the “disbelievers” urge 
that it is a derivative of immaturity and weakness, and prolongs both. Our 
interpretation of Allport is as of a middle-grounder; Allport, as here 
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interpreted, seeks a theory that keeps the views of both “believers” and 
“unbelievers” in touch with each other’s contentions and with concrete 
observation of the strength and weakness that can flow from religious 
experience and belief. 

Indeed, our analysis thus far has been a commentary on a concern that 
pervades Allport’s psychology of personality. A psychologist needs to be 
aware that his psychology of personality may well involve a philosophy of 
science, of value, and even a metaphysics of growth and of Being. All the 
more, then, let the psychologist tailor his method to the concrete “pattern 
and growth” taking place uniquely in every personality. At critical points 
the psychologist may take his “existential” stance; he may state his private 
overbeliefs. As James says, these may be “the most interesting and valuable 
things about a man” (1902, p. 515). Consistent with his empirical observa- 
tions, they include his “personal susceptibilities,” including his “intellec- 
tual ones” (p. 514). But a psychologist must not allow overbeliefs to 
dictate his conclusions about his observations (Allport, 1960b, p. 61; 1961; 
19645 pps 14) 

It is this total orientation that is reflected in Allport’s psychology of 
religion. A passage from Becoming is decisive: 


The adult mind, provided that it is still growing, stretches its 
rational capacities as far as it can with the logic of induction, 
deduction and a weighing of probabilities. While the intellect 
continues to exert itself, the individual finds that he needs to 
build aspiring defenses against the intellect’s almost certain 
failure. He learns that to surmount the difficulties of a truculent 
world he needs also faith and love. Thus religion, engaging as it 
does reason, faith and love, becomes for him morally true. Most 
religious people claim that it is also metaphysically true because 
they feel that outer revelation and mystical experience have 
brought them supernatural assurance. Thus the warrant for 
certitude comes from the total orientation that the person 
attains in his quest for a comprehensive belief-system capable of 
relating him to existence as a whole [ Allport, 1955, p. 95]. 


Without attempting a review of Allport’s impressive and influential 
system (Bertocci & Millard, 1963, Ch. 6), we touch here only on points 
immediately relevant to his psychology of religion. Crucial is his thesis 
that personality is never to be understood solely by its beginnings or by 
its environment. These can never be disregarded, of course, but a person- 
ality should always be understood in the light of its contemporary pattern 
of motivation as it functions in its own contemporary environment. All- 
port, accordingly, resists even a relatively flexible list of instinctoid needs 
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like Maslow’s, or Jung’s classification of archetypal problems, and Fromm’s 
emphasis on the struggle for freedom. He finds such formulations sugges- 
tive maps to be tested by their relevance in understanding the unique- 
ness of every personality. 

It is no surprise, therefore, to find Allport stressing that the nature of 
religious orientation at a given time in a person’s life reflects that 
individual’s current response to his situation. Allport resists a neat generic 
formula that roots religion solely in the unconscious as opposed to con- 
scious need, “The roots of religion are so numerous, the weight of their 
influence in individual lives so varied, and the forms of rational interpreta- 
tion so endless that uniformity of product is impossible” (Allport, 1950, 
p. 26). The religious sentiment in a personality does not issue from one 
particular need or strain; there is no specific idea, emotion, or need that 
guarantees its appearance. 

More specifically, the particular form taken by the religious sentiment 
when it appears reflects the formations, emotional and ideational, making 
for meaning and value in that personality. These formations—some arrest- 
ing, some self-extending, some security-ridden, some cautious but ex- 
ploratory, some dramatically creative—are influenced, to be sure, by home 
and environment, but they are to be seen as ways of finding personal 
meaning and value. For example, there is no way of telling ahead of time 
whether religious belief and unbelief are the result of rationalization or of 
reason or of both. 

From these general considerations we draw closer to the dynamics of 
religious change in Allport’s system. A personality is a patterned, “com- 
plex product of biological endowment, cultural shaping, cognitive style, 
and spiritual groping” (Allport, 1961, p. 572). As the individual develops 
there comes into being an ego (or proprium) which is the more stable, 
driving, and therefore unifying inner “core” of his personality. The 
individual’s warmer and more enduring meanings and values are in- 
volved in that ego. If the individual’s religious orientation, whatever its 
context, is a formative factor in this ego, then its motivating power will 
be strong and directive. His religious attitude will be intrinsic. But the 
personality has motives and meanings that are extrinsic to the unity- 
giving core; they are lukewarm or cold because they are thus extrinsic 
to the basic intentions of the person. His religious motivations may be 
relatively peripheral, and therefore extrinsic. Most religious persons fall 
somewhere along the continuum from the intrinsic to extrinsic pole. In 
Allport’s own words, “the extrinsically motivated person uses his religion, 
whereas the intrinsically motivated lives his.” Or, “in theological terms, 
the extrinsic type turns to God, but without turning away from self” 
(Allport, 1967a, p. 434). 

Such a view of personality growth is clearly capable of allowing for the 
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different conceptions of the dynamics of religion. For example, a religious 
sentiment may be based on what the person believes to be a direct experi- 
ence of God, or it may merely involve acceptance of a ready-made attitude, 
or it may be a well-worked out conviction that one’s deepest values are in 
tune with the Source of being. Again, a religious sentiment may be weak 
or strong, rational or irrational, protective or brash, searching or closed. It 
may help to form an authoritarian conscience or itself inspire the humani- 
tarian conscience. 

Allport’s view also invites empirical investigations of the relation be- 
tween a given religious orientation and other attitudes. Such studies will 
be particularly useful to the ethicist, philosopher of religion, theologian, 
and educator. They also serve to check the psychologist’s own ethical 
overbeliefs. No student of Allport can miss his interest in the nature of 
prejudice. He cannot miss Allport’s implacable critique of that kind of 
religious sentiment that helps to create the authoritarian, as opposed to the 
democratic, personality structure. 

More specifically, Allport’s own researches (1954, 1960a,b, 1966, 1967a,b) 
join others in indicating that when the religious sentiment serves to give 
certainty, to rid one of insecurity, provide him with preferred status among 
God’s children, the personality is more authoritarian and more prejudiced 
ethically. “God,” or the religious sentiment, now is a fortress against any 
factor that reduces one’s preferred status or challenges one’s security. 

Allport also discovers that a certain “cognitive style” accompanies the 
development of the extrinsic religious orientation and prejudice. Both are 
the product of “undifferentiated thinking” that serves the insecure person 
who cannot cope with the world. Both religion and prejudice provide and 
protect the needed security and status. Hence, “to know that a person is in 
some sense ‘religious’ is not as important as to know the role religion plays 
in the economy of his life” (Allport, 1967a, p. 442). 

Again, clearly taking a valuational and philosophical stance, Allport 
dubs self-stultifying and obscurantist formulations of religion as imma- 
ture. In the long passage quoted early in this section, Allport is character- 
izing a certain kind of personality; even the phraseology reveals a blending 
of the Hellenic and the Judeo-Christian perspectives favoring  self- 
actualizing persons. This passage supports neither the confident affirma- 
tion of the rationalist nor the peculiar doubt-destroying conviction of the 
mystic. A “mature” person uses every intellectual tool he has, as he 
develops his basic life-affirming hypothesis as coherently as possible. But in 
the very search for coherence there is the demand for relevance to the task 
of living as honestly as possible with his fellowmen in a mysterious world; 
thus, “he needs reason, faith, and love.” 

A mature religious sentiment, then, is at least “morally true’—here 
there is a hint of Jungian agnosticism as one basic stadium in the quest 
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for religious meaning. A reasonable man needs, as Allport sees it, to 
recognize mystery and his own limitations. He will accept his responsi- 
bility “with optimistic bias” and without poisoning the air that others too 
breathe (to use almost his own expression). 

Allport makes it clear that there have been and are mature personalities 
who have gone far in the moral-intellectual struggle without finding an 
adequate basis for confidence in a metaphysical Being who grounds their 
values and peak experiences. Such self-actualizing persons, free through 
love, prevent Allport from taking his “morally true” stance as final 
metaphysical truth. 

Man, after all, lives with his values and his truths and his fellowmen 
within a larger whole. Allport, reminding one of James, Schleiermacher, 
and Otto, regards another step beyond the moral, but not outside the 
moral, as the norm for religious maturity and meaning-maturity. Allport 
would be the first to criticize any religious affirmation that is a shortcut to 
reality; he would excoriate passion without compassion, or certitude with- 
out exploration. But he would hold that Freud’s illusionism, Jung’s 
agnosticism, Fromm’s ethical-humanism, and Maslow’s ecstatic naturalism 
do not harmonize with our highest moral, aesthetic, and theoretical 
pursuits. They are unfaithful to religious testimony of what James called a 
More and an Objective Presence. 

Nevertheless, he would consider affirmations to be unduly dogmatic that 
are not kept open for further thought and experience, regardless of how 
much psychological certainty and centrality they have in the life of a 
given believer or of a cult. The struggle for an adequate belief system 
must go on; the stakes are too high in terms of truth and value for the 
search to be held back by cynicism and despair or by self-righteousness and 
exclusive finality of formulation. Yet, in his own words: “As a science, 
psychology can neither prove nor disprove religion’s claims to truth 
(metaphysically). It can, however, help explain why these claims are so 
many and so diverse. .. . The final truths of religion are unknown, but 
a psychology that impedes the understanding of the religious potentialities 
of man scarcely deserves to be called a logos of the human psyche at all... 
(Allport, 1955, p. 98). 

When James advanced a theory of the /ither and farther side of our 
unconscious life, he stated his overbeliefs as to the dynamics of human 
interaction with the More. Likewise, Allport presents the overbeliefs in his 
psychology of religion when he speaks of the primal mystery of being. 
This mystery is not the unknown in the sense of what is unknown in 
problem solving. On the contrary, it remains should all our part-and- 
piecemeal problems be solved. Mystery is involved in every problem- 
solving process as the ultimate irreducible ground of the theoretical, 
scientific, and value-creating process. “Problems by definition are manage- 
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able; mysteries are not. The intellect stammers when it tackles true 
mysteries” (Allport, 1967b, p. 16). 

To these Platonic sentences one must add a humanistic Christian 
complement: 


...on the basis of sheer probability we could say with Schopen- 
hauer or with Freud that hope is essentially an illusion. But 
hope springs eternal; it resists reduction to probability. Para- 
doxically the man facing certain death is often the most hopeful 
of all—not because his accumulated human experience assures 
him that the facts of human existence must somehow contain 
the justification for existence | Allport, 1967b, p. LA 


Charity, hope, and faith, Allport adds, are facts of experience that “have 
an adequate ground. This ground, we feel must be prior to and compre- 
hensive of all problems and all solutions. In short, our lives and their 
problems must have a context. Faith is an attempt to articulate this con- 
text of Being” (Allport, 1967b, p. 17; additional information on Allport is 
found in Dittes, Chs. 3 and 9). 


Nuttin and Boisen: Christian Belief 
and Religious Experience Are Related to Human Growth 


We bring this study to a close by noting, in the views of Canon Joseph 
Nuttin and of Anton Boisen, what happens when more specific Christian 
overbeliefs become the foundation of a psychology of religion. Indeed, it 
is time to catch up with a problem we have been skirting all along. For 
when the scientific psychologist proceeds as a naturalistic humanist, he 
perforce sees man as a child of Nature. He therefore studies religious 
experience as entirely human response to problems within his life in 
Nature. Freud, Jung, Fromm, Maslow, and Allport are instructive as they 
struggle to keep any “leap” to some nonhuman Source within bounds of 
acceptable scientific norms. Maslow, as we saw, insists that the best in 
religious peak experiences can be naturalistically understood without 
resort to a Freudian illusionism. 

This is not the place to press the metaphysical issue about the proper 
demarcation of the natural and nonnatural. Epistemic and methodological 
problems are inescapable on any view, sooner or later. But the psychology 
of religion takes on new dimensions if the investigator assumes at the out- 
set that the religious experience is the joint product of God’s interaction 
with man. The psychologist need not be precise about the metaphysical at- 
tributes of God, such as his unity and omnipotence. Yet his conviction that 
there is a “nonnatural” cosmic Being within range of the appropriate 
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human response will enlarge the context of his investigation. For example, 
convinced that man has, however intermittently and dimly, “found” new 
dimensions of his own being and of “Reality,” the psychologist proceeds 
to study change in personality mindful of the nature of that Being. Hence, 
what for others may be theoretically overbeliefs are for him “structures” 
and “processes,” no less existent than are “naturalistic” and “humanistic” 
ones. 

For example, Nuttin would wish to follow Allport beyond Fromm and 
Maslow. But he would hardly be satisfied when Allport allows for 
maturity outside of a mature religious sentiment. For Nuttin—on epistemic 
grounds closer to Schleiermacher’s, Tillich’s (1957), and Otto’s—sees 
human change in a more existentialist setting. Man, to be sure, has a gen- 
eral need for self-preservation and self-development. But “knowing himself 
to be situated in that which is” (Nuttin, 1962, p. 246), his fulfillment re- 
quires that he maintain and develop himself through integration with an 
“absolute” order of value and being. The usual high forms of social and 
intellectual and aesthetic development (as suggested, for example, by 
Fromm and Maslow and Allport) will not be adequate for the peak of 
peak experiences. Ultimately, “man needs a more universal sort of com- 
munication and support and integration; he needs to be able to know and 
feel himself integrated into an absolute order of existence” (Nuttin, 1962, 
pe249). 

Allport would, of course, agree with Nuttin that in the intellectual and 
philosophical domain also there is need to give meaning to existence. But 
he would find it evidentially strained, both within the life of intellect and 
of religion, to say: “Just as the organism is stifled and asphyxiated when it 
is isolated from its biological sphere, so a spiritual being becomes absurd to 
itself when it does not open out and enter into significant contact with the 
whole of reality” (Nuttin, 1962, p. 251). Indeed, if Maslow tends to re- 
ductionism when he classifies peak experiences as humanistic-naturalistic, 
Nuttin allows a specific existentialist purview to determine his interpreta- 
tion. Thus he urges that the only thing that can reestablish equilibrium 
and give power to life is the confidence that each of us is “a precious stone 
in the universal mosaic of the absolute divine plan” (Nuttin, 1962, p. 251). 

Again, the need for “contact” with reality, the need for personal signifi- 
cance in a divine plan, is without doubt the basis for revival and conver- 
sion in many personalities. And our need to explore religious dimensions 
for the concept of health is spurred by such a statement as: “The spiritual 
ego too experiences the tendency to develop its existence and feel itself in 
contact with its spiritual environment’ (Nuttin, 1962, p. 252). But how 
about those who have sincerely tried to make “contact” and failed, who 
decide that the opaqueness of being is consistent with its truculence? 

An important variation of this basic perspective, and its problems, are 
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well illustrated in the influential work of Anton Boisen (The Exploration 
of the Inner World: A Study of Mental Disorder and Religious Expert- 
Chce, 1936). 

Boisen’s own transformation in acute mental illness and recovery (as 
reported in Out of the Depths, 1960) became for him suggestive of hypo- 
theses to be explored with patients. His thesis is that acute emotional up- 
heavals do not necessarily indicate final breakdown. They are attempts to 
reorganize the recuperative forces in personality against its obstacles to 
growth. Such attempts may fail. But what concerns Boisen are the factors 
involved both in the crisis and the recovery, especially in connection with 
the type of religious experience exemplified in Bunyan, George Fox, 
Swedenborg, and Saul of Tarsus. The experiences of such men suggest the 
hypothesis which Boisen explores. In his own words: 


According to that hypothesis certain types of mental disorder 
are not in themselves evils but problem-solving experiences. 
They are attempts at reorganization in which the entire per- 
sonality, to its bottommost depths, is aroused and its forces 
marshaled to meet the danger of personal failure and isolation. 
According to this hypothesis the primary evil in functional 
disorders lies in the realm of personal relationship, particularly 
to that which is for most men represented by the idea God. 
The psychotic individual is characteristically one who, accept- 
ing the standards and ideals implanted by his early guides, has 
found within himself such marked deviation that he has been 
unable to face the inner bar of judgment except at the cost of 
severe emotional disturbance. In the more malignant types the 
sufferer has made no attempts to do so. He has either drifted 
along unresistingly, or else he has distorted his beliefs in order 
to maintain his sense of security. The acute disturbances, on 
the other hand, arise out of awareness of danger. The sufferer 
1s facing what for him are the great and abiding issues of life 
and death and of his own relationship to the universe. He thus 
shows invariably marked religious concern |Boisen, 1936, pp. 
59-60; see also p. 266]. 


Boisen’s italicized words suggest the issue we must face once we are 
aware of basic factors the passage presupposes in his analysis. 

First is the contention that in the individual who is disturbed by his 
dismal failure, the better self is really struggling to get -possession, to heal 
the break between the present self and the ideal self. In acute cases this 
sense of personal failure is tied in with a sense of world catastrophe and of 
one’s own responsibility for improving the situation. Boisen contends that 
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if the patient accepts his moral responsibility, he emerges victorious; he 
finds “new life through death.” 

Second, what does it mean to find life through death? It is to become 
unified around the ultimate purpose in life. Such unification results only if 
the person feels no longer isolated but finds his way to a new harmony 
both with the social group and with values he conceives of as universal. 
Here is the level of religious concern: 


The religious attitude is characterized by the outreach after the 
best and the true and by the attempt to elevate the personal 
and the group loyalties to the level of the cosmic and to make 
them something more. than contemporary and local. Religion 
is thus social in its origin and it seeks to meet the need for 
social response and security in the attempt to identify the in- 
dividual self with that which is felt to be universal and abiding 
in human society. The personalization of this in the idea of 
God is a consequence not merely of the social origin of religion 
but also of the need of the struggling individual for social sup- 
port and for relief from the sense of isolation | Boisen, 1936, 


pp. 176-177]. 433312 


We might ask: But is the idea of God the symbolic representation of the 
best as the individual sees it in social experience? There is no doubt that 
Boisen is far from thinking of religion as an infantile crutch, that he is 
much closer to Jung. Yet one might well wonder why a naturalistic hu- 
manism, especially of the ecstatic sort we have encountered in Fromm and 
Maslow, will not account for “God” as a symbol of growth (Boisen, 1936, 
p. 191). Indeed, the following might suggest just such a conclusion: 


The idea of God serves as the symbol of social solidarity. It 
stands for that for which we must be ready to give our lives 
if the race is not to disintegrate and perish. It represents the 
assertion of religious faith that the structure of society is based 
on love and that even in giving our lives we find them again 
[Boisen, 1936, p. 197; see also pp. 208-313]. 


It becomes all the more important, therefore, to stress the third con- 
tention—whatever difficulty it may create theoretically. God is more than 
the symbol for the best in oneself, in society, in mankind, and in Nature. 
He who goes this far only brings God down to the human-natural level. 
God is more than a symbolic “Greater-than-self,” once we get beyond the 
attempt to be “neutral.” 
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But I should not be telling all the truth if ... I did not 
recognize the inadequacy of that which is objective and 
verifiable and if I did not bear witness to the conviction based 
upon an experience which cannot be repeated under controlled 
conditions ... that there was something more than just myself, 
something not just blindly purposive but a guiding intelli- 
gence. .. . It would be indeed a tragedy in my own case 
if the idea of God did not remain for me something very much 
more than just a symbol | Boisen, 1936, p. 299]. 


This conviction, born of primary experience, is crucial if victorious 
conversion is to issue from acute upheaval. Indeed, the upheaval is the re- 
ligious experience; it results in changes, answers, and ideas which upset 
and overturn what one’s own previous existence would be expected to 
permit (Boisen, 1936, pp. 114-118, 296). Cataclysmic experiences, such as 
those undergone by successful “explorers,” are special “manifestations of 
the power not ourselves that makes for health” (Boisen, 1936, p. 8). 

In general, certain types of religious experience and mental disorder are 
“openings” for the purposive healing forces that are unleashed as the 
individual identifies himself, finds union with the “Greater-than-self”’ 
(Boisen, 1936, pp. 79-81). These changes would not take place, however, 
did they not satisfy the fundamental human need for growth in love. And 
for Boisen, the God who is “something very much more than just a 
symbol” (1936, p. 299) is a cosmic Love who “through all the ages and 
among all races has sought to make himself known to the children of 
men” (1936, p. 296). 

Who, psychologically speaking, is to gainsay that this explanation of 
growth-through-crisis cannot be true? Why not build a psychology of 
personality change in terms of man’s interaction with an environment 
that includes things, animals, persons, and a God of love who responds 
to human need and ability at different levels? We have seen, for example, 
that James, Freud, and Jung conceive of a transaction going on between 
the conscious and the unconscious, conceived in different ways. Why not 
begin one’s psychology of personality with the awareness that some such 
Being (as Boisen and Nuttin assume) can produce changes and con- 
vincing ideas “beyond the range of normal vision” (Boisen, 1936, p. 297; 
cf. p. 296), which shatters the foundation of any system of beliefs already 
accepted by the person? Why not place the healing and self-actualizing 
factors in human nature within a nurturant Environment conceived in 
terms of the basic Judeo-Christian theism? 

Assuming that a psychologist can do this, he still needs to describe and 
explain changes at specific junctures. How does God’s activity operate 
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within the human-natural context? The psychologist’s predicament is well 
illustrated in Boisen’s system. Boisen seems to take the basic Christian 
theistic posture as a result of his own experience, supported, as he thinks, 
by the triumphant struggles of religious geniuses like Fox and St. Paul 
and also by many of his patients. The God of love seeks and may be 
found by those who meet the conditions at different levels of experience. 

But Boisen, in speaking of the unification that takes place on the “battle- 
ground of character” when the personality moves through conflict to 
power and creativity, couches his descriptions in terms and concepts that, 
detail aside, would not disturb a Fromm or a Maslow. God in this context 
is seen as “that which is supreme in our hierarchy of loyalties,” the 
“Greater-than-self,” the “symbol of the collective.” As he says: “Such terms 
are neutral. They point to social facts which no competent and fair- 
minded man can deny and they suggest certain significant relationships” 
(Boisen, 1936, p. 299). But these facts and symbolic expressions refer to no 
more than the dynamics of what presumably takes place in man without 
benefit of God as more than a symbol. A humanistic Maslow, for example, 
would take this description as final and use “religious concern” to mean 
solely dedication to more and greater than self. He would not cavil at the 
statement: “The perfect Love represented by the idea of God requires of 
him (a person) nothing short of his best. The end of all religion is not 
states of feeling but the transformation of personality” (Boisen, 1936, p. 
212). 

In short, whether the process that makes for unification is ultimately 
referred to in theistic or humanistic terms seems indeed to be, psychologi- 
cally speaking, a matter of overbelief which reflects, as James said, the 
psychologist’s own final conviction. Boisen may hold: “Because of the 
social utility and therapeutic value of belief in a personal God, it seems 
very doubtful whether a purely humanistic religion can ever make head- 
way outside of university centers” (Boisen, 1936, p. 177). But this appeal 
to “fruits” will seem to beg the question for persons who are impressed 
with the fruits of humanistic belief. 

As we saw, Allport, aware of the differences between extrinsic and 
intrinsic religion, and respecting the maturity of persons who cannot find 
their way to theistic belief, suggests that the psychologist as psychologist 
leave this question open. The final answer needs to be given on broader 
philosophical grounds. The question of the cognitive claims of religious 
experience as against other claims requires philosophical analysis that must 
not neglect the psychological alternatives. 

In any case, the issue for psychologist, philosopher, and theologian 
remains: What are the criteria for deciding whether changes and transfor- 
mations in personality can be attributed to God rather than to man? The 
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psychologist can render a necessary service by describing and interpreting 
as circumspectly as possible what happens to men when they take their 
particular religious beliefs and disbeliefs seriously. [See Spilka-Werme, 
Ch. 12, on religion’s relation to mental disorder. | 


Reflective Summary 


Perhaps the following minimal conclusions are justified by this ex- 
ploratory survey. The psychologist of personality, entering the arena of 
religion, must be unusually sensitive to the way in which the individual 
perceives himself and his experience in the universe. That any “religious 
experience” or “peak experience” is transformative is not open to doubt. 
But the kind of transformation will depend upon the way in which he 
perceives his relation to his fellowmen and what he believes to be ultimate 
in himself and the total environment. In the name of his religious ex- 
perience, man finds power to be more dogmatic and self-righteous than he 
might otherwise have been. Yet when the God of Love becomes the fire in 
his bones, dogmatism and self-righteousness are burned out. But even 
when men do achieve a new level of spiritual poise, they are aware of the 
temptation to hubris and spiritual pride. 

A psychologist’s interpretation of the religious experience and the place 
of religious belief in personality change depends, often more than he 
realizes, on methodological presuppositions and his conception of truth, of 
value, and of reality. There is force in Allport’s remark: “All books on the 
psychology of the person are at the same time books on the philosophy of 
the person” (Allport, 1961, p. xi). Indeed, especially in the area of the psy- 
chology of religion, psychologists may be likened to fishermen throwing 
their lines into an unexplored lake. What fish they catch depends upon the 
nature of the hook and of the bait used. It seems clear that a wise psy- 
chologist will bring with him a variety of hooks and bait, and try to be 
aware of his own limitations as a fisherman. 

Yet James would remind us that, as psychologists or philosophers, as 
believers or unbelievers, we face ultimately a live option. One option 
would keep us from discovering “God,” or admitting that we had ex- 
perienced him if we did encounter him. The other might serve to deepen 
our sensitivity to and appreciation of what “God” can mean in human 
experience. 

In a word, the vision of God will perhaps never be more than a tenuous 
intellectual possibility to him who will not take the creative leap of 
religious faith. God, conceived and felt even in a limited way, may simply 
not be available to one who does not allow his reason, emboldened by his 
peak experiences, to accept and explore the meaning of his faith. A man, 
scholar or not, can perhaps indulge his fear of being fooled. The pro- 
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foundest realization of his own potential may come only to him who has 
the courage to do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly—with the God to 
whom his peak-value experiences bear partial witness at least. Be this as it 
may, a realm of experiences so transforming of personality, for better or 
worse, will continue to challenge our attempts to know the nature of man. 
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Chapter a 


RELIGIOUS 
DEVELOPMENT IN 
HISTORICAL, SOCIAL, 
AND CULTURAL CONTEXT 


Martin E. Marty, University of Chicago 


LELSLELT LALA LLLP LLL LLL aes 


Though this chapter is second in sequence, it was among the last to be 
written, and purposely so. Its purpose (at the editor's request) 1s to high- 
light the social context of religious development and to deal with the 
knotty problem of defining “religion.” Because of its singularity, no effort 
was made to treat some subjects that would normally be touched upon tn 
a historical review. No reference, for instance, is made to the psychologist 
of religion, though he shares common historical roots with the sociologist. 
Nor are the active varieties of mysticism discussed, though they have led 
to a strong social consciousness rather than an isolationist stance. Such 
accents were bypassed in an effort to establish the point that religious 
development occurs in a social context and that this coming of the 
kingdom of God in the life of a person has social implications. Though 
this renewing quality of life which we call religion 1s. far more than a 
composite of socio-cultural values, it 1s nevertheless shaped by its cul- 
tural mold. 

The writer, a historian and theologian, traces the history of research in 
its attempt to locate religion in a historical, social, and cultural context. 
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In doing so, he shows how, to a degree, religion is historically and cul- 
turally bound. He indicates, too, why a generally accepted definition of 
religion 1s quite impossible. Therefore, he concurs with the policy of 
allowing each writer in this volume to give his own definition and 
organize his research accordingly. 

Marty also poses the problem of Christian theologians who bridle at the 
word “religion” because they view it as an expression of unbelief and a 
process of self-improvement or personal achievement. He considers the 
alternatives they offer to that word and draws attention to the difficulties 
inherent in their proposals. Having considered the arguments, he con- 
cludes that this confusing and vague word is still the most useful. 

Those who would opt for a “religionless Christianity” will appreciate 
Dittes’ empirical treatment of this issue in Chapter 3 and Godin's attempt 
to identify a Christian maturity that is distinct from natural religion 
(Ch. 4). Pertinent also is the conceptual framework which emerges from 
Fairchild’s treatment of religion in its relation to delayed gratification 
CCR). 


For further information on the author, see page 870. 


SLO LLL Le Cee Ee Lech La Le 


Decades have passed since philosopher Alfred North Whitehead de- 
fined religion as “what the individual does with his own solitariness” 
(Whitehead, 1926, p. 58). That picture of man in loneliness and isolation 
has survived as basic for many religionists and eductors; yet it runs 
counter to the main contention of twentieth-century researchers into the 
character of the religious response. Even Whitehead was not given to 
abstracting man from his heritage or environment in order to find him 
in the act of being religious (Whitehead, 1926, p. 60). Whitehead pre- 
sented a marvelously complex and textured view of civilization and of 
all reality, and religion was to be perceived in that context. Yet many 
have found this pithy definition attractive as a substantiation of the in- 
dividualist note. It has been easy for some of them to go one step further 
and to suggest that the religious phenomenon can be understood sui 
generis in virtually complete separation from environmental and social 
factors. 

The isolationist motif, or sui generis approach, has been regularly 
maintained in at least three main accents of twentieth-century religious 
thought. One is in mysticism, a topic covered in this book by Walter H. 
Clark (Ch. 14). Another is religious existentialism, which in some of its 
aspects was privatistic (Williams, 1949, p. 37). A third is Protestant 
evangelicalism or fundamentalism, which has retained late eighteenth- 
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and early nineteenth-century definitions of Christian individualism 
(Singer, 1964). Each of these accents deserves to be taken seriously, as 
exceptions or counterchecks to the social orientations in religious and 
theological research. | 

Religious education has not always revealed an awareness of the 
historical, social, and cultural context (Fallaw, 1960, p. 31; Paton, 1957, 
pp. 101 ff.). In the nature of the case, educators tend to hurry to the 
teacher-child relationship or to preoccupation with the development of 
the learner; to topics such as “memory” or “forgetting”; to curricular 
interests. One who scans the bibliographies of religious education will 
see how frequently the titles seem to assume that the learner is seen in 
isolation. This does not mean that educators are unaware of research into 
the social character of religion. Nor is this chapter in any sense to be 
regarded as a polemic against educators and psychologists for their neglect 
of the social-cultural aspects of the religious reality. One recalls Rousseau’s 
plea: you can expect a man’s thoughts to be consistent with each other, 
but you cannot expect him to assert them all at once. What the learner- 
centered educational theorists find is not necessarily in contradiction to 
the social emphasis; it may assume the social and may presuppose it. The 
chapters by Dittes and Spilka (3 and 13) in this book pick up and stress 
the social motif, among others. 

What is everyone’s job tends to become no one’s job, however. For that 
reason, this introductory chapter will concentrate on the ways in which 
religion and personal development are apprehended in specific histories, 
in concrete forms of social and cultural reality. It is intended to help 
researchers and educators understand and perhaps overcome the dichotomy 
between individualist-isolationist views of religion on one hand and 
social-cultural views on the other. Until then, it is possible for them to 
live a split-level and even schismatic existence. For that reason, it is useful 
to depict the two parties in action. 


The Isolationist Motif 


The mystic, the existentialist, and the fundamentalist all point to the 
obvious fact about man: just as each must die for himself, so he must 
believe for himself. The act of believing is in the end highly personal. It 
represents the primal apprehension of reality (Baillie, 1962, p. 73) on the 
part of a person and belongs to him as much as does his personal grasp 
of what is blue (“My blue may not be your blue”) or true. The mystic 
may operate in the context of religious community—many Western 
mystics have been members of monastic orders—but his goal is to abstract 
himself from historical context and transcend cultural reality. He has 
achieved, if he attains union with the divine on the divine level, the 
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experience of God on God’s level, as it were (Danielou, 1957, pp. 215 ff.). 
Just as the mystic can operate in a communal context, so he may on 
occasion also use this experience of God to try to alter the human com- 
munity. When this occurs, his activity may issue in prophetic social 
criticism. The biblical prophets, when they came out of their “ecstasy” 
and marched off to denounce the king, can be seen as mystics with social 
purpose. William E. Hocking in The Meaning of God in Human 
Experience (1912) pointed out the social-prophetic tendencies in mysti- 
cism. Yet the communal aspect characteristically remains secondary on the 
part of most men and women who have sought mystical union with the 
divine or the sacred. 

The existentialist perceives the absurd character of existence by looking 
at the debris of the historical process. But he makes his act of despair or 
of affirmation alone: he can in the end receive no help from others in the 
face of existential absurdity (Barrett, 1962, pp. 29 ff.). Kierkegaard, a 
forefather of present-day religious existentialism, scorned those who 
claimed to profess a faith because they were surrounded by a cloud of 
historical witnesses; his successors also chide those who seek such support 
(Kierkegaard, 1941, pp. 45-47). Finally, the fundamentalist, while he 
may often be a devoted member of the church, will isolate those aspects 
of the drama of rescue or salvation which accent personal belief, personal 
redemption (Murch, 1956, p. 22). He will ordinarily scold those who 
stress religious motifs growing out of the social. 

In addition to these three serious and often unsophisticated arguments, 
one must also notice that twentieth-century Western popular religion is 
often by intention asocial or noncultural in its concepts. The man who 
professes that the whole religious reality is incarnate for him as he listens 
to a Beethoven symphony or hikes in the woods or grasps a fishing rod 
is not making this point in order to stress that a symphony is a group- 
process or that he is a member of an Appalachian Trail Society or Izaak 
Walton club. He is ordinarily suggesting or boasting that he can stand 
above the social process as he perceives it in institutionalized and or- 
ganized religion; he can “make it on his own.” Pure religion and unde- 
filed is that which depends upon the isolated person’s hold on the 
infinite—an experience which theoretically could be the same at all times 
in all places and cultures. 


Religion in Cultural Context 


The history of religious research in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies has run counter to these individualist and ahistorical contentions. 
The nineteenth century in European academic circles saw what may be 
called “the crisis of historical consciousness.” Throughout the century 
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(Richardson, 1964, pp. 103 ff.), as scholars tried to recover from the 
Enlightenment’s assault on religion and to absorb Romantic or develop- 
mental views of history, they worked to set all religious activity into 
cultural context. This meant for many the rise of critical historical method 
directed to the study of the roots and Scriptures of Western religion. 
Out of the application of this method grew an understanding that the 
Scriptures were not necessarily lead-encased repositories of truth un- 
touched by human history. They not only shaped community; they were 
shaped by them. The Hebrew Scriptures were not dropped from the 
heavens; they had grown out of the communal experience of “the ancient 
people of God” in their dialogue with their prophets and seers and scribes. 
The Christian’s New Testament was not exempted from the contingencies 
of history. It, too, was an open-ended canon that was itself the product 
of community over a two-century span. It not only gave birth to early 
Christian formal life but was expressive of that life. The Church had 
come first, and the written Bible for the most part followed it. The rather 
formidable studies of the “form-critical” method attempted to discern 
the many literary forms that derived from various stages, locales, or types 
of religious experience in cultures and communities (Connolly, 1965). 

The historical study of the roots of Western religion was matched 
during the nineteenth century and ever since by the attempt to place the 
study of world religion on a positivist, scientific, and comparative base. 
The Religionsgeschichtliche Schule (Richardson, 1964, pp. 128 ff.) in 
Germany was matched by French and British clusters of scholars who 
wanted to find the religious a priori in man. They sought the essences of 
all religions or accented what all held in common. The inevitable if not 
always intended corollary of these studies was a relativizing of religion. 
Henry Sidgwick commented that when one discovers that others challenge 
what he has always regarded as ultimate truth, his own hold on it is 
shaken. This comment could also be matched by the contention that when 
one found that what he thought he held uniquely was held also by 
others, he found his confidence in its truth-power shaken. In any case, 
the comparative religionists, both by their method and their discoveries, 
inevitably removed religion from isolation and located it in cultural 
history. 

A third direction which nineteenth-century religious research took, to 
leave a legacy and to set the terms of later society, relates to the urbaniza- 
tion, industrialization, and “complexification” of society. The eighteenth- 
century Enlightenment spokesmen had often stressed the autonomous 
individual; some of their argument was incarnated in institutional formu- 
lations that grew out of the French and American revolutions (Arieli, 
1964; Gabriel, 1956). Their arguments had been stated at what later 
historians often regard to be the last possible moment in which their 
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plausibility was apparent. The industrial revolution changed the base 
from which their contention grew. No study of religious development in 
the late twentieth century will make sense apart from recognition of the 
fundamental changes which grew out of that kind of revolution. 

Historian E. J. Hobsbawm has chronicled the age of revolutions and 
asked whether in human history, at least since the discovery or invention 
of agriculture and the village, anything more extensive and profound had 
occurred than that “takeoff? in economic growth, invention, factory 
building, and urbanization which was evident in England beginning 
around the 1770’s and spreading through America and Western Europe 
during the next century. Pace the precisionist historians who found traces 
of industrialization reaching back a half millennium before 1770 or who 
were wary of historians calling processes “revolutions.” Hobsbawm 
argued that if the term “revolution” could not be applied to that industrial 
change, then it is a meaningless term to apply anywhere—no other change 
was so far-reaching (Hobsbawm, 1962, pp. 27 ff.). 

Religious educators and psychologists are well aware of the trauma and 
possibilities implied in that change. Religious values which for centuries 
if not millenniums could be nurtured in the cozy context of a single 
tradition, isolated in a valley or a village culture, were buffeted as people 
were uprooted and compelled or drawn to the magnets of the factory 
cities. Their self-understanding changed as they saw their labors divided 
from the wholistic peasant role to the segregated piecework of the factory. 
Some enemies of the industrial process saw men transformed into 
machinelike integers, “thingified,” depersonalized, and, in Marxist terms, 
alienated. The rise of machines tended to displace man in the universe. 
The know-how required for making the machines for this irreversible 
revolution put a premium on scientific discovery and practical inventive- 
ness. This meant that centers of learning had to change from tradition- 
orientation (around philosophy, grammar, rhetoric, logic, theology, or 
history) toward innovation and technique (Queffelec, 1964; Symanowski, 
1964). 

Classical political theory and conventional historical studies were 
jostled. A new science was developed. “Sociology was born of the attempt, 
since the eighteenth century, to understand the fundamental transforma- 
tion of society, a transformation which has since become increasingly 
more drastic and more manifest” (Gellner, 1965, p. 34). For the social- 
industrial-oriented scholar, 


in the twentieth century, the essence of man is not that he is a 
rational, or a political, or a sinful, or a thinking animal, but 
that he is an industrial animal. It is not his moral or intellec- 
tual or social or aesthetic, etc., attributes which make man 
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what he is; his essence resides in his capacity to contribute to, 
and to profit from, industrial society. The emergence of in- 
dustrial society is the prime concern of sociology [Gellner, 


1965, p. 35]. 


One need not be so dramatic, self-confident, or inclusivist as Gellner— 
indeed, one need not talk of essences of man at all. It is more characteristic 
of modern positivist analysts to withhold judgment about the character 
of man, or, like the Marxists, to see him as an indeterminate and un- 
finished product in his praxis or cultural process (Petrovic, 1967, pp. 
67-114). Yet one can hardly deny the power of the new factor of indus- 
trialization nor fail to see the potency of the disciplines roughly subsumed 
under the category of sociology. 

The “sociology of religion” was born of that intellectual revolution and 
thrives in our own time as one distinctive yet widely embraced way of 
looking at the whole of the religious reality (Wach, 1944). The sociologist 
of religion has methods and means for locating the mystic, the existen- 
tialist, and the fundamentalist. But he will tend to relativize the absolute 
isolation of each of them by the very act of locating them. He may, for 
instance, see each of them as alienated “dropouts” from the industrial 
society. Or he may “see through” what they set out to cover up: the fact 
that their attempt to abstract themselves from historic reality (into 
mysticism) is seen in the setting of the history of mysticism. Religious 
fundamentalism is seen not as timeless truth but as a communal expression 
of resistants to modernity and repristinators of earlier forms of indi- 
vidualism. Existentialists are dismissed or appreciated as participants in a 
specific historical phenomenon occasioned by some social threats in the 
twentieth century. (Each of these, in reply, hastens to point out that 
sociology of religion when it sets out to be inclusive is positivist and 
results in sociologism; which, in effect, means that they perceive the 
relativist, historically conditioned character of that discipline! The game 
can be played both ways.) 

A fourth dimension of the nineteenth century “crisis of historical con- 
sciousness” affected a field concerning which twentieth-century science is 
often uneasy: theology itself. Whether or not theology should be called a 
science, according to conventional Western definitions, is problematic. 
Some of the conventional definitions argue that only that can be scientific 
which can produce or deal with an object whose existence can be verified 
in conventional empirical ways. The theologian talks about “God” but 
cannot produce that object for scrutiny. There have been as many replies 
to this charge as there have been kinds of theologians in the modern 
world. One school takes pride in not being thought of as scientific; it is 
an intuitive art that transcends scientific methods. Others have said that 
it is possible to be a theologian without an objective reference point in a 
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deity “out there” (Robinson, 1963). More have turned modern theology 
into the study of man in the act of being religious. The father of this 
school or trend was Friedrich Schleiermacher at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century (Johnson, 1964); in the late twentieth the anthro- 
pological keynote is sounded equally regularly by Roman Catholic (von 
Balthasar, 1967) and Jewish theologians (Buber, 1965), as once it had 
been uttered by Protestants. The hazards of this approach are apparent, as 
was pointed out by Ludwig Feuerbach, Karl Marx, or Sigmund Freud 
decades ago: theology turned anthropology means that human words, 
images, paradigms, and projections exhaust what men had earlier spoken 
of as divine reality. Religion was illusion. “God” was the word for man, 
writ large. But contra Feuerbach (Hook, 1962, pp. 254 ff.), many theo- 
logical writers argued only that anthropology is the first word in theology: 
one must begin by concentrating on the believing subject before he speaks 
of revelation, metaphysics, speculation, or transcendence. 

However the theologians set out to deal with the anthropological revo- 
lution, it was clear that they were children of their own time, products of 
an age which saw the religious reality to be culturally and communally 
conditioned. To say that the word about man is the first word in theology 
means that theologians have to take on an intense preoccupation with the 
study of the human venture. In so doing, they normally would pick up 
the findings of the historical relativists, the comparative religionists, and 
the sociologists of religion—along with others not previously referred to 
here, who dwell upon the humanistic aspects of the psychology of religion 
or who study religious motifs and tendencies in contemporary literature, 
to cite but two examples. 

The study of religious education and development, then, cannot be seen 
in isolation from two centuries of effort to locate religion in historical, 
social, and cultural contexts. If this point is kept in mind, certain main 
themes which are developed in this book will be kept clearer and certain 
points which have to be neglected in the interests of space will receive 
at least some attention. In the remainder of this chapter we shall use this 
motif in two ways: first, to comment on the highly problematic topic of 
the definition of religion, and then, secondly, to introduce readers in a 
slightly less cursory fashion than the previous pages allowed to the 
question of what the social-cultural setting might mean for religion and 
the study of religion. 


The Problem of Defining the Topic 


The reader may be puzzled by a book on religious development whose 
authors have not felt constrained to define the adjective which limits their 
subject matter. They are not to talk about nonreligious education; they 
are restricted to religious development. Yet not only did few show interest 
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in saying what was meant by “religious”; those who did tended to despair 
of the idea of agreeing with the others. What is more, the editor let them 
all off with a good conscience by saying that it was not necessary to define 
the term or to agree upon the definitions that did bob up or emerge. This 
decision—a generally laudable one—is significant for making the chief 
point of this chapter the ways religious reality is conditioned by history, 
culture, and society in the eyes of modern students of the subject. 

Not all terms are as problematic as “religion.” One would expect 
authors of a book on the development of apples or automobiles to define 
apples or automobiles for people who had not previously encountered 
either before. Or, assuming that all readers knew what they were, it 
would at least be incumbent upon the authors to make clear that the 
book on apples knew where apples ended; they were not writing about 
peaches or pumpkins. The automobile experts did not have to deal with 
computers or sailboats; they knew where the definition of “automobile” 
began and ended. 

The same situation would normally prevail in the case of more abstract 
subjects. Thus an editor of a collection of essays on research into the 
industrial process or the rise of sociology (to take two concepts from the 
previous pages) would expect them to begin to agree on the under- 
standing of what was involved in “industrialism” or “sociology.” Yet writ- 
ers on religion are to be let off the hook. Will this not be indescribably con- 
fusing to readers? That question is legitimate; one can answer pro- 
visionally in the affirmative: yes. It would be less confusing if one could 
assemble a cluster of authors who could draw up bibliographies of research 
on an easily definable subject whose limits are clear and which could be 
staked off at once with many “off-limits” areas at the borders. But such 
an assemblage in our case could be remarkably dull and wearying; its 
representatives would do readers a disservice, for they would miss most 
of the excitement of the topic and would be spared the experience of 
learning a significant fact about religion today: The reality and its defini- 
tion are in process in historical, cultural, and social contexts. 

So no definitions of “religion” which are agreed upon by all will be 
found here, because they can be too confining or too protean. An experi- 
ence in dealing with curriculum committees of universities will illuminate 
the problems attendant upon that decision. One can sit with the committee 
at University A, which contemplates founding a department of religion. 
Advocates of such a department will regularly resort to arguing that the 
modern university in a secular world has neglected a body of subject 
matter or a well-defined discipline. In the Middle Ages, so this argument 
runs, theology was one of the chief disciplines. Not only was the body of 
learning which it cultivated easily set apart from other such bodies (it 
dealt with God, as they did not; it dealt with the sacred, while they dealt 
with the profane), but it could also embrace or inform others, for it was 
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the “queen of sciences.” The latter-day advocates of a religion department 
would ordinarily be less imperialistic. They would normally complain, 
however, that the pluralism of society has made people cautious about 
advocating the truth of a religion in a university; therefore, so as not to 
offend any constituents, all religion had been dropped. In the process, the 
student was deprived of subject matter important to millions in the 
society; he was not given a base for understanding many elements 
necessary for self-knowledge in Western culture. 

Suppose the curriculum committee took up such advocates on their 
proposition and returned with a proposal that courses be taught on 
Protestantism, Catholicism, Judaism, Hinduism, Islam, and so on. One 
can picture the rejoinder: Such an approach is too static and confining. 
It will miss the real heart of religion, the way moderns make up their 
mind about ultimate reality. Really, one must begin at a different point, 
in the study of historical, cultural, and social forms, ideas, and expressions. 

Now visit the curriculum committee of University B. Here the advo- 
cates of a program in religion come in with the kind of argument that 
develops in the encounter at University A. They contend: Religion is not 
simply incarnate in relatively static institutions. It lives in the nuances of 
contemporary literature. Religion can best be perceived in the disguises of 
those things to which people give ultimate attention: listening to 
Beethoven symphonies or holding fishing rods, or whatever. Religion may 
more properly be located in a way of life, in nationalism, in success cults, 
in fraternal orders, than in the inherited and formal high religion. The 
“secular” men on the curriculum committee then press for definition, 
and something like this emerges: religion has to do with anything which 
concerns men ultimately, as Tillich would have described it (Tillich, 
1951, pp. 10 ff.). Whenever a subject or a goal is pursued with absolute 
intensity, at the expense of all historical relativities, then that is religious. 
Secular man replies: Then, why need a religion department? Why not 
simply improve the existing fields? A good university anthropology or 
sociology department should be pursuing men in the act of taking things 
ultimately seriously. A good literature field ought to probe these ultimate 
nuances in literature, should it not? Why need a religion department for 
the study of man, if our psychologists do their job well? Stick to your 
last: if you want religion here, teach about Christianity, Judaism, 
Islam, Hinduism, and so forth. 

It is clear that most serious students of religion today would not claim 
that their subject is exhausted by reference to the lore and tradition of 
inherited high religions. It seems equally clear that they will not be 
content to be boxed off in that way. So, too, will they continue to have 
difficulty pointing to the limits of what they consider religion to be in the 
humanistic realm. 

This difficulty can now be taken into the halls of churches or syna- 
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gogues where the issues of religious development are considered. Few 
educators would be willing to let the study of static, formal, high religions 
exhaust all that is implied in the term “religion”; all but a few would 
probably argue that the learner is done a disservice unless he is intro- 
duced to values and to the religious dimensions of his whole perceived 
world. He must encounter music and the arts, not only when their 
subject matter is formally religious but also when they have a bearing on 
the religious aspects of human reality. The same point can be extended 
into the study of ethics, societal life, and personal expression. To settle for 
the static definition rules out too much; to argue for the view which sees 
religion as pervasive seems to lead people into an encroachment on the 
proper domains of secular educators and violates modernity’s agreed-upon 
division of labor in society. Here the issue stands. 

Failure to agree upon the definition of “religion” has not occurred be- 
cause the subject is regarded as trivial by those involved with religious re- 
search. Nor could one say that the ground rules prohibit inquiry toward a 
common definition because the subject is too new (as might be the case, 
for example, with the concept of “antimatter’—which may take a 
millennium after its “discovery” for clear definition). Nor has there been 
a shortage of attempts by notables in the past or the present to define 
religion. Other reasons have to be reckoned with, and they are the ones 
which will help set the subjects of this book into proper perspective, or 
at least set them in one among numerous legitimate perspectives. 


Why Definitions Change 


The first reason has to do with the fact that the definition, like the 
subject, is culturally and socially conditioned. The term “democracy” 
means something different when uttered by today’s Chinese or East 
Germans, who are drawn to it on one hand, or when contended for by 
American liberals—or John Birchers—on the other. The definition of 
democracy depends upon who advocates it. 

A second aspect of the problem of definition is inherent in the evident 
pluralism of the society which has stimulated the research spoken of in 
this book. The doddering cleric in Fielding’s Tom Jones could make 
clear that when he said religion he meant Christian religion and when 
he meant Christian he meant Anglican. To do so, he had to screen out 
most of what humanity meant by the term, and was probably regarded 
as absurd by most readers of the novel in its own day—even though 
Anglicanism then still represented the majority of Englishmen. There is 
such a thing as accidental or intentional pluralistic ignorance, wherein 
others’ religion is not taken into account in definition because one is 
unaware or does not want to become aware of their presence or their 
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beliefs. But the moment one overcomes pluralistic ignorance he finds his 
definition taking on new scope. 

Thus the Westerner once upon a time could have defined religion as 
that which relates to an otherworldly reference or object. But in the 
twentieth century large portions of Western religion have dropped the 
otherworldly reference without dropping everything else that has his- 
torically belonged to religion: they still form churches or attend 
synagogues, are ordained, wear religious garb, evoke theological symbols, 
and in other ways make clear their intention to be seen in religious 
contexts. What is more, the overcoming of pluralistic ignorance has 
meant that people have become aware of Eastern groups which have 
never, in Western terms, held to concepts that could be called other- 
worldly. Yet Westerners themselves have always thought of these as 
religious. Those who combine their old reference point and their newly 
acquired knowledge, then, are constrained to enlarge their definition of 
what is religious to something which clearly includes more than “other- 
worldliness.” The definition is in process as religion is in process, and it 
is enlarged as pluralism is reckoned with. 

To these two reasons we add a third: The social and cultural context 
has been changing, for many researchers, in the direction implied by an 
equally undefined term—the “secular.” There was a time when it was easy 
to know what “secular” meant: It referred to priests exposed to the world 
as opposed to those who belonged to religious communities; it meant lands 
that were not under ecclesiastical control; it could relate to any area of 
life for which the sacral or divine was not formally vital. The definition 
of “secular” is also in process today, and a pluralist experience envisions 
even more applications: Its destiny is tied to the vagaries of “religion’s” 
definitions. 

Out of the range of meanings of “secular” one might choose to concen- 
trate on some things like these: “Secular” implies movement into a world 
view where one acquires an objective distance on the religious reality. 
Religion becomes a department of life in the division of labor. It is 
something that can be taken or left, acquired and possessed or denied, in 
a secular society—which at best does not put a premium on being religious 
or a prohibition against being antireligious and at least is neutral on all 
things religious (Munby, 1963, pp. 20 ff.). In short, religion is not needed 
for the interpretation of reality on the part of those who denominate 
themselves “secular.” 

When a society moves to such a stage, the definition of “religion” will 
change. When there was a creative interpenetration or interfusion between 
sacral and secular, divine and human realms, and when this was officially 
substantiated, metaphysically sanctioned, and ceremonially reinforced (as 
in the medieval West), the definition of religion differed from the way 
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it appears when there is a schism in the culture. In the nonsecular society 
of fusion, religion is simply the evident truth about ultimate reality. In 
the secular society with its breach between realms, religion is regarded 
neutrally from the outside or a choice is made on the part of those who 
come into its orbit. H. L. Mencken pointed out quite appropriately that 
it was America—at once so secular in its assumptions and so religious in 
its practices—that coined the concept of “getting religion,” as one gets 
religion when he attends a revival. Many may not even know that religion 
needs definition until that definition becomes problematic: it refers to 
all their reality, until they encounter pluralism and secularity. “A religion 
is seen as such only by those outside it. For its adherents it is simply the 
highest form of truth” (Monnerot, 1953, p. 20). 

The fact that with the editor’s permission the authors are free to talk 
about religious development without even trying to agree on a definition 
of “religious” or “religion,” then, is an example of the implications of a 
secular, pluralist society which harbors many kinds of religious options. 
And this fact occasions comment on the times: it is no less important to 
account for a problem of definition than it is to define. St. Augustine once 
said that he always knew what time was, until someone asked him—but 
this did not prevent him from working out a temporality-obsessed 
philosophy of history. We also know what religion is, until someone asks 
us—but this does not prevent us from making meaningful comment on 
the realities to which the term points. 


Attempts at Definition 


Failure to agree and the decision not to need to agree on the definition 
do not release people from the obligation to become familiar with 
attempts at past definition, and disinterest in past definition can only 
impoverish studies in the present. If it is true that the definition of 
“religion” is so historically conditioned, it is well to begin with the Oxford 
English Dictionary, “A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles,” 
for decades the bible of language-oriented philosophers and scholars. The 
dictionary leads off with the etymological problem which absorbs the 
interest of lexicographers: religion comes from religion-em, “of doubtful 
etymology, by Cicero connected with relegere, to read over again, but by 
later authors with religare, to bind... .” 

The first two definitions in this dictionary hardly relate to modern 
prevalent usage: they speak of a state of life bound by monastic vows or a 
particular monastic order, rule, or house. The fourth’ definition comes 
close to that advocated by the conventional curricular writers at our 
mythical University A: “a particular system of faith and worship.” Of 
the remaining five definitions, a combination of the third and the fifth 
is most meaningful: 
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action or conduct indicating a belief in, reverence for, and 
desire to please, a divine ruling power; the exercise or practice 
of rites or observances implying this; .. . recognition on the 
part of man of some higher unseen power as having control 
of his destiny, and as being entitled to obedience, reverence, 
and worship; the general mental and moral attitude resulting 
from this belief, with reference to its effect upon the individual 
or the community; personal or general acceptance of this feel- 
ing as a standard of spiritual and practical life [italics added]. 


Instantly, one can see how historically conditioned and culturally bound 
such a definition is. Western transformationist religion, such as radical 
death-of-God Judaism or Christian atheism, is reluctant to speak of “a 
divine ruling power” or “some higher unseen power.” Yet they, no more 
than Eastern religious atheism, could easily be dismissed as being simply 
nonreligious. Their advocates would argue that they are being religious in 
a new way or in a way not previously recognized by historically condi- 
tioned Westerners (Altizer, 1966; Rubenstein, 1967). 

If the Oxford English Dictionary’s definitions are conditioned by earlier 
Western history, so has later experience affected recent attempts at 
definition. Purnell H. Benson (1960), Wilfred Cantwell Smith (1962), 
Walter Houston Clark (1958), Clifford Kirkpatrick (1929), and the 
writers cited by Morris I. Berkowitz and J. Edmund Johnson (1967, pp. 
1 ff.) are illustrative. One of the most ambitious of these, Smith, demon- 
strates the point about the new occasions for changing definitions. His 
valuable account—the 130 pages of footnotes retrace the whole history of 
the definition—reveals a main theme of the author. Smith feels that 
Christian theologians have been unfair in their definition of “religion”: 
They have tried to say that Christianity is not a religion but a faith—and 
that other men have religions. In the process, Smith questions whether 
the term “religion” is of much use to anyone anymore, and as another book 
title of his suggests, he prefers to speak of The Faiths of Other Men. 

Before dismissing “religion,” Smith provides a bibliography which cites 
the work of W. Warde Fowler (1929, pp. 319 ff.), M. Kobbert (1914), 
Walter F. Otto (1911), J. B. Katzler (1952-1953), and Henry Toomey 
Wilt (1954), and takes a stand of his own. He points out that most studies 
of religion range on one side or the other of the etymological dichotomy 
cited by the Oxford English Dictionary. The relegere (“with the impli- 
cation that a ‘religious’ person is careful in his worship”) group is 
primarily concerned with subjective attitudes, with the involvement by 
which man is related to something. Those who stress religare (to bind) 
stress obligations to the objective realities, with that outside man to which 
he is related. Thus Tillich’s definition of religion as “ultimate concern,” 
while it relates to an objective “ground of Being” in authentic religion, 
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also allows for ultimate involvement with proximates like success, sex, 
or nation, and thus in Smith’s terms is part of relegere. Historic and 
conventional religion, on Oxford English Dictionary principles, would 
have the sense of religare, the objective binding to a point or person or 
process outside history (Smith, 1962, pp. 203 ff.). 

Smith suggests that possibly two roots or words coalesced in religio. 
(“It is evident, at least, that the meanings of two roots coalesced in the 
minds of those who used the word. It is not unknown for a word’s 
meaning to be influenced by a ‘false’ etymology, which is another way 
of saying that two streams of meaning converge.”) Smith reasons that 
such a coalescence would help explain the freedom with which the same 
people use the word now in subjectivist, now in objectivist senses. 
Whether or not Smith’s rationale seems speculative and fanciful, his 
book-length argument demonstrates once more the socially conditioned 
character of definitions of “religion.” He is motivated by a generally posi- 
tive attitude toward the high religions. He insists on calling these faiths too. 
At the same time he is critical of what he regards to be the rather arrogant 
judgment placed upon these other faiths by Christian particularists who 
want to set their faith apart from others. 

In any case, it will be seen that most authors in this book will be 
speaking sometimes in subjectivist, and at other times in objectivist, senses. 
What is relatively new in the Western world is the recognition that one 
can speak of religiousness without the objective reference. In this respect, 
the history of the usage relates to a main theme of Western history. 

Westerners could use the word in an objective sense (“bound to an 
object,” a supreme being, a person or power outside the visible world of 
effects) without being troubled—until the modern period. The Enlighten- 
ment and the nineteenth-century crisis of historical consciousness in re- 
ligion, coupled with the brute facts of industrial transformation and the 
rise of conceptual sociology forced Westerners to see religion in a new 
light. Nicholas Berdyaev (1962, pp. 16 ff.) has pointed to a dialectic in 
history which will help understand current striving. He says that there 
may be a period of tradition and continuity, during which a society may 
feel at repose with the past, at home with previous expressions. So it was 
with pre-Enlightenment usage of “religion”: Westerners always implied 
an outside reference, even when they could not agree on him or it or on 
how to relate to him or it. Then, according to Berdyaev, a time of fateful 
schism and disruption follows. This has been the legacy of the nineteenth 
century, when the old Western Jewish-Christian synthesis was breaking 
up. At such a time people feel out of continuity with, the past. For fhe 
bearded giants of nineteenth- to twentieth-century formation—Marx, 
Darwin, Nietzsche, Freud—this meant, with varying inflections, that 
“God is dead.” Man is alone in the universe. If he is to be religious, man 
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will be so by projection and through illusion, by busying himself with his 
subjective experience but not with an objective referent. Berdyaev sees 
such a moment as potentially creative for historical work, or, better, for 
philosophy of history: it may issue in original thought. So in the matter 
of “religion”: the recent past has seen researchers scurrying to encompass 
more kinds of realities in their definition. 

In the process, the sense of flow from the past to the present is inter- 
rupted; the organic character of religio-secular experience is disrupted; 
the integral sense of synthesis in life is threatened. During that period, 
to return to Berdyaev’s dialectical picture of the occasion for a creative 
flow, modern sociology of religion was born. Researchers today still live 
off that first creative burst, and students of the social-cultural context of 
religious development cannot avoid reference to the controversies which 
grew out of these analyses. Space does not permit detailed discussion at 
this point, but some recall is necessary. 


Social Accounts of Religion 


The two giants who both stood outside the inherited stream of witness 
to an objective outside reference for religion were Karl Marx and Max 
Weber. They offered vastly differing pictures of the meaning of religion. 
Marx’s attack on religion relied upon its involvement with social forces. 
After Marx, it has been difficult to look at societal problems without 
discerning religious roots or to look at religion without seeing the societal 
context. Marx took the nineteenth century’s discovery of anthropology 
with absolute seriousness and went further than Feuerbach: The founda- 
tion of all criticism is criticism of religion, because religion sanctions the 
separation of man from himself, the gulf between sacred and profane, 
between supernature and nature—and thus does not permit man to be 
free to participate in the material process of history. “The critique of 
religion is the prerequisite of all criticism. . . . The foundation of this 
critique is the following: man makes religion, religion does not make 
man” (Lefebvre, 1968, p. 10). 

One is amazed to see how much of anti-Marxist religious thought and 
activity has accepted the Marxian economic analyses of religious defini- 
tion. When an American church extension board charters a new congre- 
gation, it will ordinarily make extensive surveys of a community, not in 
order merely to discern whether the people of that community are able 
eventually to pay for the religious organization; they are often generous 
enough about subsidizing such organizations. Rather, they want to cal- 
culate whether the people belong to an economic bracket in which they 
would find a particular brand of religion acceptable on their market. 
Various kinds of religious constructs are appealing to lower, upper, and 
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middle classes; to intellectual or white-collar workers. In effect, such 
planners are recognizing with Marx that the definition of religion has 
changed. What is in dispute is not the objective sense of religion— 
relating to a higher, spiritual power. Rather, one speaks of care in the 
subjective, human side of nurturing the “spirit” in specific material 
contexts. 

The other grand alternative was Max Weber’s. His was somewhat less 
deterministic and did not necessarily begin with the definition of the 
economic animal called man. Weber was interested in studying the mun- 
dane consequences of religious belief. He urged that one’s religious stance 
had a profound influence on social form. This stance was not wholly 
dependent upon one’s economic status; it was partly independent of it. 
Weber made room for altruism, self-sacrifice, and other motivations 
which would have had to be written off as “bad faith” by Marxian 
analysts. But when Weber turned his methodological presuppositions on 
specific historical entities such as the relation of Puritan Protestantism 
to the rise of capitalism and modern work ethics, while he began at the 
opposite point from Marx, he substantiated no less than his opposite 
number in sociology of religion the idea that definitions of “religion” were 
socially and culturally conditioned. He was not interested in the lonely 
Puritan but in the ideal type of Puritanism and what it meant for one’s 
economic attitudes. For Weber as for Marx, the sense of seeing man in 
direct relation to an ultimate reference point outside the world of effects 
had disappeared (Freund, 1968, pp. 176 ff.). 

Weber and Marx, while they are polar, do not exhaust the modern 
options in the social study of religion, learning, education, and develop- 
ment. Before them the father of modern sociology, Auguste Comte, had 
discerned—though with more of a metaphysic behind his positivist 
method than he would have recognized—the sense of schism and disrup- 
tion modern man felt against the religious past. Comte and the Comtians 
were convinced that man had moved past theological and metaphysical 
stages to a positivist stage (Aron, 1965, pp. 57 ff.). Each Comtian has had 
his own terms for seeing man move past all-embracing life-styles or 
single principles of reason per each epoch. Thus they sometimes saw 
earliest man to be primitive and magical. Later he moved to a theological 
stage, at which time the great religions were born. Following this may 
have come a philosophical and early scientific stage. Modern centuries 
have seen the rise of a post-theological, scientific-technological-industrial- 
rational man and society to which religion in the old sense was destined 
to give way. The classic definitions of religion grew out of the epoch 
which Comte styled theological or which others call religious. A work on 
religious development in that era would not have been double-minded 
about relegere or religare, about care or obligation, about objective or 
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subjective reference. The recent decades, in which the two most Comtian 
epochs were still seen to overlap, provide the ambiguity for those who seek 
to define. 

With Comte one should also cite Emile Durkheim, whose basic find- 
ing on religion has a bearing on the topic under discussion. Durkheim 
tried to account for the roots of religion on a mundane basis. Instead of 
being asked to remain aloof from the world, the religious man organizes 
and socializes his manner of living in it. That was easier to do in an age 
when religion had little difficulty with an objective, extrahistorical, extra- 
sociocultural reference. But Durkheim chronicled what later sociologists 
called secularization by reference to the division of labor in society: 


Religion tends to embrace a smaller and smaller portion of 
social life. Originally, it pervades everything; everything social 
is religious. . . . Then, little by little, political, economic, 
scientific functions free themselves from the religious function. 
[They] constitute themselves apart and take on a more and 
more acknowledged temporal character. God, who was at first 
present in all human relations, progressively withdraws from 
them; he abandons the world to men and their disputes. At 
least, if he continues to dominate it, it is from on high and 
at a distance, and the force which he exercises, becoming more 
general and more indeterminate, leaves more place to the 
free play of human forces. The individual really feels himself 
less acted upon; he becomes more a source of spontaneous 
activity [Durkheim, 1933, p. 169]. 


Those who summarize religious research in this book live post-Durk- 
heim. Some of them may in their personal life be moved by a synthetic 
theology which embraces all of life. But they as scientists chronicle a 
world in which division of labor has set in. And they report on mystics, 
existentialists, and fundamentalists who gladly accept the Durkheimian 
observation as normative for our epoch, if not necessarily universally or 
eschatologically ideal. It would be impossible for them to account for this 
new situation while remaining content with pre-Durkheimian definitions 
of religion wherein all forces of life, including the social, are made up of 
people who feel “acted upon.” 

While Comte and Durkheim both turned attention away from the 
inherited religious culture of the West, this does not mean that they fore- 
saw the evaporation of religion or desired its demise. Comte took his 
social vision and put it to work for the fashioning of a new religion of 
humanity, a vision with obvious social implications. But Durkheim, who 
turned in a different direction, was no less devoted to seeing a large role 
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for religion. As a sophisticated social thinker, he would have considered it 
beyond the range of possibility for one man to devise a religion, as Comte 
had tried to do. He had a different burden and a different interpretation 
of the human story. 

Durkheim asked how heterogeneous and disparate individuals could 
form a consensual society. He criticized his own times for failing to 
provide people with a means for integration. In Les Formes élémentaires 
de la vie religieuse he moved along the lines Comte had worked. By 
focusing on totemism in Australia he worked out a general theory of 
religion and on that basis began to outline a sociology of knowledge. His 
very definition of religion included the element of unity on the part of 
all those who follow certain beliefs and practices in a single community 
called a church. He reasoned from the elementary and simple to the 
secondary and the complex, arguing that religion belonged to the 
essence of man and was an integrating factor in healthy society. 

So Comte and Durkheim, in their views of the temporal transcendence 
or spatial segregation of religion, join Marx and Weber, with their alterna- 
tive, yet both social, accounts of religion in human affairs. Ernst Troeltsch 
(1931), Talcott Parsons (1963), and Joachim Wach (1944), among others, 
have made original contributions to the understanding of religion in a 
pluralist, industrial world, but they and their peers or students—with the 
exceptions of students of mysticism—have united in facing the problem of 
the ways in which religion is drenched in culture and society is shaped 
by religion. Tillich’s dictum that religion is the soul of culture and culture 
the form of religion has been widely accepted and accounts for the dissi- 
pation of definitions of “religion,” since the culture is by no means any 
longer homogeneous or synthesized. 

The analysts of religion-in-culture are not ideologically committed to 
“the dropping of the object,” the disappearance of the transcendent note, 
or the death of God—at least not necessarily. But their method, post- 
Kantian or phenomenal and post-Comtian or positivistic, will tend to 
bracket the questions of the existence of the transcendent object and will 
concentrate on the community of the believing subjects. They will tend 
to see the signs associated with religion in the world to be opaque, not 
transparent. Erich Heller (1959, p. 212) contrasts Luther’s view (as a 
late medieval man) of these signs (bread, water, and wine), which 
symbolize the eternal and infinite, with Zwingli’s early modern model, 
in which they are merely representative as symbols; the believing subject 
brings something to his use of the signs; he does not necessarily find 
them bearers of the infinite. Heller is probably right when he suggests 
that moderns have tended to follow Zwingli and see the breakdown of 
the symbol in a pluralist and often “godless” way. 

To this point we have concentrated on the problems in defining “reli- 
gion” occasioned by the secularization of life, or the subjectivizing and 
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socializing of existence—at a time when religion in the objective sense re- 
mains also present and when many still argue for ahistorical views of 
eternal truth or individualist modes of grasping it. If we are to take truly 
seriously the proposition that the cultural conditioning of religion is best 
demonstrated in the fate of the term and the disagreement over the 
definition, it is important to introduce one other element that has been 
born of controversy in our time. Were this book to deal with religious 
development in the sphere of Eastern religions, the next topic could pos- 
sibly be omitted with profit. But it is assumed (and the preponderance 
of titles in the bibliographies of all chapters makes this clear) that the 
Western and Jewish-Christian experience will be kept in mind by most 
users of its findings. For them the word “religion” has undergone still 
another transformation, to which we have already alluded in the discus- 
sion of Wilfred Cantwell Smith. 


Theological Views of Religion 


Religious educators and psychologists who deal with religious develop- 
ment may, with good warrant, be puzzled by the occasion for that trans- 
formation. For the past several decades Christian theologians in particular 
have given the word “religion” a pejorative sense, based on their normative 
theological stance. The pure scientist may be baffled by this new usage: 
How can he put his heart into religious development when religion itself 
is under attack from the custodians of the lore of religion in the main 
Western traditions? Here it will be possible to trace only the Protestant 
trend, but it also has Roman Catholic and Jewish counterparts. Those 
who do not regard theology as a science may question whether theologians’ 
usage is built upon research in the conventional sense. In their view 
theology is based upon unverifiable revelation or experience. Yet in the 
present context we are talking about the theologians as historians or 
literary analysts of a tradition that has been incarnate in the Western 
experience. They do not claim a new revelation or some secret access to 
the infinite. They are reporting on what they believe to be a neglected 
feature in the documents. And the scientific educator or psychologist is 
not free to evade the history that such as they make through their 
exposition. 

That exposition has concentrated on the ways in which Western reli- 
gion stands counter to Christian faith. Karl Barth in the progress of his 
multivolume Church Dogmatics (1945, Vol. 1, pp. 324 ff.) made the 
distinction strongest when he spoke about “religion as unbelief.” This 
pejorative sense sounds like nonsense, coming as it does from the pen of a 
Christian theologian. Then one reads on and listens as Barth expounds 
what he means, in what amounts to a new contribution to the already 
complex definition of “religion.” 
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Religion, in this reading, is a human achievement, not a divinely based 
reality. It is the result of the strivings of human spirituality. As such, for 
whatever good it may incorporate, because it represents striving it pre- 
occupies man and does not permit him to be acquiescent to the startling 
and surprising divine word of judgment and grace. The man who is 
religious has his hands and ears full: he cannot grasp or hear a word of 
judgment or grace which runs counter to his conventional expectations. 
This means that for the Barthian, religion involves man in self-preoccu- 
pation. “How am I doing, God?” is a free translation for a purely 
subjective self-encounter. For Barthians, the fundamental countercategory 
is revelation, which is “the abolition of religion.” If religion were legiti- 
mate, revelation would not have been necessary. The theologian in that 
case does not profitably begin by an empirical study of religion—as writers 
in this book do—but rather with listening to revelation. “If man believed, 
he would listen, but in religion he talks. If he believed, he would accept 
a gift; but in religion he takes something for himself. If he believed, he 
would let God himself intercede for God; but in religion he ventures 
to grasp at God.” Thus religion is “always unbelief. And unbelief is 
always man’s faith in himself (Jenkins, 1962, p. 27). 

The uninitiated may gasp at what sounds to him like pontifical and 
judgmental language about all of human history. His own presupposi- 
tions may collide here with the Barthian lineage in modern Western 
theology. The point, however, has to be taken into consideration: 
Barthianism happened. It did not not happen. Regrettably, Barth did not 
seek a different word than “religion” and thus he contributed to con- 
fusion. He happened to choose the term “religion” and many followed 
him with this dramatic definition. To the scientific student of religion it 
may look as if a main group in Christian theology has blown holes in a 
ship, thrown out the pumps, and then gone up on the bridge further to 
command it while it sinks. 

If Barth’s conservative revelationism has been dispensed with by many 
avant-garde Western religious thinkers, his use of religion in an always 
pejorative context has not been jettisoned. In fact, through a onetime 
disciple, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, who has served as mentor to a generation 
of Protestant and later Catholic theologians, the usage has been confirmed 
in a much more secular context. Bonhoeffer envisioned the end of religion 
and the development of a religionless Christianity (Bonhoeffer, 1953, pp. 
121 ff.). He, too, indulged in dramatic definition. For him, religion 
implied a specific metaphysic, a dated form of spirituality and piety, and 
a dehumanizing self-preoccupation in matters of the inner life. He en- 
visioned the presence of a kind of godless man who recognizes the 
transcendent in the midst of the world in Jesus Christ. The Christian 
would repudiate religion as it had previously been known. 
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To some, the development of Bonhoeffer’s thought allowed for a way 
to rescue Barth’s from oblivion and to keep Christianity from turning 
purely humanistic (Hamilton, 1965, pp. 168 ff.). But some who were only 
slightly more conservative saw in Bonhoeffer “the abolition of religion” 
and with it, of the Christian faith (Morris, 1964). Wars between theolo- 
gians are ordinarily confusing to outsiders; in this instance it is be- 
wildering to those who operate with any historic definitions of “religion.” 
What is one to teach, if he is a religious educator, but now must turn his 
back on religion? 

Here it is helpful to turn to the positive aspect of the antireligious 
theologians. Most of them have tried to appropriate into their thought (by 
revisiting aspects of their tradition) the aspects of secularity which could 
be congruent with the historic faith. Friedrich Gogarten (1956) argued 
that the momentum of biblical prophecy had been away from myth and 
metaphysics, magic and memory, ceremony and self-preoccupation with 
spirituality. It impelled man freely into the world, where the idols of 
other men, along with one’s own religious icons, had to be toppled. 
Thinkers like Gogarten were often unclear as to just why they turned 
to Christian motifs as being normative or exemplary in human history 
(van Buren, 1963), and also as to the ways their views differed from pure 
and simple humanism, for they ordinarily recalled the figure of Jesus 
Christ, the event of Easter, the faith of the Church, without being very 
clear about an objective divine reference point that was somehow outside 
history, as historic religion had seen it. 

Whatever their theological ambiguities, the “neoorthodox” antireligious 
theologians did effect something of phenomenological significance. They 
helped caution the students of religiousness away from a mere de- 
terminism or reductionism which implied that the study of the social 
and cultural context exhausted the subject of the religious factor. Whether 
they appealed to revelation, to ecstatic experience, to metaphysics, or even 
when they evaded the attempts to be precise, they did suggest that faith 
can be seen as sui generis and not wholly reducible or explainable. People 
act spontaneously and surprisingly, often against the tendencies of their 
social environment and cultural epoch—this is especially true of religious 
geniuses and founders—and when they are observed acting in this fashion 
they cannot be easily explained away as simple environmental products. 

What they depicted, whether they called it religionless Christianity, 
Christian atheism, or, more frequently, secular Christianity, demanded 
the same kind of attention that students of development or educators in 
general had once given to religion as such. What might be called for in 
the future is that their private and dramatic use of “religion” cause that 
word always to be placed in quotation marks, while those who do not 
operate with a theologically normative judgment against religion be per- 
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mitted to use it without the clutter of those marks! In any case, those who 
have attacked religion in the name of a specific faith were so common, so 
notable, and so strategically placed that it was coming to be possible to 
speak of them as “mainstream.” In that instance, those who set out to 
define “religion” henceforth will have one more problem to add to their 
already heavy burden. And this one more problem, like most of its 
predecessors, manifestly was growing out of a new sociocultural historical 
condition or episode. 

On the general subject of religion, then, the main line of Western 
thinkers inside the religious organizations did not vastly differ from the 
attackers from without: the Jean-Paul Sartres who spoke of bad faith; the 
Walter Kaufmanns (1958) who echoed the charge; or, on a popular level, 
the Pierre Bertons (1965) who found much that was phony and false in 
conventional religious response. 

The definition of “religion” is seeing a new and more positive light in 
the reaction to secular theology. Historians of religion like Mircea Eliade 
have tried to stand outside their own cultural process and to perceive the 
religious phenomenon, which they find to be pervasive even in the modern 
world where people choose to live in a basically desacralized universe. 
Inevitably, Eliade’s school has helped restore the concept of religion in 
academic and some theological circles. Near the end of his life Christian 
theologian Paul Tillich was beginning to relate to Eliade as a means of 
demonstrating his interest in the positive aspects of religion (Tillich, 
1966, pp. 80 ff.). The Ambiguity of Religion (Harned, 1968), the title of 
one follow-up book in the secular-religious controversy, pointed both 
ways. What is man: Is he secular or religious? What is good for man, 
secularity or religiousness? The phenomenologists who operated on 
scientific, not normative, bases were reluctant to commit themselves to 
the answer. What is man? In Nietzsche’s terms, he is indeterminate. In 
Marx’s terms, he is his praxis. More recently, cultural anthropologists and 
other students have spoken of him as being his product; his culture as 
being multivalented (Lee, 1966). These thinkers are reluctant to play the 
game of philosophy of history. They do not know history’s outcome, so 
they are unwilling to say what man will turn out to be. They are observers 
of the human scene, cautious about placing value judgments—as theo- 
logians often did—over against secular or religious responses. 

The ambiguity in the social definition is made most clear when one 
deals, for example, with the groups studied by D. G. Charlton (1963). He 
studied the cults of science, the social religions, the metaphysical religions, 
the neopagan groups, and the cults of history and progress which in the 
nineteenth century submitted to France’s “darling vice” of system build- 
ing, as one historian put it. He surveyed the achievements of Comte, 
Littré, Taine, Renan, and others and dubbed their systems—built on post- 
Christian terrain—“secular religions.” By contrast to the twentieth- 
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century secular movements, these groups were often self-assured about 
powers beyond man. These were normally referred to as the Ideal or the 
Integrating Absolute. But they were vague abstractions or pale shadows 
of the objects of historic religion, and in effect led to concentration on 
the human subject. In twentieth-century America a Protestant death-of- 
God theologian, Thomas J. J. Altizer (1966), spoke in similar terms; so 
did Jewish theologian Richard Rubenstein (1967): God was dead—that 
was stated with a surety that would have made old-style metaphysicians 
gasp. But the death of God did not mean the end of religious observance, 
whether as despair or as celebration. 

Most educators, psychologists, anthropologists, or sociologists, who with- 
out a normative reference or a handy philosophy of history, have to com- 
ment on the present, respond more congenially to the social analysts who 
find religion to be pervasive but undergoing transformation. They share 
with nineteenth-century social thinkers the view of the social character of 
religion. They share the twentieth-century theological thinkers’ view of 
the radical change which the psyche is undergoing, or which the social 
groups are experiencing in the industrialized and pluralist West. They 
are merely hesitant to prophesy the end of religion (they have to wait and 
see) or to advocate support of religion (as descriptive scientists, they have 
no business with it). Their contribution to both the definition of “religion” 
and to the appropriation of it as a sociocultural reality is to document 
and account for the myriad changes and transformations it has under- 
gone. It will be profitable to recount some of their arguments. 


Current Sociological Views of Religion 


David Martin (1965), a British student of the sociology of religion, 
has written advocating the elimination of the concept of “secularization” 
from sociology. When used, it ordinarily disguises a metaphysical bias 
(whether rationalist, Marxist, or existentialist) on the part of the user. 
It has to serve to cover too many entities to be of much clarity. Does it 
refer to this-worldliness over against other-worldliness? If so, how account 
for this-worldly Eastern religions or, for that matter, Texas Baptist 
millionaires in the West? Martin demonstrates that there is no mono- 
dimensional, monodirectional process that can be called “secularization.” 
One could reply that the same strictures apply to the term “religious.” 
Perhaps Martin would maintain, in return, that such a weighted term as 
“religion” is far too deeply anchored in the lexicon for removal at this 
stage, whereas social thinkers and religious leaders are themselves re- 
sponsible for entrenching the misused and misusable alternative “secular.” 

In his study of what philosophy ought to be about in the industrial- 
sociological age, Ernest Gellner (1965, pp. 123-125) refuses to interpret 
Western history on simply nonreligious grounds. His historical study is 
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important for our view of how religion is bonded to the sociocultural 
context. With specific reference to the industrialized affluent nations 
where Judaism and Christianity have made their deposit, he demonstrates 
how the West went “over the hump of transition” to a new approved 
social contract while carrying along a residue of Jewish-Christian teaching, 
particularly on ethics. The residue remains on the landscape, more or less 
like a glacial moraine. The revolution has occurred. The society chose 
to bond a view of production with a view of matter and ethics. “The 
ideology with which a society has passed the hump of transition is likely 
to remain its nominal doctrine, thereafter. . . . It seems as unlikely that 
the West will repudiate its formal religious faiths, as that the Russians 
should disavow Marxism.” The content may erode, become selective, 
symbolic, and “spiritual.” There may be some demythologizers. But a 
thoroughgoing reform or purgation would be inconvenient and em- 
barrassing. It might be undertaken by elites without pervading the social 
order or the masses. The result? There develops a civic religion, incul- 
cating devotion to the values of the community in which it exists, yet 
tolerating devotion to rival objects of worship. 

We might imply this insight into the history of one of the “indi- 
vidualist” religions of modernity, Protestant fundamentalism. In many 
ways it is the product of the societal revolution achieved during passage 
“over the hump of transition” when certain Protestant work-values were 
associated with the new laissez-faire achievement ethic in such a successful 
bond that it was regarded as universal and normative. If this reading is 
correct, then privatistic Protestant fundamentalism, which follows the 
Durkheimian analysis about division of labor and turns it into an injunc- 
tion to churches to stay out of economics or politics, would be itself one 
of the chief supports of a specific economic-political status quo. It would 
remain individualist because of attachment to economic doctrines using 
that name, even though and even while it represents a sociocultural and 
historically conditioned group force. 

Sociologist J. Milton Yinger (1963, pp. 69 ff.) engages in quiet polemic 
against the theologically oriented social thinkers who too easily speak of 
secularization and are too ready with normative views to judge religious 
transformation. What men like Will Herberg (1955) call secularization, 
he calls radical religious change, often disguised under symbols of non- 
change. In effect, he says that religion changes in its social and cultural 
contexts right under the noses of the theologians and at the hands of the 
laymen. These laymen retain many historic symbols of faith but often 
unconsciously adapt them and adjust them to help them interpret societal 
change. 

Gerhard Lenski (1961), inspired by Max Weber, in a celebrated study 
of Detroit religious groups, found much evidence to counter the secu- 
larizers and the Marxist interpreters. It was clear that Protestants (white 
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and black), Catholics, and Jews acted in different ways on various social 
issues. And these different ways did not depend purely upon class in- 
terests; they were obviously shaped by diverse religious communities and 
signals. Lenski was not writing, however, for the comfort of conventional 
custodians of orthodoxy. He found that rarely did these communities 
embody much of the sentiment or character of their founders, and the 
signals they emitted were often quite novel and adaptive. But they were 
distinct. 

One of the more ambitious if brief and abstract proponents of these 
views is Thomas Luckmann (1967), a theoretical sociologist, who concurs 
with the secularist thinkers in their observation about the decline of 
religious institutions in the industrialized world. The old-line institutions 
live on best where the direct impacts of the technological order have been 
least apprehended: among women and children, in village and rural areas. 
But if industrial change has assaulted the institutions—here he parts 
company with those of prosecular bias in the churches and out—this does 
not mean that religion has disappeared or is disappearing. It is being 
transformed and relocated; it goes underground or finds new embodi- 
ments in the “sacred cosmos” of people and in the essentially religious 
grasp of a world view. Luckmann is much devoted to the concept of the 
social self, and sees religion shaped by interpersonal encounter or by the 
phenomenological world. 

The respondents to secular theologian Harvey Cox: Catholic sociologist 
Andrew Greeley, Jewish thinkers Richard Rubenstein and Steven 
Schwarzschild, and Protestant theologian Harmon R. Holcomb (Calla- 
han, 1966) were a few among many who argued that the religious reality 
has by no means come to the point of diminishing or disappearing in the 
modern city. It is undergoing transformations that hardly make it recog- 
nizable to the conventionally orthodox or the intransigent, but this does 
not mean that it carries no potency for the shaping of life. 

Here it is not our purpose to decide which of the three are correct: the 
thinkers inside and outside the church who document and foresee pervasive 
postreligious secularity; those who hold to an ambiguous view of the value 
of religion; or those who envision religion undergoing an almost infinite 
number of transformations or revisions without totally disappearing. 
What is important to note is that they all add immeasurably to the 
complication of the task of defining religion even as they greatly enrich 
the number of phenomena to be studied in the modern world. More 
significant, they all share the view, over against those who have held to 
classic ahistorical views of revelation or dogma, that whatever objective 
reference religion may or may not have, its subjective element is certainly 
prime in the interaction of people in culture or of man in relation to 


matter. 
To conclude this discussion of the social transformation of religious 
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definition: First, it is apparent that the religious reality and the need for 
the term are both with us and should probably remain for some time. 
Second, it suggests that those who use “religion” in an always pejorative 
and dramatically novel sense must take care to make clear their eccentric 
interests if they wish to be understood. Third, educators and students of 
religious development will have to continue to live with a sick, confusing, 
ambiguous term like “religion”; no clear alternative has presented itself 
with enough potency to stand a chance of gaining acceptance in the 
culture. 


Sociocultural Values in Religion 


Religion is the soul of culture. Culture is the form of religion. The 
major portion of this chapter has been devoted to seeing the bearing of 
these propositons on the definition of the adjective “religious” in this 
book, its title, and its chapters; at the same time, we have reveled in 
some of the historical transformations that have made life with the term 
interesting for scholars who are bored with the static. For the rest, it 
remains only to consolidate the point about the way in which society and 
culture shape values in religion, in order to free later authors in this study 
from having to refer to the topic constantly. 

As a religious historian, it is vocationally or methodologically attractive 
to me to try to establish the point by reference to events and interpreta- 
tions in Western religion in the twentieth century. Such reference does 
not exhaust the ways in which one could speak of the reality, but the 
historical note is often slighted in sociological, psychological, or educa- 
tional studies, and it is necessary for understanding the point at issue. 
How, specifically, has the sociocultural context of values been rediscovered 
in the West? How have religious leaders tried to overcome the picture of 
solitary religiosity inherited from the Enlightenment or from the mythic 
age of the inner-directed frontiersman or the pioneer? How have they 
countered the partial pictures of the mystic, the existentialist, or the 
fundamentalist in their own time? (It is not necessary here to go into the 
question of polemics against these privatistic views; what is important is 
the attempt on the part of theologians, scientists, or historians to give as 
accurate as possible an accounting of perceived reality.) 


Person-in-Community 


None of the major religious forces of the West has an easier time stress- 
ing the cultural and social context of religious education than does 
Judaism. Among the Western religious groups, Jews have had occasion 
more than most to stress the communal. During the twentieth century 
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an ancient dream of a specific restored promised land served to unite 
people and to give them a common sense of identity. That dream served 
also to resuscitate biblical motifs. Yahweh dealt not just with the person 
but with person-in-community. He dealt with his people as a father with 
child, a lover with beloved, a judge with guilty parties. The guilt of one 
person caused a stain on the whole community; the innocence and sacrifice 
of a pure one could have an effect on the whole community. Children 
were initiated into the clan and thereby into the tradition of the faith. 

Later Judaism, because of the hostility of the Gentile majority in Europe 
and the threat of assimilation and the loss of identity in America, kept a 
sense of “people” and social reality even in the years when religion in the 
West was coming to mean what one did with his solitariness or when 
Protestants argued for the “right of private judgment” and Catholics 
developed individualistic piety. The experience of the Holocaust, in which 
the Nazis treated all Jews as guilty, no matter what the individual was 
or had done, further demonstrated the common fate of all the people. As 
with the communal, so with the cultural aspect: Judaism has been un- 
usually alert to the meaning of cultural change for the formation of the 
child. The movement from ghetto to suburb has caused great concern 
among those interested in Jewish identity as a basis for interpreting 
religion. The decline of synagogue attendance, the change in the role 
or image of the rabbi, the commercialization or secularization of many 
rites (the bar mitzvah or hotel wedding, Passover at a hotel on Miami 
Beach), has occasioned some concern about the cultural evolution of a 
tradition. The difference in appropriating a history when it occurs to 
people in New York on one hand, the East European pale on another, 
or in Israeli kibbutzim on still another, has demonstrated the cultural 
bonding of religion and people. 

Western Christians have profited somewhat from Eastern Orthodoxy’s 
sense of community and culture as they have sought to recover their own 
historical identity. The Eastern churches, as in Russia, have developed 
the concept of sobornost, which sees the common life of Christians as a 
whole. But the new encounter with Eastern Christians was not by itself 
powerful enough to account for Western Christian change. 

Some of the change came, of course, through all the disciplines which 
have been assumed on these pages. The very complexity of life in a 
technological age has made its point. The federalization of many processes, 
the interdependence of people in an age of mass bombing of cities, the 
dependence born of division of labor, and the crowding of people in an 
urban era—all of these serve to remind people that they are not islands. 
Many, however, saw religion as one realm that exempted them from 
complexity and interdependence. Beethoven, the fish pole, and the right 
of private judgment could be exercised against culture and society. The 
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economic doctrines of laissez-faire capitalism and the sense of autonomy 
that was asserted by Enlightened individualism could be resorted to as 
legitimatizing religious isolationism and separation. 


People of God 


The twentieth-century theological recovery tended to deprive people 
of such a usage or interpretation of religion. For decades, the renewal of 
biblical scholarship was organized around motifs like Heilsgeschichte 
(Cullmann, 1967): therein, people tried to grasp the sweep of divine 
action in history, as Yahweh dealt with his ancient people as a people, 
and how in the time of Jesus Christ there was the self-conscious formation 
of a “new people of God.” This motif, coupled with critical scholarship’s 
concentration on the social forms which produced different layers of the 
scriptural writings, awakened a sense of how the Bible was both con- 
ditioned by time and place and concerned to see the faith apprehended 
in community and culture. 

The biblical study was also apprehended by liturgical scholars who for 
several decades tried to find ways that would express koinonia, the 
common life in the Body of Christ (Thornton, 1942). The Body of Christ, 
the communion of saints, and dozens of other biblical and ecclesiastical 
motifs from the past were reinvoked to help people apprehend the com- 
munal view of faith. Such teachings surfaced for half the Christians of 
the world at the Second Vatican Council in the 1960’s, when “the People 
of God” picture came to dominate (Abbott, 1966). In addition to all this, 
Catholic philosophical theology, in part inspired by the evolutionary 
accents of Teilhard de Chardin, relished the very complexity of life which 
antiurbanists and anti-industrialists had shunned. 

Protestant theology saw the development of similar trends, over against 
an even more radically individualistic recent past. The search for a 
Heilsgeschichte was also strong in its history. The Faith and Order studies 
of the World Council of Churches led millions to reexplore the concept 
of “tradition,” which many Protestants had abandoned to Catholics 
(Minear, 1961). Social realists like the Social Gospel thinkers or the 
Niebuhr brothers in America talked not only about personal vice but 
social sin, about moral man and immoral society. Anglicans drew on 
resources in nineteenth-century thought like that of Frederick Denison 
Maurice, to stress the interdependence and shared life of all men and 
of Christians. 

Protestantism, so highly exposed to secular research, was also readily 
open to the extraecclesiastical changes which testified to the communal 
dynamics of the industrial age. One of the areas which adapted least 
readily to these findings was that of education. So much religious educa- 
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tion was in the hands of local churches and these churches were so often 
in the hands of people who sought private refuge from the social world 
(Reinhart, 1962), that a doctrinal or ideological value on ahistorical 
individualism (or a merely ecclesiastical bureaucratic alternative to it) 
was frequently contended for. Protestant localism was sometimes sup- 
ported as a check against ecclesiastical bureaucratism and modern im- 
personality. Those who prepared religious educational materials out of 
habit or with a sense of calculation catered to that interest. Evangelical 
teaching about personal redemption, individual rescue from a world of 
sin, and economic achievement in personal competition, served to rein- 
force the motivations to try to isolate religion from a social world. 


Sociocultural Impact 


The social analysts, whether they tried to or not, did not let the localists 
and individualists play the game on their own terms. Historians, for 
example, were able to point out that far from incarnating the main line 
of Christian teaching from the Bible and most centuries since, the 
individualists and those who saw religious revelation acontextually were 
heirs of a recent (nineteenth-century) adaptation. Economic thinkers 
were able to locate the professors of these distinctive points of view by 
discerning their place of residence (e.g., suburbs as opposed to ghetto) or 
economic bracket. While not necessarily all determinist in their view of 
cultural-social formation—most allowed for exception, eccentricity, re- 
ligious genius, prophecy, and other modes of partially transcending en- 
vironment—these analysts were not able to exempt the individualists from 
their observations about communal and cultural impact. 

Religious educators, even when they were not formally concerned with 
the topic, revealed that they understood something of cultural impact in 
many ways. This showed up in all the debates about the use of modern 
art in Sunday schools; in the vehement arguments about religion in 
public schools; in discussions of the architectural settings for religious 
education. Sight, sound, smell were taken into account as conditioning 
every appropriation of faith. Revelation was not seen, then, as a “bolt out 
of the blue” and truth not as an encased exempt deposit. These subtle 
accents, often suppressed by formal doctrinal treatments, recognized the 
impact of environment on religious development. 

Formal study of the social apprehension of religious reality was closely 
related to study of the sociology of knowledge. Peter L. Berger and 
Thomas Luckmann in The Social Construction of Reality (1966) suc- 
cinctly covered most bases on this topic; while not substantially devoted 
to religion, the book reflected the authors’ background in the sociology of 
religion, and many of their offhand illustrations came from that realm. 
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The authors contended that they posited neither an ahistorical “social 
system” nor an ahistorical human nature. They wanted to see sociology 
carried on in dialogue with history and philosophy. “Its object is society 
as part of a human world, made by men, inhabited by men, and, in turn, 
making men, in an ongoing historical process.” They were dependent in 
part upon Marxian contributions, but moved beyond that concept of 
ideology to an all-embracing yet not deterministic view of the social con- 
struction of reality. 

A British Catholic Marxist, Brian Wicker, has ingeniously assembled 
various approaches to the sociocultural construction of reality and char- 
tered a path Toward a Contemporary Christianity (1966). At first glance, 
his references and resources are surprising; for the most part they are 
nonreligious and non-Christian or even anti-Christian. One of these is, 
of course, Karl Marx, who taught moderns and might teach religious 
people again the importance of the concept of transforming nature. 
Marx’s mode of being-in-the-world implies the economic transformation 
of nature, which involves not only bodies and language but the natural 
environment, which thereby becomes expressive. This view counters the 
secular individualism that denies an ontological reality to the natural 
species, says Wicker. The autonomous individual, apart from nature and 
society, is a separated abstraction. That does not mean that the individual 
in community is only an element in anonymous collectivity. The Marxist 
analysis allows, in the interaction of man and nature which is the basis 
of species life, a process of transformation from chaos to meaning. Nature 
is meaningful, expressive, humanizable. Wicker urges that the Christian 
community seek power, grace, and control of the world also by avoiding 
autonomous individualism and autonomous collectivity. 

A second element derives from the atheist phenomenologist Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty, who saw “perception as a way to the world.” We are 
already inserted into the world, before even our most primitive concepts 
of subject and object arise. This is the basic condition on which all our 
knowledge and understanding of the world rests. Perception presupposes 
the body as its base. “My body is wherever there is something to be done.” 
“T” exist only in relationship to the world; my body “gives me” the world. 
Wicker sees in Merleau-Ponty a refutation of the secular world’s search 
for total uniformity and transparency in man’s view of the external world 
and a setting up by the religious educator of a more complex and _ sur- 
prising view of the perceived world. Such a phenomenological view is 
curious about the mystic but has no way of making sense of a mystic’s 
claim that he leaves the body perception; it is related to existentialism but 
does not allow its sense of isolation from the world of effects and persons; 
it studies the fundamentalist but does not recognize the fundamentalist’s 
view of a revelation unconditioned by time and space. 
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The third surprising source is in “language as the form of communal 
life” as exemplified by a religious neutralist, Ludwig Wittgenstein, a 
man who devoted much of his career to showing that religious proposi- 
tions were nonsensical. Rather than devote himself to the problematic 
side of Wittgenstein, Wicker points to the religious promise in his social 
concept of language. Language is a mode of being-in-the-world, and 
makes possible a communal being-there. “Language, then, is the form of 
community life, in the sense that it makes us present to each other, not 
as separate individuals, but precisely as members to one another.” 

Not all religious thinkers would be so eager as Wicker to build their 
case on the teachings of the major nonreligious or antireligious thinkers 
of the time. But Wicker has pointed to three constituent elements of 
Western religion when he concentrates on the transformation of nature, 
the bodily perception of all effects in the world wherein man is inserted 
and where he is condemned to meaning, and on the social character of 
language. These elements were obscured by those who isolated the indi- 
vidual and exempted revelatory, mystical, or speculative experience from 
historical scrutiny, or overlooked the social and cultural construction and 
apprehension of reality. 

Religious education and the study of the psychology of development 
are being enriched in our time by the study of the sociology of knowledge, 
language analysis, and phenomenology. Various theorists and educators 
may bring different commitments to their reading and study in these 
fields; but it is hard to picture them doing justice to reality as perceived 
by their contemporaries when they fail to deal with these modes of 
study-in-the-world about modes of being-in-the-world. 


Conclusion 


Despite the difficulties, attempts to define “religion” in various cultural 
and social settings will continue. Thus in his study of religion as a cul- 
tural system, Clifford Geertz (1968) has attempted a definition of “reli- 
gion.” A religion is 


(1) a system of symbols which acts to (2) establish powerful, 
pervasive, and long-lasting moods and motivations in men by 
(3) formulating conceptions of a general order of existence 
and (4) clothing these conceptions with such an aura of 
factuality that (5) the moods and motivations seem uniquely 
realistic. 


Geertz is manifestly a son of his time. He does not, as his ancestors would 
have had to, commit himself to an aprioristic definition of that system of 
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reference to an object outside the world of effects. His “seems” is appro- 
priately neutral and noncommittal. His “moods and motivations” may 
not be the strongest terms possible. But he has herewith demonstrated 
once again how the attempt at defining “religion” remains an urgent, re- 
spectable, and creative aspect of the disciplines which study man and men, 
and how promising these varied approaches are for religious researchers 
and educators. Were he a sociologist, a theologian, or a historian, his 
definition would be somewhat different. Had he spoken out of his disci- 
pline fifty years ago, we must surmise he would have spoken in somewhat 
different language to somewhat different concerns. He joins that scholarly 
“cloud of witnesses” that continues to stimulate the thought and enlarge 
the world of religious teachers and learners. 
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Chapter 3 


TWO ISSUES IN 
MEASURING RELIGION 


James E. Ditrres, Yale University 
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It is difficult to overstate the importance of this third introductory 
chapter, because it presents distinctions which form a breakthrough to 
more precise and significant research in the field of religious develop- 
ment. Dittes shows why studies in the field of religious psychology should 
make allowances for the contrastung response of two types of “believers” — 
those for whom religion 1s a thoughtful commitment, and those for 
whom religion is a formalized and external response. In establishing his 
case, Dittes reviews the research which provides empirical evidence that 
people holding the same beliefs and carrying out the same religious 
practices can differ radically in how religion affects their lives. When the 
responses of these two groups of religionists are separated (as was done 
in the Allen-Spilka study on prejudice), the result is significantly differing 
data. 

A similar breakthrough has occurred in the field of psychotherapy and 
counseling. The research is showing that there are two kinds of highly 
trained psychotherapists and counselors whose difference is found not in 
training but in how they relate to counselees. Those who evidence the 
human qualities of empathy and warmth have a positive effect; those 
who lack these qualities tend to affect their counselees negatively. Because 
research in the past has not recognized the possibility of negative as well 
as positive outcomes from counseling, all persons of the same training 


1 Acknowledgment is made of permission granted by the Addison-Wesley Publishing 
Company to adapt Dittes’s materials for this chapter and Chapter 9 from Handbook of 
Social Psychology, Vol. 5, 1969. 
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have been grouped together. In such studies, the effect of one has 
canceled out the impact of the other, resulting in data that fail to show 
much gain from this highly specialized service. In like fashion, many of 
the ambiguous results reported in this volume may be the result of having 
combined data from two types of religionists and treating these data as 
from one population. This chapter makes it quite evident that it is not 
enough to know what people say they believe without knowing how these 
beliefs are held. 

The second issue, though not as important as the first, is nevertheless 
basic to a scientific study of religion. Dittes establishes the fact that there 
is empirical evidence for regarding religion as both unidimensional and 
multidimensional. This, interestingly, parallels the conclusions being 
made from the research on alienation, a counterpart of religion. Aliena- 
tion, a historic characteristic of man, and in many respects the opposite 
of faith, has been empirically identified as both unidimensional and multi- 
dimensional. Apparently both religion and alienation can be studied as 
singular motivating qualities of life, and both can be examined in various 
dimensions or forms. 

A further treatment of the conceptual framework introduced in this 
chapter will be found in Spilka’s chapters on religious beliefs and mental 
disorder (Chs. 12 and 13). 


For further information on the author, see page 861. 
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The researcher’s dilemmas in defining and measuring religion tend to 
cluster around two fundamental problems. One has to do with the degree 
of differentiation between religion and other phenomena. The other has 
to do with the degree of differentiation within religion. (a) Is religion 
comprised of events, experiences, institutions, and other phenomena which 
are readily distinguishable from other, “nonreligious” events, experiences, 
institutions, and so forth? Or is religion to be regarded more as a subtle 
dimension pervading all phenomena and not to be identified (though 
particular individuals and cultures do make such identifications) with any 
particular phenomena? (4) Whatever the decision on the first question, 
do the events, experiences, and other phenomena (or the more subtle, 
pervasive “dimensions”) comprise a cohesive, interrelated whole? Or do 
they, rather, provide a diverse range of variables only loosely arrayed 
under the rubric of “religion”? 

Both questions are subject, in part, to empirical determination, especially 
the second. Both questions are also subject, in their conceptualization, to 
more normative, theological considerations, especially the first, which is 
raised most acutely these days by discussions of such matters as “secular 
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religion,” “religionless Christianity,” “atheistic theology,” “latent church,” 
and by vigorous imaginative efforts to establish new forms of church and 
ministry. . 


Religion as Explicit and Differentiated 
versus Religion as Subjective and Diffused? 


One particular dilemma of definition and measurement—the greatest 
dilemma for the social psychology of religion—is a distinction which has 
been persistently noted at least since the time when Old Testament 
prophets distinguished between solemn assemblies and righteousness 
(Amos 5:21-24), between sacrifices and steadfast love, between burnt 
offerings and knowledge of God (Hos. 6:6). 

On the one hand there is religion in relatively explicit form, tending to 
be public, social, overt, manifest, institutionalized, formalized. This is 
religion as it is readily and conveniently identified within the culture, 
tending to be segregated into particular behavior, formal belief, or 
institutional connection which is identified by the culture as exclusively 
religious and as distinguished from nonreligious activity. Such religion 
provides a social psychologist with reasonably reliable, objective, and 
familiar indices. 

On the other hand there is religion in more subjective form, more a 
matter of personal attitudes, orientation, set, frame of reference, a response 
expectancy, values and loyalties and commitments, fundamental motiva- 
tions or standards—the spiritual dimension of all life. “Religion is one’s 
system of devotions, reverences, allegiances, and _practices—whether 
avowed or implicit, conscious or unconscious” (Appel, 1959, p. 1777). This 
is religion as it is more commonly regarded by religious spokesmen. It is 
also the religion implied by most comprehensive psychological theorists 
(e.g., Freud). This religion may be identified within or without more 
explicit and institutionalized religion of the kind discussed above. “Few 
men can avoid the problem of struggling with questions of ‘salvation’ 
(how can man be saved from his most difficult problems?), or the nature 
of reality, of evil (why do men suffer?), and the like” (Yinger, 1957, p. 
15). For reasons which will be made clear later, this chapter will adopt 
the terms suggested by Allen and Spilka (1967; R. O. Allen, 1965) to 
designate this distinction: consensual religion and committed religion. 
Terms suggested by others have included “primary” and “secondary” 
(Clark, 1958), “moral commitment” and “calculative involvement” 


2 Excerpted from “Psychology of Religion,” in Vol. 5 of Handbook of Social Psychology. 
(Rev. ed.) Lindzey, G., and Aronson, E. (Eds.) Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1969. 
Used by permission of editors. 
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(adapted by Ashbrook, 1966, from Etzioni, 1961). Terms given common 
currency by Allport—“extrinsic” and “instrinsic’”—will be discussed later. 

Like the broad concept religion itself, many of the frequently studied 
phenomena and many of the most used categories themselves may be 
subject to the same distinction between the consensual and committed. 
For example, conversion may represent primarily a change of institutional 
allegiance or may take place—even if highly emotional—within certain 
generally prescribed forms which an institution or culture makes norma- 
tive. Or conversion may refer to a much more subjective and private 
change of orientation and values. Similarly, “belief” may refer to assent to 
publicly formalized doctrines, or to much less articulate personally held 
attitudes and expectations. “Belief in God” may refer to formally held 
doctrines, or to a more generalized, diffused expectation or set as to 
whether the fundamental environment is basically hostile or benign. The 
term “faith” may refer to no more than the major religious groups—as one 
might speak of an “interfaith sample” of Christians and Jews. Or it may 
refer to the content of formal doctrines. On the other hand, faith may 
imply an attitude of trust without particular cognitive content or in- 
stitutional implications and pervasive of many roles and situations, not 
just those places or postures conventionally regarded as religious. Most of 
the categories in Glock’s much-cited array (1962) might apply either to 
consensual or to committed forms. 

The distinction here is sometimes labeled as a difference between re- 
ligion and ethics or morals. For example, Hartshorne and May’s classic 
study (1928) demonstrated slight relation between institutional religious 
activity (especially attendance at religious education) and varied indices 
of values and moral behavior. A finding along these lines (Black & 
London, 1966) reported that for a large student sample of Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews, church attendance, prayer, respect for clergy, and 
creedal orthodoxy occupied a distinct religious factor (along with obedi- 
ence of parents, laws, and patriotism) independent of judgments on a 
large array of moral decisions (except for disapproval of sexual activity, 
which was loaded moderately on the religion factor). 

But it should be noted that within the area of ethics itself, a comparable 
distinction is found in what may be described as debate over whether the 
basis for ethical behavior is in formal prescriptive explicit principles, or 
whether it is in a kind of properly “tuned” existential responsiveness. (See 
Gustafson, 1965, for a survey.) 

Most well-known typologies appear to be at least partially congruent 
with this delineation, including that of Fromm between authoritarian 
and humanitarian religion (1950), and even James’s types of the ex- 
troverted “healthy-minded” and .more introspective “sick-souled” (1902), 
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although James’s preoccupation with individual religious experience made 
him relatively unconcerned with any form of institutional religion. Even 
the much-overused church-sect distinction—(Weber and Troeltsch)—has 
among the many dimensions it embraces something of the distinction 
referred to here. 

Perhaps the most notable theological attempt to discern the relationship 
between the inner spiritual life and the more visible and public was by 
Jonathan Edwards (1959). Mistrustful of his contemporaries’ reliance 
on dramatic conversion experiences (for which, ironically, his own preach- 
ing was so frequently responsible) as evidence of God’s grace and the 
criterion for a true religious life, Edwards struggled to evolve 12 calmer 
and more objective “signs” or criteria. 

The argument is sometimes erroneously advanced—as a resistance to 
psychological investigation of religion at all—that scientific investigation 
must be restricted to the more formal and explicit, that the spiritual 
dimensions are inaccessible to objective investigation. It is, of course, true 
that what has here been called the subjective is more difficult to assess 
reliably, but in principle is as accessible as any psychological phenomena. 
Religion, even as spiritual life, remains a human phenomenon. There may 
be metaphysical or other philosophical and theological questions relevant 
to religious behavior or religious belief. But the impossibility of psy- 
chology’s answering these questions does not preclude the effort to address 
psychological questions. 


Are the Two Types Correlated? 


Most persons who have made such a distinction have intended to imply 
by it the hypothesis that the two types are not closely correlated; some- 
times there is the prophetic insistence that they are negatively correlated. 
Yet the social scientist—perhaps like institutional church leaders—how- 
ever much he may in principle concede the distinction and lack of cor- 
relation, may often act as though the distinction did not exist or as though 
the two types were closely correlated. The explicit, consensual religion is 
far more accessible and manageable. Because of the difficulty of develop- 
ing well-defined concepts and reliable indices of the more subjective 
dimensions of religion, the social psychologist is strongly tempted to use 
an instance of the explicit or consensual as an index for the subjective or 
committed. 

However, the validity of such an assumption is made dubious by fre- 
quent analysis, much of it by religious leaders themselves, which makes it 
appear that the relation between these two aspects of religion—the more 
explicit and formal, and the more subjective and pervasive—may range 
widely from a positive to a negative correlation. The sequence appears to 
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be common in which (a) particular personal orientations or attitudes or 
behavioral sets tend to develop and exist independently of any institution; 
(2) the patterns become formalized and institutionalized; (c) the institu- 
tions and structures tend to persist autonomously of the founding ideology 
and to promote attitudes and behaviors varying from or even contradictory 
to the founding theology. 

It is the last development, when it allegedly occurs, producing an in- 
verse correlation between the two types, that particularly prompts public 
attention to their distinction. This was the occasion for the Old Testament 
prophets quoted above, and to span many eras of other prophets and 
reformers—for the distinction Kierkegaard proposed between “official 
Christianity” and “the radical Christian.” 

Within religious thinking in this generation there happens to be 
particularly vigorous analysis asserting the negative correlation. This may 
make the distinction seen particularly important in this period of the 
history of religion and make it particularly implausible for the social 
psychologist studying contemporary phenomena to use the readily 
measureable explicit and consensual as an index for the more subjective 
and committed. Three examples may be cited. (2) Among Roman 
Catholics, the radical institutional reforms occasioned by the Second 
Vatican Council apparently represent long-smoldering criticism of the 
negative correlation. (4) Among the three most noted Protestant Eu- 
ropean theologians—Bultmann, Brunner, and Barth (to which might be 
added Bonhoeffer )—even the most conservative, Barth (1956, pp. 280-361), 
has written of “the revelation of God as the abolition of religion.” The 
others have been much more vigorous in their pleas for rescuing Christi- 
anity from the forms of religion. (¢) The most notable American Protes- 
tant theologian, Tillich (1963), has been especially noted for his refusal to 
identify the Christian faith with the existing Christian church. He, for 
example, identified a “latent” church which may, on occasion, be express- 
ing the purpose of God more readily through various secular movements 
than through the structural church. Much of this discussion is reviewed by 
Daniel Jenkins (1962) and has been reflected and encouraged by the 
writings of two American sociologists, Peter Berger (1961, 1967) and 
Gibson Winter (1961). The attack on conventions and forms of religion 
has come to popular attention in such phrases as Honest to God (Robin- 
son, 1963), Radical Theology and the Death of God (Altizer & Hamilton, 
1966), and The Secular City (Cox, 1965). Shiner (1967) and Dittes (1969) 
discuss the dilemmas in definition produced by contemporary secular 
theology which embraces as “Christian” attitudes and behavior which 
social scientists may still be scoring as non- or antireligious and which 
rejects as “non-Christian” many of the institutionally based behaviors and 
attitudes that have been central in empirical definitions of “religion.” The 
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problem may be especially acute when subjects are students who are 
particularly exposed to such contemporary secular theology, and who may 
define their own religiousness in its terms. 

Empirical studies, to be discussed shortly, have also addressed the 
question of correlation between the two types. Scalers have tended to start 
with the supposition that they were dealing with two ends of a single 
dimension and have been led by their data toward regarding the two 
categories as independent. 


How Do These Types Correlate with Prejudice? 


Among social scientists in recent years, the distinction between the 
explicit and the subjective has been most commonly recognized in con- 
nection with the interpretation of one persistent empirical finding. This 
is the correlation between ethnocentrism and religion. This empirical 
finding, which came to prominence in reports of The Authoritarian 
Personality (Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & Sanford, 1950), has 
produced some difficulty of interpretation for two reasons: Ethnocentrism 
is a negative social value and religion is commonly accepted as a positive 
one, and their positive correlation creates some dissonance. Furthermore, 
ethnocentrism contradicts the professed ideology of established religions. 

In the report of The Authoritarian Personality (Adorno et al., 1950, pp. 
215-221) it was discovered that on an open-ended questionnaire item, 
“How important in your opinion are religion and the church?” some 
subjects distinguished in their answers between the church and “real” 
religion. Furthermore, the researchers found that anti-Semitism scores 
were correlated with the amount of importance attached to the church, 
but not with the amount of importance attached to religion. 

In analyzing interview data in the same publication, Adorno et al. 
(1950, pp. 728-743) formulated these observations: There is frequently a 
negative correlation between “conventional religious rigidity” and “per- 
sonally experienced belief”; the prevailing pattern is for “the dissolution of 
positive religion” and “the transformation of religion into an agency of 
social conformity” (p. 730); and prejudice tends to be associated with 
those adhering to the social forms of religion but not with those who 
“take religion seriously in a more internalized sense.” Pointing to the 
“subordination of religion to extrinsic aims,’ Adorno suggested that 
prejudiced persons “seem to make use of religious ideas in order to gain 
some immediate practical advantage or to aid in the ae of 
other people” (p. 733). 

Reflecting on these and other studies (e.g., Allport & Kramer, 1946), 
Allport (1950) claimed that “the religious sentiment in these cases of 
prejudiced persons is blindly institutional, exclusionist, and related to 
self-centered values. Among people with reflective and highly differen- 
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tiated sentiments, race prejudice is rarely found” (Allport, 1950, p. 59). 
Allport later elaborated this difference and introduced the terms “in- 
teriorized” and “institutionalized” (1954, p. 453), and still later reemployed 
the language suggested by Adorno, extrinsic and intrinsic religion (All- 
port, 1959, 1963, 1966; Allport & Ross, 1967), with increasingly specific 
definitions and with some hints (reminiscent of William James’s famous 
distinction between the sick-souled and healthy-minded) that intrinsicness 
and extrinsicness may be regarded as more general personality types. 

At about the same time, Bettleheim and Janowitz (1949) made a 
similar distinction in dealing with the same problem. They distinguished 
internal and external control of personality as the distinction applied both 
to social attitudes and to religion. They pointed out that a person whose 
religion was oriented primarily to the institution was likely to feel subject 
to external threats and demands in all areas. Correspondingly, they found 
that persons who had “internalized” religious teachings displayed an inner 
control and stability which also resulted in more tolerance. [See also 
Dittes, Ch. 9, on prejudice. | 


Are These Types Empirically Distinct? 


Considerable consensus, then, abounds as to the distinction between the 
religious orientation which is focused on the more explicit, the more 
formalized, the more institutionalized, and the more differentiated, and 
the religious orientation which consists of a more internalized set of 
dominant attitudes which may affect behavior and attitudes in diffuse 
roles and activities, not just those connected with designated “religious” 
forms. But the next question is whether the distinction is to be regarded 
as identifying meaningful research categories or else general clusters of 
categories within which important distinctions must yet be made. So long 
as effort has been primarily directed toward asserting the distinction, 
relatively little attention has been given to distinctions or other refinements 
within each category. It is now possible, however, especially in empirical 
work to be described shortly, to begin to see such finer distinctions 
emerging. 

For example, theoretical writings and scaling attempts appear to sug- 
gest at least three separate dimensions within the more explicit and 
differentiated dimension: (a) adherence to conventional belief or other 
norms of an institution or tradition; (2) favorable evaluation of the 
institution; and (c) the element of self-serving motivation behind such 
adherence, introduced by Adorno and by Allport perhaps half as value 
judgment and half as hypothesis. 

© Intrinsic-extrinsic label. .For the more general categories, this 
chapter will use the pair of terms originally introduced by Allen and 
Spilka (1967; R. O. Allen, 1965): “consensual religion” and “committed 
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religion.” The connotations of these terms fit the various implicit and 
explicit definitions which have been made. More important, Allen and 
Spilka have provided clear and reliably scorable definitions and have 
demonstrated the most unequivocally of anyone the utility of their 
variables in clarifying the relation of religion and prejudice. 

The terms most commonly used to refer to this distinction have been 
the pair that Allport settled on: “intrinsic-extrinsic.” But Allport has made 
it increasingly clear (Allport & Ross, 1967) in his conceptual definition of 
“explicit” and in the items he proposes for measuring it with that he 
wishes to restrict this term to the element of utilitarianism, which is what 
is most connoted by the term itself, as in Adorno’s usage “the subordina- 
tion of religion to extrinsic aims.” (As Allport would now have it, the 
extrinsically religious person uses his religion and the intrinsically re- 
ligious person /ives it.) Such refinement and differentiation is welcome 
progress, and it may be well to restrict the term “extrinsic” to this more 
limited factor of utilitarianism. Moreover, Allport clearly conceptualizes 
his distinction as contrasting ends of the same dimension, whereas the 
more general distinction is perhaps best left open as regards the nature of 
the relations between the two categories. 

Allport’s definition of the extrinsic-intrinsic difference (both in his 
conceptual statements and in the kinds of items he has proposed) has 
steadily evolved to the point that it appears two things can be said about 
its final statement. 

1. The difference now refers, in Allport’s usage, to a difference in 
personality styles or perhaps motivational characteristics, rather than to 
a difference in religion. The extrinsic person (more or less obviously and 
more or less consciously) subordinates and tailors religious practices and 
beliefs to the satisfaction of personal motives. The intrinsic person is 
viewed as subordinating and tailoring personal motives and practices to 
the precepts of religion. This is different from (and perhaps logically 
might even be orthogonal to) the distinction between two types of 
religion—roughly, inner and outer—which is the distinction ] think 
Allport started with, represented by his original terms, “institutionalized” 
and “interiorized,’ and the distinction this section is really about. 

2. Especially in examining the items Allport finally proposed to measure 
the distinction, one becomes impressed with the degree to which the 
distinction seems to be derived from one particular normative view of 
religion, which is some blend of New England conscience, Midwest 
pietism, and Southern fundamentalism, or perhaps would be better 
construed as the dominant theme of American Protestantism. The 
traditional marks of the good religious life, from that point of view— 
faithful church attendance and Bible study, a certain mildly emotional 
religious experience, an effort to live a “good, Christian, moral life” in 
largely personal and individualistic terms—are the ingredients of the 
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intrinsic scale as Allport proposed it. And it may not be too much to 
suggest that the items of the extrinsic scale correspond very closely to the 
criteria by which the “good (Protestant) Christians” of any American 
small town or suburb are most likely to criticize the religious practices and 
motives of their fellows. Hunt (1968) has demonstrated how Allport’s 
other contribution to religious measurement—the religious scale of the 
Study of Values—similarly corresponds closely to a culturally limited 
normative definition of “religion.” 

O Scaling results. Scaling efforts have begun to establish this distinc- 
tion between the “consensual” and the “committed.” Most of them have 
been generated by the effort to tease out the relation of religious variables 
with prejudice—so this section and Chapter 9 necessarily overlap. 

Jeeves (1957) developed two scales which measured attitudes toward the 
religious institution and “individualism.” (Typical items for the two 
scales: “For the vast majority of people, in order to live a truly religious 
life, the church or some such other organized religious body is essential,” 
and “A man ought to be guided by what his own experience tells him is 
right rather than by what any institution such as the church tells him to 
do.”) Jeeves’s report implies that the negative correlation between in- 
stitutional and individual preference was far from perfect; at least he calls 
attention to a substantial group who assent to both types of items. This is 
also the finding of Allport and Ross (1967), who labeled this group the 
“indiscriminately pro-religious.” It implies a general religious factor 
corresponding to that in factor analyses discussed below, as does the fact 
that Feagin (1964), in a study discussed below, found both his intrinsic 
and extrinsic scales correlated highly with his total set of items. (The 
relation with prejudice in Jeeves’s data is apparently a negative correlation 
with the individualism scale rather than a positive correlation with insti- 
tutionalism—the reverse of the situation reported by Sanford and Adorno.) 
Using a selection of Jeeves’s items, Brown (1964) found correlation be- 
tween institutionalism and individualism of only —.16. Using Brown’s 
items, R. O. Allen (1965) found the two scales correlated —.17. (This is 
significant for his sample.) 

Wilson (1960) developed a 15-item extrinsic religious values scale. Some 
of the items reflect evaluation of the institution—presumably correspond- 
ing to Jeeves’s institutionalism scale. (Typical items: “Some people say 
that they can be genuinely religious without being a member of any 
church.”) Other items reflect Allport’s allegation of a utilitarian, self- 
seeking orientation, extrinsicness as now more strictly defined (eg., 
“Prayer is, above all else, a means of obtaining needed benefits, protection, 
and safety in a dangerous world.”) Wilson’s survey implies a close cor- 
relation of the two types of items in that he reports them as a single 
homogeneous reliable scale, rather than two scales. However, not much 
can be made of this correlation except the observation that all the items 
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apparently reflect the same positive attitude toward the church. It is 
difficult to tell how much the scale may be regarded as assessing any 
peculiarly extrinsic or consensual religious orientation, as distinguished 
from a more general proreligious attitude. Wilson apparently originally 
intended to regard intrinsicness as represented by low scores on his scale 
and therefore provided no intrinsic, proreligious items from which ex- 
trinsicness could be distinguished. 

Workers at Harvard developed a new scale, adding “intrinsically” 
worded items to the type used by Wilson. These items ask for reports of 
devotional practice and church attendance as well as reflecting Allport’s 
more narrow definition of intrinsicness (e.g., “I try hard to carry my 
religion over into all my other dealings in life”). This scale was apparently 
intended originally to represent a single dimension, with “intrinsically” 
worded items simply scored in the opposite direction from the others. But 
the analysis suggests otherwise. 

Feagin (1964) factor analyzed 21 of these items as administered to 286 
Southern Baptists. He found that the two sets of items formed two distinct 
factors. The first factor was defined primarily by the purely intrinsic items 
plus reported frequency of church attendance and private devotion. Per- 
haps this should be regarded more as a general devoutness characteristic 
cutting across—as does Southern Baptist ideology—the institutional and 
the personal distinctions. As Feagin points out, there is supposedly a large 
element of social desirability on this factor. The other factor is a more 
clear-cut statement of the utilitarian function served by religion, extrinsic- 
ness as now more narrowly defined, represented by such items as “the 
purpose of prayer is to secure a happy and peaceful life.” The six items 
loading most heavily on this factor clearly express this utilitarian motive. 
These were the only six which Feagin kept as an extrinsic scale, which he 
then showed correlated with a measure of racial prejudice. (On Allport’s 
sample, discussed below, these same items showed the highest item-to- 
total correlation.) Feagin also kept as an intrinsic scale only the six items 
loading most highly on the first factor. 

Allport and Ross (1967), however, retained all the pool of items devel- 
oped at Harvard (except, unaccountably, for one which had loaded heavily 
on Feagin’s extrinsic scale). They divided these, apparently judging by 
face validity, into two scales, evidently not otherwise tested as to their psy- 
chometric properties, and in some instances contradicting the relative 
loading on Feagin’s two factors. The two scales had a median item-to-total 
correlation of .39 and .44, respectively, and were correlated with each 
other .21. 

Allen and Spilka (1967; R. O. Allen, 1965) conceptualize the difference 
between committed and consensual orientations as a difference of expres- 
sion or style. 
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The “committed” orientation, on the one hand, reflects an 
emphasis on the abstract, relational qualities of religious belief 
which tend to be nonambiguous, well differentiated or multi- 
plex, and diversity-tolerant. It would also involve a personal, 
devotional commitment to religious values which suffuse daily 
activities. The “consensual” orientation, on the other hand, 
reflects an emphasis on the concrete, literal qualities of re- 
ligious belief which tend to be vague and global, nondifferen- 
tiated and bifurcated, relatively restrictive and diversity- 
intolerant. It would also involve a detached or neutralized, 


magical or possibly vestigial commitment to religious values 
[ Allen, 1965, p. 14]. 


They developed coding categories for applying this distinction to five 
characteristics of a person’s religious thought: content, clarity, complexity, 
flexibility, and importance. These categories were applied by judges to 
tape-recorded interviews. Subjects had been selected as religious persons by 
a set of questionnaire items, and were interviewed for up to an hour 
according to a schedule of open-ended questions which gave them an 
opportunity to discuss various aspects of religion. High interjudge re- 
liability was achieved (Allen, p. 102). The complete coding categories are 
given in Allen and Spilka (1967). 

Allen’s committed subjects attended church significantly more often 
than his consensual (as did Feagin’s and Allport and Ross’s intrinsic sub- 
jects), and they scored higher on self-ratings of religiosity and attitudes 
toward the church, (But it should be remembered that this is within a 
relatively narrow range among subjects already selected for their high 
scores on these scales.) 

Brown (1964) found that he could sort replies to incomplete sentences 
(e.g., “In my everyday life, religious beliefs . . .”) more or less along 
what he termed an extrinsic-intrinsic dimension. But he found that he had 
to adopt two extrinsic categories, one reflecting the utilitarian or self- 
serving function of the beliefs, the other reflecting their “conventional 
acceptance,” apparently a combination of the acceptance of institutional 
authority and a general kind of conventionalism. He found that replies so 
scaled were correlated slightly with Jeeves’s institutionalism and indi- 
vidualism. 

O Factor analysis.“ Three factor analyses, in addition to Feagin’s, are 
relevant to the distinction here under discussion. 

With a heterogeneous sample and with questionnaire, projective, and 
interview data, Cline and Richards (1965) produced two results which are 
relevant here. One is the appearance on the same factor of all three ele- 
ments which have sometimes been distinguished, as above, within the 
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consensual variable. The factor is heavily loaded with institutionally re- 
lated activity, with general attitude toward the church and religion, and 
with judges’ ratings (based on interview transcript) as to “degree to which 
he uses or exploits religion to his advantage (for business, social, status, or 
similar reasons)”—Allport’s refined extrinsic variable. 

Their data also decidedly support the distinction between consensual 
and committed. After the strong first factor, just described, a clear second 
factor emerged, based primarily on judges’ ratings of the kind of person 
and values which could be inferred from the interview transcript. This 
factor, which Cline and Richards call the “compassionate Samaritan,” 
represents religiously endorsed values of helpful and warm interpersonal 
relations. It is highly loaded by such variables as the judges’ ratings on 
“genuine love, compassion, sympathy for others,” “degree to which he 
lives up to teachings of his religion,” “degree to which he lives a good, 
moral life,” “good Samaritan, do-er who really helps others,” humility, and 
the degree to which the rater felt he personally liked the subject. The 
factor has substantial negative loadings on ratings of being self-centered 
or a religious phony, the “degree to which he uses or exploits religion” 
(especially among men), and questionnaire data on conventionality of 
belief in God (among women). By their effective combination of question- 
naire and interview data, including an almost unique effort at scaling 
committed religion, Cline and Richards have provided the best empirical 
confirmation to date of the independence of consensual and committed 
factors. 

King (1967) found that extrinsic items of the kind developed by 
Feagin produced a clear and distinct factor when administered among a 
large pool of items to a homogeneous sample. 

The distinction is not confirmed, however, in a study by Keene (1967a). 
Although he did not choose items to be relevant to this distinction, many 
of them appear to be so. Some could be regarded as measuring committed 
religion (“motivating your daily activities with religious feelings and 
ideas”) and others as measuring the institutional loyalty element of con- 
sensual religion (“attending religious services and meetings,” “finding 
relief from physical pain or illness through the support of religious faith, 
conviction, or experience”). He found both these types of items, and 
others, mixed on a single large first factor. 


Conclusion 


The extended discussion above has been with reference to the single 
greatest dilemma in the definition and measurement of religion. Theo- 
retical considerations have been presented which make it seem quite 
plausible to argue that easily accessible objective indices of religion are 
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distinguishable from and probably not correlated with more subjective 
personal orientations which are usually regarded by theologians and 
psychologists alike as of more substantial interest. Attempts at empirical 
confirmation have suggested some support for the distinction, but have 
floundered on the problem that each of these dimensions—no more than 
religion itself—has hardly proved a unitary, identifiable variable, but only 
a general area in which variables may be discovered. 

Apparently the measures most commonly used, frequency of church 
attendance and attitudes toward the church, are related with this distinc- 
tion curvilinearly, consistent with the curvilinear relation between church 
attendance and prejudice. Among heterogeneous samples, distinguishing 
largely at low levels of attendance and attitude, institutionally oriented 
behavior and attitudes appear related with what has here been called 
consensual religion. However, among homogeneous samples of persons 
scoring high on these variables, the highest scores appear associated with 
committed religion. |For further discussions of committed-consensual, see 
Chs. 9, 12, and 13.] 

We now turn to a consideration of our second question: Do the events, 
experiences, and other phenomena (or the more subtle, pervasive “dimen- 
sions”) comprise a cohesive, interrelated whole? Or do they, rather, 
provide a diverse range of variables only loosely arrayed under the rubric 
of “religion”? 


Religion as Unitary or Multidimensional 


The diversity of phenomena within religion has been cataloged 
dramatically by Paul Johnson: 


In the name of religion what deed has not been done? For the 
sake of religion man has earnestly affirmed and contradicted 
almost every idea and form of conduct. In the long history of 
religion appear chastity and sacred prostitution, feasting and 
fasting, intoxication and prohibition, dancing and sobriety, 
human sacrifice and the saving of life in orphanages and 
hospitals, superstition and education, poverty and wealthy 
endowments, prayer wheels and silent worship, gods and 
demons, one God and many gods, attempts to escape and to 
reform the world. How can such diametrical oppositions all 


be religious [1959, pp. 47-48]? 


Johnson’s catalog of contradictions could easily be extended. Even within 
the relatively homogeneous Judeo-Christian tradition, one finds firm in- 
sistence on the importance of obedience to regulation and on freedom 
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from regulation, on inculcation of guilt feelings and on freedom from 
guilt feelings, on autonomy and on “absolute dependence,” on the con- 
servation of social values and on the overthrow of social values, on indi- 
vidual mystical aloofness and on the interdependence and responsibilities 
of group membership, on fear and on trust, on intellect and on emotion, 
on salvation by passively received “justification” and on salvation by 
energetically pursued “good works.” The catalog is almost endless. 

The difficulty, if not the presumption, of finding among these phe- 
nomena a single, discrete variable seems formidable. The possibility of 
finding herein a variety of problems of substantial interest to any psy- 
chologist also seems great. 

Perhaps the most elaborately developed argument for multidimension- 
ality has been made by Glock (1959, 1962), who has proposed five in- 
dependent dimensions. These refer to beliefs, practice, experience or 
feelings, knowledge, and effects or consequences; this last has to do with 
influence on “secular” conduct. 

Although Glock argues for the discreteness of these dimensions, he 
also seems to propose, in a general way, some relation among them. The 
relation most clearly suggested is with the dimension of religious knowl- 
edge. In effect, he proposes a curvilinear relation between religious knowl- 
edge and the other dimensions of religiosity, with greatest religiosity on 
other dimensions likely to be found among those with moderate knowledge 
about their own faith. This is consistent with the findings of at least one 
empirical study (Martin & Nichols, 1962). With a sample of under- 
graduates, they measured religious information with 120 true-false items, 
half of them on the Bible, and they measured religious belief with items 
covering a wide variety of doctrines, such as efficacy of prayer, afterlife, 
nearness of God, divinity of Jesus, the importance of church. Among the 
third of the subjects highest on religious information, there was a 
significant negative correlation between belief and information. Among 
the lowest third on religious information, there was a significant positive 
correlation between belief and Bible information. 

Godin has also offered noteworthy argument for multidimensionality 
(1962, 1964), the latter reference being a compelling essay on the variety 
of psychological “meanings” which might be inferred from the most 
commonly used index, that of church afhliation. 


What Do Factor Analyses Show? 


The question of the single dimensionality of religion invites, and has 
received, factor analytic study. Such studies can be divided into two types 
which may be characterized, somewhat crudely but not inaccurately, as 
those which view religion from the “outside” and those which view re- 
ligion from the “inside.” 
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QO An outside view. The former, which tend to be earlier, are 
characterized by the following conditions: (a) Instruments contain rela- 
tively few religious items, among other items assessing social attitudes 
which produce contrasting factors and which tend to make the religious 
items seem relatively clustered. (b) The items have most typically meas- 
ured attitudes toward the church, including reports of church attendance, 
or consent to elementary conventional theistic or Christocentric statements. 
These tend to be terms typically used by the culture in general and non- 
religious persons (and psychologists?) to characterize religion. The 
creedal statements, in fact, are commonly stated in crude and simplistic 
terms which a theologically sophisticated person might have trouble 
interpreting unambiguously or assenting to. (¢c) Samples have been repre- 
sentative of the culture in general, heterogeneous with respect to religious 
commitments or affiliations, if any. (d) Furthermore, and of special 
relevance to the typical finding of these studies, the samples have generally 
been late adolescents, for whom issues of autonomy versus institutional 
loyalty and conventional orthodoxy would seem to be especially keen. 

Viewed thus, from the outside, such studies have typically produced a 
single, general proreligious factor which seems best interpreted as repre- 
senting favorableness of attitudes toward religious institutions, forms, 
personnel, and official doctrine. This may be taken as a fair indication of 
how the culture at large defines religion. (Something like this must be the 
criterion by which Time magazine assigns some news to its Religion De- 
partment. It is, by and large, the criterion by which laws—respecting, for 
example, conscientious objection to military service, taxation, constitu- 
tional religious freedom—regard religion.) The dominant defining items 
are institutional affiliation and “belief in God.” 

QO An inside view. By contrast, those studies which have viewed 
religion from the inside—with more sophisticated samples and items and 
by analyzing religion items alone—have, understandably, tended to 
produce multiple factors. These researchers (especially Armatas, 1962; 
Ashbrook, 1966; Broen, 1957; King, 1967; and Shand, 1953) have gone to 
considerable effort to collect systematically a heterogeneous pool of 
sophisticated items from religious persons. They have also deliberately 
limited their sample to religious persons by using clergymen (Shand), 
laymen nominated by clergymen (Ashbrook, Broen), persons identified as 
actively involved in church activities (Allen and Hites), persons scoring 
high on the Thurstone scale and also rating themselves religious and 
rating religion as important to them (Allen and Spilka), or simply the 
relevant and (from this point of view) welcome self-selection (48 percent) 
of church members who comply with a pastor-signed request to complete 
the questionnaire (King). Probably the work which has most systemati- 
cally made an effort to use sophisticated items and sophisticated samples 
has been that at the University of Denver, directed by Bernard Spilka. 
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This restriction of subjects to those actively involved in church activities 
has probably had two effects. Statistically, absence of variability in church 
activity precludes this from emerging as a factor. More important, how- 
ever, is the apparent likelihood that active and committed persons are 
likely to make more subtle distinctions, especially if the investigator 
provides items which permit such finer distinctions. 

Two important studies (Cline & Richards, 1965; Keene, 1967a) have 
been “inside” with respect to using a broad range of sophisticated items but 
have used a more heterogeneous, cross-section sample. They have con- 
sequently each found a massive first general religious factor (defined, 
especially in the case of the former, by church attendance) with a series of 
much smaller but interpretable factors trailing off. When Keene (1967b) 
analyzed only those data deriving from members of a sect (the Bahais) 
attracting highly committed, mostly first-generation members, he found 
five about equally weighted factors, quite different from those found in 
the general sample (Keene, 1967a). They resembled in some respects the 
categories suggested by Glock. 

Cline and Richards’ (1965) study is especially important for two reasons. 
(a) They used a random sample of a city population, not just college 
students, although the city happened to be Salt Lake City, comprised 
largely of Mormons. (2) They used three very different types of data: the 
conventional questionnaire, judges’ ratings of responses to projective 
materials, and judges’ ratings of a great many variables emerging from 
interview transcripts. A massive general religious factor emerged, loaded 
most heavily by church attendance, with variables represented from all 
three types of data. 

They found that all religious belief and activity items loaded on this 
first general religious factor more exclusively for females than for males. 
For males, the first factor was somewhat more exclusively an “activity” 
factor, with belief items producing another factor. 

Keene (1967a) used a large sample (681) divided about equally among 
Jews, Protestants, Catholics, nonafhiliateds, and Bahais. He does not say 
what if any criteria were used to determine the degree of loyalty to the 
respective traditions. His massive first factor was loaded with highly 
diverse items: committed-like items (“motivating your daily activities with 
religious feelings and ideas,” “feeling committed to your religion”), in- 
stitutionally loyal behavior (contributing funds, counseling services), 
extrinsic-like items (finding relief from physical pains or ailments through 
the support of religious faith, conviction, or experience), mystical, and 
moralistic. 

His second factor suggests a conservative (or fundamentalistic or 
orthodox) versus liberal belief factor. On this and the first factor, factor 
scores showed Bahais, Catholics, Protestants, Jews, and nonafhliateds 
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scoring in that order, as would be expected for both general religiosity and 
orthodoxy of belief. This factor is defined by flat affirmation of conven- 
tional orthodox beliefs (immortality, soul, existence of God). The third 
factor is something of an artifact, loaded with only two items almost 
identically worded, “questioning the validity of . . . religion.” The fourth 
factor suggests loyalty to institutional forms of religion, attributing primary 
importance to doctrine, creed, ceremony, ritual, and remaining in the 
same religion as parents. Catholics, Jews, Bahais, Protestants, and non- 
affliateds scored on this factor in that order. 

Among studies inside with respect to both items and samples, King 
(1967) has provided the most thorough mapping yet of religious space. 
He developed a pool of 121 items from a search of previous studies, sub- 
mitted these to a large sample of Southern Methodists and performed both 
factor analysis and cluster analysis. He found 11 meaningful factors. The 
first three (creedal assent and personal commitment, participation in 
congregational activities, and personal religious experience) correspond 
remarkably closely to the first three of Glock’s proposed dimensions. Most 
others also correspond to distinct categories which have been identified in 
previous theoretical empirical work, for example, personal ties in the 
congregation (Lenski’s “communal involvement”), openness to religious 
growth, dogmatism, extrinsicness, financial behavior and attitudes, and a 
final factor that King proposes as indicating the salience or importance of 
religion. (King also includes a large bibliography on the question of 
definition and measurement.) ; 

Ashbrook worked not just inside religion, but inside the factor of 
institutional affiliation. His items all concerned church membership and 
church activities. But his results demonstrated that, given suitably differ- 
entiating items, active church members do distinguish many different 
and meaningful factors in their activity. Important evidence that the many 
factors are meaningful is the pattern of correlation Ashbrook found be- 
tween these factors and independent indices of the organizational effec- 
tiveness of the church. 

Other inside studies suggest other specific, interpretable factors. Broen 
found two factors. One of these, called “nearness of God,” represented the 
immanence, accessibility, and mercy of God, contrasted with His re- 
moteness or judgment. The second factor correlated +-.32 with the first 
and was described as “fundamentalism-humanitarianism.” It contrasted a 
view of man as potentially good and able, “thus having little need for 
much outside intervention in the form of some Deity.” 

O Liberalism-conservative factor. Shand found four clear factors, two 
of which he labeled as fundamentalistic and two of which emphasize 
broad, interpersonal values such as brotherliness and truth. Of the two 
fundamentalistic factors, the first was labeled “righteous-formalistic funda- 
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mentalist,” defining religion in terms of conversion, scriptures, and in- 
stitutionally based forms, such as creeds and rituals. He labeled the second 
factor “practical fundamentalist,” in terms of well-defined behavioral, 
moralistic, and trait characteristics. The other two factors both defined 
religion in terms of broadly personal and ethical characteristics of brother- 
liness, truth, honesty, and in terms of a belief in God. These two factors 
differed in presence or absence of a belief in Christ. 

Both Broen and Shand found, as did Keene, that factor scores were 
correlated with denominational membership, in ways predictable from an 
understanding of the official doctrines and general reputations of different 
denominations. 

Broen’s nearness of God factor was correlated with the liberalism 
factor. Something of the same personalism and immanence is implied on 
Shand’s liberal factors. Perhaps they do not emerge more clearly for 
Shand because his sample included only clergy, who might show little 
variance on an institutionalism versus personal difference, and no females, 
who loaded heavily on Broen’s first personalistic factor. 

Allen and Hites (1961) found a dozen factors representing different 
topics and different arenas of religious activity (e.g., relation with God, 
church activity, family religious life). 

Factors which have emerged prominently in several of these studies 
(Broen, Keene, Shand) seem to represent a distinction within American 
religious groups, between what is most often called liberalism and con- 
servatism. Perhaps this can be attributed to the same characteristics of 
sample and of items—except one step removed—as has been invoked above 
to explain the emergence of a single, institution-oriented religion factor 
among the earlier studies. Just as using a broad cultural sample produces 
a principal factor representing the broad cultural categories, so does using 
a diverse Protestant sample produce principal factors which have primarily 
characterized American Protestant history and ideology. If a study were 
to use a more homogeneous sample within one of the Protestant traditions 
and use items more sophisticatedly representative of it, still more subtle 
factors would be likely to emerge. This is suggested by the studies which 
have used more homogeneous samples (Allen & Hites, 1961; Keene, 1967b; 
King, 1967) and perhaps by the small factors found by Cline and Richards 
(1965), working with a predominantly Mormon sample. 

However, the conservative-liberal distinction is a real difference, signifi- 
cant both psychologically and theologically. It has more than an arbitrary 
or accidental relation to denominational membership. It presumably 
represents the consequence of successful instruction and socialization by 
the denominational institution and, to. a lesser extent, some degree of 
selection by individuals of institutions which are congenial with their 
religious orientation. The difference might be characterized in gross psy- 
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chological terms as one between “superego” and “ego” types of religion. 
(The personality differences implied by such a characterization require 
discussion elsewhere.) The conservative religion tends to represent a 
restriction of spontaneous personal expression and a reliance on authority 
and on prescribed procedures and rules in personal conduct. Involved are 
literalism of scripture, pietism, moralism, legalism, and ritualism. The 
conservative’s emphasis on conversion implies a greater concern with guilt. 
Shand’s first two factors distinguish between the focus of this authority 
and prescription on institutional forms and focus on moralistic behavior. 
The more liberal or ego emphasis is on the support of persons and of 
broad personal and interpersonal values. The distinction has clear parallels, 
or perhaps better, roots, in various types of theological thinking. On the 
one hand is emphasis on the transcendence, aloofness, majesty, and judg- 
ment of God; on objective, institutionally controlled means of relation 
between God and man; and on the need to remedy man’s sinfulness by 
careful obedience and self-surveillance and by sacramental or other means 
of grace. On the other hand is an emphasis on the immanence of God and 
on his liberating grace. 


W hat Do Correlational Studies Show? 


The question of the homogeneity of religion as a discrete variable may 
also be addressed by studies reporting correlation among specific, com- 
monly used indices. We shall cite those which have used large and repre- 
sentative samples and/or have used the most common indices and/or 
have been most influential and most cited. 

O Lenski study. Lenski (1961) based his study on extended inter- 
views with 654 persons selected as a probability sample representative of 
the Detroit area. He generated four measures from his own conceptual 
distinctions by distinguishing between commitment to a socioreligious 
group and commitment to a “type of religious orientation,” then making a 
distinction within each of these categories. Commitment to a religious 
group might be called “communal”; this was measured by the proportion 
of relatives and friends belonging to the same religious group—Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jewish. Or it might be “associational”; this was measured by 
frequency of attendance at worship and other church activities. He 
selected two “religious orientations.” One of these was “doctrinal ortho- 
doxy,” measured by a six-item questionnaire asking about beliefs in God, 
life after death, divinity of Christ, and so forth. The other was “devotion- 
alism,” measured by two items reporting frequency of prayer. 

Lenski found virtually zero correlation between his communal and 
associational measures within separate faith groups as well as in the total 
sample. He found doctrinal orthodoxy and devotionalism correlated only 
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slightly (equivalent to a Person r of .23). In a personal communication, 
Lenski has kindly provided correlations between church attendance and 
his measures of orthodoxy and devotionalism. These are equivalent to 
Person 7’s of about .30 and .40, respectively, for his total sample. 

Lenski’s findings have often been cited (Allen & Spilka, 1967; Allport, 
1966; Cline & Richards, 1965; Douglas, 1963; Glock, 1962) as evidence for 
the multidimensionality of religiosity, even within the relatively simple 
and cohesive realm of institutionally oriented activity. But a few reserva- 
tions should be entered here. For one thing, as noted above but not re- 
ported in Lenski’s book, church attendance is significantly correlated with 
both orthodoxy and devotionalism. For another thing, Lenski worked 
only with dichotomization of his variables and tended to dichotomize at 
strict cutting points. This procedure obscures much possible variability 
that would be relevant to the question of correlation among indices. 
Lenski’s study is notable, however, for having a cross-faith sample, break- 
ing beyond the single-faith restriction of most samples. 

O Fukuyama study.“ Fukuyama (1960, 1961) attempted to provide 
operational measures for the first four of Glock’s categories, using a sample 
of 4,000 members of 12 Congregational churches in seven cities. Belief was 
assessed by agreement with three dogmatic statements on life after death, 
Jesus Christ, and the Bible. Practice was assessed by frequency of at- 
tendance, regularity of giving, and participation and leadership in church 
organizations. Feeling was assessed by items reporting devotional practice, 
faith in the power of prayer, and belief in the necessity of conversion. 
Knowledge was measured by three questions concerning the Bible. 
Fukuyama renamed these categories as creedal, cultic, devotional, and 
cognitive orientations. Although his measures do not follow Glock’s 
categories closely, they do represent an array in one study with a large 
sample of several frequently used measures. Fukuyama trichotomized his 
distributions. He found a substantial contingency coefficient of .47 be- 
tween his belief and feeling indices—not too surprising in view of the 
fact that two of his feeling measures were essentially statements of belief 
(in prayer and in the importance of conversion). Otherwise, he found only 
low positive contingency coeflicients among his various indices, ranging 
between .12 and .17, significantly different from zero for his large sample. 

In an analysis that seems illuminating for the question of mulkti- 
dimensionality, Fukuyama trichotomized his distribution according to 
whether subjects tended to be high on none, one, or more than one of his 
four indices. He apparently found that this provided a single meaningful 
scale, showing a linear correlation with most of his other variables. The 
more dimensions on which a person scored high, the more likely the 
person was to be female, older, divorced or widowed, a college graduate, 
of higher socioeconomic status, and a nonurban resident. Since the inter- 
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correlations among the indices were almost all low, and since this pattern 
of correlation with social variables is unlike the correlations of any single 
index, we may infer that there is a kind of interchangeability represented 
here—that persons scoring high on any two or more of these indices (and 
they apparently differ as to which two) have something in common, which 
might be construed as a general religiousness factor. 

O Miscellaneous studies. Salisbury (1962) also undertook to check 
the relation among the categories suggested by Glock, using a sample of 
about 2,000 Protestant students from Northern and Southern schools. 
Belief was assessed by separating the extremes who assented to (15 per- 
cent) or dissented from (19 percent) all four orthodox statements derived 
from Allport, Gillespie, and Young (1948). This measure was significantly 
related with reported church attendance and with a report of an emotional 
religious awakening or crisis experience; he reports no measure cor- 
responding to knowledge. 

R. O. Allen (1965) attempted to code interviews for three of Glock’s 
categories, renamed “creedal, communal, experimental.” He abandoned 
the effort when he failed to establish interjudge reliability and when other 
findings in his data proved highly significant. But he reports his coding 
categories in an appendix. 

Although he did not proceed to factor analysis, Welford (1957) re- 
ported that church attendance was the one variable most highly correlated 
with other measures of religion, most of them the kind here being re- 
viewed. This apparently is the study mentioned by Argyle (1958, p. 13) to 
justify in his survey the interchangeable use of various indices. This was 
also true in R. O. Allen’s data (1965, Table 3). It is perhaps of interest 
that Barron (1963), in developing the ego strength scale for the MMPI, 
scored church attendance positively, but five other religious items nega- 
tively, including frequent prayer and suggestion of biblical literalism. He 
does not report intercorrelations between these items, but the scale as a 
whole has impressive validity correlations. 


What Does Item Scaling Indicate? 


The ease with which scales can be constructed of seemingly heterogene- 
ous items itself provides some evidence for unidimensionality. In con- 
structing a Thurstone scale on “favorable attitude toward organized 
religion,” Holtzman and Young (1966) found judges (sophomore in- 
troductory psychology students) able reliably to place items referring to 
theistic belief, devotional practice, conventional views of immortality, and 
general proreligious attitudes, as well as items referring to the church as 
an institution. In use, the scale .proved to correlate very highly with 
church attendance (Young, Dustin, & Holtzman, 1966). 
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Goldsen, Rosenberg, Williams, and Suchman (1960) found it possible to 
derive a Guttman scale, implying a single factor, from four items given a 
large sample of students at 11 universities. The four items, in decreasing 
order of assent, were: 


Do you, personally, feel you need to believe in some sort of 
religious faith or philosophy? 

I believe in a divine God, creator of the universe, who knows 
my innermost thoughts and feelings, and to whom one day I 
shall be accountable. 

[My] church or... religion . . . has its own personality, 
something over and above the individual members in it. 
Religious beliefs or activities [comprise one of| three things 
or activities in your life . . . you expect to give you the most 
satisfaction. 


The only item these authors report as falling outside the pattern is, 
oddly enough, reported frequency of attendance at religious services. How- 
ever, although specific information is not given about the degree of cor- 
relation between this and the other items, across all subjects, data presented 
for percentages at each of the schools suggest a significant correlation, 
across schools, between attendance and the other items. Calculation, for 
example, with the given data yields a Spearman rho of .77 between at- 
tendance and the first item. 

Goldsen et al. (1960, pp. 162, 226) report close correlation between this 
religiousness scale and the scale of “religious belief” assessing attitudes 
toward prayer, God, church, clergy, faith, and salvation of the soul. 

College students are, of course, a particularly unrepresentative sample 
with which to assess the relation of church attendance and other variables. 
This is suggested especially by a unique study by Bender (1958). He 
replicated a questionnaire and other measures, including the Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey, on a sample of men when they were college seniors and 
again 15 years after graduation. Church attendance was correlated highly 
significantly (.79) with the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey measure of religious 
interest at the 15-year follow-up, not during college. |For a fuller discus- 
sion of research’ among college students, see Parker, Ch. 19.| 

The two most commonly used scales—the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey and 
the Thurstone-Chave—seem to be highly representative measures of such 
a religious factor. Thurstone and Chave (1929; Chave, 1939) present 
straightforward items assessing attitude-toward-church, attitude-toward- 
God, and attitude-toward-Sunday observance. The Study of Values (All- 
port, Vernon, & Lindzey, 1960) segregates religion as one among six areas 
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of social value. Although the manual’s definition of the religious scale, 
following Spranger, is definitely noninstitutional and emphasizes personal, 
mystical attitudes, the actual items predominantly assess attitude toward 
the objective forms of religion. The majority of items assess the subject’s 
preference for engaging in activity which is labeled as religious. A minority 
of items assess preferences for more general concerns and activities such 
as finding “meaning in life” or “introducing highest ethical principles.” 
Whether these two types of items would separate into two subscales sug- 
gested by Allport’s own extrinsic-intrinsic distinction has apparently not 
been tested. 

Hunt (1968) has shown that the religion scale of the Study of Values 
is closely correlated with institutional loyalty, church attendance, ortho- 
doxy on theology, and conventional acceptance of religion of parents, 
and not with items which might be regarded as tapping something more 
like the intrinsic, noninstitutional, mystical kind of religion implied by the 
manual’s quotation of Spranger. 

Brown (1964) found the religious scale correlated 57 with a scale for 
intrinsicness. But the extrinsic end of his scale is confounded with anti- 
religious statements, attitudes which accounted for over one third of his 
sample. 


Is There a Consistent Relation with Other Variables? 


Another type of evidence on the unidimensionality of religion has to 
do with the consistency of the relationship found between one or another 
indicator of religion and other variables. Obviously it is more efficient 
simply to keep this in mind as a question to be noted in studies to be 
subsequently reviewed than it is to consider them all here. But diverse 
relations within a single study may be of special interest. We will cite 
here three studies based on survey data with large samples. 

Demerath (1965) surveyed previous research showing inconsistent find- 
ings as to the relation between religiosity and social class. He suggested 
that part of the diversity was due to varying indices of religiosity. His 
own study, based on survey data of about 9,000 members of five Protestant 
denominations, showed similar inconsistent findings. Three of his meas- 
ures of religiosity showed negative correlation with a standard index of 
social class based on income, education, and occupation. Two showed a 
positive correlation. And one—church attendance!—showed no relation, 
despite the substantial positive correlation Demerath has reported, in a 
personal communication, between attendance and other indices. 

Lenski’s (1961) four measures showed highly different patterns of 
correlation with his other variables of behavior and attitude. For example, 
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economic attitudes and activities which Lenski regards as “the spirit of 
capitalism” were correlated positively with church attendance among 
Protestants but not among Roman Catholics, positively with level of 
devotional practice among both Protestants and Catholics, negatively with 
communal involvement among white Protestants and Catholics, with the 
suggestion of a negative relationship with doctrinal orthodoxy among 
both white Protestants and Catholics. The index of religiosity showing 
the most consistent strong relation with other variables was the familiar 
frequency of church attendance, in direct contrast to the data Demerath 
analyzed. 

Fukuyama (1960, 1961) found that practice and knowledge were related 
positively with socioeconomic status and negatively with age, and that his 
other two indices showed significant relations in the opposite direction. 
Men were significantly higher than women on knowledge; women were 
higher on the other three dimensions. [See Spilka’s Ch. 13 for a fuller 
discussion of class level. | 


Summary 


Theoretical concerns and general sophisticated reflection (either theo- 
logical or psychological) appear to offer compelling arguments for multi- 
dimensionality. This is clearly the bias of most researchers, including the 
present writer. Religion seems far too complex an arena of human be- 
havior—as diverse and heterogeneous as human behavior itself—not to 
include many different and unrelated types of variables. Yet the net 
impact of much empirical work seems to suggest that, over fairly 
heterogeneous samples and using a variety of types of items, persons in 
a general population do tend to identify a common factor of religion or 
religiousness or religiosity. 

Probably both are right. The common factor as discerned in factor 
analytic studies perhaps should be construed simply as religion—as seen 
by the general population. It is based primarily on the affiliation with a 
highly visible institution and with a general understanding of the norms 
of that institution. The social scientist is still free and perhaps ought to be 
encouraged to discern more analytic, genotypical, discrete variables which 
may elude the general population. 
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PART I 


Personal and 
Religious Factors in 


Religious Development 


Chapter 4 


SOME DEVELOPMENTAL 
TASKS IN 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


ANDRE Gopin, S.J., Lumen Vitae 


CeO LELE ULL SUGGES LE LLnL 


The chapters of Part II focus on the concept of religious development. 
The first two authors present theoretical formulations of religious develop- 
ment around which they organize their research. The next three give 
in-depth analyses of some factors germane to religious development. The 
range of factors considered in this section 1s admittedly incomplete. 
Analytic research 1s rare that assesses the relative impact of such basic 
factors as church or synagogue, family or religious leader, on the religious 
development of an individual. Indirectly, however, information on the 
relative effects of some aspect of family life will be found in all five 
chapters. Similarly, research evidence regarding the religious professional 
can be found in Chapter 11 and on congregation in Chapters 15 and 18. 

In this chapter Godin presents a theoretical framework for Christian 
education that 1s organized around five developmental tasks. The five 
tasks which he identifies and seeks to support through a review of re- 
search are these: (1) The awakening of a historical consciousness; (2) 
the development of a symbolic function; (3) the progressive transforma- 
tion of magical and superstitious mentality; (4) the progressive reduction 
of “moralism”; and (5) the purification of Christian beliefs. The person 
who moves through these tasks to Christian maturity leaves behind a 
natural and spontaneous religion. Part of the task 1s to deal with obstacles 
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that find their locus in “certain psychological resistances’ to a message 
of grace. It is Godin’s conviction that a Christian education rightfully 
conceived will lead to “something other than an established religion.” 

Godin’s use of the term “developmental tasks’ is quite different from 
the usage of American writers on child and adolescent development. Since 
he does not refer to these writers, there need be no confusion or conflict 
over these differing uses of the same term. He uses the concept simply to 
make a useful analysis of the development of Christian faith, which in 
turn could become the frame of reference for an educational program. 

It should be observed that most cognitive psychologists do not hold to a 
stage theory. For them the important element is not age level but the 
experiences which usually accompany these levels. As is evident in this 
chapter, Godin is one of those psychologists who does accept the stage 
theory and sees it as applicable to religious development. His presentation 
is useful, whether the stage theory is accepted or not, because it does 
indicate a probable schema of how children are led from one level of 
complexity or experience to another. 

It is noteworthy that another culture and another research orientation 
is reflected in this chapter. This is evident in the language and imagery 
of European Roman Catholicism and in the general approach to research 
that apparently characterizes the research activity of Lumen Vitae, an 
international center for studies in religious education. 

A more general review of research relating to children is found in 
Elkind’s Chapter 17. 

For further information on the author, see page 865. 


OE LILLE LE OL CC eee eerie 


The present state of Christian education in America as well as Europe 
confirms the observation which Matthew B. Miles made (1964) con- 
cerning general education: new ideas in education are almost never 
adopted on the basis of their demonstrated worth; they are almost never 
the object of a methodical evaluation; they simply burst in from other 
areas of life. 

The catechetical renewal, begun in Germany and well developed in 
France by 1940, has spread rapidly during the last 20 years into all lands 
and is now an integral part of several Christian confessions. Yet the 
renewal has led to a paradoxical situation: while, hopefully, becoming 
more faithful in communicating the Christian message (God’s Word), 
we remain quite uncertain about the psychological effectiveness of our 
communication. 
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Catechetical methods or processes naturally hold great interest for the 
Christian psychologist-educator. He would like to examine them scien- 
tifically and evaluate their effectiveness. Unfortunately, this is almost 
impossible. At present there is no collection of research studies in religious 
education which has demonstrated scientifically (by using comparisons 
with control groups) the superiority of one catechetical method over 
another. I tried to analyze the historical and psychological reasons for this 
lack (Godin, 1962) and to indicate under what conditions it might be 
remedied, but as Sibley (Ch. 21) shows, there has been little progress in 
such research study since then. 

A pious interpretation of the situation might be given in this way: the 
Holy Spirit, rather than the scientific efforts of men, is at work in the 
catechetical renewal. Without raising an objection to this interpretation, 
one can share the conviction of Sibley (1960, p. 84), who wrote: “If the 
Holy Spirit can guide a group of people who try to formulate objectives by 
argument and discussion, why can the Spirit not also guide a group who 
uses scientific technique to set objectives and evaluate programs?” 

While awaiting the development of a more scientifically validated form 
of religious instruction, this article will limit itself to presenting several 
psychological investigations of a descriptive nature. We will indicate the 
basis upon which these have been selected and the concept of Christian 
education used in this chapter. 

Christian education, in our opinion, is something other than intellectual 
instruction, other than an introduction to moral values, other than edu- 
cation in an established religion. Christian education is more than these, 
for it ought to introduce people to the Christian faith, it ought to place 
children and adolescents in contact with the divine message in a way 
which aids their growth in maturity and conformity to the spirit of 
Christ. In other words, it ought to introduce them to a new meaning for 
human life: the mystery of the Trinity, the poverty and weakness of 
Jesus, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of Christ. 

This new system of meanings given to human existence contradicts to a 
certain degree the psychological expectations of our innate religiousness. 
Hence, certain psychological resistances arise. This survey will identify 
these resistances, together with other more general psychological condi- 
tions, classifying them in five sections or major developmental tasks. 
These are closely related to five essential aspects of faith in Christ. Briefly 
summarized they are these: 

1. The discovery of Jesus at the center of God’s plan in history (the 
awakening of a historical consciousness). 

2. The understanding of Jesus Christ as a sign of a present God’s action 
(the development of the symbolic function). 
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3. The progressive transformation of a magical and superstitious men- 
tality. 

4. The progressive reduction of “moralism.” 

5. The continuous purification of Christian beliefs beyond the am- 
biguity of parental images. 

This chapter will adopt a genetic perspective when examining the 
psychological problerns presented by a dynamic transmission of faith in 
Christ. For the psychologist this communication is dynamic in a double 
sense: 

1. It advances parallel to the temporal development of the human being. 
This is the real genetic aspect. Deconchy (1967) has shown how the ideas 
of God and of Christ develop between the ages of 8 and 16 years by a 
structural change involving three dominant factors, each of which pre- 
pares a person for the subsequent options of adult life. 

2. There is a diversity in the influences that contribute to Christian 
development: the family, the school, the social or cultural milieu. The 
didactic aspect (emphasized more particularly in school) and the emo- 
tional aspect (deriving especially from parental influences) combine 
powerfully to influence the results in specific studies. 

Each section of this survey will give us the opportunity to study how 
Christian maturity is sustained in a human maturity, and how Christian 
maturity meets psychological obstacles while growing. There are even 
religious obstacles peculiar to some of the major developmental tasks: 
they will be considered. But the most formidable obstacle is the tendency 
among educators, even the very Christian adult, to present a cheap reli- 
gion instead of the mystery of Christ, Who pardons even those who lead 
Him to His death. 

A better understanding of the psychological dispositions and resistances 
which an authentic evangelism must face or change might encourage 
research regarding the pedagogical methods best suited to the realization 
of an effective transmission of the Christian message. 


The Genetic Structure of the Idea of God 


The idea of God is evidently received by the child as a cultural 
acquisition. But the manner in which the child assimilates the idea, carries 
it within himself, and combines it with other cultural acqusitions, is 
marked by successive emphases through which a fundamental develop- 
mental line can be traced. Would it not be possible to refract these de- 
velopmental emphases by the method of free association,- using inductive 
words of which the principal one is God? This working hypothesis was 
brilliantly utilized in a semantic and statistical investigation by Deconchy 
(1964). The following is a summary of his principal findings. 
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Three Successive Emphases 


Deconchy analyzed the evocation of the idea of God, obtained under 
carefully controlled conditions, from 2,316 boys and 2,344 girls who had 
received similar religious instruction (Roman Catholic). The sampling 
was designed to be representative of the districts of Dunkirk and Lille in 
northern France while religiously homogeneous at the family level (the 
religious practice of the father). The youths were asked to write five free 
associations in response to six inductor words, of which the third was 
“God.” 

A factor analysis of the induced words shows that the inductor word 
“God” produced semantic evocations relating to 19 themes (ideas) and 
three large structural emphases: attributiveness, personalization, and 
interiorization. Table 1 shows the results by age groups and sex. 


TABLE 1 


DYNAMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF SEMANTIC EMPHASES 


BY AGE AND SEX 


Semantic emphases 


Dynamic characteristics 


God-Creator. 
Greatness. 


Force, especially among 
boys. 
Beauty, especially girls. 


Goodness (rapid 
growth among girls). 
Justice (more rare). 


The historical Jesus: 
based on knowledge of 


narratives (stories) with- 


out integration with the 
attributes of tran- 
scendence. 


From 8 to 10 Years 
Attributive Themes 


Slow emergence of an idea of God beyond 
created things, beyond an “animistic” 
activity in natural phenomena. 


Emergence based on miracle (especially boys) 
or on an artisan activity (especially girls). 


Anthropomorphism as related to human qual- 
ities (e.g., wise, knowledgeable; pleasant, 
prudent, smiling, sympathetic). 


Moralizing imperative at the level of behavior 
(e.g., “one must pray ”; one “must be” good); 
slowly diminishing among boys but not 
among girls. 


Evocations of Christ based on historical or 
narrative “slant” (bias) (e.g., apostle, miracle, 
cross, suffering, Jerusalem) with dominant 
emphasis on the theme of suffering. 


Resurrection as a manifestation of power; in- 
clusion of Christ among the persons of a 
spiritual pantheon (e.g., Jesus, Mary, Joseph, 
angels, saints, popes, demons, etc.). 


From 11 to 13 Years, Boys; 11 to 14, Girls 
Personalization Themes (Ideas) 


God-Master (chief). 


Emergence of a personalized transcendence 
(natural forces becoming impersonal) some- 
times situated in the pantheon of spirits (gods, 
angels, spirits, or souls) or mythical personages 


(Abraham, Moses, Zeus, Jupiter, Buddha). 
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TABLE 1 
(Continued) 


Semantic emphases Dynamic characteristics 


From 11 to 13 Years, Boys; 11 to 14, Girls 
Personalization Themes (Ideas) 


(Continued) 


God-Father. Anthropomorphism of human virtues (e.g., 
loyal, irreproachable, self-controlled or 
master of himself). 


Moralizing imperativeness more frequent as re- 
lated to sin (boys) or to the practice of 


worship (girls). 
Christ-Lord Jesus Christ: association with sovereign activities 
(especially boys). (especially boys), master, prince, throne, 
ascension. 
Christ-Redeemer Redemptive activities (especially girls) (e.g., 
(especially girls). Savior, forgiving, life-saving) more frequent 


and more coherent. 


From 14 to 16 Years, Boys; 15 to 16, Girls 
Interiorization Themes (Ideas) 


Trust (exchange, Turning compensatory attitudes toward God; 
friendship). that which family and friends do not provide 
(from a comparison with words induced by 
The axis of the themes of father, mother). 
trust Appearance (rise) of reactionary attitudes of 
passes through the idea of revolt: 
Fatherhood and among boys by accentuation of the theme of 
more and more rarely Sovereignty (e.g., commander, dictator, hard); 
through the idea of 
Goodness (among the among girls by accentuation of the theme of 
boys); Fatherly Justice (e.g., master, severe, distant). 


passes through the idea of 
Christ-Savior, and more 
and more frequently 
through Goodness 
(among the girls). 
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TABLE 1 
(Continued) 


Semantic emphases Dynamic characteristics 


From 14 to 16 Years, Boys; 15 to 16, Girls 
Interiorization Themes (Ideas) 


(Continued) 
Doubt-Fear Goes back to the theme God-Creator (“begetter, 
(among boys). generator”) among boys, not among girls. 
Doubt-Dereliction Anthropomorphisms disappearing: replaced by 
(among girls). vague and subjective dreams and by abstrac- 
tions. 


Moralizing imperatives attaching strongly to sin 
among boys, to prayer-submission among 
girls. 

The axis of the themes of 
doubt-revolt passes by 
Lordship-Force (boys); 
by Fatherhood-Justice 
(girls). 

The theme (idea) of sin among girls attaches to 
the soteriological and eschatological themes. 

The theme Christ is associated more easily with 
God-Savior among girls. 

The Trinitarian theme attaches to the transcen- 
dent oneness among girls 


Reflections on the Successive Phases 


The research of Deconchy (1967) was not longitudinal: he did not 
follow the same subjects from 8 to 16 years, but factorialized the answers 
obtained at these different ages. Nevertheless, the three emphases can be 
considered as phases, because the statistical data (particularly the co- 
presence of the themes among themselves) reveal at three points “a struc- 
ture that presents a distinct character of change and originality” 
(Deconchy, 1967, p. 102). Yet presumably the Christian education 
approach was, on the whole, the same for the entire group from 8 to 16 
years of age. This supposition applies at least for two agents of incultura- 
tion: the family and the general environment of social life. It may not 
be so with respect to school influence. 
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Among the boys Deconchy discovered that the themes of personalization 
play a transitional and possibly temporary role. They vary in an interest- 
ing way. On the one hand there is a certain candid attributiveness slowly 
being divided between a mythical and a conceptual way of thinking; on 
the other hand there is an interiorization threatened by subjectivity, at 
times accompanied by revolt. One can perhaps connect this shifting in 
relationships with certain aspects of development due to maturation 
(genital sexuality, aggressiveness toward the father, guilt). Such specula- 
tive or hypothetical considerations are absent from the work of Deconchy. 

Among the girls the analysis shows that ideas of personalization are 
less transient; they unite quite solidly the concepts of Christ-Savior with 
several ideas of attributivity (e.g.. goodness or greatness) and ideas of 
interiorization (e.g., trust). One might suppose that this conceptual 
structure of a girl’s sixteenth year could be in connection with her typically 
feminine mode of maturation, notably with regard to the father image 
(tender submission, disappointment with father’s distance and coolness). 

A girl’s conceptual structure at this age seems very like what many 
educators wish could be true for every young person in adulthood, for it 
is a structure which contributes to a stable faith. However, this evaluation, 
based on the theology of certain educators, played no part in Deconchy’s 
discovery of the structural types. Its usefulness at the beginning of this 
chapter is the support it gives to the five developmental tasks which we 
had deliberately chosen for a theological reason. The most salient appear 
to be the following: 

1. Before the eleventh year there is little sense of a connection between 
the attributes of God and the historical facts about Jesus’ life. The sections 
which follow will discuss two sources of this difficulty, namely, the slow 
development of both the historical and symbolic functions. 

2. There is a tendency for preadolescents to personalize God and 
Christ, identifying both with a list of mythical heroes who have no 
material substance. Lacking scientifically satisfactory research, however, we 
have decided against exploring the development of hero psychology 
and its effect on religious attitude. But the problem is open, and quite 
accessible to scientifically minded psychologists of religion. 

3. Beginning with adolescence there is a growth of moralism, accentu- 
ated by ritualistic practices among girls (a problem that relates to a 
mentality of magic) and accentuated among boys by a sensitivity to sin. 

4. During the ages of 15 and 16 years there are compensatory projec- 
tions, where the interiorization phase, valuable in itself, is in danger of 
degenerating into emotional subjectivism and ending in a reaction of 
revolt or disappointment. Themes of the historical Christ and Savior- 
Christ have difficulty being integrated with the affective-semantic en- 
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semble. The idea of the Trinity is itself too vacillating to assume the 
integration. The personalist themes, although a little better centered on 
the attributes of Christ among girls, combine only loosely the attributive 
and interiorizing ideas among boys. On account of this weakness, the 
formal structure among boys of this age falls short of what a system of 
religious instruction would seem to expect as a guarantee for the religious 
future of these young Christians. 

The last phase reveals also a trend of doubt-revolt: This is nothing in 
itself that should disappoint or frighten educators. On the contrary, the 
concept of God, against which one revolts, is also a thrust which moves 
one toward another God, a God who, no doubt, is more real. This is not 
yet a dead God. At the age of 16, in any event, the story of God dead and 
raised again cannot yet have spoken its final word. But in the psychologi- 
cal sense, the next-to-last word may be encumbered by a reaction to 
parental models. This problem will be discussed in the final section of 
this survey. 


Fiv—E DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


(1) The Discovery of Jesus at the Center of God’s Plan in History 
(The Awakening of a Historical Consciousness ) 


The first of the developmental tasks is to discover Christ in the center 
of God’s plan in history. This task relates to the awakening of a historical 
consciousness. 

The sense of the evolution and especially of the historical dimension of 
human phenomena (these two terms are not synonymous) is perhaps 
the characteristic most frequently noted as typical of our time. 

Present-day systematic religious instruction has emphasized (especially 
among Roman Catholics) the presentation of historical facts and historical 
narratives (Bible, church history) at the same time. It has also reduced 
the importance formerly attributed to abstract ideas or precise definitions. 
However, few educators, at least in Europe, seem to realize that within 
the child there is a gradual dawning of historical consciousness. 

Historical consciousness will permit the child, at the age of 12 or 13, 
to discover God’s plan in history. It is to be feared that this discovery 
may be made more difficult if preadolescents already have the impression 
of having heard “all these stories” and so give them no more than an 
inattentive or bored hearing. Now, before this age they were scarcely able 
to grasp the meaning of these stories, either in the general continuity of 
religious history or in the symbolic scope ofthe narratives. Let us consider 
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successively the difficulties in awakening this capacity to think historically, 
and in the next section the ability to understand historical narratives in a 
symbolic sense. 


Stages in Acquiring a Historical Consciousness 


Up to the age of 5 years the child places his memories side by side and 
groups them in an almost unique category of “yesterday.” If you ask him 
to recount the experiences he encountered during a walk, or a visit with 
friends, or while on a journey, he cannot construct a narrative. If he is 
shown a series of four or five pictures illustrating the steps in a progressive 
action (€.g., a woman approaches a tree, gathers fruit, and goes away 
with a full basket), he is not able to place the pictures in their proper 
order. If he views a short film in which the episodes last more than a 
quarter hour, it is no longer possible for him to see the episodes in the 
web of a continued story. 

In explaining this incapacity, psychologists say that the attention span 
is immersed in short time periods. The young child lives essentially in the 
here and now. As he grows older his temporal horizon broadens. The 
temporal vocabulary learned by the child may, moreover, give the illusion 
that the child is much more advanced than he really is. Many psychologi- 
cal investigations, remarkably synthetized by Fraisse (1957), speak to this 
idea of the gradual widening of “time lived” in the life of a child. This 
expression was introduced by Minkowski (1933) and once presented in 
tabular form by Godin (1959b). Here we are not considering a child’s 
historical consciousness, but only his psychical condition as linked to factors 
of maturation; the true grasp of time in history seems, on the contrary, 
to be greatly influenced by factors of education and culture. 

Some psychologists (Gesell, 1946; Malrieu, 1953, 1956; Piaget, 1945, 
1946; Roth, 1955) have studied how the progressive interest of children in 
historical reality shows a growth in historical consciousness. According to 
Gesell (1946), children’s interest in man’s past takes a distinct turn at 
the age of 9 or 10 years. This is evidenced by their curiosity about cave- 
men, the prehistoric age, or some historical period with which each child 
may have some acquaintance or natural interest, often formed through 
looking at illustrations in books. We must not, however, be too quick to 
connect this interest for forms of life in the past with the awakening of 
a historical consciousness. The child may become interested in cavemen 
just as he is drawn toward a passionate interest in the customs of savages 
or cowboys, Indians or Martians. It is the strangeness of the difference 
that attracts him, perhaps also a need to participate in a time different 
from his own. 
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Malrieu (1953, 1956) notes also that at the age of about 10 years the 
child takes an interest in human progress by showing interest in the 
history of machines, discoveries, and the sciences, and that in his imagina- 
tion he begins to identify himself emotionally with the accomplishments 
of these men in times past. According to this author, it is only at about 
14 years of age that an adolescent acquires a consciousness, all at once, of 
being carried along by time and living in time. 

Roth (1955) artfully approached the same problem. He asked children 
to react to the possibility of wrecking certain historic landmarks of their 
city (Esslingen, Germany) in order to route traffic more effectively. Of 
the 10-year-old boys, 15 percent pleaded in favor of the monuments and 
the more intelligent sought a compromise plan to reconcile the two needs. 
They felt a real appreciation for old landmarks. On the other hand, when 
asked to discuss Les Frangais, those under 12 or 13 years of age showed 
little interest in other than individual characters, customs, and detached 
events. However, among 13- and 14-year-olds, a strong fascination for 
history appeared spontaneously, along with a concern that the French 
people be judged fairly. According to Roth, a true historical consciousness 
is fully awakened when an adolescent is approximately 15 years of age. 
This consciousness utilizes numerous materials which have been supplied 
much earlier and which help the unfolding of a time dimension. 

Table 2 is a summary of these different studies. It shows the progres- 
sive awakening of historical consciousness. 


TABLE 2 
THE PROGRESSIVE AWAKENING OF HISTORICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


Approximate 
chronological 


age 


Progression of 
historical interest 


Types of actual 


consciousness 


Before 8/9 years 


9/10 years 


Tales and stories (“Once upon 
a time”). 


Unfolding in the imagina- 

tion, time of the marvel- 
ous (premythical). 
Objective time and possibil- 
ity of control (“Il ask my 
grandfather if it is true”). 
Contiguity of the past with 
the present. 


True stories (“Is it true? ”) 
(Some children prefer true 
stories, others not.) 
Things valued because of their 
age: 
respect for ancient monuments; 
pride in collecting old souve- 
nirs (coins); 
desire to preserve something 
“for when I get old” (photos, 
etc.). 
Interest in historical sequences: 
first, biological (seed, plant, 
harvest); 
then technical (kinds of ships, 
engines, machines); 


10/11 years 
finally, cultural (period of 


11/12 years 
= stagecoaches, Bronze Age). 
12/13 years | Interest in placing isolated, 
realistic details (or trifles) in 
their historical framework (in- 
terest in museums). Romantic 
and historical narratives. 


13/14 years | Continuous development of 
one person or one period. 
14/15 years | Historical motives for past Beginnings of historical 
pe ed | actions. interpretation. 


After Sharing of the other’s time (or |Beginnings of true “faith- 
15/16 years | inner duration) through friend- fulness” in interpersonal 
ship, love, psychological novels. 


Historical continuity in the 
improvement of things 
(matter). 


Historical milieu. 


relations. 
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Factors in Acquiring Historical Consciousness 


It is a variety of educational influences that help awaken a conscious- 
ness of religious and historical time. | 

Children differ in their development with regard to understanding the 
idea of “time lived” or its duration (a factor linked to maturation in the 
same way as ability to walk). Therefore, growth in a consciousness of 
historical time seems to depend on a number of educational, cultural, 
and even moral factors. 

Roth (1955) stresses that 9- and 10-year-olds tend to store thought 
images in their minds and change them later, when they are about 13 and 
14, into landmarks around which they take their historical time bearings. 
In religious education this would mean that the Bible stories assimilated 
as marvelous happenings or miracles of a premythical variety, will, when 
the young person is around 13, become sacred stories in the context of a 
new advent of Christ in his consciousness. 

Malrieu (1953) underlines the importance of youth (generally at age 
14) facing the challenge of a vocational choice. The commitment involved 
in this choice leads the adolescent to realize he is all at once involved in 
time and participating in it through his acts. In religious education this 
would mean that active involvement in the real work of the church of 
which he is a member helps the adolescent acquire a concrete awareness 
of his participation in the work of Christ in history. 

We cannot omit the fact that a certain emotional and moral awakening 
enables the older adolescent to experience the appeal of friendship and love 
as an invitation to accept the time of others. This experience of active 
participation in the lives of others makes for a consciousness of inter- 
personal continuity which is nourished not only by sharing common 
memories but also by working together to build a future in common faith 
and hope. We regret that this dimension of time consciousness, illustrated 
brilliantly by the philosophical reflections of Minkowski (1933) and 
Marcel (1945), has not been explored psychologically by precise research. 

In Christian education this would mean that the experience of being a 
participant in the time of others through sharing their love and friendship 
could influence profoundly the approach to understanding true mythical 
time. This is an essential element in the life of faith. Mythical time is a 
time of permanent participation; it includes a time span actually lived in 
a wholly other manner of continuation. Mythical time, as understood in 
the Christian faith, is not only contiguous to or in contact with cycles of 
human events, as in many primitive myths, but (in a way) inherent in 
human development. In other words, the cycle of events in Judeo-Christian 
tradition is made sacred. This means it is for all time guided by a signifi- 
cance or meaning which expresses itself in the paradoxes of eschatological 
expectation or hope. 
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Because these three groups of educational factors are diverse in their 
impact, there are great individual differences among adolescents in their 
ability to grasp or enter into an understanding of religious time (that of 
origins in illo tempore and that of eschatological aim or design). 

Religious time, which really should be called mythical time, presupposes 
an understanding of the present import of narrative stories; that is, it 
presupposes an understanding of their meaning here and now in the life 
of each adolescent, his companions and elders, and in the life of other 
religious groups. This perception of mythical time appears to be an 
essential condition or frame of mind for understanding both Christian 
and non-Christian religions in an ecumenical spirit. Many excellent sug- 
gestions made by Sophia Lyon Fahs (1964) for the purpose of intro- 
ducing knowledge about other religions ought to take into greater con- 
sideration the awakening of children to a time perception. It is impossible 
to introduce the Koran and the Gospels as if they were two simultaneous 
books. For the child under 11 or 12 years of age, these books can be 
studied only as two realities placed side by side without any truly 
assimilable historical continuity. 


Summary 


Religious instruction programs which increasingly stress biblical and 
historical facts ought to give greater consideration to the developmental 
laws of historical perception. If an aggregation of historical data is pre- 
maturely supplied, it constitutes a burden on the memory and gives a bad 
beginning to the message of God in history. It could nourish a strong 
taste for the magical, a relish which will be of little use for subsequent 
Christian maturity. 

A healthy growth in historical perception seems to be an essential 
developmental task for Christian maturity. It prepares us for understand- 
ing the truth of mythical time as it relates to the most profound period of 
human existence: our actual participation in the divine mysteries ex- 
pressed in holy history, the Bible. This understanding of religious time 
also presupposes another condition: symbolic understanding of religious 
narrative. This forms the subject of the following section. 


(2) The Understanding of Jesus Christ 
as a Sign of a Present God’s Action 


The second developmental task involves coming to see certain events 
(and Jesus Himself) as signs of God’s action, signs which are always 
present. This requires a capacity. to see relationships between material 


signs and spiritual meanings. 
The existence or increase in the number of biblical stories (events, 
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persons, parables) in the textbooks of religious education raises the ques- 
tion of the symbolic comprehension of the majority of these stories. That 
which is historically real ought to be understood as significantly religious 
for the modern man, a fortiori, that which is legend, parable, folklore, or 
mythical story. 

Some psychologists have studied the development of symbolic func- 
tioning: this is the ability to see the spiritual meaning in a material sign, 
or, if preferred, to interpret a fact so that it is seen as a significant activity 
(Godin, 1955). 

Piaget (1945), in a classic work, studied the formation of the first 
symbols among children. At the behavior level, the beginnings of symbolic 
substitution are already found when a child, deprived of the mother’s 
breast, begins to suck its thumb. But it is the play of fiction (“let’s pre- 
tend”) from the middle of the first year which best illustrates activity of 
symbolism, primary or secondary. In primary symbolism, according to 
Piaget, the assimilation of one object to another is conscious. When the 
child (1 year and 10 months) pretends that a shell pulled along on top of 
a box is a cat walking on a wall, he is perfectly conscious of the meaning 
of this symbolism. But we observe also, in his play, the existence of a 
secondary symbolism whose significance he does not understand. For 
instance, a little girl (1 year and 10 months) made jealous by the birth of 
a brother, when playing with two dolls of different sizes, makes the 
smaller one go on a long journey while the larger remains with the 
mother. The unconscious symbolism, which is capable of interpretation, 
is called secondary by Piaget, who immediately adds: “We must realize 
that we cannot classify all the symbols once for all as primary or 
secondary” (Piaget, 1945, p. 183). Eliade (1948) calls special attention to 
the fact that the masses can live by archaic and obscure symbols whose 
meaning is accessible only to the elite through an intricate science of 
interpretation. One can even understand the meaning of many intitiation 
ceremonies in this way: the modification, at puberty, of “a belief that 
abandons its imaginary form to open into faith, that is to say, to a commit- 
ment” (Mannoni, 1964, p. 1270). 


Development of Symbolic Play and Symbolic Understanding 


Piaget studied the evolution of primary symbolism in connection with 
conscious “‘let’s pretend” games. He discovered a first stage, from 2 to 4 
years, where symbolic projection predominates on objects which can 
compensate for or express emotions or actions connected with the subject 
(i.e. the child punishes the doll for acts that are forbidden by the parents). 
In the second stage, from 4 to 7 years, the symbol progressively loses its 
characteristic of “playing games” and approaches an imitation of reality 
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(i.e. the child plays storekeeper or pretends to talk on the telephone). At 
about this age we find also the beginnings of real collective symbolism, 
with differentiation and adjustment of roles. Beyond 8 years, according 
to Piaget, we witness the decline of this play symbolism in favor of games 
with exact rules and socialized objectives. One could say that here the rite 
wins over the liturgy. 

These phases, recognized by Piaget, relate more directly to the genesis 
of symbolism in ritual activities, and less directly to the symbolic compre- 
hension of events or mythical narratives. We have cited them because of 
the close connection that is always established between rites and myths 
in religious symbolism. A genuine religious myth always presupposes an 
actualization (actual fact or circumstance) present in the rite. This liaison 
is essential to a living religion. 

In the area of understanding religious narratives, and particularly 
biblical narratives, Goldman (1964) has supplied the necessary facts for 
Christian educators. He used three narratives in which an understanding 
of symbolism is necessary to religious comprehension: the story of the 
burning bush, which English courses of study frequently recommend for 
beginners (5-8 years) and even more frequently for juniors (9-12 years) ; 
the Exodus narrative of the Red Sea, recommended by almost all courses 
of study for children 9-12 years; and finally the temptation of Jesus, a 
narrative recommended by all the syllabi for secondary schools (12 years 
and over), for many children 9-12 years, and in some cases even 
for beginners (5-8 years). A scaling of responses allowed for an assess- 
ment of theological accuracy and level of conceptualization. The criteria 
used to classify by level are the three stages chosen by Piaget as degrees of 
conceptual thought: preoperational intuitive thought up to 7-8 years 
(mental age); concrete operational thought from 7-8 years to 12-13 
years; formal abstract operational thought about 13 years and beyond. 

Goldman (1964) found a strong correlation (product-moment correla- 
tions ranged from .78 to .89) between theological accuracy and degree of 
operational thinking. Therefore, he concluded that religious thinking 
uses the same methods of conceptualization for its religious contents as are 
used when considering secular subject matter. This conclusion is valid 
within the very narrow limits of the stories used. However, a delayed 
development can be noted in the thought processes of some youth (after 
13-14 years) when considering “miraculous stories.” Here they main- 
tained the operative modes of preformal thought. Could this be attribut- 
able to the manner in which educators present such stories? This 
hypothesis is impossible to verify. Let us add that the frequency of reli- 
gious practices, including the frequent reading of the Bible, has only a 
feeble correlation (.32) with a better intellectual understanding of the 
narratives. 
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Types of Evaluative Comprehension of Three Biblical Narratives 


In order that a story may be understood symbolically on a religious 
plane, it is necessary (a) that it not only create pictures in a person’s 
mind, but also that the meaning of these pictures be realized, a fact which 
is presupposed by Piaget’s third level of conceptualization; and (4) that 
it no longer be subjected to “isolation in time” (isolation in a historical 
past), but, on the contrary, that some relationship of the narrative with 
contemporary life be recognized or at least affirmed. 

A study of 200 boys and girls in English schools, equally distributed in 
age from 6 to 18 years, shows the developmental progression of symbolic 
and religious understanding of three biblical stories. Though chronological 
and mental age were both given, Table 3 is limited to mental age, 
usually the most significant. 

Goldman concludes that isolation-in-time tends to give way to rele- 
vance-for-today about the mental age of 13. Thus he confirms in the area 
of religious understanding what Peel (1961) found for operational think- 
ing, with a sample of children, age 9 to 15 years, when investigating their 
levels of understanding of two prose passages. Peel concluded that there 
is little evidence that children have the capacity to set up possibilities to 
account for “events” in a story (as opposed to mere describing) before 
the age of 13 years (Goldman, 1964, p. 22). 

Ainsworth’s work on parables (1961), unfortunately unpublished, is 
also appropriate to mention here. Using a group of children 6 to 10 years 
of age, she showed the difficulties caused by parables due to their demand 
for propositional thinking. “It is likely,” she concludes, “that until a child 
is 9 or 10 years of age, he will interpret literally any story of this kind, and 
that details of the text and tiny incidents of the story will be of paramount 
importance to the child” (quoted from Goldman, 1964, p. 23). 

Van Bunnen (1964) furnished an interesting confirmation of the age 
at which symbolic and religious perception of the burning bush story is 
possible. This was done independently of Goldman’s studies (of which he 
was not aware). He questioned 192 Belgian children between the ages of 
5 and 12, using a structured interview (19 questions) after the respondents 
had heard a recording of the story. The religious significance of the sign 
of fire was not understood by the majority of the children until they 
were 11 or 12 years old. However, some children (especially in the 
sampling of Van Bunnen) give symbolico-religious answers at a much 
earlier age. On the other hand, Goldman found that some adolescents 
retain “magico-imaginary” answers until a much more advanced age than 
the limit fixed by his study. He concluded that variation in answers is 
sometimes dependent on mental age, chronological age (general maturity), 
or kind of question asked; the determining factor for the variation is not 


TABLE 3 


PROGRESSION OF SYMBOLIC AND RELIGIOUS COMPREHENSION 


BY MENTAL AGE 


Stories 


Types of Answers 


Mental 


Age Limits 


Moses and the 
burning bush 


The crossing 
of the Red 
Sea 


The 
temptations 
of Jesus 


Gross trivialities and irrelevancies. 


Materialistic, crude, physical, or irrelevant 
factors are dominant and obscure the 
religious interpretation of the narrative 
(God influencing man in his internal 
states). 

End of isolation-in-time. Relevance of the 
narrative for today is seen in the divine call 
to all men, even if it does not happen liter- 
ally (because God is speaking through 
prayer is enough, for instance). 


Trivial, irrelevant, or tautological concepts 
(i.e., God as unpredictable and arbitrary). 

Uncertainty about applying God’s universal 
love to the Egyptians. 

End of isolation-in-time. Still today God 
saves the people who believe in Him (even if 
the concrete circumstances are quite dif- 
ferent), or else He would let His believers die, 
but not spiritually. 


Trivial, irrelevant, or crudely literal answers 
(involving Christ’s nature or power). 

The essentials of the narrative are not seen: 
The devil or God’s command explains 
everything. 

End of isolation-in-time. Evil or conflict is 
seen as part of the human condition. 


127 


Up to 
8 yr., 6 mo. 
Up to 11-6 


After 13-2 


Up to 11 
Up to 13-2 


After 11-8 


Up to 9-4 


Up to 12-4 


After 12-6 
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known. A causal explanation has not yet been given as to why there are 
such great variations in the awakening of a symbolic sense. Recent studies 
of theoretical psychology (O’Dea, 1961; Kemp, 1962) have revealed how 
necessary symbolic perception is for the awakening of the religious sense. 

A discerning critic (Salman, 1965) has shown that the three narratives 
of Goldman all included “miracles” and dealt with situations that are 
difficult to link with the concrete life of today’s child. This is correct. 
Goldman’s purpose was to attract attention to the difficulties of under- 
standing religiously and symbolically the narratives currently recom- 
mended by the authors of the syllabi for children of 7, 9, or 11 years. On 
the basis of his study he recommends that the burning bush story await 
the final year of junior school (11-12 years); the crossing of the Red Sea, 
the second year of secondary instruction (13-14 years); and the tempta- 
tion of Jesus, a later period in secondary instruction (Goldman, 1963). 
The pedagogical implications of this work are presented in a later book 
(Goldman, 1965). [ Elkind, Ch. 17, describes Goldman’s stories in greater 
detail. | 


Awakening a Symbolic Sense 


Debot-Sevrin (1967), using pictures and conversation, made compari- 
sons during three successive years of the emotional-intellectual assimilation 
of a parable (the good shepherd). She showed that it is possible to obtain 
from disturbed children a comprehension of the parable similar to that 
of normal children (6-7 years), provided the narrative is slightly modi- 
fied. She proved also by means of control groups that the technique of 
using pictures and dolls to dramatize the narrative gives a better under- 
standing of important psychological moments in the parable. This was 
especially true for children of the aggressive type. This is the only study 
known which has attempted a study of the didactic factors facilitating the 
comprehension of a religious narrative. 

In another perspective, De Valensart (1968) has shown that very young 
children (5 years) have a real aptitude to perceive, in religious pictures, 
signs that the artist has used with symbolic intention (e.g., a poor chair 
of straw for the characters of the Nativity that contrasts with the luxurious 
seat of King Herod; sharp knives on the table of the Lord’s Supper, 
etc.). However, if these young children have not been educated to under- 
stand these symbols, they reject the pictures where these symbols have 
been used. They claim that these sign elements are unsuitable, spoil the 
picture, are useless or shocking (e.g., the Virgin Mary ought not be sitting 
on a straw chair). Many 5- and 6-year-olds, though quick to perceive 
such details, do not see their Christian symbolism. Among children from 
8 to 12 years there is a marked decrease in perception of signs and an 
increase in realistically perceiving all the material details of the pictures. 
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The author thinks that religious imagery ought not accentuate this need 
for realism, well known in general psychological circles, but ought rather 
cultivate very early the possibilities of children’s perceiving such signs by 
helping them to recognize and interpret signs as acceptable symbols in 
Christian thought. [See Elkind, Ch. 17, on the De Valensart study.] 

It is not only the narratives or the parables that require a certain 
maturity on the part of the child in order to be understood symbolically. 
The person of Jesus Christ, likewise, is not easily understood by children 
and preadolescents as the manifestation of the Father, a visible sign of 
divine nature. Surprisingly, we know very little about the Christology of 
the growing child. 

Goldman (1964) provides a few insights into the developmental process 
of the Christ concept. Three stages can be seen: 

1. The highest concept of the first stage is that Jesus was a good, helpful, 
and devout man. 

2. The second concept is that He was a unique person as a miracle 
worker. 

3. The third is to see Him in terms of either His mission for the world 
or His nearness to God. 

The death on the cross, where Jesus pardons those who kill Him, is 
a historical episode which, in the eyes of faith, signifies the love of the 
Trinity, incarnate in human existence. The end of Christ’s life, announced 
during the Last Supper as a prelude to the Resurrection, supremely 
reveals the nature and the presence of this God-with-us who forgives sins. 
But the correct recognition of this “veiled sign” is particularly difficult; its 
acceptance and its symbolic comprehension in faith cannot be reached 
except by arriving at a human and Christian maturity. The acceptance 
of the sign involves, as a matter of fact, the abandoning of certain projec- 
tions of human desire. It also involves the renunciation of certain emo- 
tional identifications that sustain the symbolism common to numerous 
mythical narratives in various religions. 


Summary 


Transmitting the history of salvation in Jesus Christ requires a com- 
prehension of the symbolical value of numerous narratives, the analogical 
value of many religious insights or concepts, and the sign value of Jesus 
Himself. “Videbant hominem et credebant Deum” (They were seeing a 
man and believing the God), said St. Augustine in speaking of the faith 
of the apostles. Even stopping short of faith, properly speaking, this sum 
of knowledge and narratives cannot be called religious except by refer- 
ence to a transcendence which jt indicates and signifies at least seman- 
tically (even if this transcendence is not accepted as faith). 

This problem of symbolism is completely neglected in the instruments 
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of religious testing at our disposal (Lariviére, 1961, 1964; Sandron, 1953; 
Schmidt & Anderhalter, 1954; Sheffield Institute of Education, 1961). 
Certainly the psychological factors influencing the awakening and de- 
velopment of the symbolic function are poorly known. But to ignore the 
little we know is to bypass an essential aspect of all religious instruction. 


(3) The Progressive Transformation 
of a Magical and Superstitious Mentality 


The third developmental task involves the progressive transformation 
of a magical and superstitious mentality and moving to an attitude charac- 
teristic of a life of faith. An example of this movement is found in the 
experience of prayer. Christian prayer (like Christian liturgy) is the 
expression of an encounter between man’s human desires and the action 
of Christ uniting humanity and God’s grace. 

In all religions, children and adolescents are trained to adopt traditional 
usages and institutional habits of worship and devotional practice. 
Children are initiated into liturgies performed in a community and urged 
to practice certain forms of private prayer. 

Psychologically, this training in rites and prayers bears a double weight 
which can heavily burden its development: (a) Rites and prayers appear 
at first (to the child) as obligations to which social pressure demands 
conformity. One must obey as one obeys moral prescriptions. Performed 
as a consequence of moral pressure, much more than ways of personal 
expression, these devotional acts are drawn, later on, into the more 
general crisis of moralism. (4) But rites and prayers, before adolescence, 
also carry the weight of a magical mentality, marked by superstitious 
animism, an archaic trait spontaneously at work in all the religions of 
mankind. The magical attitude relies on ritualistic or imprecatory acts to 
bring about modifications in the world of phenomena. This is done either 
by direct automatic causality (casting of lots, protective talismans), or by 
exerting pressure on superior spiritual powers whose intervention is thus 
set in motion, or at least solicited. The magic attitude “convokes instead 
of invoking” (“summons instead of praying”) (Aubin, 1952, p. 227). 
The ritual or prayer becomes a means of pressure; in this way its worth 
as religious expression is reduced and even compromised. 

The difficulty of studying rites and prayers stems from the psychological 
ambiguity of these acts. As seen from the outside, they reveal nothing 
more than conformity or nonconformity to traditions or institutional 
practices. 

Sociologists and especially psychologists who confine themselves to the 
study of such behavior cannot know these acts as formally Christian; 
are they the result of a social conformity? of a magical attitude? of a 
religious expression that seeks oneness with the spirit of Christ? These 
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questions remain without answers as long as the research (Argyle, 1958; 
Ross, 1950) does not go beyond simple acts in order to discover the moti- 
vations and meanings, conscious or at least partly conscious. 

Reik (1955), a psychoanalyst, studied the gradual evolution of man’s 
religious expression “from Spell to Prayer,” and concluded that he could 
discern the evolution in these phrases: “My will be done,” “My will be 
done with God’s help,” and “Thy will be done.” He added: “It is not up 
to me to decide whether the thesis presented here is valid. It is the task 
of the scientists” (Reik, 1955, p. 22). 


Reducing the Magical Attitude in Sacramental Life 


The relationships between magical and religious mentality are complex. 
The two mentalities are so closely intertwined that it is only with refer- 
ence to an organized religion in a given culture that a devotional practice 
can be called religious or magical. Thus a cultic behavior in the presence 
of a cosmic phenomenon would be classed as religious in a primitive 
culture but not in a Christian culture. 

Sister Marthe (Godin & Marthe, 1965) attempted to approach this 
problem within the framework of Catholic education. She developed a 
test which includes comparisons, stories, and questions. Each part of the 
test permits answers which might be classed as “magic” by adult 
Christians (theologians and educators), and answers acknowledged as 
“Christian” by these same adults. The traits held to be typical of magical 
mentality are the following: (a) automatic causality between a sacra- 
mental sign and a spiritual effect (i.e. sins forgiven by an act of the 
priest without there having been any contrition); (4) relation of causality 
between a sacrament received and certain wonderful effects of a material 
order (i.e. Holy Communion giving direct protection against a car 
accident); (c) general confusion between the sign and what it signifies 
(i.e., the sacramental action of God reduced or identified with the dura- 
tion of the material presence, of the host). 

The test designed for subjects from 8 to 14 years concerns two sacra- 
ments: penance and the Eucharist, according to the usages traditionally 
practiced by Catholic children. A group of 20 theologian-educators ob- 
tained an average score of 2 points out of a maximum possibility of 38 
points. (A maximal score presupposes answers reflecting a magical 
mentality at every point in the test.) The fact that this group obtained 
an average score of 2 points in magical mentality must be attributed 
simply to certain imperfections in the test itself: it is not entirely free from 
ambiguity, and, as we have said, this imperfection could possibly be due 
to the complex nature of the relations between magical mentality and 
religious mentality. 

Table 4 gives a synthesis of the results. 


TABLE 4 
PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT FROM A MAGICAL MENTALITY 
TOWARD A SACRAMENTAL MENTALITY 


Range of Standard 
Groups scores Average deviation 
30 children of 8 years From 25 to 13 19.03 oo 
30 children of 11 years From 24 to 1 11.76 6 
30 children of 14 years From 17 to 0 8.33 4.2 
20 theologian-educators From 5 to 0 2 0.7 


Figure 1 shows the relative position of these four groups and their pro- 
gressive movement toward the sacramental mentality (Godin and Sister 
Marthe, 1965, p. 132). 


FIGURE 1. Respective position of the four groups of respondents (8, 11, 14 
years, and Th.-Ed.) to the test for magical mentality, showing the 
progressive movement (starting from the left: 27 points) toward the 
sacramental mentality (on the right: 0 points). 


Number of Subjects 


Adults 
(20 Th.-Educ.) 
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As indicated by Table 4, children 8 years of age quite uniformly give 
answers that reflect a magical mentality. The 11-year-olds, however, show 
considerable variation in their responses as indicated by the measures of 
variability (Range: 24-1; S.D. 6). It is at this age that the transition 
manifests itself most clearly in the test responses. 

At 14 years half of the respondents have reached the maturity expressed 
by the group of adults who, in this sampling, are persons having especially 
developed Christian beliefs. These curves indicate clearly the approximate 
age at which progress toward maturity could be presented as a develop- 
mental task, possible and desirable for a greater number of youth. 


Commentary 


The data presented in Table 4 were obtained with a small number of 
respondents in a limited environment. They should be confirmed. with or 
modified by larger samplings. Nevertheless, they present evidence that 
Wwe cannot ignore. 

The answers to the test described above can be interpreted at a verbal 
level, an epistemological level, or a religious level. 

At the verbal level these curves indicate only that at 14 years the 
majority of young people begin to align themselves with the “right 
words,” those which are used by the Christian adults who are responsible 
for their education. This purely verbal interpretation of the data, how- 
ever, is not acceptable. First, the comparisons and situations chosen 
for the test do not permit those answering them to recall answers that 
have been officially learned or acquired from a general linguistic culture. 
Then, correlations between magical mentality and intellectual level, 
evaluated by Raven’s (1938) test, though slightly positive, are below the 
threshold of significance. Usually correlations between intelligence and 
vocabulary tests are strong. 

At the epistemological level the interpretation of results is possible 
using the categories by which Piaget (1945) has classified the development 
of thought in small children. This was done by Pohier (1967), who com- 
pared the laws of precausal and preformal thought formulated by Piaget 
with certain aspects of the innate religious thinking of children and of 
many adults. It seems evident to us that many of the responses of children 
8 to 11 years old in Marthe’s test can be explained by the characteristics 
of a child’s mode of thinking: causality by participation, intellectual 
realism, and operational thinking. For further details see the important 
study of Pohier (1967) and the brief but penetrating discussion of 
Deconchy (1966). 

Finally, at the religious level, involving the life of faith, the interpreta- 
tion is difficult if not impossible. The meaning of God’s acts certainly 
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exceeds the mental categories of children even as it exceeds that of adults. 
More needs to be known in order to see more clearly into the sometimes 
symbolic comprehension of a child. Such knowledge would allow us to 
be more sure of his authentic sacramental mentality. In any case, it seems 
to us that the words “Do this in remembrance of me” require in the 
Christian adult an interpretation freed from the categories of causality 
and preformal thought on which magical mentality is structured. 

From a point of view that is more clinical than statistical, Lewis (1956) 
has summarily but suggestively treated the “stages of development of the 
religious attitudes” (pp. 85-101), especially that of magical thought as it 
affects the perception of narratives which present Christ’s miracles. 

O Development of prayer attitudes.G Long, Elkind, and Spilka 
(1967), using 150 subjects, boys and girls (ages 5-12), established by an 
analysis of variance that there are three levels in the first conceptualiza- 
tions of prayer: (1) from 5 to 7 years, the level of things; (2) from 7 to 
9 years, the level of words; (3) from 9 to 12 years, the level of thoughts. 
Even at this third stage almost all children conceive of prayer as a means 
of obtaining material or psychological advantages. 

Three stages are discerned also by Goldman (1964) as to children’s 
conception of the way in which prayer is effective: (1) up to 9 years and 
4 months, magico-automatic effectiveness; (2) up to 12 years and 3 
months, effectiveness obtained by intermediaries working in material 
things; (3) after 13 years, growing sense that the effectiveness is in the 
psychological or spiritual reaction of prayer upon the one who prays. 

According to Goldman, the causes of unanswered prayer parallel the 
three stages described by Long, Elkind, and Spilka (1967): (1) Up to 9 
years, words were badly chosen (impolite words, voice too low), and this 
explains the lack of answer; (2) up to 12 years, the things asked for were 
not fitting (selfish advantage, greedy, etc.); (3) after 12 to 13 years, many 
try to understand the lack of an answer from what they think might be 
God’s point of view, even if the explanation sometimes remains crudely 
anthropomorphic (i.e., God cannot at the same time answer a prayer for 
rain and a prayer for good weather; or God sees that the request could 
harm others, etc.). 

The authors quoted above have discovered an evolution without seeking 
the fundamental structure which underlies it. Other works by psycholo- 
gists have shown that world events are frequently and spontaneously 
interpreted by young children as bearers of psychomoral intentions. This 
intentionalism was studied by Piaget (1950), reanalyzed as a function of 
religious thought by Pohier (1967), reaffirmed by observations conducted 
in several countries (see the critical survey of intercultural research by 
Jahoda, 1958) and studied in double form, that of punitive animism, and 
that of protective animism, by Van Roey (Godin & Van Roey, 1959). 
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This last research established that the causal interpretation of an event 
linked to a prayer is much more spontaneous after 6 or 7 years if the 
event avoided is painful than if the wished-for event is pleasant. However, 
the interpretation of a “protective providence” increases rapidly among 
Christian children (probably because of the influence of school courses in 
religion, the habits of prayer in difficult circumstances, etc.) up to about 
10 years. Beyond 13 or 14 years this supposed influence of prayer decreases 
rapidly, both for the punitive aspect and for the protective aspect. These 
observations can be interpreted at three levels: linguistic, noetic, and re- 
ligious, as we have already indicated in regard to magical mentality. 

As for adolescence, the psychologist Brown (1964, 1966, 1968) has 
presently obtained the most precise knowledge. Using questionnaires 
which describe concrete situations, he has shown (Brown & Thouless, 
1964) that among 181 girls, from 12 to 17 years old, belief in the material 
effectiveness of prayer decreases steadily, and that there is little difference 
between subjects belonging to different denominations (Roman Catholic, 
Church of England, Free Churches) of the same culture (Australian). 
But he has also discovered that opinions as to the appropriateness (i.e., 
“Ts it all right to pray in this or that circumstance?”) of prayers that ask 
favors do not follow the same evolution: The opinions as to appro- 
priateness do not diminish in any significant way, but differ widely by 
denomination according to the concrete situations proposed in the 
questionnaire. 

Brown (1968) also shows in a study of 267 adolescents (with a control 
group of the same scholastic levels and religious denominations), 40 
university students, and 57 seminarians, that the respondents hardly vary 
with age in their opinions on appropriateness. As for effectiveness, it is 
well to distinguish between direct specific effectiveness (decreasing rapidly 
with age) and nonspecific effectiveness (fluctuating according to the 
object of the requests). This last study offered the respondents a choice 
of formula for prayer: simple request, conditional request, submission, 
and so forth, and presented three situations: a football match, a military 
battle, a school examination. The author formulates several pedagogical 
recommendations which imply certain theological options. For a com- 
mentary on these choices see the editor’s preface in Godin (1968, pp. 
13-26): 


Summary 


Though Christian educators may explain accurately to children what is 
meant by sacramental life or prayer life in the Christian tradition, they 
will still encounter strong opposition attributable to the epistemological 
categories characteristic of child thought. Thus the explanation of a 
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Christocentric prayer will be first assimilated according to the egocentrism 
and emotional makeup of a child. 

One can also hypothesize: educators, even though they have attained a 
certain spiritual and intellectual maturity for themselves, revert to forms 
that are much more childlike when they speak to children. They tend to 
use stories, comparisons, or ambiguous expressions which reinforce some 
of their own natural tendencies: magical or automatic effectiveness of 
ritualistic signs; tendency to use prayer to ensure that God will put 
Himself at their service when they need Him and transform the laws of 
the material world for their benefit. 

One would therefore recommend more precise psychoeducational re- 
search in order to discover: 

1. How religious educators can present religious and devotional practices 
effectively to children. 

2. How they react, while speaking to preadolescents, when they notice 
the first expressions of skepticism regarding the material effectiveness of 
prayers in which favors are asked. 


(4) The Progressive Reduction 
of Moralism during Childhood and Adolescence 


The fourth developmental task is the progressive reduction of 
“moralism” and the growth of the Christian conscience as it relates to 
hope for the forgiveness of sins. The Christian hope awaits salvation 
based not on a morality inherent in the works of men but based on God’s 
pardon (forgiveness). This is very different from the simple development 
of a moral conscience, studied by several contemporary psychologists. It is 
with the stumbling block of moralism, the confusion between morality 
and Christianity, that this section is concerned. 

Common to all Christians are these affirmations: 

1. Human works, even the good, inasmuch as they come from man, 
cannot merit the salvation hoped for by the Christian. 

2. The Christian expects his final justification on the basis of God’s 
pardon in Jesus Christ. 

These doctrinal affirmations encounter some serious obstacles. An 
indication of this is seen in the gulf which separates the opinions of a 
national random sampling of 80 pastors of a Christian church and the 
opinions of a representative sampling of 1,637 high school youth of this 
same church body. The items in Table 5 show where the contrast is 
especially marked (Strommen, 1963, pp. 52-53). 

This striking contrast between the opinion of many young people and 
that of their pastors, well shown by the investigation of Strommen 
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TABLE 5 
CONTRAST IN RESPONSE 
OF YOUTH AND PASTORS OF THE SAME CHURCH BODY 
TO TWO BELIEF ITEMS 


Percent answering No 


1959 1962 
Youth Youth Pastors 


All who live a good moral life are Christians. 69 We 99 


The way to be justified before God is to try 
sincerely to live a good life. 18 24 96 


n=1,774 n=863. n=80 


(1963), reveals an unfinished development whose psychological difficulty 
it would be well to explore. 

Religious education is generally accompanied by a transmission of 
moral imperatives whose fulfillment is considered, by parents, educators, 
pastors, and churches, to be highly desirable. Glock and Stark (1965, 
pp. 37-39) call attention to the fact that a certain type of Christianity 
(North America, Western Europe) has firmly linked Christian beliefs 
together with many obligations which are reflected, or should be reflected, 
in social behavior, sexual, political, even economic behavior. They point 
out that the problem has two facets: Christianity sometimes imposes 
behavior as a consequence (it is the “responsibility” side of the fact of 
being a Christian), and sometimes promises rewards or advantages for 
the realization of such conduct (it is the “reward” side). For example, 
faithfulness as an ideal in the domain of sex is presented in current 
religious education sometimes as the obligatory expression of an ethic 
approved by the church, inspired by supernatural grace, sometimes as a 
realization facilitated by a peace of mind which is the fruit of genuine 
Christian life. 

To be sure, the ethical obligations thus linked to the Christian spirit 
are often not observed by many Christians. Statistically, the sociological 
investigations do not leave us in doubt as to the level of behavior 
(Thomas, 1963), but we learn little about the attitudes (penitential or 
other) that accompany this behavior. |The relation of religion to ethical 
behavior is discussed by Walters and Bradley, Ch. 16, and Parker, Ch. 19.| 

On the other hand, several investigators believe also that they have 
discovered that the groups slipping toward atheism (except for a social 
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Christianity adopted by the preceding generation) are more tolerant, more 
socially open, more responsible vis-d-vis world developments, less marred 
by religious and racial prejudice, more capable of the love of mankind 
than Christians who are theoretically faithful to the ethic of their church 
(see on this point Feigl, 1953; Lawlor, 1965; Maslow, 1964). Many moral 
values, if not all, they say, can be lived independent of any relation to the 
God of the Christians; thus religion will disappear little by little, having 
borne its fruit—a new humanism. 

Let us add that the majority of the great American investigators (Ginz- 
berg, 1961; Hartshorne & Maller, 1929; Hartshorne & Shuttleworth, 1930; 
Lenski, 1961; Rokeach, 1960; Yinger, 1957) have worked with the hope 
of finding correlations—even vague and ambiguous, if one must determine 
the direction of the causality—between religious practices and moral be- 
havior. In our opinion they thus accentuate a certain “moralism” in the 
general religious conceptions of the American public. Fichter, himself 
(1954), did not elaborate his psychosociology of the Christian “marginal” 
without basing it largely on moral indicators. 

Because no one of these large works has seriously approached the 
psychosocial incidence of the forgiveness of sin on the Christian con- 
science, the present section of our study finds itself largely deprived of a 
scientific basis. From the genetic point of view, we shall limit ourselves to 
a few, showing how a certain “moralism” is introduced into the Christian 
conscience of children, how the guilt feelings (psychical and ethical) linked 
with sexual problems aggravate it (moralism) at adolescence. Thus the 
Christian theme of the forgiveness of sins and salvation in Jesus Christ 
finds itself continually in psychological dysfunction in relation to the 
socially encouraged efforts to attain the security of a good conscience by 
good works. 


Religious Moralism: An Obstacle during Childhood 


Working in Europe and then in Brooklyn, New York, Leonore Boehm 
(1962a, b) investigated whether social classes and religious influences 
modify the gradual development of the elements of the moral judgments, 
so classically studied by Piaget (1950): (a) Evaluation of evil according 
to its material gravity, not according to the intention or the motive. (4) 
The importance of evil measured according to social reprobation or the 
punishment incurred). (c) Punishment expected from an eventual im- 
manent justice (psychomoral animism). Boehm interviewed 160 children 
(ages 6 to 12, in grades 1 through 6) of public elementary schools from 
working-class and upper—middle-class families, using Piaget’s clinical 
method (four stories). None of the stories differentiated working-class 
from middle-class children at a statistically significant level. Working-class 
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children, academically gifted or not gifted, showed earlier peer reciprocity 
and adult independence than upper-middle-class children. But the “mo- 
rality of cooperation” does not seem to be based on authority independence 
—against an interpretation of Piaget, already questioned by Kohlberg, 
MacRae, and Caruso (Boehm, 1962a). 

Comparing 110 students attending Catholic parochial schools and 112 
public school students, Boehm found that parochial school children scored 
higher at an earlier age than public school children (regardless of socio- 
economic class or intelligence level) with regard both to recognizing the 
distinction between motivation and results of an action, and to inde- 
pendence from adults. In this sample the social class and the intelligence 
level had a greater influence. 

Likewise, Whiteman and Kosier (1964), with a group of 60 children 
(ages 7-12), found no evidence that the Sunday school influenced the 
ability of children to conceptualize and judge behavior in terms of motive. 

These findings do not coincide with those of MacRae (1950) on moral 
realism. MacRae studied Piaget’s conception of morality, using Piaget’s 
stories in interviews and written questionnaires with 93 boys attending a 
parochial school from grades 5 through 8 (age 9-12). His subjects, when 
compared with public school children, showed more moral realism with 
regard to authority, a more extended belief in immanent justice, and 
selected a more severe punishment for breaking of norms and rules. In 
this case religious teaching seems to have reinforced the external morality, 
the morality of transgression. 

In France, Fabre (1966) carried out an investigation of 600 children 
from 8 to 10 years old (open and structured questions). She found that 
the children (Catholic) admit much more readily their responsibility for 
bad acts (“Is it his fault?”) than for good acts (“Does she deserve a 
compliment?”). If the situation is drawn from the context of school, they 
admit responsibility for poor grades (74 percent) much more often than 
for good grades (20 percent). She discovered also that the majority of 
children of this age (80 percent) easily adopt a concept of “reduced re- 
sponsibility,” but rarely apply the concept to themselves (10 percent). 

The findings of MacRae (1950) and Fabre (1966) call attention to the 
impropriety of establishing moral rules in the name of religion. This is, 
however, the practice of a large number of Christian parents: They make 
use of God, “who knows all,” or of invisible spirits “that are always 
present,” in order to threaten the child and strengthen (for a very short 
time!) their orders or prohibitions. A discussion of this, with examples, 
is found in Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (1957, especially Ch. 10). These 
authors observe that the moral conscience develops differently in girls 
and boys: identification (and the feelings of guilt which result) is easier 
among girls with reference to the mother; it appears more slowly among 
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boys who must refer to the example of the father. The authors differenti- 
ate also the children who have a tendency to appease their feeling of guilt 
by confessing to mother or father. This study, very important for an 
understanding of the awakening of a moral sense, does not discuss the 
effects which may be produced in a religion where the fatherhood of God 
constitutes a central truth. 


The Obsiacles of Moralism in Adolescence 


The multiplicity and intensity of guilt feelings have been studied by 
Kunz (1949) and Gilen (1956, 1965). That this sense of guilt is related 
to the awakening of pubescent sexuality cannot be doubted; see, for 
example, the studies published by Bier (1964). 

Among boys, the feeling of guilt is brought about by a repeated experi- 
ence of masturbation. Many Christian adolescents have established for 
themselves that there is a relationship between sexual guilt and the 
manner in which they live out their faith. Etienne (1956) found that 
strength to resist the sin of impurity is the most frequent request expressed 
in prayers of 804 young Catholics of 14 to 15 years. Babin (1963, p. 152) 
discovered that moralism, “a tendency to give priority to the imperative 
and to moral action on the basis of a personal relation with the living 
God,” is much more emphasized in the responses of 1,800 young French 
Christians (12-18 years) of Catholic (confessional) schools than among 
those of state schools. 

At first glance this tendency among adolescent Christians would seem 
as though it would help establish a relationship to Christ such as the 
publican had in the biblical narrative. But in many cases it does nothing 
of the kind. The resort to Christ or to penitential ceremonies (e.g., con- 
fession) is thought of especially as a means, deceiving in the end, of 
overcoming the habit of masturbation, or recovering the psychological 
peace of a good conscience. 

Van Driessche (1968) has furnished details on the difficulties of this 
situation. Interrogating 315 boys, 15-19 years (carefully grouped as to 
social milieu and school regimes), he discovered that psychological moti- 
vations regarding penitential practices are much more powerful (at 15-16 
years) than religious motivations. At this age the young seek especially 
an appeasement of the emotion of guilt, the subjective impression of 
having regained a good conscience and peace with themselves. In doing 
so, they suppress the impression of being ill at ease, a reaction that 
accompanies the feeling of psychic guilt in relation to other people. After 
age 18-19 they have a growing impression that penitential practices have 
not helped them in their sexual struggle, and having been able to divest 
themselves, on their own, of this “psychological burden” (guilt), they 
often abandon the religious practices of penitence. 
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It may even happen that, becoming adult, they liberate themselves 
from a religion which has increased their guilt and their dependence on 
something outside themselves in order to gain psychological peace of mind. 
A certain number of religious doubts take root in the confusion between 
Christianity and morality. This is a tragic misunderstanding, because 
Christ does not come to proclaim a supermorality but the forgiveness of 
sins, reconciliation with the Father, and love through grace as a new 
motivation of an ethical order. The investigations of the religious doubts 
of adults fall outside the particular field of this article. It suffices to indi- 
cate that these doubts, these crises and abandonments of Christian hope, 
find their distant, and often unconscious, foundation in a certain 
“moralism.” A revolt against the religion of the God-Father, supposed 
inventor and guardian of the Law, is profoundly linked with the oedipal 
crisis. Because it has been poorly overcome, it is transferred to religious 
attitudes. [See Hoffman, Ch. 6, on negatively based morality.] 


Summary 


This section has shown a new psychological obstacle to the full under- 
standing of Christianity: the invasion of the religious consciousness of 
children and adolescents by moral preoccupations. This spontaneous in- 
vasion, perhaps natural and powerful in all the religions of the world, 
nevertheless is reinforced by certain well-meaning educative practices. 

How can one reduce the force of the obstacles? By properly awakening 
the moral sense without linking it to a system of obligations which sup- 
posedly stem from faith in Christ. 

From the theological point of view, Christian love comes to strengthen 
ethical motivations, already compelling one on the basis of humanism, 
even at times an atheistic humanism. Christian love also calls for good 
works, all works that conform to moral values, in order to express itself 
more and more fully, but these good works are in no way proportionate 
to God’s gift. To call oneself and to accept oneself as “a sinner before 
God,” one must surely have a moral law (an ethical order is essential to 
Christianity), but the hope of salvation depends on the trusting confidence 
in God’s pardon, of which the reconciling Son assures us. 


(5) The Continuous Purification of 
Christian Beliefs beyond the Ambiguity of Parental Images 


The fifth developmental task of Christian growth might not so easily 
be understood or perhaps admitted either psychologically or theologically. 
Briefly, it is this: The Christian faith surmounts “the death of God,” the 
revolt against subjective images of the Father, and opens up to “the resur- 
rection of God” beyond desire. 
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We believe that psychological observations are sufficiently precise to 
admit this much: the oedipal structure is the psychological locus, often 
unconsciously, where the appeal of God-Father can register itself. As 
such, it either causes revolt and atheism, or awakens hope of a new son- 
ship, beyond emotional and moral guilt. 

The theological perspective for this task can be found in Tillich (1952, 
p. 189), who said: “One can become aware of the God above the God of 
theism in the anxiety of guilt and condemnation when the tradition 
symbols that enable man to withstand the anxiety of guilt and condemna- 
tion have lost their power.” 

Speaking of Christian maturity, the goal of a complete religious edu- 
cation, we cannot omit this question: How can faith in Jesus Christ 
endure, or even be resurrected again, when once the questioning of 
parental images or cultural symbols which serve as support has begun? 

The answer to this question presupposes knowledge of the mechanisms 
of identification and projection in their genetic modifications. We can do 
no more than sketch them, referring to certain observations made by 
psychologists who have examined attitudes or religious crises from the 


emotional structures. See, for example, Allport (1950) and Vergote (1966). 


Maternal and Paternal Components 


in the Image and Symbol of the God-Father 


Nelson and Jones (1957) and later Godin and Hallez (1964) established 
that Christian subjects nourish their evocation of God by drawing at 
times on their maternal relation, at times on their paternal relation. 

The investigations of Godin and Hallez show definitely the following 
points: (a) At the end of adolescence, the mother image is more strongly 
evoked by men, and the father image is more forcibly evoked by young 
women (significant statistical differences). (2) This unconscious relation, 
favored by a conditioning based on sex, tends to become blurred and 
even to disappear in groups where more advanced age combines with a 
more developed and more Christian spirituality. (c) Finally, some who 
declare themselves to be atheists have relations with parental images that 
are especially disturbed (the sampling is too small to consider this last 
point as scientifically established). 

Vergote and Bonami (1967), using the Osgood Semantic Differential, 
have shown that the God-Father image borrows certain traits from the 
mother image (more numerous) as a near and permanent presence, and 
other traits from the father image (less numerous but more diversified), 
as an expression of power, of law, and at.a certain distance. The authors 
conclude that the “divine image is an equal combination of the parental 
images” (p. 133). When these results were compared with those of 
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another sample, they find no modification in the evocations “at the 
symbolic level” (p. 134), which they distinguish carefully from souvenir 
images (memory images). Neither do they find any significant difference 
between male and female students at the symbolic level. The study con- 
cludes with a discussion of the religious value of souvenir images and 
cultural images. In our opinion, it is the transition, the passage, eventually 
conflicting, from memory images to symbolical images that nourishes the 
psychological attitude by which, at the threshold of religious maturity, 
one rejects God or one opens himself to the Word, when the Word offers 
us an “adoptive filiation” (e.g., an “adoption of sons,” St. Paul) on a new 
basis in Jesus Christ. 


Memory Images and the Unconscious Oedipal 
as Obstacles to Christian Maturity 


At the pathological level, clinical studies of Colm (1957), Lubin (1958, 
1959), and Ancona (1962) show how the evolution of God-images and 
attitudes among Christians is hindered by unresolved oedipal conflicts. 

Coupez (1957), using a projective test with adults, finds a strong cor- 
relation between hostility to the image of the father and hostility to the 
image of the priest, accompanied by a moralizing view on the role of the 
latter. Lepp (1961) describes how conflicts of an oedipal nature led 
several of his counselees to reject Christ. Similar notations are found in 
the psychological studies of Rumke (1952) and McCann (1955). 

At the genetic level, Bovet (1925) and Clavier (1926) found, in a 
general way, that the first ideas children have of God are definitely 
oriented by “attributes” that fit parental images. Of these, power 
(paternal) is mentioned more often than love (maternal). An oedipal 
fear is clearly reflected in children’s drawings of the story of Abraham 
and Isaac. This is especially true of pictures drawn by children in the 
anxious group (Godin, 1955). Reflections of parental images are found 
in the observations of almost all the authors who have studied religious 
anthropomorphism among children, especially Burgardsmeier (1951), 
Clark (1958), Graebner (1960), Klingberg (1959), MacLean (1930), and 
Zavalloni (1965). Patino (1961) used an attitude scale for evaluating the 
progress of children and preadolescents away from fears affixed to 
anthropomorphic images of God. 

Many investigators call attention to the reactional factor in adolescence 
which leads the young to reject the traditional God. He is simultaneously 
the God of their parents and the God of psychological projections which 
result from parental relationships (Vetter & Green, 1932). Stewart (1967), 
through interviews and observations of 30 youths over a period of time, 
confirms the hypothesis that the characteristics attributed to God are 
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those of the preferred parent. He notes also that the vulnerability of moral- 
social pressure during childhood predisposes an adolescent toward certain 
kinds of attitudes, whether religious or reactional. Some authors have 
noted that this reactional attitude is more pronounced in confessional 
schools (Catholic) than in state schools; see on this point Greeley and 
Rossi (1966), Delooz (1951, 1965), and Babin (1963). 

Goldman (1964), who abstains from all psychoanalytically oriented in- 
terpretation, discovered that children project on their image of Jesus 
traits that vary according to age and which, seemingly as a result of 
identification and compensation, reflect parental images. To the question, 
“Did Jesus ever do wrong when He was a boy?” the answer “Yes” in- 
creases in frequency by age: 1 out of 20 (6-12 years); 12 out of 20 (15 
years). The psychomoral perfection of Jesus seems thus to be the be- 
ginning of an evolution that leads next to according Him the power to 
change natural phenomena (Jesus as worker of miracles). Later there 
comes a trusting hope in salvation of a spiritual order, as was described in 
the sections on symbolical comprehension. 


Theories on Phases of Christian Development 
Away from Parental Images 


Erikson (1950, 1956) furnishes a scheme of development from which 
several elements may be used to clarify the ensemble of pre-Christian 
growth. He underlines the idea that religion develops under the influence 
of an inherent desire to return to the mother, a desire whose root is 
evidently preoedipal. This idea,.more Jungian than Freudian (in the use 
that is made of it), presents serious difficulties when applied to the 
Christian faith, especially its expectation of pardon for sin. There is 
probably a better location for the Christian faith in the psychological 
space of the believer which takes more account of the role of the father 
as proclaimer of the Law, overtaking the role of the mother. Ostow 
(1959) has proposed other elements of religious development in its rela- 
tion to parental images. They are included in Table 6, which delineates 
this final aspect of the psychological stages of growth necessary for 
establishing relationships with God as proclaimed by Jesus Christ. The 
various developmental stages presented in Table 6 are largely hypothetical 
or speculative and not confirmed scientifically. 


TABLE 6 
HYPOTHETICAL STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 
INTO CHRISTIAN MATURITY 


Developmental tasks, 
pre-Christian 


Age Psychological situation and Christian 
Under “Dual” relation, mother-child | Basic confidence. 
3 years (mixture of dependence and _ | Listen to the father’s voice. 
aggressiveness). 
3-6 years |Oedipal conflict: Experience of unconditional 


projective guilt 

(threat of castration); 
renunciation of exclusive pos- 

session of the mother 

(the law of the father); 
identification with the father 

(boys), with the mother 
(girls). 
Social insertion: 
heteronomous morality and 

instinctual repression 

stimulated by “perfect” 


love (even in the case of dis- 
obedience). 

Make promises: 
You will be like father (boys); 
you will be like mother (girls). 


Realization that the parents are 
neither omnipotent nor per- 
fect. (They receive from God.) 

God-Father knows and helps all 
the good that is done in the 
world. 

The Son-Jesus is subjected to 
phases of growth. 


models (thus reinforcing 

latent feeling of guilt); 
superstitious interpretation 

of world facts (animism 
especially punitive). 


9-12 years |Morality of social consent Discovery of the laws of the 
conformism of equality. world. 
Magical prayers with axis to The lack of answers to prayers of 
desire for power. pressure gives place to prayers 
of “expression.” 
Imaginary personages (angels, | Liberty: No one, not even God, 
devils). can force it. 
The Man-Jesus in search of His 
mission. 
13-15 years |Moral of aspiration to Proposition of heroes: real, his- 
autonomy. toric, not mythical (also be- 
Identification with heroes, longing to the other sex). 
especially the imaginary Moral of intention, of consent. 
(supplementing the parents); | Religion as development and sum- 
father and mother idealized. ming up of historical realiza- 
tions. 
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TABLE 6 
(Continued) 


Developmental tasks, 
pre-Christian 
and Christian 


Jesus Christ crucified: pardons 
those who kill him. 


Sexual anxiety and faults. 

Revolt, even rejection of the 
parent of the same sex. 

Religion dreamed or experi- 
enced internally rather than 
actively lived. 

Opening of heterosexual 
interest (flirting, friendship, 


Constant orientation toward 
other sex (praise of differences, 


After 
16 years 


love): first “projective” (the 
other person fills my needs), 
then perceptive (the other 
person different from me, 
expects me to acknowledge 


his/her liberty). 


Professional preparation for 
the tasks for the building up 
of the world. 


Impatience toward immedi- 
ate realizations: doing 
something different from 
Papa and Mama. 


of the tolerance of diversities). 


Praise of faithfulness (fidelity), 
and “the time of others.” 
The death of the gods. 


The Father’s call to reconcilia- 
tion. 

Christ raised again. 

His Spirit living in the love of 
others. 


Special appeal of the poor, the 
abandoned, the underdevel- 
oped. 

Christianity as the final (escha- 
tological) meaning of the 
world. 


The column listing pre-Christian tasks is one step in advance of the psy- 
chological. In fact, the educational task is basically that of indicating the di- 
rection of growth, announcing it, and helping it. 
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Conclusion 


Can Christian maturity be content with laying the psychological 
foundations on a mother image (emphasis proper to Erikson), on the 
law of the father (emphasis proper to Freud), or on human solidarity 
(emphasis proper to Fromm)? In any case, Christian maturity depends 
on such foundations, on a human maturity properly developed. But 
should not Christian maturity, in order to overcome the death of the gods, 
the renunciation of self-sufficiency, and the desires of omnipotence, seek 
beyond every parental image, beyond every parental symbol culturally 
structured, for a reconciliation with this paradoxical Father after an 
identification with the suffering Son? 

If one answers this last question in the affirmative, we have not been 
wrong in choosing as our final developmental task the advance beyond 
these two parental symbols. The critical questioning of these two images 
and the emotional needs they connote, a veritable “death of God,” makes 
possible a commitment that is entirely free, centering on faith in Christ. 
It is His Word that invites us to acknowledge an absolute salvation 
coming from the Father, the resurrection beyond sin and death. 


Summary and Conclusion 


This sketch of the tasks of Christian growth has included tasks related 
to psychological traits that have been verified'by clinical and statistical 
studies. The five tasks which were chosen are these: (a) Jesus Christ 
must be discovered as the center of God’s plan in history. A necessary 
basis for this discovery is the proper development of a historical conscious- 
ness. () Events, and Jesus Himself, signify the action of an always- 
present God. A necessary basis for this understanding is a proper develop- 
ment of the symbolical function. (c) Christian worship is an expression 
of the new life in Jesus Christ. Such worship presupposes a gradual re- 
duction of an innate magical mentality and the development of an attitude 
of faith. (d) The Christian hope builds on the salvation offered in Jesus 
Christ. It calls for a progressive release from a moralism which dominates 
many religious attitudes. (e) Finally, the Christian faith must overcome 
the atheism resulting from the criticism of subjective parental images 
and become aware, beyond parental symbols, of a very special “adoptive 
Sonship.” 

The reader will realize that we have thus drawn the structure of a 
Christianity which is quite different from the rather common religion 
often presented as a sort of “cheap Christianity.” 

That the existence of this cheap Christianity is an important fact in 
present-day culture has been clearly shown in an interesting study by 
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Schneider and Dornbusch (1958). The analysis of 46 religious best sellers 
published in the United States since 1875 (of which 40 were from the 
years 1932 to 1953), leaves no doubt as to the subjects and tendencies of 
their general inspiration. That which most people, even Christians, con- 
tinue to demand and expect, is a God according to their desires: a God 
of consolation, miraculously able to save in distress; guarantor of economic 
prosperity; a strict guardian of moral values but a just judge in the end 
for all good people; a God of power and of success, even in this world; 
guarantor of political peace through the peace of heart. In the 18 most 
frequent subjects in this religious literature, one does not find the for- 
giveness of sins; and the “association of poverty with virtue is practically 
absent” (Schneider & Dornbusch, 1958, p. 39). 

This easy Christianity, protector of values that are socially desirable 
and culturally established, is not only a social phenomenon of great 
magnitude. It is also a perpetual temptation among the best teachers, 
especially with young children. Robinson (1963) wrote some decisive 
pages on this subject: That which we teach too frequently to our children 
is that which we ourselves have ceased to believe; it is a marvelous world 
issuing from our needs and our desires; it is a God who would restore 
the lost Paradise, not a God who would throw us into the construction 
of a world in the love of mankind. 

In fact, pedagogically or catechetically, no one knows yet how a truly 
adult Christianity, faithful to Christ in the things He proclaims, unex- 
pected and disturbing for man (forgiving those who kill Him, loving 
preferably the weak and the dispossessed)—no one knows how this can 
be effectively transmitted. How can it be sold on a grand scale when it is 
not “cheap”? The psychosociologists of religion are just beginning to 
glimpse certain conditions and certain obstacles in regard to the effective 
communication of such a Christianity: 

1. The psychological conditions that humanly aid in a correct perception 
of the appeal, especially the God of weakness, the God who is crucified 
because of love and raised again, the God who because He suffers with 
us is also able to help us (Bonhoeffer, 1955). 

2. The social circumstances in which a “cheap” Christianity no longer 
has a chance to last: a world developing scientifically, economically, and 
politically, a world about to become culturally adult, despite great suffer- 
ings and much sluggishness. The lines of contemporary development, 
which converge toward an atheistic humanism, are found in the five 
volume of Girardi’s Encyclopedia of Atheism (1967). 

Therefore, an attempt to describe the dispositions and obstacles in view 
of planning Christian education, scientifically founded, seems to us to 
demand a structure that evokes the theological essential of Christianity: 
not a religion among others, but a faith of trust and fidelity to Christ, 
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dead and resurrected. Every other attempt seems today to be futile and 
ultimately doomed to failure. 

The criterion of a Christian maturity is the distance it maintains from 
the psychological traits of a purely human religiosity. This distance is 
essential in order that the Word of the Fatherhood may express itself 
and make itself known in spirit and in truth to youth on their way 


to adulthood. 
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There is a unique timeliness about this chapter, both with respect to 
current shifts in theological emphasis and shifts in our culture’s orientation 
toward time. As Fairchild points out, it is no longer assumed in Judeo- 
Christian theological circles that order, discipline, resistance to temptation, 
and law are to be unquestioningly valued. On the contrary, a number of 
strands in theological thought are legitimatizing ecstasy, impulse, open- 
ness, immediate feeling, and perception. Likewise, there is a pervasive 
shift in the American culture from a future- to a present-time orientation. 
Both of these shifts in emphasts increase the significance of this chapter 
to the field of religious education. The issues inherent in whether one 1s 
willing or able to delay gratification (future-time orientation ) or not delay 
gratification (present-time orientation) are real-life 1ssues common to 
every man. 
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Fairchild takes a broadly interdisciplinary approach by reviewing the 
research of several disciplines as they relate to the concept of delayed 
gratification. In his first section he establishes a conceptual framework 
by addressing himself to the question of how delayed gratification can 
be understood. The discussion which follows defines the term, its theo- 
logical significance, its relationship to mental health, and its implications 
for character and religious formation. In developing the schema within 
which he reviews the research, Fairchild distinguishes between fear- 
oriented and goal-oriented controls. He makes it clear that delayed 
gratification is not a significant datum of “religious experience” but 
rather a datum of human experience that is of religious significance. The 
two major theological tools that he offers for understanding delayed 
gratification are: demand and promise. 

His second section 1s a selective review of research bearing on factors 
germane to delay of gratification. The four which he singles out for 
intercomparisons are broad cultural norms, subcultural variables, percep- 
tions of the personal future, and parent-child relationships. 

The final section picks up the theme of this volume as Fairchild relates 
the ability or willingness to delay gratification to developmental changes. 
Here he speaks about stages of development, continuity versus discontinu- 
ity in values, and expected changes in delay of gratification. He shows that 
dynamics involved in the delay of gratification relate to broad social issues 
and that intensive research in this area 1s needed. 

For further information on the author, see page 563. 
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This chapter will address itself to a major problem confronting con- 
temporary efforts in character development and religious formation: 
evaluating the ability or willingness to delay immediate gratification for 
the sake of more valuable remote ends. 

In the mainstream of the Christian tradition the teaching of self-denial 
has been pervasive. The faithful are to defer the immediate expression of 
many desires, especially the “base” emotions of sexuality and aggression, 
to live in self-discipline, confident that the promises of God will be ful- 
filled in the future and will bring true human beatitude. Generally, this 
hope motivated both the otherworldly asceticism of the monk as well as 
the this-worldly asceticism of the Calvinist. It cannot be denied that many 
religious experiences, especially in so-called sects, were characterized by 
release from repression and a movement toward joy, and_a fresh discovery 
of new personal powers. Generally, however, the emphasis of the Christian 
community has been on restraint and control. Susannah Wesley, writing 
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in 1732 at the request of her son John, founder of Methodism, gave this 
advice on child rearing: 


As self-will is the root of all sin and misery, so whatever 
cherishes this in children insures their after-wretchedness and 
irreligion; whatever checks and mortifies it promotes their 
future happiness and piety. This is still more evident if we 
consider .. . that the one grand impediment to our temporal 
and eternal happiness is this self-will, no indulgences of it can 
be trivial, no denial unprofitable. Heaven or hell depends on 
this alone [Miller & Swanson, 1958, p. 11]. 


Max Weber (1958) saw Calvinism’s capacity to instill rigid self-denial 
as a crucial factor in the growth of the entrepreneurial system and the 
spirit of capitalism. Many religious men of Reformation times viewed 
their worldly success and wealth, accumulated through the ability to post- 
pone immediate desires, as a seal, an evidence of God’s election. While the 
modern middle class with its strong achievement orientation was born in 
this ideological crib, it soon outgrew its need for religious support. Once 
achievement motivation came to be valued and established through child- 
rearing practices, the delay of gratification tended to be perpetuated and 
to justify itself by its consequent economic and social rewards in the rela- 
tively open, upwardly mobile societies of the new industrial West. 

In the contemporary scene in the United States there is ample evidence 
of a cultural challenge to even a secularized doctrine of self-denial for the 
future. Until recently Americans have more strongly than most peoples 
placed an emphasis upon future, long-range goals (Kluckhohn & Strodt- 
beck, 1961). Many observers report a contemporary movement away from 
a future-time toward a present-time orientation, especially among Ameri- 
can college youth (Sampson, 1967). Even among the highest achievers of 
the culture, upper-middle-class adults, the appeal is growing for quasi- 
therapeutic experiences in small groups which attempt to foster apprecia- 
tion for impulse expression in the here and now (Schutz, 1967). Related 
to this middle-class phenomenon is the Western adaptation of Eastern 
religious movements which emphasize (with many psychotherapeutic 
schools) the immediacy of experience, the enlargement of perception, and 
a less effortful life through the relinquishment of ego and superego control 
(Watts, 1963). Attitudes toward pre- and extramarital sex have become 
markedly more liberal in the last two decades. 

The crucial problem of poverty forces us to examine the meaning and 
value of delayed gratification from still another angle. Sociologists 
(Hollingshead, 1949; Warner & Lunt, 1941) have called attention to the 
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pervasive tendency of the poor to live in and for the present, apparently 
because it seems futile to postpone immediate desires for an uncertain but 
probably unrewarding future. The problems of “character” take on clear 
sociological dimensions in this case. . 

In contrast to the poverty-ridden, the average adult in North America 
can personally document the impact of the credit system on his life during 
the last two decades. In this postwar affluent era “Buy now—Pay later” 
became a powerful battering ram against the older values of hard work, 
thrift, living within one’s means, and “saving for a rainy day.” Depart- 
ment stores have inaugurated plans whereby a housewife can remain 
indefinitely in debt up to a certain amount. In the United States credit 
cards have established, for all but the very poor, a new national habit 
which in 1968 fostered a collective personal indebtedness of 100 billion 
dollars. The message, preached by hidden and open persuaders alike, is 
that you need not delay the gratification which any product might bring, 
only the payment for it; that promises to be painless. 

In the light of the contemporary problem as described, this chapter will 
attempt to answer four questions: How can delayed gratification be 
understood? What factors contribute to the ability to delay gratification? 
What are the developmental changes that appear in delay of gratification? 
What requires further research and study? 


Understanding Delayed Gratification 


Definitions and Related Concepts 


The basic concern of this chapter is with the pattern of behavior we call 
“delayed gratification.” Initially, we will define the concept as “the willing- 
ness to defer immediate, less valued rewards for the sake of more valuable 
but temporally deferred outcomes” (Mischel & Grusec, 1967). It is closely 
related to the concept of “time-binding,” which has as one of its char- 
acteristics “acting in the present though the justification for so acting will 
not take place until some time in the future” (Sarbin, 1954). Deferred or 
delayed gratification is thus rooted in the expectancy that the future can 
be trusted to deliver, so to speak. With this expectancy, the person can 
“sacrifice for the future.” 

The ability or willingness to delay gratification has played a central role 
in some definitions of character. Roback (1931), in a comprehensive survey 
of psychological, sociological, and philosophical views on “character,” 
which includes about 3,500 references, defined “character” as “an enduring 
psychophysical disposition to inhibit impulses in accordance with a regula- 
tive principle.” As such, the term denotes a psychological fact, separable 
from the moral evaluational aspect. It focuses upon the ability to inhibit, 
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to stop acting. It implies that no character develops without inner conflict. 
Operationally, to use this definition you must be able to specify two things: 
that an impulse or drive has been instigated; and that its expression has 
been prevented or modified by a “regulative principle” which has directive 
qualities, Historically, this definition has an affinity to Aristotle’s concept of 
willing, as discussed by Pruyser (1967): “Willing implies goal-directed- 
ness, whereas drive, need, and desire are guided by the pleasure-pain 
principle. Willing is a regulatory principle, requiring reflection and 
judgment” (p. 27). 

One is struck, first of all, by the negative cast to Roback’s definition; it 
focuses more on inhibiting action than on freeing for planning, foresight, 
and goal-seeking. Many of the terms of the definition, coined in the 
1920’s, are clearly dated and insufficiently specific to be of service to us 
here. For example, the distinctions made by Dollard and Miller (1950) in 
their attempt to translate psychoanalytic concepts into learning-oriented 
theory between repression and suppression, and between overt inhibition 
and overt restraint are crucial in any analysis of the ability to defer gratifi- 
cation of drives. We will have occasion to use these distinctions in our 
discussion of mental health. 

Roback’s definition of character as psychophysically neutral has some 
advantages that have eluded other studies. For example, in the monu- 
mental Character Education Inquiry of Hartshorne, May, and Shuttle- 
worth (1930), which attempted to study the evidence for such alleged 
traits as deception, helpfulness, persistence, and self-control, the final 
conclusion was drawn that such qualities as these are not general traits but 
groups of specific responses influenced strongly by specific environmental 
contexts. However, the C.E.I. authors did obtain a “total character score” 
for the children in the study, the average intercorrelation of the 23 tests 
being .30. Soon after these studies were made, other analysts of these 
identical data have concluded that there is evidence for a general ¢ factor 
of character, defined as the readiness to forego immediate gain for the 
sake of remote but greater gain (Maller, 1934), or the generalized ability to 
defer gratification. As an example, self-control (or persistence and non- 
distractibility on achievement tests) was found to be correlated positively 
with the defined moral traits of honesty and service. Thus the ability to 
inhibit interfering responses would seem to underlie many of the specifi- 
cally moral aspects of character. However, character is not to be viewed 
as identical with ethical or moral behavior, as we shall see. 

An additional feature of Roback’s definition is that it limits “character” 
to a specific aspect of personality, distinguishable from yet clearly related 
to such personality dimensions as intelligence, temperament, abilities, and 
so forth. Allport (1937) seems to be in basic accord with Roback in his 
attempt to delimit the field but emphasizes the future orientation of 
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character in defining it as that aspect of personality “that is responsible 
for sustained effort in the face of obstacles, or works for remote ends rather 
than those that are nearer in time but of less worth” (p. 51). 

The psychoanalytic school was the first to deal comprehensively in theory 
with the psychological origins of delayed gratification in the human being 
(Freud, 1933; Rapaport, 1951). The ability to defer gratification is a key 
factor in the development of ego strength, which is intimately bound up 
with the ability to think and use fantasy (self-generated internal imagery). 
Murray (1938), building his personality theory on basically Freudian 
premises, has defined “ego” in a way which intimately involves the ability 
which concerns us here: 


The concept of ego emphasizes the determining significance 
of 1, conscious, freely-willed acts: making a resolution (with 
oneself) or a compact (with others) or dedicating oneself to a 
life-long vocation, all of which “bind” the personality over long 
periods of time; 2, the establishment of a cathected ego ideal 
(images of a figure one wants to become); and 3, the inhibi- 
tion of drives that conflict with the above-mentioned intentions, 


decisions, and planned schedules of behavior [p. 138]. 


The strong ego acts by setting goals, making and keeping promises, and 
planning for the future. 

Freud holds that one of the crucial conditions for the deferment of 
gratification begins when the infant’s behavior, based only on the pleasure 
principle, is frustrated (by waiting) or punished by his parents. Fantasy 
and thought become an acquired process substitute, replacing the use of 
uncontrolled motor discharge. Work later becomes a secondary detour by 
which needs are fulfilled. Both fantasy and work, if rewarded by larger 
gratifications later, ultimately become rewarding activities in their own 
right. Thus behavior becomes less controlled by the pleasure principle and 
more by the reality principle. Since primary-process thinking, which 
operates on the pleasure principle, has little ability to distinguish between 
image and reality, thought, which leads to postponement of gratifications 
and drive-binding, becomes an adaptive way of life. Delay comes to be 
tolerated in the interest of long-range needs of the organism. In psy- 
choanalytic thought, “character types” have been identified by the way the 
person attempts to resolve conflicts of impulse with social reality during 
childhood stages of development. An important part of what has often 
been called strength of character or ego strength is the ability of socially 
learned drives to compete with primary ones. Psychoanalytic theory 
yielded fruitful hypotheses that are now being tested widely. 

In psychoanalytic theory, the ability to delay gratification in early de- 
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velopment is seen as part of superego development in which inhibition is 
motivated in part by the anticipation of guilt. An excellent review of this 
literature and some penetrating hypotheses are presented by Stein in 
Guilt: Theory and Therapy (1968). In contrast, Mowrer (1960) has sug- 
gested a distinction between two separable but related components of 
conscience: the ability to resist temptation (often involving fear before 
the forbidden act occurs) and susceptibility to guilt reactions (or fear 
following the punished act). He has hypothesized the relative inde- 
pendence of these components and of the socialization conditions which 
lead to the development of each. It is possible, empirically, to observe high 
resistance to temptation and low susceptibility to guilt reactions (and vice 
versa) in the same person. After a review of the research literature, Hoff- 
man (1970) concluded that resistance to temptation and guilt have not 
been found to relate to each other with any consistency. It is clear, then, 
that the two phenomena can be studied separately. 

The concept of deferred gratification is obviously related to “resistance 
to temptation” and to “self-control.” In this review of research, a semantic 
distinction will be made only when necessary. 

We have reviewed the advantages of seeing the concept of character as 
psychologically neutral. But when can we speak of character as being 
“moral”? M. B. Smith (1963), following Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck 
(1961), discusses the nature of personal values in a way that is helpful to 
this question. He defines “personal values” as “conceptions of the desirable 
that are relevant to selective behavior” (M. B. Smith, 1963). It should be 
noticed that personal values pertain to the desirable, not merely to the 
desired; to the realm of “ought” rather than that of “is” or “want.” Both 
M. B. Smith (1963) and Heider (1958) hold that there is a qualitative, 
vivid difference between the “desired” and the “desirable” in the experi- 
ence of the person. In the latter there is a sense of suprapersonal “required- 
ness.” This is perceived as an objective order which is seen as transcending 
the private preference of any one person. Personal values include more 
than “moral” values, which generally refer to desirable interpersonal re- 
lationships; the aesthetic and cognitive realms may also have a place in a 
personal value system. Sherif and Cantril (1946) conclude that 


there is for the individual no psychological difference either in 
the genesis of or the function of “moral” codes . . . and other 
norms of behavior the individual learns. The emerging de- 
veloping ego is in large part composed of all these interiorized 
social values [p. 175]. 


Following these distinctions, moral character can be tentatively defined 
as “a learned disposition to inhibit those responses that are inimical to a 
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conception of constructive interpersonal relationships and to activate those 
responses which would encourage such relationships.” While the direction 
of the inhibition and instigation must be determined, the motivational 
dynamics must also be suggested. Erikson (1964, p. 222) makes a crucial 
distinction between tentative “rules of conduct” based on a fear of threats 
to be forestalled (some of these being unconscious) and rules based upon 
ideals to be striven for with a high degree of rational assent and the 
promise of self-realization. Following this distinction, we will view 
predominantly fear-oriented inhibiting factors as nonmoral or premoral 
elements; predominantly goal-oriented inner controls (when related to the 
attainment of constructive interpersonal relationships), on the other hand, 
would be termed moral. For an observer, this judgment is often difficult to 
make if one does not have access to the interactional context and to the 
phenomenal world of the person in addition to his overt behavior. 


Its Theological Significance 


It is necessary to differentiate between the task of seeking the theological 
significance of delayed gratification and the effort to find its place in a 
frame of religious development. 

The phrase “religious development” poses three problems for the de- 
velopmental disciplines and theology. Each perspective must face them in 
its own way and such work has scarcely begun. Our first problem has to 
do with the use of the word “development” in connection with the re- 
ligious dimension of experience. Reflecting a biological tradition and the 
root metaphors coming from that discipline, the word development usually 
connotes the accumulation and organization of experiences into recogniz- 
able stages or phases over time, these stages being continuous with one 
another, yet separable. Developmental changes in the biological sphere 
are seen as irreversible and the characteristics involved gain in complexity, 
differentiation, and hierarchic organization, thus modifying permanently 
the relationship of the organism to the environment. Whether the com- 
plex phenomenon of “religion” (so heavily dependent upon communities 
of interpretation and playing so many roles in the psychic economy) can 
be seen in these maturational, progressive terms is doubtful. When one 
surveys empirical studies of religion and prejudice, for example (Allport, 
1967; Glock & Stark, 1966), one is impressed as much with religion’s 
static and regressive aspects as with its “growth trends.” Perhaps the word 
“change” is more appropriate when applied to religious experience since, 
strictly speaking, change can denote an opposite direction from develop- 
ment, especially if biological criteria are used. This writer would speculate, 
on the basis of past psychological studies of religion, that alterations of 
basic religious beliefs and orientation are a function of factors in the en- 
vironment more powerful than the person would normally encounter and 
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also a function of greater than average psychological conflict within the 
personality which motivates his attempts at problem-solving. 

A second problem has to do with the applicability of developmental 
concepts which have been widely used to understand part processes (e.g., 
perceptual and motor abilities, linguistic skills, thought organization) to 
the more complex relationships of human life, such as religion. 

Developmental categories only rarely have been applied to more molar 
processes such as “moral” perceptions (Kohlberg, 1964; Piaget, 1948) and 
not without serious questions being raised about the influence of culture in 
the shaping and timing of these emerging “trends.” In the very complex 
realm of religious experience it is clear that no reduction to part processes 
is possible. In a brilliant work Pruyser (1968), developing the earlier lead 
of William James, has argued that all of the psychological part processes 
may participate in religious experience, and none of them is specific to 
religion. Indeed, it may be that one crucial function of religion is to 
integrate part processes by providing direction to the total organism. Can 
one view the global phenomenon of religion in developmental terms? Are 
the same criteria by which we recognize the maturation of part processes 
applicable here? 

A third and related problem brings us to the threshold of theological 
inquiry. The term development also may suggest normative or evalua- 
tional judgments. White (1952) reminds us that a “growth trend” implies 
a direction of development and can be described by indicating the gen- 
eral direction of change or by setting up an ideal picture of the ultimate 
end point. In complex human relationships, the observed general direc- 
tion of the change is often ambiguous; conflicting trends are common. 
Faced with this mixed picture, the behavioral scientist selects from many 
observable behaviors those he believes to be congruent with his image of 
the optimum human being and society; these become normative for him. 
It should be noticed that this selection is the function of conviction and 
belief, as well as of observation. Social scientists cannot escape from 
normative and prescriptive thinking. Furthermore, their clients, the 
teachers, parents, and therapists, build these norms into their life. They may 
no longer say a child is good or bad. But the words good and bad have 
been replaced by mature and immature, productive and unproductive, 
functional and dysfunctional, adjusted and maladjusted. When these terms 
are used, they often carry the same weight of approbation or disapproval 
as good and evil. The prescriptions for being “mature” may be just as 
specific as the earlier prescriptions for being “good.” They often critically 
or uncritically reflect the values of contemporary society rather than 
biologically grounded verities, although this latter claim is sometimes 
made for them (Maslow, 1959). We merely note that these norms can 
constitute as rigid a code as that of any creed or church. 

In attempting theological assessment of delayed gratification, it is 
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recognized that one can never theologize abstractly; he always takes his 
understanding from inside a community of faith and a convictional 
language. This is as true of the Buddhist and the naturalistic humanist 
as for the Christian. This writer approaches the subject through the lenses 
of Protestant Christianity and its perspectival grasp upon human life. That 
this perspective has changed over the centuries and continues to change 
should be no surprise to the reader. Theological inquiry is by its very 
nature time-bound and situation-bound. In just the last decade we have 
seen the emergence of the “God-is-dead” theology (as a partial reaction to 
the theological positivism of Karl Barth) and the resurgence of process 
theology building upon Alfred N. Whitehead’s and Charles Hartshorne’s 
philosophical metaphysics. In general, we are witnessing in the theological 
world an increasing emphasis upon process over static structure and un- 
changing categories with reference to God; on context over formal 
principles in ethics; on the present and future over the past in the recogni- 
tion of God’s activity; and on the expressive over the repressive elements in 
the Christian life. 

Delayed gratification is viewed here not as a significant datum of “re- 
ligious experience” but as a datum of human experience that is of re- 
ligious or theological significance. The distinction is important. There is 
nothing specifically religious about delaying gratification, exercising self- 
control, or even resisting temptation. It is the interpretation of these 
phenomena which is crucial. Theology is a way of thinking about ordinary 
experiences and is not confined to a highly specific “religious” content. 
Theologian John R. Fry (1961) sets the stage for this effort when he says, 
“The man of faith does not think about different things, but about the 
same things as any other man, but from a different perspective, in a 
different way, and occasionally with a different outcome” (p. 104). What 
are the key Christian theological concepts that can provide perspective for 
the ability to delay gratification? Two are particularly pertinent (although 
their explication must be sharply curtailed by the limits of space) : demand 
and promise. 

Demand signifies a call or a pressure to become something different 
from what one is existentially. William James (1902) stated that all re- 
ligious men sense that “something is wrong with us as we naturally stand” 
(p. 508). At the heart of the religious quest is the recognition of a deep 
discrepancy between the present condition of man and the Ultimate, or 
God. In Buddhism the demand is that man destroy his greed or desire 
and his consciousness of individuality and replace them with serenity, dis- 
interestedness, and perfect unconcern. In the Greek tradition (as ex- 
emplified by Socrates) man was responsible for the victory of his reason 
over the passions which blocked his fulfillment. Prophetic Judaism saw 
God demanding righteousness and justice where exploitation and re- 
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ligious ceremonial reigned. In Christianity’s understanding of original sin 
there is the assumption that man, left to his own autonomous resources 
alone, will seek his own security at the expense of other life, arid that this 
tendency pervades man’s reason as well as his emotional and volitional life. 
Christianity calls for a transformation of man which issues in love, in 
being a “man for others.” In humanism the failure of man to realize his 
potential is in conflict with the inner pressure to become what he most 
deeply is. What a man can be he must be, Maslow says (1959). 

It is apparent, first of all, that the content of demand differs with each 
religious orientation. Secondly, it is obvious that the locus of the demand 
differs. It can be conceived as external, as imposed by a power outside man 
himself (heteronomy); as self-obedience (autonomy); or as the law of 
personality structure which at its greatest depth is an expression of divine 
law (theonomy). With Tillich (1951, pp. 83-86), the author of this chapter 
affirms the theonomous view. 

How does the theological concept of demand illuminate our understand- 
ing of delayed gratification? The delay of gratification implies that not 
all the potentialities of man at a given moment contribute to his fulfill- 
ment. Christian theology has always afhirmed the necessity of selectivity in 
the direction of the self. It asks in effect, “Which of your many potentiali- 
ties will you choose to actualize and which will you deny?” To actualize 
all of one’s potentialities is not only impossible, it is also denial of commit- 
ment to an ideal for the Christian, “the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 
The belief that we have no criteria for our actions but action is a denial of 
the need for purpose in our action. The theological stance allows man to 
transcend himself and look at his abilities and desires in a context of 
meaning, of demand. In this way he can reconcile his conflicting desires 
and decide on his primary values and ends. 

To the Christian theologian, delayed gratification, or even renunciation 
of gratification, is not an end in itself; it is always related to one’s goals 
and motivation. While the ability to delay or renounce gratification is 
crucial to discipleship, the “willingness to sacrifice” per se cannot be 
exalted indiscriminately. To do so is to provide masochistic people grounds 
for believing they are the most faithful Christians; and it confuses deeply 
religious people who find themselves balking at the so-called “demands” 
of the gospel, many of which are merely cultural mandates. Theologian 
David Roberts (1950) clarified this issue when he said: 


Whether sacrifice is a supreme manifestation of goodness de- 
pends on the manner in which the individual enters into it, 
and upon its connection with his ideals and his love. It can be, 
and often is, a means of expressing self-hatred in the form of 
self-punishment. One givés himself a beating by rigorously im- 
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posing self-denial. But this expedient seldom, if ever, removes 
the cause of guilt by effectively altering the recalcitrant motives 
or the perfectionist fixations which keep one mired in guilt. 
Instead of being irrefutable evidence that a saving transforma- 
tion has occurred, extreme forms of self-denial may be the sign 
of failure to begin the transformation which is most needed. 
Refusal to sacrifice may be due, of course, to simple selfishness; 
but the sacrifice cannot be an expression of spiritual health 
until selfishness has been dealt with at the core. Selfishness 
cannot be removed by an act that “looks like” altruism or 
penance. That is why Protestantism is right when it insists 
that “good works” can flow from internal transformation, but 
that they cannot produce it [p. 139]. 


When sacrifice becomes a source of pride, or is used instrumentally to 
enhance one’s own security by making others feel guilty and manipulating 
others, it becomes sinful in a theological sense. Suffering which is en- 
countered and accepted voluntarily because it is related to a genuine 
neighbor love has a different quality altogether. But the refusal to 
sacrifice may also be justified on this same ground because of a legitimate 
concern for the welfare of others and oneself which in a given situation 
may be better enhanced by self-assertion and even aggression. The life of 
Jesus reflects both tenderness and anger. To the broken and rejected, 
there is love and openness. To the proud and securely religious, he ex- 
presses anger and scorn. Thus Christian theology would emphasize the 
motivation, the goal, and the context, not merely the act. 

The philosophy of nonviolence of Martin Luther King, Jr., is perhaps 
the most vivid example of “the willingness to defer immediate, less valued 
rewards for the sake of more valuable but temporally deferred outcomes.” 
Clearly, this approach entails curtailment of the impulse to react with 
hostile aggression when frustrated or hurt. Yet nonviolence is not passive 
acceptance of evil; it is active nonviolent resistance to evil. King’s approach 
is described in his book Stride Toward Freedom (1958), in which he 
makes two points that are pertinent to this theological assessment of self- 
denial. First, nonviolence does not require an affectionate liking of the 
enemy. While no man can be responsible for his feelings, he is re- 
sponsible for his actions. Self-restraint in the acting out of feelings is a 
major premise. Secondly, such a strategy is clearly related to well- 
articulated aims and goals and is not an end in itself, 


Nonviolence is a way of humility and self-restraint. . . . The 
nonviolent approach provides an answer to the long debated 
question of gradualism versus immediacy. On the one hand it 
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prevents one from falling into the sort of patience which is 
an excuse for do-nothingism and escapism. . . . On the other 
hand it saves one from the irresponsible words which estrange 
without reconciling. .. . Through nonviolence we avoid the 
temptation of taking on the psychology of the victors... . To 
retaliate in kind would do nothing but intensify the existence 
of hate in the universe. Along the way of life, someone must 
have sense enough and morality enough to cut off the chain of 
hate. . . . The cross is the eternal expression of the length to 
which God will go in order to restore broken community 


[King, 1958, pp. 221, 104-105]. 


It may be that the concept of delayed gratification is quite inadequate to 
account for this kind of dedication. For the gratification that is found in 
aggression is not merely deferred to a time of later vengeance; it is 
attached to a new goal: understanding, redeeming goodwill for all men. 
That becomes life’s main gratification for the Christian. 

Kierkegaard’s “stages on life’s way” are highly suggestive in providing 
a theological setting for understanding delayed gratification and in aiding 
us to relate character development (the transition from the first to the 
second stage) to religious formation (Kierkegaard, 1940; L. Miller, 1952; 
Loder, 1966). Each of his stages constitutes the style or pattern of life 
organized around a central value which thereby becomes life’s ordering 
principle. The three stages are the aesthetic, the ethical, and the religious 
(the last dealing with two kinds of religiousness). Kierkegaard relates the 
three stages to each other chronologically but this succession is neither 
automatic nor inevitable; it takes a decided leap of faith to move con- 
sciously from one stage to another. It is possible to regress back to an 
earlier stage. The aesthetic stage is characterized by the hedonistic, pleasure 
principle; the child seeks pleasure and avoids pain. At this stage the child 
is not capable or willing to defer pleasure. Slowly the child learns that 
short-term pleasures can keep him from long-term gains. Rules and codes 
are learned which become the practical means by which he distinguishes 
between the long-term and the short-term pleasures. Through the in- 
ternalization of these codes he is ushered into the ethical stage, wherein 
the pleasure/pain principle has been superseded by the good/evil princi- 
ple. The ethical brings with it the principle of obligation. This transition 
constitutes a spiritual crisis. The person learns to suffer; to defer pleasure. 
The ethical does not destroy the aesthetic but preserves as much of it as 
it can. The ethical approaches the boundary of the religious stage when 
the person despairs of his ability to reach his ideals. The hindrances are 
external and internal discrepancies, conflicts, and collisions which render 
the person “double-minded.” The “reward disease” also clouds all of his 
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ideals. When he realizes his own inability, man enters into religious 
suffering which can take him one of two ways: into resignation or into 
faith, each of which is a type of religiousness. Resignation is giving up the 
effort to do what is “required”; faith is accepting the forgiveness which 
allows man to have the courage of imperfection in the face of transcendent 
revelation of truth. Thus man can supersede the “ethical” and still 
acknowledge the importance of demand. 

A second major theological tool for understanding delayed gratification 
is the concept of promise, the expectancy that the future can be trusted to 
deliver. Promise (and its accompanying attitude, hope) need not be seen 
in specifically religious terms. A future-oriented eschatology is also a part 
of the Marxist’s ideology, for example, and he is willing to forget his own 
interests in the service of the proletariat, confident in the final victory of 
the revolution in history. In the religious frame, King (1958) explains the 
relationship of nonviolence to the promise of justice being actualized in 
the future: 


It is based on the conviction that the universe is on the side of 
justice. Consequently, the believer in nonviolence has deep 
faith in the future. This faith is another reason why the non- 
violent resister can accept suffering without retaliation. For he 
knows that in his struggle for justice he has cosmic companion- 
ship. It is true that there are devout believers in nonviolence 
who find it difficult to believe in a personal God. But even 
these persons believe in the existence of some creative force 
that works for universal wholeness. Whether we call it an 
unconscious process, an impersonal Brahman, or a Personal 
Being of matchless power and infinite love, there is a creative 
force in this universe that works to bring the disconnected 
aspects of reality into a harmonious whole [pp. 106-107]. 


Such a conviction about the future allows a person or a community to 
“bind time,” that is, to act in the present though the justification for so 
acting will not fully take place until some time in the future. 

The promise of fulfillment is intimately bound up in the context of 
“covenant” for Jews and Christians. By this it is understood that God 
took the initiative to establish a relationship with man which carried with 
it mutual obligations. The faithfulness of God and the unfaithfulness of 
man in keeping promises is a constant theme of the Old Testament. In 
spite of Israel’s devastating experiences that would lead her to distrust the 
future, the prophets’ conception of a God of fidelity, the promise-keeper, 
enabled her to keep the will of God in the forefront of her thinking. Ful- 
fillment for the Judaism of the Old Testament occurs in future time— 
“Until next year in Jerusalem.” 
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Christianity’s view of a fulfilling future is wedded to the concept of 
“hope,” which is receiving much attention at the present time (Brunner, 
1956; Fairchild, 1967; Lynch, 1965; Moltmann, 1967; Pruyser, 1963; 
Ritschl, 1967; Williams, 1949). The famous trilogy of St. Paul, faith, hope, 
and love, can be seen as speaking of man in the three dimensions of time— 
past, future, and present, respectively. Faith is a way of responding in the 
present that draws its reality from the past. It is the perspectival grasp 
upon the present that comes from regarding certain past events as clues to 
the meaning of life. For the Jew the Exodus is such a key; for the 
Christian it is the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Both images 
are pivotal in a theological understanding of life because they connote 
liberation, freedom from the bondage that would keep man from being 
fully human. In Christ man was given new hope, not for escape from this 
world into a second world but for a share in the victory over the powers 
of evil in the world and in his life. This participation is real, though not 
completed, here and now. By the celebration of these crucial liberating 
events of the past in worship, man brings the past into the present; it then 
becomes a living past. In worship we express our grateful conviction that 
the freedom which the believer has seen in Jesus is the truest thing about 
his life and will prevail on this earth among all men. 

What is love? Love is one’s present demonstration of faith that one’s 
freedom has been secured, that we are being liberated. In love we demon- 
strate freedom from those defensive, self-protective attitudes that hinder 
our entering the lives of others with listening, with compassion, with 
caring, with risking, and with the ability to delay or renounce personal 
gratification in their service. The author of 1 John said, “We know that 
we have passed from death to life because we love.” Love, because of this 
personal knowledge in the here and now, is “the greatest of these three.” 

The Christian’s hope is not wild speculation based on wishful longing. 
That for which we hope has some reality now. Man has experienced God’s 
creative and redemptive grace entering into and qualifying all of his 
existence. Hope involves symbolizing a future in which these liberating 
events of the past, and one’s experience of agape now—however partial— 
are confirmed by God as the really real, all appearances to the contrary. 
This confirmation will come both to the individual and to the human 
race, but no one knows how or when. 

In traditional Christianity the urging of self-denial has frequently been 
justified on the basis of future rewards. A postponement or delay of 
gratification was preached, not a renunciation of gratification or a sub- 
stitution of gratifications. Often the resultant self-denial was a desire for 
one’s own advantage, and obedience was motivated by the perceived power 
of God to punish and reward. However, an even deeper strain in the 
prophetic tradition of both Judaism and Christianity has stressed the 
serving of God and his will because of God’s own loving-kindness to men 
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and because such service is the abundant life in the present. It fosters the 
awareness that one serves God even at personal cost and apart from the 
expectation of extrinsic rewards. 

Whether the religious community can fulfill the imperative need of our 
day for symbolizing a personal and corporate future in which fulfillment 
is possible is a moot point. There are several serious obstacles to be con- 
sidered. One could speculate that the inability to symbolize a viable future 
and to delay gratification among the poor is due to a lack of expectancy 
that efforts will be rewarded. Among the middle class, the increasing 
unwillingness to delay gratification may be related to a reevaluation of 
values in which achievement as such is being denigrated. The general 
decrease in intrinsic religious dedication within the Christian churches 
could conceivably be related to a growing doubt about both the expectation 
of fulfillment and the value of fulfillment as it has been described theologi- 
cally. 

In any event, the future or the past cannot be the most important 
concern for the Christian community. To the degree that primary religious 
perceptions are confined to memory or future projections alone, God is 
dead. While the religious community must contribute to the symbolization 
of a future which has an affinity to the ancient idea of the “kingdom of 
God,” it must recognize that aspects of that kingdom are already effectively 
operative in the moment. It must fully live zm the present and for the 
future fulfillment. Pascal (1952) lamented the escape of present involve- 
ment of Christians: 


We do not rest satisfied with the present. We anticipate the 
future as too slow in coming, as if in order to hasten its course; 
or we recall the past, to stop its too rapid flight. So imprudent 
are we that we wander in times which are not ours, and do not 


think of the only one that belongs to us. . . . We scarcely 
ever think of the present; and if we think of it, it is only to 
take light from it to arrange the future. . . . So we never 


live, but we hope to live .. . [pp. 49 f.]. 


Such is a theological corrective to the exclusive attention to “delayed 
gratification.” 


Its Relationship to Mental Health 


Mental health remains a disturbingly vague concept in spite of some 
noteworthy attempts to isolate its meaning (Jahoda, 1958). The confusion 
is in large part due to the attempt to draw an analogy between the con- 
cepts of health and disease as they apply in biological and psychosocial 
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domains. Mental health and illness, as concepts, are regarded by many 
as totally inadequate and even as unhelpful myths (Szasz, 1961; Mowrer, 
1967). In general, the ideal of mental health has come to be stated as a 
minimum of anxiety and distress and a maximum of interpersonal 
competence. Shoben (Mowrer, 1967) has restated mental health in 
process terms, with an accent on responsible decision-making: 


The extent to which we are healthy is defined not so much by 
some personal equilibrium at a given moment as by the 
dynamics of our adaptive capacities, our potentiality for suc- 
cessfully meeting the novel exigencies of tomorrow. Such a 
conception of biological health is at least as much concerned 
with the future as with the immediate present, and it is less a 
matter of some static state than of a process, a readiness to 
respond to the unforeseen. So conceived, biological health 
itself implies an ongoing series of choices and an element of 
self-determination. . . . The person evolves as part of the 
process . . . a set of standards for himself by which he 
evaluates his own behavior. The self-developed criteria obvi- 
ously change with time and experience. . . . To the degree 
that the changes yield a greater harvest of self-knowledge and 
a widened sense of self-determination, they represent psy- 
chological growth; to the extent that they narrow the experi- 
ence of inner-directedness and increase self-deception, they can 
be properly considered pathological or disturbed | pp. 385-386 |. 


Following these criteria (applied to the development of the ability to 
defer gratification), two extreme conditions are considered maladaptive: 
(a) a state in which the person has developed almost no ability to delay 
the expression of his impulses, and (4) a condition in which the person 
engages in self-deception about his impulses and in indiscriminate in- 
hibition of them. The “impulse-ridden” child tends to act out his feelings 
without the intervention of “ego control” (see the earlier definition of 
“ego-strength” by Murray), or the higher mental processes. Redl and 
Wineman (1957) describe such children in the following way: 


Such children are not able to face up to fear, anxiety, or in- 
security of any kind without breakdown into disorganized ag- 
gression. They cannot cope with guilt feelings produced by 
what they do without again becoming full of aggression and 
repeating the same acts which initiate the guilt in the first place. 
Faced with the prospect of a pleasure-filled activity (from the 
point of view of most children), they cannot see the inherent 
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implications for fun and escape into destructive behavior rather 
than investigate such new chances to learn other ways of 
recreational gratification. Should the adult have succeeded, by 
dint of great effort and detailed planning, in pulling them 
through a pleasurable activity, they just can’t seem to store up 
enough of a memory image of it to remember how much fun 
it was. So in moments of boredom, instead of having saved up 
something to fall back upon and use, they again break out into 
wild, disruptive, and impulsive behavior. Then, too, they can’t 
wait for anything: whatever they want has to be granted 
right now, and, if it isn’t, they again break down into seething 


hostility [p. 259]. 


Since more of the problems of “religious” people are likely to be in- 
volved with repression and excessive restraint, the author would like to 
advance some hypotheses, derived largely from clinical experience and 
theory, which serve to contrast growth-inhibiting forms of delayed 
gratification with adaptive forms. In doing so, it will be recognized that 
we are avoiding both Rousseauian romanticism (which argues that mental 
illness is the product of societal norms) and the idealization of any 
cultural values (even those which may have become “legalized” as the 
norms of Christianity). Delay of gratification in the adult is: 


Growthinhibiting when: 
Motivated primarily by fear of 
punishment and hurt, the source of 
which may be unconscious; 


Operating indiscriminately and 
automatically whenever the disap- 
proved drive is instigated; 


Basically “repressive,” inhibiting the 
awareness and labeling of the drive; 


Associated with grandiose goals and 
a vague, wishful concept of the 
future in which one plays a passive 
role, or feels victimized by life; 


Related to a diffuse sense of ego 
identity, and a lack of self-knowl- 
edge and clear social roles; 


Adaptive when: 
Motivated primarily by hope of 
actualizing conscious goals and 
values or self-concept; 


Operating flexibly and delibera- 
tively with reference to time, situa- 
tion, and personal values; 


Basically “suppressive,” aware of the 
drive but deciding to control or 
manifest it appropriately; 


Associated with a concept of the 
future which is realizable, detailed, 
and in which the self is a significant 
agent in making events occur; 


Related to clarity of identity 
founded in one’s capacities and 
ability to place oneself in a clear 
social role; 
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Growth-inhibiting when: 
Related primarily to the dated, 
imagined responses of early “sur- 
vival figures”; 


Accompanied by irrational submis- 
sion to an idealized authority; 


Related to a simple, two-valued 
orientation (right and wrong) with 
considerable intolerance of ambigu- 
ity, and an overriding sense of 
“must” or “should”; 


Operating sporadically, by fits and 
starts, alternating with impulsivity 
that is disowned or rationalized; 
impatience; 


Motivated by a feeling of deficit 
and possible loss, a self-conscious 
sense of sacrifice, and a desire to 
make others feel guilty. 


Adaptive when: 
Related to persons who are cur- 
rently important in life, with whom 
one has frequent interaction; 


The product of thought-out values 
synthesized from many sources; 


Related to an organization of values 
arranged in a hierarchy of impor- 
tance, which determines the content 
of “oughtness” on any occasion; 


Capable of sustained effort, with in- 
creased absorption in genuine in- 
terests, but alternating with deliber- 
ate relaxation; patience; 


Motivated by the urge to grow and 
promote growth in others and the 
willingness to pay the price in suf- 
fering for one’s choices. 


The relationship of these hypotheses and the research to be reviewed will 
become obvious to the reader. 

In psychotherapy with intrapunitive people whose lives are characterized 
by rigidity and repression, the aim is frequently to provide an atmosphere 
in which denied impulses can be recognized, reexperienced, and relabeled. 
Then conscious decisions can be made about their expression in terms of 
one’s articulated goals and the reality of one’s social environment. Success- 
ful psychotherapy with reference to delayed gratification can be seen as a 
process of moving from the characteristics of the left column toward 
those of the right. 


Implications for Character Development and Religious Formation 


In a day of profound technological change, cynicism about values, little 
commitment beyond “self-realization,” and skepticism about a viable 
future, religious and character development agencies need to advance 
value orientations for research efforts. The propositions below constitute 
an attempt to draw out some of the implications of the foregoing under- 
standings of delayed gratification. 

1. Self-denying behavior cannot be evaluated positively in and of itself. 
Such behavior must be seen in the context of the total character structure. 
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The persisting tendency in Christian and Jewish ethics is to see particular 
acts (or the inhibition of them) and, more recently, the situational context 
of those acts, as defining good and evil, virtue and vice. In addition to the 
act and social situation, we must know the character structure of the actor 
in order to judge. An act which looks similar to another may be quite 
different in meaning and effect. One cannot understand a particular act 
except as a function of the personality acting, his total “intention.” An act 
motivated by fear and expressing itself automatically is qualitatively dif- 
ferent from one which is motivated by positive goals (constantly refined) 
and deliberately instigated. The fearful act can hardly be viewed as 
“moral” behavior. 

2. The Western religious establishment needs to reevaluate the impulse 
life, the feeling life, and the religious “no-touch” culture it has created. 
Like a rigorous scientism, it has emphasized control, fearful that chaos 
would reign and that conceptual and behavioral boundaries would be 
broken through. The performance principle and achievement motif has 
ruled in ethical thought and in child-rearing, emphasizing, especially in 
Protestantism, postponement of the good life until the future (Fairchild, 
1966; Lenski, 1961). Sex, aggression, dependency, and any feelings re- 
garded as “negative” have been feared and repressed instead of trans- 
formed or consciously informed by the notion of kazros, the appropriate 
time of expression. A static principle of perfection has been applied both 
to God and to the ideals of human beatitude. Psychological and spiritual 
health consists in having a self-in-process, growing, reevaluating its values 
and an idea of God as within an active and forward-movying process con- 
cerned with release as well as control, a process that is even now making 
all things new (see Peters, 1966). 

3. A difference must be delineated between “superego” and “ego” types 
of religion (Lee, 1949). The focus of this review of research will be on the 
ability to delay gratification, to postpone drives until appropriate to express 
them. Not all gratification deferment is desirable. However, the ability 
to control, to regulate, to schedule, to plan, to “will” (Lapsley, 1967) in 
accordance with emerging goals and values and perceptions of social and 
religious reality is crucial in human development. In a day when “self- 
realization” is a key concept, religious and character agencies must aid in 
the clarification of the difference between “impulse expression” and 
“self-expression.” The ability to bind past, present, and future together in 
an integrated way is a distinctly human characteristic; the self in all of its 
temporal dimensions and in its self-other relationships is taken into ac- 
count in “ego religion.” On the other hand, “superego religion,’ based 
upon oppressive “shoulds,” reinforced by arbitrary authority, and motivated 
by fear, is not only the stock-in-trade of many churches (see Pfister, 1948) 
but also breeds a good proportion of the prejudiced people of our society 
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(Allport, 1954; Allport & Ross, 1967). [See Dittes and Spilka, Chs. 9 and 
13, in this volume]. 

4. The Western religious tradition must further articulate its under- 
standing of “hope” and “hoping.” A start has been made on this task, but 
no efforts to date are more than fragmentary in terms of seeing the whole 
self in society in a context of meaning. The need for imaging a personal 
and corporate future in which self-fulfillment is possible is paramount in 
our day, as we shall see in our study of social class and time perspectives. 
The religious image of hope must not be confined to apocalyptic images 
and personal immortality but must embrace the transformation of the 
here-and-now world in which we live. In our day, religious movements 
must address themselves with vigor to those conditions of society which 
crush hope and confine life to the compulsive present pursuit of survival 
and pleasure because of a probably bleak future. Such hope, religiously 
conceived, sees man as an agency, not merely as an instrument. Without 
a corporate vision of the future, delayed gratification makes no sense. 
Mannheim (1936) is right in saying that without utopias man becomes 
a mere creature of impulse or a being destined to a conditioned repetition 
of the past, losing his will to shape history. 

5. Religion must be conceived again as a constant “reevaluation of 
values” (Coe, 1916), in the light of its emerging conceptions of the 
ultimate. The conservative function in religion must not be permitted to 
overwhelm the reevaluative function, which is basically prophetic. In his 
penetrating essay, “Hypotheses of Student Unrest,” S. L. Halleck, a 
university psychiatrist, asserts: 


We must find a way to communicate those values that are 
essential to man’s survival to our children in an open and 
questioning but non-cynical manner. We must re-examine our 
time honored reverence for affluence, power, and bigness and 
face the possibility that affluence bores, that power corrupts, 
and that big institutions diminish the stature of man | Halleck, 
1968, p. 133]. 


Religious institutions and character-building agencies must insistently and 
continually ask: What is worth delaying gratification for? 


Factors in the Delay of Gratification 


It is appropriate at this stage in research progress to explore our problem 
multidimensionally. It would be a mistake, for example, to limit the 
discussion of factors in the delay of gratification to the child-rearing 
practices within the intact nuclear family and to ignore almost everything 
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apart from the mother-child dyad, as does Sears (1957), for example, who 
minimizes socioeconomic or other subcultural variables per se as dis- 
criminating cause and effect. We can assume that a parent’s child-rearing 
practices, however minutely the processes are described, are related to his 
values and beliefs, which interact with his personality characteristics (Stolz, 
1967). These, in turn, are almost certainly influenced by the larger social 
structure of which every family is a part. Even if one chooses arbitrarily to 
limit oneself to interactional processes within the parent-child relation in 
the service of preciseness, there is often a failure in research efforts to assess 
the degree to which a particular family is the exclusive controller of re- 
sources and rewards or merely one of many in the child’s life space. The 
child has many crucial nonparental interactions that are simply ignored 
in numerous studies, for example, television, peer groups, siblings, schools, 
neighborhoods, and so forth. The approach of this chapter is not to 
conceptualize the variables as separate entities (which they seldom can be 
phenomenologically) and to compare them with one another, but to 
conceive of them holistically, as an organization of interrelated parts, parts 
of which have significance to a particular phenomenon and parts which 
do not. This approach will lose in precision but it may gain in adequacy 
as we strive toward the formulation of hypotheses for social and character 
change related to the complex phenomena of delayed gratification. 

We shall proceed to cite selected and relevant research from the larger 
social context and move on to the smaller subcultural groups which 
provide access to prized cultural values and goods. Then we shall turn to 
intimate primary-group interactions in which the child learns by many 
processes to be socialized. We will then be ready to look at research re- 
lating to developmental factors and personality processes, which in turn 
may modify the culture’s socialization efforts. 

Our early attention to the larger social structure does not imply that it 
provides both the necessary and sufficient conditions for the determination 
of the ability under analysis. Whether we treat parental child-rearing 
practices as a dependent variable or an independent variable, we have 
insufficient information at the present time to “explain” all the important 
factors in the ability to delay gratification. It is highly probable that 
antecedent and consequent variables feed upon each other in a way that 
defies any current conceptualization. Brim and Wheeler (1966) have 
called attention to our failure to provide bridging concepts through which 
personality processes can be articulated with analyses of the outside social 
structure and its consequences for personality. Social-role theory provides 
some promising leads (Sarbin, 1954), as does Parsons’ (1958) concept of 
internalization of social environment and the symbolic interaction school 
(Shibutani, 1961). 

We shall sample research which deals with different periods in the life 
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span in order to hypothesize some changes in the ability to defer gratifica- 
tion with maturity. Unfortunately, few longitudinal studies are available 
and we must content ourselves, for the most part, with cross-sectional 
studies at different stages. Ideally, “the life cycle should be taken as a unit, 
the Jong unit for psychology . . . the history of the organism is the 
organism” (Murray, 1938, p. 39). 

Because of the frequent use of the term “delayed gratification” through- 
out this chapter, we will adopt the shorthand “DelG” to denote this 
concept. 


Broad Cultural Norms 


“To be human is not a fact but a task,” concluded the existentialist 
F. H. Heinemann (1953, p. 39). That task includes internalizing selectively 
the norms which are provided by the culture in which a child is born. 
Each culture has predominant value orientations which mark it off from 
others and provide a directive over the biologically given capacities and 
drives of the individual. Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961) distinguish 
two orientations which have a relationship to DelG: time and activity. 
The temporal dimensions of a culture’s life break easily into a three-point 
range of past, present, and future. The activity dimension can be viewed 
on a continuum of being, being-in-becoming, and doing. Until recently 
the cultural norm of the United States has been a future-oriented, doing 
orientation, which can be summarized as the need for “achievement.” 
Implied in such striving is the ability to delay gratification for the sake 
of more important outcomes. According to Mischel (196la), achievement 
fantasies fed by mass media reflect as well as sustain the individual’s 
strivings for future rewards and long-term involvement. 

The achievement or success orientation has been deep-rooted in in- 
dustrial America. However, a change, related to economic realities, may 
be occurring. With the shift from a predominantly entrepreneurial system 
to large bureaucratic organizations in private and governmental enter- 
prises, Miller and Swanson (1958) report a change in role requirements 
which has observable relationships to child-rearing values and practices. 
They found in their Detroit study of almost 600 mothers that families 
engaged in entrepreneurial enterprises were stricter and more achievement- 
oriented, whereas the families whose main breadwinner worked in bureau- 
cratic organizations encouraged their children to be accommodative, to 
allow their impulses more spontaneous expression, and to seek direction 
from the social group. With such cultural changes in economic needs, one 
will expect DelG to be stressed less by the emerging “organization parent.” 
He will be more present and being-in-becoming oriented. 

Cultures can be classified according to the relative degree of self- 
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denying or self-indulgent behavior fostered through their norms. How- 
ever, conflicting trends within the same group can be observed. Hughes, 
Tremblay, Rapaport, and Leighton (1960) have studied self-indulgent 
and DelG cultural patterns coexisting in a Nova Scotian county. An 
Acadian community, “Lavallée,” trains children strictly in the control of 
sexual, aggressive, and dependency behavior, as well as for educational 
and vocational success. Long-range goals, such as economic improvement 
of the area, preservation of the group, and salvation of the soul provide the 
ideological frame for such norms. Life without hard work has no mean- 
ing. But within the same Nova Scotian culture one can find settlements 
in depressed areas where permissiveness, indulgence, laziness, and escape 
through drinking and mass media abound. 

Mischel’s (1958, 1961a) anthropological data indicate a distinct difference 
between Trinidadian Negro children and Grenadine Negro adults. The 
former are more impulsive and self-indulgent and less inclined toward 
DelG than either Grenadine Negroes or Trinidadian Indians. Children 
closely follow the preferences of their parents. 

Bateson’s study (1947) of the Balinese documents the mother-child 
relationship which apparently fosters in the child the desire to live in the 
immediate present and not in terms of culmination in some specific goal. 
It is apparent from his analysis that the mother’s training is congruent 
with broader cultural values. 

Broad cultural norms would seem to be mediated in part by the agencies 
of socialization to the individual which produce similar personality 
syndromes. One must be very cautious about a conclusion that would 
assume a | to | ratio in this development while at the same time noting 
this cultural conditioning. Still, the fact is that any given culture, in a 
given time period, will display somewhat consistent values, ideologies, 
and attitudes which affect the majority of the population and their 
socialization practices. As a result of this, they will have many elements 
of personality in common (Kardiner, Linton, DuBois, & West, 1945, pp. 
vii-viil), including values about the delay of gratification. 


Subcultural Variables 


In addition to the dominant cultural milieu, sociologists have postulated 
that subcultural groupings into which the child is born (e.g., racial, ethnic, 
sexual, religious, social class) may be antecedent factors influencing the 
willingness or ability to delay gratification for future goals. Long before 
social scientists had isolated a deferred gratification pattern through con- 
trolled groups, Warner (1941) and Hollingshead (1949) and others had 
described middle-class behavior in terms of impulse renunciation and 
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future planning which were related in later studies to an “achievement” 
orientation (Atkinson, 1958; McClelland, 1961). In the field of human 
development there is to date no consensus on whether these subcultural 
variables can be regarded as independent (upon which such variables as 
child-rearing practices are dependent) and are essential to the develop- 
ment of DelG, or whether they are associated with it only because they 
are related to more important factors. Few studies shed definitive light on 
this question. We will cite selected studies which use the variables of 
social class to illustrate the point. 

As early as 1946, Davis and Havighurst pioneered a study that has 
some bearing on the issue of DelG. Studying child-rearing practices in 
middle- and lower-class white and Negro families, the investigators found 
by means of interviews with the mothers of small children a significant 
difference in the methods of child care used by middle- and lower-class 
mothers in cleanliness training and feeding habits. The former expected 
their children to take responsibility for themselves earlier than did the 
lower-class parents. The investigators concluded that frustration of the 
children’s impulses is more a part of the middle-class regimen than of 
lower-class child-rearing practices. ‘Significantly, class was found to be a 
more important variable than race in this study. 

Subsequent studies (Bronfenbrenner, 1958; Kohn & Carroll, 1960; Sears, 
Maccoby, & Levin, 1957), using more differentiated research tools, have 
contradicted the earlier study; they indicate generally a greater permis- 
siveness of middle-class parents of young children regarding general 
obedience, sex behavior, aggression toward the parent, and cleanliness, 
whereas lower-class parents are more generally restrictive on these scores. 
These investigators agreed with Davis and Havighurst (1946) that in- 
dependence training was started earlier in the middle class. It is not clear, 
therefore, that the middle-class child does experience more frustrations of 
his impulses in his early years. Still, the middle-class child generally does 
develop a much stronger achievement orientation (which entails the 
ability to delay gratification) manifested as early as 5 years of age, and 
this difference from the lower-class child persists through the school years 
(Winterbottom, 1958). 

On the basis of these data, two hypotheses suggest themselves. First, it 
is possible, following Maslow’s theory (1954) of the prepotency of needs, 
that early gratification of needs makes it easier to renounce or delay ex- 
pression of impulses later. Maslow (1954, 1962) has conceptualized the 
instinctoid needs of the human personality in a hierarchy of urgency. 
Prepotent needs emerge earlier and ordinarily have more power than 
“higher” needs. The hierarchical order suggested is on a continuum: 
physiological survival needs; the need for safety and a stable world; love 
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and belongingness needs; needs for esteem and recognition; and the need 
for “self-actualization” (becoming what you uniquely are). If the needs 
at earlier levels are not sufficiently gratified, the next higher set of needs 
will not emerge. Maslow holds that a person in the adult years who is able 
to renounce or delay satisfying a lower need (e.g., the martyr renouncing 
the need for survival), can do this because his basic needs have been 
satisfied in early years. Such a person can better weather opposition, 
swim against the current of public opinion, and can hold out against 
persecution. “Peak experiences” which give the person insight into his 
place in the universe seem to be crucial to this degree of renunciation. 

A second hypothesis is that middle-class parents restrict gratification 
only in those areas that are perceived as conflicting with basic value motifs 
and images of the ideal person, for example, achievement. This would 
entail a philosophy of “selective gratification,” conditioned by a value 
system influenced by religion, sex, and ethnic group. Class alone, based 
on father’s occupation, would seem to be insufficient to account for this 
hierarchy of values. Class influence, nevertheless, cannot be overlooked, 
as the following studies show. 

A proportionately larger number of culturally deprived homes are 
found in the lower class, since status by definition is most often gained 
by the prestige level of the father’s occupation, which in turn is related to 
a higher economic and educational achievement. Several studies of 
school-age children from families suffering from economic and cultural 
impoverishment show a striking difference with middle-class children 
with reference to the behaviors which entail DelG. These children are 
less sophisticated in language skills and cognitive development (Bloom, 
Davis, & Hess, 1965); they tend to use motoric rather than conceptual 
modes of expression (McNeill, 1952); they have a shorter attention span 
and are less able to postpone desires (Deutsch, 1960); they have a lower 
level of aspiration (Schreiber, 1965); lower self-esteem (Bloom, Davis, & 
Hess, 1965); and they reside in neighborhoods and peer cultures which 
develop strong needs for power but not for achievement through edu- 
cational means (Schmuck, 1965; Wilson, 1959). Social power is a cultural 
value, and the middle class tends to see knowledge as a means to it 
whereas the lower class may tend to see violence or force as the only 
available avenue to social power. 

By the time the child reaches adolescence, class differences in the ability 
to delay gratification are pronounced. Schneider and Lysgaard (1953) in- 
vestigated 2,500 high school students from four class levels which they 
finally resolved into a comparison of middle- and working-class subjects. 
They asked them how they would react to hypothetical stress situations 
involving physical violence, sexual behavior, educational aspiration level, 
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attitudes toward manners and obedience. Significant differences were 
found in every situation except sexual activity, which finding they attribute 
to polling difficulties (in light of the contrary evidence of the Kinsey 
reports, 1948, 1953). They concluded from their results that lower-class 
socialization values tend to promote “impulse following” in contrast to 
the emphasis upon “deferred gratification” stressed in middle-class homes. 
Rosen (1956) in a study of the achievement syndrome concluded that 
middle-class children are taught to embrace an achievement value system 
which states that given the willingness to work hard, plan, and make the 
proper sacrifices, an individual should be able to manipulate his environ- 
ment so as to ensure eventual success. 

Time perspective and the tendency to plan one’s life may differ accord- 
ing to class. Brim and Forer (1956) employed a national sample to 
establish that the extent to which adolescents have planned their future 
lives relates positively to higher class-position, male sex, and Jewish 
ethnicity. Le Shan (1952) has performed one of few studies that has 
demonstrated that social class is a significant variable in personal time 
orientation, a factor which will be found to be closely related to DelG. He 
found that a greater time span was found in stories told by middle-class 
children as compared with those told by lower-class children. For the latter 
he concluded that “the future is an indefinite, vague, diffuse region and 
its rewards and punishments are too uncertain to have much motivating 
value” (Le Shan, 1952, p. 90). 

In summary, the sociological research on social class and the ability to 
delay gratification associates DelG with middle- and upper—middle-class 
behavior. However, the social processes which are alleged to mediate 
those broader social forces are often left unspecified. Role theory and 
reference-group theory in sociology give promise of partially filling this 
gap (Brim & Wheeler, 1966). By and large in psychology, the social 
determinants of DelG have been sought in the immediate and proximate 
interpersonal family influences that bear upon the individual. A number 
of investigators (Coopersmith, 1967; Rosenberg, 1965) who are seeking 
for a more precise knowledge of the conditions that lead to children’s 
behavior and attitudes concede that broader social forces seem to have a 
major and direct impact at adolescence but that up to this time specific 
parental attitudes and behaviors are the most fruitful focus for research. 

One must caution against the view of some sociologists that the nature 
of the social structure or culture is a sufficient explanation of the develop- 
ment of the ability to defer gratification. There are too many variations 
within social classes to warrant this easy conclusion. The discrepancies 
between lower- and middle-class groups regarding DelG provide some 
leads but they are not sufficiently explanatory to be accepted at this time. 
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For example, Douvan and Adelson (1958) studied a broad sample of 
American adolescent boys of the same general social class and divided it 
into groups who were upward, downward, and nonaspiring in terms of 
their hopes compared with their father’s job level. The upwardly aspiring 
boys appeared to be more achievement-oriented, willing to play down the 
security and ease of the future job and generally indicating a willingness 
to forego immediate gratification in the interest of long-range goals. How 
do we account for the differential behavior of those within a similar soctal 
class? 

We will explore the hypothesis that the main factors lie in the pattern, 
intensity, and frequency of interaction within the family, principally in 
the parent-child relationship. Another hypothesis would focus on the non- 
parental agencies of socialization, such as the school, as a principal in- 
fluence providing new models and experiences which aid the goal-setting 
of the individual, especially after adolescence. 

There is a body of theory and some supporting research which would 
lead us in another direction, one which has the possibility of bridging the 
hypotheses emphasizing the antecedents of class-linked values and those 
which would focus on the child-rearing practices in the family. It is 
possible that a direct study of the subjective perception of a person’s own 
future would have more predictive power than the study of any of these 
external variables. Such phenomenological research is rare but it has lately 
been given encouragement from several theoretical schools. Before 
proceeding with the interpersonal and family variables, we will examine 
their potentiality for understanding the development of the ability to 
defer gratification. 


Perceptions of the Personal Future 


One of the first American theorists to emphasize the significance of 
future-oriented behavior was Allport (1937), viewing it as part of his 
central motivational construct, “intention”: 


Planning for the future determines the subsequent develop- 
ment of personality quite as effectively as do the forces of the 
past... . That which lies ahead in one’s life is at every moment 
dynamically taking shape, not merely by virtue of the push of 
this habit and that stimulus, but because the course of develop- 
ment is being steered in a certain direction by the Ego-ideal 
itself |p. 219]. 


What if one’s future is perceived as having built-in blocks which are the 
product of arbitrarily ascribing lower statuses to minority groups? Many 
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observers have noted that it is precisely the anticipation of a bleak future 
with life stacking the odds against receiving a return on the investment of 
energy which characterizes the lower classes and militates against the 
development of self-control and DelG. In other words, the values and the 
child-rearing practices of these classes may well be related to the future- 
time perspective shared by these groups. Sarbin (1967) suggests that the 
more an individual’s identity is degraded by being granted a limited 
number of roles, few of which have elements of choice within them, the 
fewer opportunities he has of engaging in role behavior that is positively 
valued by the culture and by himself. He can at best achieve a neutrally 
valued social identity, one that is not punished. It is a legitimate question 
whether the payoffs are commensurate with the high degree of strain 
imposed on the individual. That strain may well be reflected in the in- 
dices of social pathology (e.g., criminality and mental illness) that are 
highest among the lower-class groups, and may be experienced more fully 
at adolescence than in childhood. Then we would expect to find just that 
tendency reported by Schneider and Lysgaard (1953) of the lower-class 
adolescents to eschew self-denial to live in and for the present. 

Two theories are of particular pertinence in understanding the crucial 
place which future-time perspective has in the ability to defer gratification. 
Kurt Lewin (1935, 1948) was acutely aware that one could not ignore 
time perspectives if one wanted to understand many complex behaviors. 
He saw in positive anticipations of the future and coherent goals a major 
factor in the capacity to cope with the present through initiative and 
planning. An expectation of the possible or probable outcome of present 
activity makes the disagreeableness of the moment bearable and facilitates 
persistency : 


As long as there is hope that difficulties may be overcome for 
that price in effort and pain which the individual is ready to 
pay, he goes on trying. .. . Persistency, then, depends on two 
factors: the value of the goal and the outlook for the future 
[Lewin, 1948, p. 107]. 


The willingness to sacrifice for future goals, Lewin concluded, is a product 
of three factors: (a) the value of the goal and the distance to it; (&) the 
felt probability of reaching the goal, which is a product of past successes 
and failures, as well as individual capacity and social structure; and (c) 
the degrees of initiative of the individual. 

The level of aspiration studies in which Lewin was so instrumental con- 
clude that the successful individual sets his next goal “somewhat but not 
too much above his last achievement.” He stays close to reality and it 
rewards him. The unsuccessful person, on the other hand, reacts either by 
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setting his goal too low because he anticipates failure or far above his 
capacity and achieves only in fantasy. Pertinent to our study is his con- 
clusion: 


A person is likely to be future oriented if he feels that a highly 
valued goal is accessible to him, while a belief that the goal is 
beyond his reach restricts him to present behavior |Lewin, 


1948, p. 107]. 


The similar theory that offers promise is that of Rotter (1954). He has 
made use of the concept of expectancy and combined it with insights from 
reinforcement learning theory to understand the ability or the inability of 
the organism to tolerate delay. Rotter’s principal idea is that human be- 
havior depends upon (a) the degree to which a person expects that the 
behavior will have a successful outcome, and (2) the value of that success 
to the person trying to achieve it. What Kind of expectancies does a society 
create for its members of different classes and castes? The most important 
aspect of alienation in the lower classes, especially in Negro and American 
Indian groups, is the sense of powerlessness, a sense that there is little a 
person can do to manipulate his environment to ensure eventual success. 

Several studies of the time orientation of juvenile delinquents tend to 
bear out the postulates of both Lewin and Rotter. Barndt and Johnson 
(1955) hypothesized that the belief that a desirable goal is beyond reach 
restricts a person to a present orientation. Delinquent and nondelinquent 
boys of equivalent age, IQ academic achievement, and socioeconomic 
status were compared for the time span of stories each group was required 
to tell. The results showed that delinquent boys produced stories with 
significantly shorter time spans than the control boys. Siegman (1961) 
found a significant positive correlation between future time perspective 
and motor impulse control in delinquents when comparing them with a 
control group of nonoffenders. The correlations between these two vari- 
ables were not significant in the nondelinquent group. Further, significant 
correlations were not found between general intelligence and impulse 
control. He speculated that time passes more slowly subjectively for the 
delinquent because of a lack of attainable goals. This may produce a sense 
of boredom which in turn may be responsible for an excessive need of 
motoric stimulation and general excitement. Thompson, Spivak, and 
Levine (1960) would also suggest from their study of time estimation and 
motor inhibition that the experience of time passed plays an important 
determining role in the exercise of self-control. When time appears to be 
of short duration, delay of gratification is more readily exercised. Filled 
and goal-directed time tends to pass more quickly than unfilled and un- 
organized time. Parry (1967) summarizes the results of these and similar 
studies of time perspectives and delayed gratification: 
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The loosely similar series of studies of time perspectives on 
such groups as delinquents, high academic achievers, and on 
the capacity for self-control appear to indicate that the future 
must give promise of support and gratification before prefer- 
ence is taken with reference to it. Without motivation to 
anticipate rewards from the future, it not only remains a matter 
of indifference but there is no reason for not taking advantage 
of present opportunities. For all that is known they will not 
recur. Apart from future goals and reference points, moreover, 
time moves slowly and aimlessly, and seeks to be filled with 
excitement. Though there is only circumstantial evidence . . . 
what is true of the delinquent would be expected to be 
generalizable to the poor who surely find little supportive or 
gratifying to anticipate in the future hence for whom time 
would be expected to pass slowly and aimlessly and for whom 
excitement would be sought to end present boredom and 
ennui [p. 9]. 


Our brief review of factors related to outlooks on the future leads us to 
conclude that it is the individual’s concept of the “realizability” of “valu- 
able” goals that is a crucial factor in working for long-range goals and in 
delaying immediate gratification in their service. 

We must now ask whether there is a change in realistic expectations of 
the future between childhood and adolescence which may be related to 
developmental factors. Several writers (e.g., Bleuler, 1951; Blos, 1962) 
have suggested that a primary difference between the child and adult is 
the relative lack of differentiation in the child’s thought between unattain- 
able wishes and realizable expectations. Apparently the sense of the re- 
latively near future is well developed in the average 10- or 11-year-old and 
the ability to delay gratification for that short time span is established 
(Melikan, 1959; Mischel & Metzner, 1962). It is postulated that the child’s 
awareness of a future beyond childhood is quite unrealistic and fantastic 
(Ginzberg, Ginsburg, Axelrad, & Herma, 1951). The ability to image a 
distant future may require a level of intellectual capacity which does not 
emerge until adolescence (Inhelder & Piaget, 1958). 

Through several projective measures given to French boys, an attempt 
was made by Klineberg (1967) to contrast the time perspectives of children 
between the ages of 10 and the onset of adolescence. His statistically 
significant findings indicate that for the well-functioning child images of 
the future do become increasingly constrained by realistic considerations 
as he approaches adolescence. However, among children who suffer 
maladjustment, poor school performance, and low social status, the 
images of the distant future were found to be constricted or to contain 
a high degree of escapist fantasy. A decreasing orientation toward the 
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future is found in this disturbed group. This finding is supplemented by 
Redl and Wineman’s clinical observations (1957) that 


[disturbed] children had not developed much of a realistic 
concept of “themselves in the future” so that there was little to 
appeal to, one way or another. What “ego ideals” they were 
swaggering around with, if existent at all, were totally delu- 
sionary and mostly borrowed from radio, movie, or comic book 


[pp. 120-121]. 


Data providing evidence of the relationship of the conception of the 
personal future of the young adult and his effectiveness in the Peace Corps 
have been made available by Ezekiel (1968). He required of 42 Peace 
Corps volunteers fictional autobiographies written during training, which 
described portions of their future lives. These were scored for differentia- 
tion (complex, detailed mapping of the future); demand (description of a 
life perceived as demanding long-term, continuing effort); and agency 
(description of the future self as the prime agent decisively shaping life). 
High scores on these autobiographical dimensions were highly predictive 
for Protestants of good overseas performance (as rated by supervisors in 
the field, peer nominations, and item and factor analysis of Q sorts based 
upon extensive field interviews) but not for Catholics. The authors 
speculate that all of these dimensions operate for those who have been 
socialized in a Protestant culture with emphasis upon achievement and 
future planning but that they are not appropriate to the Catholic, who may 
have a more exclusively present orientation; see Lenski (1961) for support 
of this hypothesis. For all religious groups there was a significant negative 
relationship between high scores on these dimensions and measures of 
authoritarianism. Earlier studies of the authoritarian personality (Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & Sanford, 1950) had described undeveloped 
time perspectives as a component of “the authoritarian syndrome.” (The 
interested reader should consult this study for a complete description of 
the cluster of personality traits which predispose a person to a basically 
antidemocratic ideology. Typically, he takes pleasure in submitting him- 
self to revered authority; divides his world sharply between in-groups and 
out-groups; is dogmatic and rigid in his beliefs; is inclined to be punitively 
moralistic; projects his own unacceptable impulses on the out-groups; 
tends to want simple solutions to complex social problems.) 

In Ezekiel’s study (1968) some interesting group differences were re- 
vealed. Men scored higher than women on differentiation, demand, and 
agency in their autobiographies, possibly because of an inability of the 
woman to visualize the details of a future which had the potential of 
marriage in it. Protestants tended to score higher than Catholics on 
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“demand.” The overall low scorer, regardless of sex or religion, in com- 
parison to high scorer, appears to be uncertain of his identity, gives up 
easily in the face of setbacks, lets matters drift in times of trouble, and 
seeks out supportive personal relationships. These characteristics are 
clearly related to lower overall competence on the field. 

From these studies of time perspective we conclude that it is hard to 
wait, to bear tension, and to inhibit responses for a poorly symbolized 
future. The ability to symbolize such a future is a function of cognitive 
development and of the expectancy of fulfillment and reward. This con- 
clusion is in line with psychoanalytic thinking which sees time-binding— 
the bringing of past and future into present reality—as an important ego 
function. Conversely, the. weakened ego function manifests itself in a 
disturbance in the time-function; the individual is unable to profit from 
the past or trust in the future. 

There is a tendency in sociological and psychological studies to con- 
centrate on the personal response as the thing to be explained and the 
environment as the thing that explains it. In light of these studies of 
personal time perspectives, it is helpful to see the possibility that the 
person’s own cognitive stance toward the future is itself a determinant in 
how the person acts on his environment. Apparently it is not only the 
ability of an individual to conceptualize a future (with expectancy of 
reward) that contributes to his goal-setting and consequent DelG, but his 
ability to detail his future and see himself as an active agent within it 
that is crucial to his attainment of the goals. 


Parent-Child Relationships 


The need to understand the acquisition and maintenance of the ability 
to delay gratification leads us inevitably to examine the early parent-child 
relationships that have promoted this learning. At the outset one must 
note two things: first, most of the studies available are primarily of 
mother-child interactions. Second, although many theories would lead us 
to believe that a particular kind of parent-child interaction will result in 
a specific type of personality, researchers cannot yet demonstrate that this 
is the case. For one thing, the total atmosphere of the home and the 
multiple interactions among all members of a family are so intricate that 
we are at the present time precluded from drawing any hard and fast 
judgments in explaining cause and effect. Any specific interaction (e.g., a 
disciplinary practice) must be understood in the context of the total 
emotional relationship between parent and child, the child and his 
siblings, the prior history of practices in the family, the self-esteem of 
family members, and the social,and economic conditions of the family, to 
name but a few obvious complexities. Also from the standpoint of 
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dynamic psychology it must always be remembered that similar behavior 
patterns in mother or child may reflect quite different personality 
dynamics. 

Research on parent-child relationship factors allegedly related to DelG, 
to self-control, and to the ability to resist temptation requires no new sum- 
mary. A number of investigators have analyzed and summarized most of 
the relevant studies (Bandura & Walters, 1963; Becker, 1964; Berkowitz, 
1964; Bronfenbrenner, 1961; Dager, 1964; Hoffman, 1970; Kohlberg, 
1964). These excellent surveys give us several leads which will be briefly 
mentioned. 

In general it can be stated that parents play an active role in the develop- 
ment of the child’s ability to delay gratification and choose goals for life 
by gratifying his needs, by articulating standards, by serving as models, 
and by direct reward and punishment of activities. Punitive punishment 
apparently provides a model for the aggressiveness and lack of control of 
the child. 

The parent models that appear to be associated with the child’s ability 
to learn self-restraint have the following characteristics: they themselves 
exhibit achievement and have experienced social rewards; they stress the 
relative importance of meeting high standards above immediate gratifica- 
tion of desires; they tend to discipline in ways (e.g., reasoning) that 
provide a model of nonaggression and self-restraint; they demonstrate the 
ability to select and persist in a chosen course of behavior in the face of 
pressures from competing impulses and social forces. 

Consistently the research points to the absence of the father from the 
home as associated with the boy’s inability to delay gratification (e.g., 
Mischel, 1961b). The reason for this association is not clear but several 
hypotheses have been suggested. A father’s abandonment may reflect the 
family’s lack of participation in a delayed-reward culture (Mischel, 1958) ; 
mothers of father-absent children are more overprotective (Tiller, 1957) ; 
mothers of father-absent children provide poor supervision because of the 
necessity of employment (Stolz, 1960); the boy, not having a father, may 
turn more to the peer group or street gang, which stresses impulse gratifi- 
cation (Bronfenbrenner, 1967; Cavan, 1962). [See Hoffman, Ch. 6, on the 
factor of father. | 

Before leaving this section it must be pointed out that the individual 
personality characteristics of the child can inhibit or enhance the effect of 
the parent-child interactions described above. Willingness to accept delay 
has been associated with age, with IQ, with complex cognitive organiza- 
tion (the opposite of an oversimplified mental map of the world), and with 
the development of fantasy. Obviously, sound perceptual equipment is 
needed for all of these characteristics. That is, if the organs of sense are 
impaired permanently or temporarily by damage or by alcohol, drugs, and 
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so forth, we should expect the ability to control responses to be likewise 
impaired. 

It is thought that facility with verbal symbols enables a person to 
respond to remote, but imagined goals, and to suppress rather than repress 
impulses (Dollard & Miller, 1950). There is evidence for the psycho- 
analytic theory that a child with a rich fantasy life is able to bear frustra- 
tion well, presumably because he is able to rehearse events mentally instead 
of acting them out. High-fantasy children are likely to be achieve- 
ment-oriented. They are likely to be firstborn or only children; they re- 
port greater closeness to one parent, and reveal that parents play fantasy 
games with them or tell them stories at bedtime (Singer, 1955, 1956, 1966). 


Developmental Changes As Related to Delay of Gratification 


Stages of Development 


Attempts to describe stages in moral development are not new. Kierke- 
gaard’s efforts, referred to earlier, began in 1843. Baldwin (1906) and 
Piaget (1948) tended to see the changes in internal moral standards due 
primarily not to environmental stimuli but to transformations of moral 
conceptions which accompanied the child’s cognitive growth. The most 
promising work of recent times has been done by Kohlberg (1963, 1964) 
in his attempts to identify stages of moral judgment in children up to 17 
years of age. He delineates three levels, and six different patterns of verbal 
morality (Kohlberg, 1964, p. 400). 


Level I. Premoral Level 
Type 1. Punishment and obedience orientation 
Type 2. Naive instrumental hedonism 


Level II. Morality of Conventional Role-Conformity 


Type 3. Good-boy morality of maintaining good relations, 
approval of others 
Type 4. Authority-maintaining morality 


Level II. Morality of Self-Accepted Moral Principles 
Type 5. Morality of contract and democratically accepted law 


Type 6. Morality of individual principles of conscience 


The motivational aspects of each stage are also identified. In types 1 and 
2, the child’s impulses are modified by rewards and punishments. In Types 
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3 and 4, conduct is controlled largely through praise and blame. Types 5 
and 6 regulate behavior primarily by reference to an ideal. 

Kohlberg (1963, 1964) tends to feel that his moral types form an in- 
variant sequence which is due not to direct learning from cultural agents 
but to inward restructuring of preceding types of thought. The emphasis 
is clearly more on maturation than upon learning. The real test of such 
theories will be cross-cultural studies such as that of Bronfenbrenner 
(1962) and these do not give strong support to this kind of sequence in 
non-Western cultures. 

Perhaps prior to describing developmental sequence is the task of identi- 
fication of hypothetical extreme types of character structure at any given 
age level in a given culture, and to isolation of the divergent patterns of 
socialization that accompany them. Peck and Havighurst (1964) and 
Bronfenbrenner (1962) and his co-workers have made promising starts. 
The latter team distinguishes five types of character orientation in 
children: self-oriented; adult-oriented; peer-oriented; collective-oriented; 
and objectively principled. There is not enough evidence yet to speculate 
about a pattern of movement from one orientation to another through 
time. 

If one is willing to bring in the normative considerations suggested in 
an earlier section, one can devise a rough developmental scale for delayed 
gratification. The expected movement would be from 


Stage 1—little ability to delay (which, if persisting into adulthood, 
would be classified as psychopathy ) 


to 


Stage 2—fear-motivated delay (which, if persisting into adulthood, 
would be seen as neurotic compulsivity) 


to 


Stage 3—goal-motivated delay (which would be flexible, discriminating, 
and motivated by ideal images of the future), 


Continuity versus Discontinuity in Values 


Psychoanalytic theory has tended to stress the continuity of personal 
characteristics developed in the preschool period with those apparent in 
later life. An investigation of stability and change in human characteristics 
by Bloom (1964), which examines all the major and many of the minor 
longitudinal studies of human development, has given considerable back- 
ing to this theory. Bloom summarizes: 
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A central finding in this work is that for selected characteristics 
(intelligence, dependency, aggression) there is a negatively ac- 
celerated curve of development which reaches its midpoint 
before age five. We have reasoned that the environment would 
have its greatest effect on a characteristic during the period of 
its most rapid development |p. 214]. 


While growth and change after five are certainly not precluded by these 
studies, there is every reason to be cautious about claims made in an up- 
wardly mobile culture citing the ease with which changes in personality 
can be effected. Inferences from Bloom’s review, as well as from clinical 
studies (Erikson, 1963), would place the ability to delay gratification 
among those early learnings. Many sociologists conclude that the control 
of primary drives must be a high-priority learning of early childhood. 
Brim and Wheeler (1966) summarize a widely held position: 


The highest priority in childhood socialization is . . . to take 
the basic drives of the infant and transform them into desires 
for recognition and approval and finally to the pursuit of more 
specific cultural values. Early-life socialization thus emphasizes 
the control of primary drives, while socialization in later 
stages deals with secondary or learned motives generated by the 
expectations of significant others. Except in rare and extreme 
conditions, adult socialization does not need to teach the in- 
dividual to control and regulate the gratification of primary 
drive systems [p. 26]. 


In general, socialization after childhood deals primarily with overt be- 
havior in the role and the beliefs and attitudes which support it and makes 
little attempt to influence basic values and personality characteristics. It is, 
of course, theoretically possible that a change in role will effect a change 
in values, especially at times of crisis in the personality. 

A number of newer studies of young adult student activists underline the 
continuity rather than the discontinuity with early family values and 
practices (Adams, 1968; Sampson, 1967). An unpublished study of about 
1,000 student “activists” and “conventionalists” (Smith, Haan, & Block, 
1967) by the Institute of Human Development staff at the University of 
California at Berkeley reveals some interesting similarities between the 
conceptions of the ideal self of each group and their relationships with 
their parents as viewed retrospectively. (While the latter research tech- 
nique has obvious weaknesses if one is seeking a cause-and-effect relation- 
ship, it is admissible here because we want to illustrate the perceived 
similarity between the self-ideal and parent values as expressed through 
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child-rearing.) Although students in the broad sample are divided into 
three types of activists—constructivists, dissenters, and broad-spectrum 
activists—and two relatively uninvolved types—inactives and convention- 
alists—we shall illustrate the point by reference to only two of these 
groups. (The three types of activists were classified in terms of scores that 
were developed from the college political protest and social service activi- 
ties that students reported, using a check list on an autobiographical 
questionnaire. Those checking social service activities but virtually no 
protest activities were typed constructivists. Those who were active in 
protest activities and inactive in social service were classified as dissenters. 
Those dividing their activities almost evenly were typed broad-spectrum 
activists.) 

Through Q sorts, the conventionalists include in their ideal characteriza- 
tion for men: ambitious, competitive, foresightful, masculine, practical, 
responsible, dominating, considerate. Their female counterparts valued 
the following traits: practical, conventional, responsible, foresightful, self- 
denying, and amusing. They tended to be churchgoers and were politically 
conservative. Their most significant perceptions of their parents’ child- 
rearing included: the use of physical punishment more than psychological 
discipline; the use of threats of imminent punishment; close supervision 
of the children; frequent expressed concern about children’s health; 
emphasis on control of emotions and sexual repressiveness; great en- 
couragement of participation in competitive games, 

In contrast, the broad-spectrum activists included in their self-ideal the 
following adjectives for men: critical, impulsive, sensitive, empathic, 
perceptive, artistic, creative, argumentative. For women: rebellious, 
orderly, sensitive, restless, curious, creative—a rather similar picture. A 
disproportionately high number of these activists were in the top 10 
percent of their university classes, gradewise. They tended to be among the 
most irreligious in terms of church attendance and a disproportionately 
large number were of Jewish background. Their retrospective reports of 
parents are heavily weighted with the following perceptions: child- 
centeredness, respect for the child’s opinions, reasoning with child instead 
of physical punishment, encouragement of subjectivity and thinking about 
the world and meaning, affectionate, considerable conflict within family, 
encouragement to associate with people unlike themselves. 

Even a casual inspection of these statistically significant items will reveal 
a close affinity of the ideals of students (average age 20.5) with what they 
remember as parent-child relationships in their early years. Continuity is 
also manifested in that all samples of students showed a moderate degree 
of agreement with parents on religion, political party preference, civil 
rights, occupational preference, and choice of friends. Contrary to many 
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popular treatises, the activists are not, on the whole, repudiating parent 
values and ideologies, nor are the conventionalists, There is considerable 
evidence that these students are living out their parents’ values in practice 
(Keniston, 1967). For our purposes, it is important to see that the relative 
emphasis on control and on expression of impulses in the childhood home 
is seen as congruent with young adults’ current ideas of the good life. 
These young adults tend to select occupational roles which are consistent 
with the amount of freedom and control they have experienced in early 
years. The conventionalists tend toward business careers and the activists 
toward professions which allow great latitude for individual creativity. 


Expected Changes in Delay of Gratification 


Most of the studies of personality development of young people in 
college have shown that relatively few basic personality changes can be 
expected, however great the change might be in the area of opinions and 
beliefs (Singer, 1967). 

We will limit these pages to a consideration of the question: What 
changes can be expected of college-age youth which bear upon the 
question of delayed gratification? For the sake of completeness, the same 
question should be asked of younger adolescent populations and of older 
adults. A number of competent studies deal with the basic issues involved 
in stability and change in early and middle adolescence (e.g., Peck & 
Havighurst, 1964; Rosenberg, 1965; Strommen, 1963). [See Maves, Ch. 
20, on studies of older adults. | 

The comprehensive Student Development Study completed by Joseph 
Katz and his associates at Stanford University under the title No Time 
for Youth (1968) offers a first approximation of an answer to our 
question. The work is based upon the intensive study of 250 students, 17 
to 22 years of age, over a 4-year period through means of the Omnibus 
Personality Inventory, separate authoritarian and ethnocentricism scales, a 
19-page questionnaire, and longitudinal depth interviewing of selected 
student samples throughout their four college years at Stanford University 
and the University of California at Berkeley. The heart of the study 
consisted in the longitudinal interviewing, the investigators taking to heart 
Allport’s warning: 


The subtlest of nomothetic methods carries us only to the point 
where we see the scores on a certain variable as interdependent 
with scores on other variables. The personal nexus wherein all 
variables are joined eludes every nomothetic approach [ Allport, 


1960, p. 31}. 
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Several hundred pages document the changes that take place in the 
college years which the editor puts in a simple, nonstatistical summary in 
his introduction. In addition to firming up their future occupational 
identity, 


Students learn to make certain decisions without seeking per- 
mission from their parents. They learn to regulate their own 
time, their own money. Starting from an original position of 
rather undifferentiated dating and distance in heterosexual re- 
lationships they move towards closer relationships and towards 
the assumption of the marital role. As time goes by, they ex- 
press their own impulses more freely and are more able to 
pursue their own desires. At the same time they lessen previous 
constrictive and restrictive controls over their own impulses 
and adopt more tolerant and permissive attitudes towards the 


behavior of others | Katz, 1968, pp. 5-6]. 


These changes can be considered a part of normal maturation which is 
heavily influenced by the removal of the young person from his family 
and by the new social experience in the college group. It is the change zn 
impulse expression that is most pertinent to our review; this we will 
examine more closely. 

Informed by psychoanalytic theory, Sanford (1962) projects the goals of 
the student’s development in college as (a) freeing the impulses from 
rigid control so that he will be able to express a greater variety of needs in 
a greater number of ways; (2) enlightenment of conscience so that he can 
fashion his values according to their rational worth and apply them 
humanely and realistically; (c) differentiation and integration of the ego 
so that conscious control over wider areas of life will allow him to con- 
centrate his efforts and select out of many experiences those to which he 
will respond. 

College seniors in the vast majority of cases (89 percent) obtain higher 
scores than freshmen on a scale for measuring “impulse expression” (IE), 
which has been defined by Sanford, Webster, and Freedman (1957) as “a 
general readiness to express, to see gratification of impulses, in overt action 
or in conscious feeling and attitude.” Subsequent investigation by inter- 
view revealed that senior students obtained increasingly high scores for 
different reasons. Some high scores reflected a personality which was 
“impulse ridden,” who “acted out” impulses, and who was unable to 
control them when he wanted to. Other subjects earned equally high 
scores who were “free” in the sense of being able to defer gratification of 
impulses when they wanted to, or when in conflict with their values, but 
also increasingly able to express these impulses (e.g., aggression, sexuality, 
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dependency) in appropriate circumstances. In any event, these were con- 
sciously aware of the impulse regardless of how they decided to manifest 
it (Sanford, 1963). This latter situation is an illustration of the develop- 
ment of both impulse expression and ego control and psychodynamically 
is the picture of an integrated student personality. The case-study method 
was necessary to reveal what was going on behind the test. 

As we conclude this discussion of factors in the ability to delay gratifica- 
tion and to express it selectively after childhood, we are left with the 
conviction that further research is needed in order to establish that a 
given environment is causally related to the behavior in question. For 
example, studies of change in college students frequently assert that 
authoritarianism, dogmatism, and ethnocentricism (a tendency to rigidly 
classify in-groups and out-groups and to express hostility to the latter) 
decline markedly for the majority of students throughout their college 
career, it being assumed that their education was instrumental in this 
change. However, Plant (1958-1962) found that people who applied to a 
college but who did not attend it, students who attended the college for 
two years, and students who attended four years al declined significantly 
on these variables, suggesting that a lessening of authoritarianism between 
17 and 22 is a developmental phase and not necessarily due to a college 
education. However, other studies (Trent & Craise, 1967) comparing 
students and nonstudents over a 4-year period, indicate that the college 
group has advanced beyond the noncollege group in democratic attitudes 
by the end of 4 years. |See Parker, Ch. 19, on changes in beliefs of college 
students. | 


Suggested Areas for Further Research and Study 


Hopefully, the research section of this chapter has been more than an 
exercise in cataloging. The inconclusive nature of much of the research 
reported should increase the momentum of question-asking about delayed 
gratification and its relationship to character development and religious 
formation. We list briefly certain broad problems which need to be re- 
searched more deeply. 


1. The relationship between parental child-rearing values and practices 
and the child’s ability to delay gratification. Two areas are important 
candidates for further investigation: 

(a) The effect of the father’s presence in the family. Father-absence 
has frequently been reported as a factor in the child’s inability 
or unwillingness to postpone immediate satisfaction. The dy- 
namics of the father-child relationship in this regard are poorly 
understood. 
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() The parental patterns associated with the development of the 
child’s ability to resist temptation, those related to producing 
susceptibility to guilt reactions, and those related to the develop- 
ment of consistency in both characteristics. 

2. The relationship of nonfamily influences upon the tendency to increase 
impulse expression. 

(a) The mass media. For example, the work of several researchers 
indicates a tendency of a child to be aroused to direct action after 
witnessing violence in life or in a movie. Under what conditions 
does this occur? Does this tendency relate to all types of 
personality structure? We need a critical examination of the 
American folklore that audiovisual fantasy is drive-arousing in 
the sexual area (and so we identify “adult-only” films) and drive- 
reducing in the area of aggression (so no restrictions are placed 
on aggressive material). 

(6) Special medium-term environments. The particular effects of 
college have been documented by the research, but the dynamics 
of the change are not well understood. What about military 
service, Or a year or two overseas? 

(c) Short-term reference groups. Almost no research has yet been 
published on the effect of intensive personal group experiences 
which are being fostered in many parts of the country. 

3. Personal perceptions of the future and their relationship to the ability 
to set realistic goals, to inhibit drives that conflict with them, and to 
plan nonconflicting schedules of behavior. 

(a) The investigation of the dynamic force upon present behavior of 
the cognitive-emotional processes of planning and _ intention. 
Intention refers to what the person is trying to do, what sort of 
future the person is trying to bring about. 

(6) An investigation of the contents of concepts of a corporate future 
held by individuals and their relationship to styles of life, includ- 
ing self-control, self-discipline, and so forth. 


Suggestive Research Studies 


For the reader with research interests in the area of delayed gratification, 
this short listing of studies will suggest the wide range of hypotheses and 
research efforts that can be related to the subject. Research on time 
perspectives and on achievement motivation has been particularly fruitful 
and can be expected to be enlarged. No attempt is made here to single 
out only the exemplary or methodologically adequate among the many 
studies mentioned in this chapter. The effort is rather to present those 
studies which are suggestive of further leads and which set forward the 
momentum of question-asking in this complicated area. Thus the reader 
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may be prompted to build upon and refine these efforts and, with imagina- 
tion, to extend their scope. 


Dovuvan, E., & ADELSON, J. 
The psychodynamics of social mobility in adolescent boys. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1958, 56, 31-34. 


Sample: 

The universe from which the sample was drawn was 1,000 
boys in the 14-to-16-year age range, selected by probability 
sampling methods from a national sample survey. The sample 
for analysis was restricted to those boys whose fathers came 
from white-collar and manual-skilled-labor categories, since 
these groups are capable of both upward and downward 
mobility; 183 boys from white-collar families, 335 boys from 
working-class backgrounds. 


Procedure: 

One-to-three-hour interviews with boys about their vocational 
aspirations by the Survey Research Center staff. The ques- 
tions were open-ended and projective types. Each boy’s occu- 
pational aspiration was classified on an occupational scale and 
compared with the father’s position on that scale to determine 
if it was equivalent to or higher or lower than the father’s job 
in the hierarchy of skills and status. A number of hypotheses 
were made regarding aspiration levels. 


Results: 
On the following items, the upwardly aspiring boys were 
significantly (at the .01 level) different from downward or 
equivalent level groups: 


+ selects job because of interest and challenge, not security 

embraces a time perspective which includes the distant 
future 

+ less likely to depend upon peer-acceptance for self-esteem 

less rebellious or impulse-ridden 

¢ higher energy level; more diversified activities 

* reports parents less harsh in discipline, more companion- 
able 

accepts differences in interests from parents 

less tied to family; identification figures outside of family 
as well as within 

¢ more independent in control of money 

more likely to be realistic in identifying changes possible 


for self 
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Le Suan, L. L. 
Time orientation and social class. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1952, 47, 589-592. 


Sample: 
117 children, 8-10 years of age; 74 categorized as lower class, 
43 middle class. 

Procedure: 
Investigator wanted to test differential time orientations. 
Does child relate himself primarily to far future, the im- 
mediate future, the present, or the past? Does this vary with 
social class? Each child, in individual sessions, was instructed 
to “Tell me a story,” and these stories were classified on a 
time-continuum. 

Results: 
For these children of the same developmental level, middle- 
class children covered a significantly (.001) greater time span 
in the stories spontaneously elicited. This confirmed the 
prediction that a greater length of time would be covered by 
the higher social class. The author concluded that children of 
the lower class cannot depend upon rewards and punishments 
in the future; they are too uncertain to have motivating value. 


MELIKIAN, L. 

Preference for delayed reinforcement: An experimental study among 
Palestinian Arab refugee children. 

Journal of Social Psychology, 1959, 50, 81-86. 


Sample: 
172 Arab refugee children (number of boys and girls not 
specified), age range 5-12 years, in a YMCA school near 
Jericho, Jordan. Each of the families from which the children 
came relied upon a UN agency for full sustenance. 
Procedure: 


In groups of 10 or 12 in a classroom, children were asked to 
place age on blank piece of paper and draw a man (following 
Goodenough’s instructions). After completing the drawings, 
they were told that someone was interested in buying all of 
the drawings. They were offered 10 fils if they would sell 
their pictures immediately, 20 fils if they were willing to wait 
2 days to sell. All pictures purchased were. scored according 
to Goodenough’s method, giving an intelligence score for 
each subject. 
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Results: 
The more intelligent subjects tended to prefer the delayed but 
greater reward for the pictures (.05 level of significance). 
After the age of 6, there was no significant relationship found 
between academic standing and preference for delayed rein- 
forcement. 

MiscHeEL, W. 


Father-absence and delay of gratification: cross-cultural comparisons. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1961, 63, 116-124. 


Sample: 

68 Trinidadian Negro children (30 boys, 38 girls) and 69 
Grenadine Negro children (36 boys, 33 girls), all in the age 
group 8-9 years. Each sample was drawn from two schools 
on the outskirts of the capital cities of Trinidad and Grenada, 
both islands of the Caribbean; 90 percent of the children came 
from homes in which the chief breadwinner was classified as 
an “unskilled worker.” 


An additional sample was drawn of children in the 11-14- 
year age range: 42 Trinidadian East Indian boys, 38 girls; 
108 Trinidadian Negro boys, 79 girls, so that an age differ- 
ential could be taken into account. 
Procedure: 

The author hypothesized an inverse relationship between 
father-absence and preference for delayed gratification. He 
also wished to test experimentally the hypothesis that the 
“national character” of Trinidad and Grenada, both sub- 
cultures of the West Indies, differed with regard to preference 
for immediate rewards. The Trinidadian was seen as impul- 
sive, self-indulgent, while the Grenadine (regardless of 
racial background) was seen as more able and willing to 
work and to postpone rewards. He was also characterized by 
anthropologists as more trusting and able to keep promises. 
(These characteristics were related to prevalent landowner- 
ship among the Grenadines.) The experimenter hypothesized 
that among the people of the same island, the children of 
East Indian stock would demonstrate a greater preference for 
delayed gratification. 

Candy was offered to each child; a small piece now, or a 
larger piece if they were willing to wait 1 week. The older 
children (11-14) were also tested with two verbal items: 
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preference for $10 now or $30 in a month; a small gift now 
or a larger item later. 


Mischel concluded from the differences in choices between 
Grenadine and Trinidadian children that, regardless of racial 
stock, the Grenadine children showed significantly (.02) 
greater preference for delayed rewards, that the delayed-rein- 
forcement pattern has cultural, not only personal or familial 
dimensions. Furthermore, within each culture there was a 
significant relationship (.02) between absence of the father 
within the home and a greater preference for immediate as 
opposed to delayed gratification. This is apparent, however, 
only for children ages 8 and 9 but not for those 11-14 years. 
A third finding is that within the Trinidadian culture the 
East Indian group of children showed greater preference for 
delayed gratification than the Negro group. 


The achievement syndrome: A psychocultural dimension of social stratifi- 


cation. 


American Sociological Review, 1956, 21, 203-211. 


Sample: 


Procedure: 


Population of two large public high schools in the New 
Haven area (total N not specified) was stratified by social 
position of the family’s main wage earner according to Hol- 
lingshead’s threefold scheme of occupation, education, and 
ecological area of residence. Male subjects (120) were selected 
according to distribution of five classes: Class I (highest), 5; 
Class 11)25~ Class IIT, 30: Class IVs 30-3Class V.30, All the 
boys were white and the age range was 14-16 years. 


The study was to test the thesis that the social classes in 
America are characterized by a dissimilar concern with 
achievement, achievement motivation, and the value orienta- 
tions which define and implement it. 


Two tests were administered in small groups: a projective 
test of the TAT type (scored according to McClelland’s 
criteria for achievement motivation) and a structured ques- 
tionnaire which identified achievement-oriented values. For 
the latter, an achievement value index was formed from 
three dimensions on a continuum: activistic vs. passlvistic; 
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Results: 


future vs. present time orientation; individualistic vs. fam- 
ilistic. 


The analysis of the TAT-type test confirmed the hypothesis 
(with the exception of Class I) that the higher the class the 
stronger the achievement motivation. The mean scores were: 
Class I, 8.40; Class II, 8.68; Class III, 4.97; Class IV, 3.40; 
Class V, 1.87. These differences were significant at the .001 
level. 


The structured questionnaire that attempted to tap the value 
framework necessary to achievement motivation displayed 
progressively lower scores for each class in a linear fashion: 
Class I, 4.6; Class Il, 4.1; Class III, 3.8; Class IV, 3.0; Class V, 
25. These differences were significant at the .001 level. 


SCHNEIDER, L. « Lyscaarp, S. 
The deferred-gratification pattern: A preliminary study. 
American Sociological Review, 1953, 18, 142-149. 


Sample: 


Procedure: 


Representative sample of 2,500 high school students drawn 
from a larger nationwide sample (Purdue) of 15,000 students. 
The sample for this study was stratified according to geo- 
graphical region and grade in school but strictly randomized 
from the total 15,000 with respect to such factors as sex, rural- 
urban residence, religion, political affiliation, level of educa- 
tion of mothers, and house and home characteristics. 


On the basis of naturalistic observations of sociologists, it was 
hypothesized that the lower class displayed a way of life 
described as “impulse following” involving: readiness to en- 
gage in physical violence, free sexual expression, minimum 
pursuit of education, low aspiration level, failure of parents 
to identify the class of their children’s playmates, free spend- 
ing, little emphasis on manners, and short-time dependence 
upon parents. 


Subjects were asked to check one of 12 occupational classes, 
designating the one most similar to the occupation of their 
fathers. These 12 categories were grouped into four occupa- 
tional classes according to the degree of supervisory power 
over “lower” occupations and independence of supervisory 
control from “higher” occupations. The four occupational 
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classes were: Class 1. Independent occupations; Class 2. De- 
pendent occupations involving skill and supervision or manip- 
ulation of others; Class 3. Dependent occupations involving 
skill but little supervision or manipulation of others; and 
Class 4. Dependent occupations involving little skill and little 
supervision or manipulation of others. 


A more “subjective” classification of subjects was obtained by 
asking them to choose from the following four class designa- 
tions the one most fitting for themselves and their families: 
the “upper class,” the “middle class,” the “working class,” the 
“lower class.” It proved feasible to use only “middle” and 
“working class” as almost no responses were given to other 
categories. 


A poll including 28 questions related to delayed gratification 
was given to each student. 


The results give good support to the hypothesis that a class- 
related delayed-gratification pattern exists, especially when the 
self-identification index of class is used. With differences 
significant at the 5 percent level or better, the hypothesis was 
confirmed with reference to the following characteristics for 
“working class” high school students: greater readiness to 
engage in violence, minimum pursuit of education, less em- 
phasis upon manners, less parental ability to identify class of 
playmates, more emphasis upon free spending, and less 
financial provision by parents for the future. No difference 
was found with reference to preference for sexual freedom, 
a finding the authors attribute to polling difficulties. 


Witson, A. B. 
Residential segregation of social classes and aspirations of high school boys. 
American Sociological Review, 1959, 24, 836-845. 


Sample: 


Procedure: 


Students in 13 high schools in and around the San Francisco 
Bay area, including a private boys’ school. (Total N of stu- 
dents not presented.) 


Schools were ranked according to ecological stratification, 
using residential characteristics and proportion of minority 
races. Three groups emerged: Group A, upper white collar; 
Group B, lower white collar; Group C, industrial. 
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Students in these high schools were given a questionnaire de- 
signed to tap student interests, aspirations, and degree of 
success in school. 
Results: 

The findings tend to show the norms of the school society 
can modify family norms for aspiration level. For example, in 
Group A schools, 80 percent aspired to a college education; in 
Group B, 57 percent, and in Group C, 38 percent. However, 
among the sons of professionals in Group A schools, 93 per- 
cent aspired to college, but in Group C schools, only 64 per- 
cent of the sons of professionals held these aspirations. Con- 
versely, 59 percent of the sons of manual workers in Group 
A schools wanted a college education, as compared with only 
33 percent in Group C schools. 
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Chapter O 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF INTERNAL 
MORAL STANDARDS 
IN CHILDREN’ 


Martin L. HorrMan, University of Michigan 
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As noted in Chapter 5, all of the psychological part processes may 
participate in religious experience, and none of them is specific to religion. 
Also, it may be that one crucial function of religion 1s to integrate these 
part processes by providing direction to the total organism. It 1s here that 
religion 1s related to moral development. Through its call to be “a man 
for others” and by promising present and future fulfillment, it can effect 
goal-oriented inner controls. Such controls, when related to the attainment 
of constructive interpersonal relationships, stand in contrast to a negatively 
based morality of fear-ortented inhibiting factors. 

Hoffman tn his review of the research in moral development notes the 
lack of a positively based morality. In his opinion the positive functions 
of a healthy superego have been neglected by the psychoanalytically 
oriented writers who dominate the field, with a resulting overemphasis 
upon the inhibiting factors of guilt or fear (a negative conscience). 

Hoffman chooses to limit his review to one major factor in moral 
development, the external behavior of parents. The significance of this 
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factor is seen in his observation that “there is a common parental pattern 
for most of the moral indices.” In other words, the moral structures of a 
child are largely shaped by the way a parent interacts with him. The 
parents’ approach to discipline has much to say about the degree to which 
the child will adopt the values and life orientation of his parents. The 
reasons are found in four concepts important to moral development— 
identification, internalization, confession, and consideration for others. 
These concepts are not unrelated to the “psychological resistances” of 
which Godin speaks in Chapter 4 and the factor of identification singled 
out by Greeley and Gockel in Chapter 7. 

The conceptual framework which Hoffman uses to organize his review 
limits his search to such basic areas as moral-development concepts, 
child-rearing concepts, dynamics of the discipline encounter, and guilt. As 
he comments on the literature, he notes that men in hts field have been 
too prone to study moral development in isolation rather than in the 
context of total personality and too focused on the overt acts of parents to 
the exclusion of considering the total impact of their personality and life 
attitudes. It 1s for reasons such as these that Chapter 5 is needed to 
supplement the research accents of this summary. 

For further information on the author, see page 867. 
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Twentieth-century psychology assumes that the newborn infant is an 
open book as regards his eventual moral stance toward the norms of 
society. Children are not born in the possession of the knowledge and 
wisdom which have accumulated through the ages. Rather, each genera- 
tion of children must discover and learn the society’s codes and values. 
This means they must make many of the same mistakes and_ possibly 
violate many of the same rules that their elders did when they were 
children. As a consequence they, like their elders before them, have to be 
taught, disciplined, and punished by a series of persons and institutions 
representing society’s norms. The preeminent influences in Western 
society are the parents, who are followed by a succession of other socializ- 
ing agents including teachers, agemates, the mass media, and—when all 
these fail—various representatives of the law. 

This chapter deals with the influence of the parents. It consists primarily 
of a review of research on the effects of parental practices on the child’s 
moral development. The attempt is made to organize the research findings 
in such a way as to point up their implications for the processes by which 
these practices have their observed effects. Also included is a theoretical 
interpretation of the patterns that emerge in the review. Finally, to provide 
perspective on these patterns, we discuss some clinical considerations with 
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particular reference to the psychoanalytic concept of the superego and also 
take up the longstanding issue of whether moral development is a unitary 
process. 

In an earlier review (Hoffman, 1963a) the following propositions 
received support: (a) a moral orientation based on the fear of external 
detection and punishment is associated with the relatively frequent use 
of discipline techniques involving physical punishment and material 
deprivation, here called power-assertive discipline; (2) a moral orienta- 
tion characterized by independence of external sanctions and high guilt 
is associated with relatively frequent use of nonpower-assertive discipline— 
sometimes called psychological, indirect, or love-oriented discipline. 

In concluding the review we indicated the need to go beyond the 
empirical generalizations and probe more deeply into the underlying 
processes by which the parent’s practices have the observed effects. Does 
nonpower-assertive discipline contribute to internalization, for example, 
because it provides the child with a model of self-restraint, because it 
provides the child with information needed at the cognitive level for 
evaluating the rightness or wrongness of an act, or because it induces 
unpleasant feelings about the act? And if the last, which feelings aroused 
in the child are the most significant: anxiety over the loss of parental 
love, guilt over the harmful consequences of his act for the parent, or 
shame over his inability to attain a standard of excellence or maturity? 

The aim of the present chapter is to examine the research studies more 
closely and try to ferret out the processes by which adult socialization 
practices influence the child’s moral development. In addition to including 
the parent-child research that has been done since the earlier review, a 
more precise system of classifying the parent-child variables, suggested by 
our own research, will be used in order to enable us to test some of the 
competing notions about processes. 

Because of our central concern with process, the focus will be on studies 
in which the central variables are defined objectively in terms of fairly 
specific overt behaviors and behavior patterns. Studies which contribute 
little to an understanding of process because they use global parent con- 
cepts (e.g., strict, punitive, democratic) or global child concepts (e.g., 
leadership, delinquency) are not included (e.g., Glueck & Glueck, 1950; 
Peck & Havighurst, 1960). In addition to lacking the necessary precision, 
some of these concepts (e.g. delinquency) are further complicated by 
societal influences which operate outside the home and may override or 
neutralize the effects of parental discipline. The studies on the effects of 
infant training practices, summarized in our earlier review, also are not 
treated here, for the connections between these early practices and the 
child’s moral development are remote and very likely involve several levels 
of intervening processes on which there are no data. Finally, studies relat- 
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ing child-rearing patterns in different cultures to a cultural index of 
morality (e.g., Whiting & Child, 1953) are omitted. These studies may 
lack relevance to the parent-child area for two reasons: first, because they 
typically use morality indices not based on child data (e.g., the general 
prevalence of a self-recriminating response to illness as an index of guilt 
severity); second, regardless of the measures used, relations obtained 
with groups as the unit of analysis are not necessarily the same as those 
obtained with individuals as the unit.” Within the limits of these general 
guidelines and certain more specific criteria to be mentioned later, the 
attempt is made to pull together all the studies that bear on the topic. 

Though the methodological standards of naturalistic parent-child re- 
search have risen sharply in recent years, it is still possible to find inade- 
quacies in any of the studies reported. Thus one study suffers because the 
data on both the parent and the child are obtained from the same respon- 
dent—the parent or the child—and may therefore not satisfactorily meet 
the criterion of independence. One study reports small correlations which 
appear to be statistically significant only because the sample is large. 
Another reports relationships which are both high and significant, but the 
sample is so small as to concern us about the possibility that biased 
sampling has influenced the results. Because of such weaknesses, generali- 
zations can be made more confidently from groups of studies bearing on 
the same problem than from individual studies. Where the findings of 
several studies that are reasonably well done converge, inferences can be 
drawn with a fair degree of confidence despite the weaknesses in the 
individual studies—especially since the nature of these weaknesses so 
often varies from study to study. Reviewing studies using a variety of 
methods may actually be advantageous for our purposes, since empirical 
generalizations based on studies using a variety of methods are apt to 
have greater conceptual and theoretical significance than generalizations 
based on studies using similar methods (Campbell & Fiske, 1959). 

Our approach to the review is substantive. That is, the findings are 
organized around concepts rather than methods; methodological points 
are made only where necessary in interpreting contradictory findings. 
We begin with a brief presentation of the theoretical background that 
has guided much of the research. 


Theoretical Mainstreams Guiding the Research 


Most of the work on moral development derives from Piaget and 
Freud. Piaget and his followers have focused on the cognitive aspects of 
the child’s moral orientation and their empirical investigations have 
centered on the child’s concepts of justice and his attitudes toward rules 
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and violations of moral norms (e.g., Kohlberg, 1963; Lerner, 1937; 
Piaget, 1948). In these studies the child’s moral perspective has been 
probed with great depth and a number of valuable concepts bearing on 
the cognitive aspects of morality have been contributed to the field, for 
example, moral realism, immanent justice, and the role of cognitive 
processes in moral growth. Although considerable importance is assigned 
by Piaget to the role of decreased adult constraint and increased inter- 
action with peers in the child’s advance from one stage to the next, the 
main interest of these investigators is to establish developmental sequences 
which are more or less universal, fixed, and intrinsic to the organism, 
rather than to study individual differences and the antecedent role of 
parents (or peers). The two exceptions, studies in the Piaget tradition 
which dealt with the effects of parental permissiveness (MacRae, 1954) 
and various parental attitudes (R. C. Johnson, 1962), produced incon- 
clusive results. : 

In an experimental study by Bandura and McDonald (1965) children 
who observed an adult model being reinforced for expressing moral 
judgments which were more advanced than their own according to 
Piaget’s formulations (basing blame on the actor’s intent rather than the 
consequences of his act), were found to shift their own moral judgments 
in the direction of the model. Children were similarly influenced when 
the model was reinforced for expressing judgments which were less 
advanced than their own. Bandura and McDonald conclude that Piaget’s 
stage theory of morality must be limited if the children’s judgmental 
responses can be so readily modified. Further research is needed before 
this conclusion can be evaluated since the second test of the children’s 
moral orientation was given immediately after they had been exposed to 
the model and was very similar to the preexposure test. This makes it 
difficult to know whether the observed change reflects an actual shift in 
moral orientation by the children or merely a momentary shift in their 
test responses. 

The difficulty of demonstrating the existence or nonexistence of fixed 
stages is indicated by another study from which conclusions diametrically 
opposed to Bandura and McDonald’s were drawn. Turiel (1966) found 
that children could be more readily persuaded by an adult to make more 
advanced types of moral judgments than to make less advanced ones. The 
children’s moral judgments were also found to advance more readily by 
one stage than by more than one. This pattern of findings was seen as 
providing support for the notion of fixed stages. Despite the contradiction 
between the Bandura-McDonald and Turiel studies, they do highlight the 
issue of whether or not the aspects of morality, investigated by Piaget and 
his followers, do in fact mature through a series of fixed stages or are more 
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amenable to environmental influence. Thus they may serve to stimulate 
further research on the role of socialization practices on the cognitive 
aspects of moral development. 

Because of the cognitive stress of Piaget’s approach as well as its com- 
mitment to fixed sequences and relative neglect of environmental in- 
fluences, it has not been generally adopted by investigators studying the 
effects of parent practices. Most of the researchers in the parent-child area 
have shown little concern with the problem of defining and conceptualiz- 
ing morality or with the cognitive complexities involved in making moral 
judgments. Although they share with the Piagetian researchers the as- 
sumption that mere knowledge of moral standards which can be acquired 
passively and at an early age is no guarantee of a conscience, their major 
focus is on the emotional commitment to one’s standards that is required 
for the individual to live by them in the face of strong counterpressures 
from his impulses or the environment. Stressing the emotional and motiva- 
tional rather than cognitive aspects of morality, these investigators have 
generally been receptive to the psychoanalytic view of moral develop- 
ment. Like Piaget’s theory, psychoanalytic theory was initially intended as 
a universal explanation of the processes underlying the formation of 
conscience rather than a source of hypotheses about individual differences. 
Unlike Piaget, however, psychoanalytic theory puts great stress on the 
importance of the parent. It has therefore provided the main theoretical 
inspiration and overall direction for most of the research on the role of 
parental practices in shaping and determining moral character. 

Although Freud did not organize the theory into a coherent whole, its 
concepts are unveiled in scattered references throughout the literature 
and it may be reconstructed briefly as follows. The young child is inevi- 
tably subjected to many frustrations, some of which are due to parental 
control and some of which have nothing directly to do with the parent, 
for example, illness and other physical discomforts. All of these frustra- 
tions contribute to the development of hostility toward the parent. The 
child’s anxiety over counteraggression by the parent or over the anticipated 
loss of the parent’s love leads him to repress his hostility. To help keep 
thé hostility repressed, as well as elicit increasing expressions of affection 
from the parent, the child also attempts to model his behavior after that 
of the parent and take on the parent’s prohibitions as his own. In addition, 
he adopts the parent’s capacity to punish himself when he violates a pro- 
hibition or is tempted to do so—turning inward, in the course of doing 
this, the hostility which was originally directed toward the parent. This 
self-punishment is experienced as guilt feelings which are dreaded be- 
cause of their intensity and their resemblance to the earlier anxieties 
about punishment and abandonment. The child therefore tries to avoid 
guilt by acting always in accordance with the incorporated parental pro- 
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hibitions and erecting various mechanisms of defense against the con- 
scious awareness of impulses to act contrary to the prohibitions. 

Although the researchers disagree with many of the details of psycho- 
analytic theory, most have accepted its basic premise: that some time in 
early childhood the individual begins to model his behavior after that of 
the parent and in the course of this process codes of conduct such as 
moral standards and values, which are originally externally enforced, 
become part of the child’s own set of standards. Each investigator has 
focused on one or two concepts stemming from the theory, usually 
modifying them, however, in line with some of the more recent ap- 
proaches coming out of academic and experimental psychology. 


Conceptual Framework for Reviewing the Research 


Our approach will be to organize and classify the reported empirical 
findings in terms of a scheme that includes six moral-development 
concepts and four parent-practice concepts. Each of these concepts, the 
approaches used to measure them, and the rationale for including them 
in the review will now be discussed. 


Moral-Development Concepts 


A variety of concepts has been used in the parent-child research dealing 
with six fairly distinct aspects of moral development: parent identification, 
internalization, internal versus external moral orientation, guilt over 
transgression, resistance to temptation, acceptance versus denial of blame, 
and consideration for others. 

O Parent identification. The concept of identification has received a 
great deal of attention from theorists and researchers. Logically it makes 
good sense to assume that some such process as identification operates in 
moral development. Why should a person criticize and blame himself for 
not behaving in accord with the standards of another person even in that 
person’s absence, unless he has somehow come to view his own behavior 
from that person’s perspective rather than its relevance to his own impulse 
gratification? 

The concept of identification has several problems, however. For one 
thing, it is unlikely that the child identifies in all respects, as is often as- 
sumed by psychoanalytic writers. His striving to emulate the parent is 
probably selective rather than total. Some children may be motivated 
to adopt certain valued parental characteristics such as mechanical skills, 
social graces, sense of humor, and power, but not others; and among 
those omitted may be the parent’s values and moral standards. Even 
assuming identification in the moral realm, the child’s moral structure 
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would still be unknown unless the particular parental standards internal- 
ized could be ascertained. 

A second problem is that, apart from the question of motivation, it 
should be easier for the child to identify with certain parental characteris- 
tics than with others. For example, the parent’s moral attributes that can 
be directly manifested in overt behavior (e.g., going out of one’s way to 
help others) may be easier to emulate than those which are not ordinarily 
manifested overtly (e.g. prohibitions against lying or stealing). To in- 
culcate the latter standards would seem to require that the parent be more 
than a passive identification model. The same would appear to be true of 
such relevant inner states as self-criticism and guilt, which the parent may 
also not ordinarily verbalize to the child. Although the young child who 
strives to identify very likely makes inferences about such inner states as 
the motives underlying his parent’s behavior, these inferences may well be 
inaccurate, resulting in little actual congruence between the inner states 
of parent and child. 

Nevertheless, if the child is subjectively trying to behave in accord with 
the parent’s standards, it seems likely that identification is a potentially 
important process in moral development. If we may also assume that 
parents are the child’s main socializing agents and, further, that despite 
the known diversity of moral values most parents represent many of the 
central values of the culture, then identification may be taken as a rough 
indirect index of morality. Another possible reason for expecting a 
positive relation between identification and morality is itself a moral in- 
junction: the commandment “Honor thy father and thy mother.” Many 
cultures in addition to our own stress this as an important moral norm. 
For these reasons it seems reasonable to expect that moral children gener- 
ally identify with their parents to a greater extent that nonmoral children. 
This is the justification for including identification as one of the variables 
in the study of moral development. 

Two general types of identification are discussed in the literature. In 
one—referred to as identification with the aggressor or defensive identifi- 
cation—the child, treated punitively by the parent but fearful of further 
punishment if he fights back, avoids the conflict and gains further parental 
approval by taking on the characteristics and point of view of the parent 
(A. Freud, 1946). Although Freud considered this type of identification 
to be central in moral development, especially in the male, it is now often 
thought of as a more or less temporary mechanism which leads to an ag- 
gressive, hostile outlook toward the world rather than a process which 
underlies the development of an inner conscience. The other type, referred 
to as developmental or anaclitic identification (Bronfenbrenner, 1960), is 
based on the child’s anxiety over the loss of the parent’s love. To get rid 
of this anxiety and assure himself of the parent’s continued love, the 
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child strives to become like the parent—to incorporate everything about 
him, including his moral standards and values. This type of identification, 
originally seen by Freud as especially characteristic of females, is as- 
sumed by most present-day writers to underlie the development of an 
inner conscience. 

Numerous attempts have been made in recent years to clarify these 
concepts (Brodbeck, 1954; Bronfenbrenner, 1960; Jacobson, 1954; Mowrer, 
1950; Sanford, 1955; Stoke, 1950) and to place them within broader theo- 
retical frameworks (Kagan, 1958; Seward, 1954; Slater, 1961; Whiting, 
1960). In each case the concepts are modified somewhat in line with the 
author’s theoretical preference, resulting in a variety of subtly different 
notions that have guided the empirical research on identification. With 
each investigator stressing one or another aspect of identification, the 
measures used have been many and varied and there has been little overlap 
between those used in the different studies. 

Studies relating parental practices to the following indices of parent 
identification are included in this review: actual similarity between parent 
and child (Payne & Mussen, 1956); similarity as perceived by the child 
(Faigin, 1952; Hollenberg, 1952); a combination of perceived similarity 
and conscious motivation to emulate (Hoffman & Saltzstein, 1967). Also 
included are two studies using a fantasy index of identification—doll play 
acting out of the parent role (Hoffman, 1963b; Sears, 1953). The subjects 
in these two studies were preschool children and therefore young enough 
for it to be assumed that taking the parent role in doll play reflects the 
child’s identification with Azs parent and not merely with adult figures 
in general or with an abstract conception of the parental role. Not included 
are studies using appropriate sex-typing as an index of identification. 
These studies assume that sex-typing is a consequent of parent identifica- 
tion and therefore an adequate measure of it (Bronson, 1959; Levin & 
Sears, 1956; Distler, 1959, 1960). We would criticize this assumption on 
the ground that appropriate sex-typing may result from other develop- 
mental processes such as identification with persons of the same sex other 
than the parent or even from sex-role—defined interaction with the parent 
of the opposite sex (M. M. Johnson, 1963). 

O Internalization.— A more direct index of the child’s moral de- 
velopment is the degree to which his orientation to behave in a socially 
prescribed manner is independent of external sanctions rather than based 
on the fear of detection and punishment. One of the legacies of Durkheim 
and Freud is the assumption, now prevalent among social scientists, that 
the individual does not go through life viewing society’s central norms 
as externally and coercively imposed pressures to which he must submit. 
Though they are initially alien to him, according to this view, the in- 
dividual does at some point in his development begin to adopt the 
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substance of these norms as his own. As the norms become internalized 
guides, the individual comes to behave in accord with them even when 
external authority is not present to enforce them. That is, control by 
others is replaced by self-control. Examples of internalization concepts 
are Freud’s “superego” and Durkheim’s “collective conscience.” Perhaps 
the most succinct statement of the possible value of internalization to 
society has been made by Simmel (1902) : 


The tendency of society to satisfy itself as cheaply as possible 
results in appeals to “good conscience,” through which the 
individual pays himself the wages for his righteousness, which 
otherwise would have to be assured to him in some way 
through law or custom [p. 19]. 


Internalization processes thus may serve the social control function of 
making conformity rewarding in its own right, where rewards for 
correct behavior and punishments for deviation are not forthcoming 
from society. 

Several social theorists in recent years have leveled strong criticism at 
the concept of internalization (Reiss, 1966; Sanford, 1953; Wrong, 1961). 
Their view is that the individual’s moral standards are highly vulnerable 
to internal and external pressures, and they must be firmed up by a 
continuing pattern of social reinforcement and support. Reiss goes further 
and contends that from society’s standpoint it is not necessary for moral 
norms to be internalized. The amount of acceptable behavior needed by 
society is assured by the existence of different types of external surveillance 
and sanctions which are more numerous than the internalization theorists 
imply. It also has been suggested that internalization actually may serve the 
socially harmful function of being an obstacle to progress when progress 
requires shifts in values. These writers, then, see internalization as being 
a limited concept for explaining the individual’s behavior and as possibly 
having less importance for social organization than external control 
factors. 

Reiss draws evidence for this position by analyzing social-change 
phenomena. He argues that theories which rely exclusively on internal 
control of moral behavior cannot adequately explain the relatively rapid 
changes which may occur within societies. He cites the vast changes in 
moral norms that have occurred from one generation to the next, as well 
as the paucity of data showing any similarity between the values of 
parents and those of their children, as evidence against the idea that 
children internalize their parent’s values. He concludes that the family is 
relatively unimportant in transmitting the values that govern the in- 
dividual’s behavior in adult life, and that the larger social system may 
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counteract the parents at any later point and replace parentally taught 
values. According to Reiss, moral norms should therefore be defined in 
terms of collective behavior rather than what the individuals internalize, 
since internalization is not a necessary requisite of moral behavior. 

Reiss’ argument against the power of internalization can be bolstered 
by reference to empirical research. For example, both laboratory and field 
studies have demonstrated that people behave in ways which contradict 
their professed, and presumably internalized, standards (Milgram, 1964). 
The Milgram study in particular shows the possibility that people will 
sometimes obey outrageous requests which are given by respectable 
authority figures. Also suggestive are the findings of the survey conducted 
by the Harvard Business Review of its subscribing executives in 1961 
(Baumhart, 1961). Four out of seven respondents expressed agreement 
with the statement that businessmen “would violate a code of ethics 
whenever they thought they could avoid detection.” 

As powerful as the above arguments are, they do not necessarily destroy 
the importance of the internalization concept. The fact that many people 
may lack a viable system of internalized standards and that many others 
may have theirs undermined by social pressures in later life—or, we might 
add, by pressure from biological drives—does not negate the existence 
nor the importance of internalization, although it does suggest that inter- 
nalization should not be thought of as the major basis for social organiza- 
tion. Internalization may still have a bearing on the important question 
of the degree to which congruence exists between society’s norms and 
the individual’s motive system. Societies vary, within one another and 
within themselves historically, in the degree of such congruence for large 
numbers of their population. The degree of congruence, in turn, deter- 
mines the extent to which external forms of social control are needed. At 
the individual level, the paucity of evidence—outside the clinical realm— 
that internal standards may motivate the individual’s behavior throughout 
his lifetime does not rule out the possibility that standards may be 
internalized for shorter but significant periods in the life span and 
that they may give way to other, more rational bases for moral action 
later in life. 

It is entirely possible and consistent with the growing child-develop- 
ment literature that children may acquire social norms differently than 
adults. Because of the emotionally charged and dependent nature of their 
relations with parents, together with their low level of cognitive develop- 
ment, children’s internalized standards may be adhered to rigidly and 
little influenced by reality factors. At a later age, for example in parent- 
hood, the individual may be more responsive to reality, including larger 
social changes. Though uncomfortable about it, he may, with a certain 
exertion of will, alter his child-rearing practices in accord with new 
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experiences. What he teaches the child, and how he teaches him, may 
then differ from what and how his own parents taught him. Maccoby 
(1966) describes the parent who, brought up in poverty but now affluent, 
twinges when her child wastes food. But she responds appropriately to 
her current affluence (as well as to the views of today’s child-rearing ex- 
perts) by not punishing the child as she herself was punished when 
younger. What the child internalizes, as a result, should be somewhat dif- 
ferent from the parent’s own internalized standards. Thus the adult’s 
values may be filtered through his own cognitive and control systems 
(which are responsive also to current reality) before finding overt ex- 
pression in his behavior toward the child. 

The above writers, then, by their critical stance toward the internaliza- 
tion concept, have performed the important service of pointing up its 
limitations and placing it in proper perspective. It seems clear from their 
arguments that overly simplistic notions about internalization such as 
those which treat it as an ordinary learning process which ignores biologi- 
cal and social oppositional forces, must be discarded. However, in the 
absence of definitive data on the prevalence of moral standards, the need 
for external support to maintain them, and the amount of pressure that 
can render them ineffective, we would conclude that the concept still has 
potential value from the standpoint of society as well as the individual. 

With the above as background, we now proceed to an examination of 
the concept of internalization itself and its use in the child-development 


literature. To begin with, internalization has been a murky concept. As 
Campbell (1964) states: 


it is a word of many meanings. Most writers who use it do 
not define it, and most writers who define it do not measure 
it. What seems most common is the casual incidental use of 


the term, without definition, for explanatory purposes | pp. 
391-392]. 


The casual use of the term seems most characteristic of those who accept 
its usefulness as an explanatory concept. The writers who are critical of 
the concept have raised some important conceptual questions which 
illuminate its difficulties. For example, the person who is observed to 
conform to a moral standard in the absence of authority figures may 
nevertheless be acting out of fear of detection and punishment. His action 
may be based on the assumption that the authorities are ubiquitous and 
though detection is unlikely, it is better to play it safe and conform. Or, 
he might fear retribution—from ghosts, for example, or from his god. 
Should such behavior be called “internalized”? This problem can be 
solved readily by viewing internalization subjectively. That is, for an act 
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to be termed “internalized” we would require that it be free of subjective 
motivation bearing on external sanctions. Thus acting through the fear 
of sanctions—whether the fear is realistic or not—would be considered to 
be externally rather than internally motivated. 

Bandura® makes another criticism by citing the example of a motorist 
who stops at a traffic light on a lonely dark road and waits patiently for 
the light to turn green. Bandura argues that the motorist’s behavior is 
not internalized since he has stopped in response to an external stimulus 
—the red light. This also need not be a problem if we make the distinc- 
tion between two kinds of stimuli: those which are responded to as 
symbols of external sanctions and those which are not. If the red light 
stopped the motorist because it symbolizes the law and raises the fear of 
being apprehended by a police officer lurking in the darkness, this is 
obviously not internalized behavior. If stopping reflects no such concern 
for sanctions, it could then qualify as internally guided behavior, even 
though it is triggered by an external stimulus. Stimulus cues are always 
present and need not cause us conceptual confusion. The only questions 
we need ask are: Which cues does the actor select to guide his behavior, 
and for what reason? 

The third problem, which has been pointed up by several writers 
(Bandura & Walters, 1963; Campbell, 1964), is more difficult to handle. 
The basic argument is this: though an individual may express his moral 
standards in clear opposition to external pressures in the immediate 
situation, his standards may merely reflect the norms of some absent 
reference group or individual. Campbell has stated the problem most 
clearly: 


We may pause to note that a theoretically clear distinction— 
that drawn between conformity determined by norm-senders 
and conformity determined by valuing the norm itself—is 
full of empirical pitfalls. Not only is it that instances with 
significant others (i.e, norm-senders) symbolically absent are 
difficult to find and demonstrate empirically, but they are 
difficult to create even in the imagination. This is so in large 
part because the human actor has the ability to zmagine the 
presence (and/or evaluative response) of absent significant 
others and to adapt his behavior so as to avoid the pain of 
knowing he has not done what they would have wished. It 
is true also because he has the capacity to generalize the 
expectations of significant others into religious representation 
and to believe, for example, that “God is watching,” that is to 
create the presence of a surveillance figure. The tantalizing 
difficulty of determining whether conformity that occurs when 
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significant observers are absent truly results because of in- 
ternalized norms probably accounts for much of the con- 
siderable ambiguity in the literature [Campbell, 1964, pp. 
392-393 |. 


A possible solution to this dilemma is to apply the same subjective 
criterion already mentioned to the norms of the absent reference figure. 
Thus if the actor conformed because of the possibility that the absent 
reference group might sometime find out about it and punish him, then 
it reduces to the case of externally based behavior already cited. If, on the 
other hand, his behavior resulted from his feelings toward the reference 
group or person—with no regard for the latter’s reaction to himself—then 
the actor’s behavior would have to be classed as internal. These may be 
feelings of love, honor, or respect for the judgment of the reference 
figures. Furthermore, they may be elaborated into concerns about the 
implications of the act for these persons (e.g. whether they will be made 
happy, sad, hurt, or disappointed). So long as the actor is not concerned 
about whether the others will punish or reject him, we would designate 
his behavior as internalized. We would view it as a special case of in- 
ternalization, however, one based on identification with a person or 
group. In these cases, though the source of the norm is another person 
or group, the motivation is the actor’s. 

Thus far we have used only a negative criterion for an internal moral 
orientation: the absence of a reference to external sanctions. The most 
clear-cut examples of internal moral orientations go beyond this. They 
are cases in which the individual experiences the standard sharply as an 
obligation to himself. His motives may be to avoid self-condemnation, 
personal shame or guilt; or to attain self-approval. At its most advanced 
level, this type of internalization may also involve an inner process of 
thought and judgment concerning the right, in which the actor thinks 
through the standards and accepts them as his own. 

Two types of responses have not yet been considered. One is when the 
individual has acquired the norm intact from a reference group or 
person, but feels it to be his own because he has forgotten or repressed 
its source or because there were so many sources that the standard is no 
longer associated with any particular one. We would call this a variant 
of the identification type of internalization. It should be recognized, 
however, that it may often be an intermediate step between that and the 
more advanced type mentioned above. That is, the individual may lose 
touch with the sources of his standard, then come to question it, and 
finally arrive at a new understanding ofits worth. 

Another type of response which is very difficult to conceptualize in 
internalization terms is that in which the actor behaves in the moral 
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manner because he sees this behavior to be in his own self-interest. Our 
lonely motorist would exemplify this if the reason he waited for the light 
was to avoid an accident. We would not call this internalization, even 
though concerns over authority-administered sanctions are absent. Nor 
would we call it an external response. We would simply call it rational 
behavior based on what are presumed to be the act’s intrinsic consequences. 

Thus we define an internally based moral act as one which fits a moral 
standard, subjectively has its source in the actor himself or in some refer- 
ence group or person, and is not based on concerns over external sanctions. 
Internalization then implies that the actor has a commitment to the 
defense and maintenance of the norm even when external supports or 
pressure are not available. 

Three aspects of internalization are represented in the parent-child 
research literature. The first pertains to the cognitive aspects of moral 
actions and refers directly to the extent to which the individual is oriented 
to internal or external considerations. The other two aspects pertain to 
the drive or energy the individual commits to the defense and maintenance 
of the standard even in the absence of external supports or pressures to 
conform. This is reflected in (a) the amount of pressure and temptation 
to behave contrary to the norm that the individual can resist, and (4) 
the amount of guilt that he will experience when he fails to comply with 
the norm. 

O Internal versus external moral orientation.— Two studies of the 
child-rearing antecedents of moral development used measures bearing 
on the extent of internal versus external moral orientation (Aron- 
freed, 1961; Hoffman & Saltzstein, 1967). Aronfreed used a projective 
story-completion technique in which the central figure commits an act 
of aggression toward another person. The story endings were coded as 
to the degree to which (a) the central figure, without any reliance on 
external forces or events, accepts responsibility for his action and actively 
seeks to correct the situation, for example, by making reparation or 
modifying his future behavior in the direction of social acceptability; or 
(2) the events following the transgression are dominated by external con- 
cerns, mainly in the form of accidents or other unpleasant fortuitous 
happenings. 

The index used by Hoffman and Saltzstein was a more consciously 
focused one, in the Piaget tradition, and based in part on modifications of 
the measures used by Kohlberg (1958). The children were asked to 
make moral judgments about several hypothetical transgressions. These 
included judgments about persons committing various crimes, for example, 
stealing; choosing which of two crimes was worse, for example, one 
involving simple theft, the other a breach of trust; and judgments of 
crimes with extenuating circumstances, for example, a man who steals in 
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order to procure a drug which he cannot afford and which is needed to 
save his wife’s life. In each case the child’s response was coded as 
external (e.g. “You go to jail for that”), internal (e.g. “That’s not 
right, the man trusted you”), or indeterminate. 

O Guilt over transgression. Two views of guilt prevail. According 
to the psychoanalytic view, as already indicated, guilt results from re- 
pressed impulses breaking into awareness and is primarily an unconscious 
phenomenon. The individual ordinarily experiences guilt dimly, if at 
all, and only for the brief interval between the initial awareness of the 
impulse and the occurrence of either a moral act or a cognitive defense 
against the awareness. According to a second, more common-sense view, 
guilt is simply a conscious experience which follows the violation of an 
internalized standard. Though detection and punishment are unlikely, 
the individual may still feel critical of himself and remorseful because 
he knows he has done wrong. 

Guilt intensity has usually been measured in terms of the subject’s 
responses to deviation story-completions or doll-play situations. The 
technique presents the child with a story beginning which focuses on a 
basically sympathetic child of the same sex and age who has committed 
a transgression under conditions which minimize the likelihood of detec- 
tion and punishment. The subject’s instructions are to complete the 
story and tell what the protagonist thinks and feels and “what happens 
afterward.” The assumption made is that the child identifies with the 
protagonist and therefore reveals his own internal reactions (although 
not necessarily his overt reactions) through his completion of the story. 

The scoring of guilt has been guided by these two conceptualizations. 
Researchers in the psychoanalytic tradition have sometimes assumed that 
since detection and punishment are ruled out by the story beginning, any 
of a large number of painful experiences that follow the transgression 
(including nightmares, accidents, and unrealistic fears of external punish- 
ment) are either direct expressions of guilt or defensive manifestations of 
guilt (Allinsmith, 1960; Allinsmith & Greening, 1955; Faigin, 1952; 
Hollenberg, 1952; Unger, 1960). Other investigators have tended to define 
“guilt” more narrowly as a conscious, self-initiated, and self-critical reac- 
tion. As indicated in our earlier discussion of internalization, the writer 
believes it is in the interest of conceptual clarification to classify exag- 
gerated fears of detection and like responses as external rather than 
internal. This need not be seen as fully contradicting the psychoanalytic 
view, since we can agree that guilt may very well be involved. If guilt is 
involved, however, it is by definition only a momentary experience whose 
function is merely to trigger the person’s orientation toward his trans- 
gression. The orientation itself is unambiguously external when it focuses 
on the punitive consequences of the transgression. Accordingly, the 
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narrower nonpsychoanalytic approach is taken in this review to help 
assure that generalizations about guilt that might be drawn from the 
data would bear on truly internalized guilt reactions. 

The guilt measures used in four studies fit these criteria quite well 
(Allinsmith, 1960; Allinsmith & Greening, 1955; Aronfreed, 1961; Hoff- 
man & Saltzstein, 1964).* Usually an overall guilt-severity rating is used. 
In the Hoffman and Saltzstein study, however, account was taken of the 
fact that in some cases a high degree of guilt is sustained throughout the 
story while in other cases there is a rapid dissipation of the guilt, this 
guilt drop usually being accompanied by manifest evidence of the opera- 
tion of defenses against guilt, for example, the hero comes to think some- 
one else is to blame. To account for the maintenance or dissipation of 
guilt, the procedure used was to compare subjects who were high on 
both maximum and terminal guilt, with subjects who were low on both 
maximum and terminal guilt. 

O Resistance to temptation. From the standpoint of society the 
most important index of conscience is not how guilty the individual feels 
after transgressing but whether he avoids transgressing in the first place. 
Can he be counted on to resist pressures to deviate even when the 
possibilities of detection and punishment are remote? Whether a person 
resists or yields is a complex matter involving not only his moral standards 
but also his motives, his system of ego controls, and various aspects of 
the immediate situation. 

Pressures to deviate may be external (e.g., peer-group pressures) or 
internal (e.g., desires for objects which are themselves forbidden or which 
require forbidden action for their attainment). Perhaps due to psycho- 
analytic influence, the studies dealing with resistance to deviation pres- 
sures have focused on impulse control in the face of inner temptation. 
They have neglected resistance to external pressures, which may require 
an even more deeply internalized moral commitment. An exception 1s 
Milgram’s research (1963, 1964) on the response to an authority’s request 
to do harm to others, but to date studies have not been done on the role 
of parental influences. Studies of the antecedents of the moral strength or 
courage necessary to resist social pressures to deviate from one’s standards 
would have obvious bearing on the larger question of how one learns to 
resolve conflicts between inner- and other-directed pressures (Riesman, 
1953) and the more specific conflicts that may occur between standards in- 
ternalized in the home and counterpressures from outside the home. 

As with guilt, the resistance-to-temptation research has been guided by 
psychoanalytic and nonpsychoanalytic views. Writers who do not share 
the psychoanalytic approach tend to view resistance or yielding to 
temptation as the outcome of a.more or less conscious process in which 
the individual weighs the consequences of one course of action against 
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the other. The psychoanalytic view, on the other hand, sees resistance to 
temptation as the direct result of the individual’s repressing the impulse 
to behave in an unacceptable manner. The repression is motivated by 
anxiety or guilt avoidance and it may occur the instant the impulse 
reaches consciousness. Any conscious weighing of alternatives that might 
occur is fleeting. The individual may not, strictly speaking, be said to 
resist temptation, since it is entirely possible for him not to have the 
conscious experience of being tempted. 

We need not for the present purposes make a choice between the two 
approaches, since researchers with both views have tended to use com- 
parable methods of assessing resistance to temptation. In one study 
(Allinsmith, 1960) story-completion items were used in which the hero 
has not yet transgressed but is tempted to do so. The subject’s resistance- 
to-temptation score was determined by whether or not in his story 
ending the hero transgressed. The most common approach, however, is 
to use a more direct behavioral index of resistance to temptation: an 
experimental situation in which the child is tempted to violate the rules 
in order to win a prize (Burton, Maccoby, & Allinsmith, 1961; Grinder, 
1960, 1962; MacKinnon, 1938; Sears, Rau, & Alpert, 1965).° Although it 
is made to appear to the subject that no one knows whether he cheats or 
plays and keeps score according to the rules, this information is available 
to the experimenter by one or another devious means, usually observation 
through a one-way screen. Scores are assigned which indicate the degree 
to which the subject cheats or resists the temptation to do so. Such a score 
would appear to satisfy the requirements of an index of resistance to 
temptation—and not merely behavioral conformity—since an incentive 
to deviate is offered. The measure is limited, however, because it is based 
on a situation involving success and failure, which leaves it open to the 
damaging influence of unequal motivation to do well on the task. Despite 
this important limitation, the resistance-to-temptation studies cannot be 
ignored because, more than other measures used in the research, they tap 
what in a very general way approximates the theoretical ideal of a morality 
index. 

QO Acceptance versus denial of blame.© Another morality index in 
the parent-child literature is the child’s tendency to confess and accept 
responsibility for his misdeeds, even when detection is not imminent. It 
has been pointed out that confession is not a clear-cut moral act, since it 
is as likely to be a learned instrumental response (i.e., used to gain reward 
from others or avoid the greater punishment that might follow detection) 
as one motivated by a genuine feeling of guilt or the-desire to make 
restitution (Rebelsky, Allinsmith, & Grinder, 1963). Although this is a 
reasonable view, there is as yet no empirical evidence to support it. 
For this reason and because it seems obvious that confessing is ordinarily 
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more moral than denying responsibility, blaming others, or hiding, we 
have assumed it to be worthy of further study. Because of its problematic 
status as a morality index, however, it is here treated separately rather 
than under the internalization rubric. 

Several different measures of this variable have been used, including the 
parent’s report of the child’s usual behavior following a misdeed, for 
example, confesses spontaneously, confesses when asked, denies blame 
(Burton, Maccoby, & Allinsmith, 1961; Hoffman & Saltzstein, 1967; 
Levine, 1961; Sears, Maccoby, & Levin, 1957); the child’s observed be- 
havior in an experimental deviation situation (Sears, Rau, & Alpert, 1960) ; 
and the child’s fantasy in experimental doll-play situations (Heinicke, 
1953). None of these measures is ideal. In the observational and projective 
measures there is no assurance that the confession was an internalized 
moral response. The measures based on the parent’s report are also 
flawed because the parent is often the same person providing much of 
the discipline data. Moreover, the parent is likely to be influenced by the 
desire to make a good impression on the investigator. Yet there may be no 
other choice, since the parent is very likely the only person with enough 
background information and close contact with the child to make a 
knowledgeable estimate of how he acts before detection. 

O Consideration for others. An aspect of morality neglected by the 
stress on impulse control and prohibitions bears on how one handles the 
universal conflict between one’s own rights and desires and the obliga- 
tions one has to others. Because the self cannot be identical with the other, 
inevitable conflicts arise in which the choice between serving the self or 
the other must be made. What the optimum balance is may be a value 
question. It is possible, however, to make an empirical search for the 
contribution of parental practices to the child’s consideration for others. 
This has been attempted in two recent studies, although the indices of 
consideration used are in need of improvement. An ideal index would be 
the extent to which the child makes a personal sacrifice, perhaps resists 
external counterpressures, or at least goes out of his way to help another 
person—without having instrumental gratification in mind. Neither 
study attained this ideal. In one, observations of preschool children 
provided the data, and spontaneous instances of such behavior are un- 
common in this age group (Hoffman, 1963b). For this reason the 
measure used was the frequency with which the child gave direct and 
unsolicited help to another child in distress and used influence techniques 
which show awareness of the other’s needs. Evidence was presented that 
these behaviors were not merely instrumental acts, but whether they 
were based on truly internalized standards is still questionable. In the 
second study, in which the subjects were seventh-grade children, nomina- 
tions by classmates of the child most likely “to care about the other chil- 
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dren’s feelings” and “to defend a child being made fun of by the group” 
provided the data on consideration (Hoffman & Saltzstein, 1967). Though 
closer to the ideal index of consideration than the above, this index also is 
not clear as to the internalized basis for the considerate behavior. 

Despite the limitations of these measures, it seems reasonable to assume 
that high-scoring children are more actively concerned with the needs 
of others than low scorers. For this reason and also because they add a 
new dimension to the morality research (i.e. they deal less with authority- 
oriented “don’t’s” and more with peer-oriented “do’s”), these studies are 
felt to be an important part of the moral-development literature. 

The above dimensions were all used in this review because they have 
an obvious bearing on morality and because they represent different levels 
(affective, cognitive, overt) and directions for behavior (proscriptions, 
prescriptions). Each dimension has its advantages and disadvantages, 
and since a strong case for including one and not the others could not 
be made, we included them all. In doing this our intention was not to 
treat them as indices of a single underlying “moral development.” This 
would seem premature since, although the different aspects of morality 
presumably increase with age (empirical data on age progression are 
available only for moral judgment), they very likely begin to develop— 
and reach full development—at different ages and progress at different 
rates. (The question of whether moral development is a unitary process 
will be discussed more fully later in this chapter.) 


Child-Rearing Concepts 


Parental practices can be broadly classified into discipline techniques and 
behaviors which serve no immediate disciplinary purpose. Discipline 
techniques include attempts to get the child to do something the parent 
wants him to do, stop him from doing something he is already engaged 
in, and punish him for something he has already done. Parental behaviors 
having little or no immediate disciplinary function include expressing 
affection, direct teaching, engaging in casual conversation, participating in 
child-centered activities, and the like. It has generally been assumed by the 
researchers that discipline behavior is central in the child’s moral develop- 
ment, although the contribution of one type of nondisciplinary behavior— 
affection—has also been investigated in several of the studies. Our review 
will therefore include the studies of affection as well as discipline. 

Most writers in the area have classified parent discipline broadly into 
two categories. One—usually called physical, object-oriented, or direct 
discipline—includes the direct application of physical force, threats of 
force, and sometimes also deprivation of privileges and direct commands. 
The term power assertion is used to highlight the fact that in using these 
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techniques, the parent seeks to control the child by capitalizing on his 
physical power or control over material resources (Hoffman, 1960). Rather 
than rely on the child’s inner resources (e.g., guilt, shame, dependency, 
love, or respect) or provide him with information necessary for the de- 
velopment of such resources, the parent punishes the child physically or 
materially, or relies on his fear of punishment. 

The second, nonpower-assertive category—usually referred to as psy- 
chological, indirect, or love-oriented discipline—is more varied and in- 
cludes techniques in which the parent more or less explicitly withdraws 
love as a means of controlling the child’s behavior, gives the child realistic 
matter-of-fact explanations or justifications for demands, points up the 
effects of the child’s behavior on others, indicates disappointment in the 
child for not living up to an ideal, or in other ways appeals to guilt or 
shame. 

As indicated earlier, an internalized moral orientation has been con- 
sistently found to relate negatively to power-assertive, and positively to 
nonpower-assertive, discipline. Most explanations of this pattern assume 
the key ingredient of nonpower-assertive discipline to be its punitive—more 
specifically, its love-withdrawal—quality. This hypothesis stems from psy- 
choanalytic and learning theories that emphasize anxiety over loss of love 
as the necessary motivational basis for moral development. 

In examining instances of nonpower-assertive discipline, it became 
apparent that the amount of love withdrawal, real or threatened, varied 
considerably. In some cases the love-withdrawal aspect of the discipline 
seemed to predominate. In others it seemed totally absent. And in still 
others it seemed to be a minor part of a technique primarily focused on 
the harmful consequences of the child’s behavior for others. This suggested 
that the effectiveness of these techniques might lie in their empathy- 
arousing capacity rather than, or in addition to, their love-withdrawal 
property. In our own research (Hoffman & Saltzstein, 1967) we accord- 
ingly made the distinction between two kinds of nonpower-assertive 
discipline. In the first, called love withdrawal, the parent simply gives 
direct but nonphysical expression to his anger or disapproval of the child 
for engaging in the behavior. Examples are ignoring the child, turning 
one’s back on him, refusing to speak or listen to him, explicitly stating a 
dislike for the child and isolating or threatening to leave him. Like power 
assertion, love withdrawal has a highly punitive quality. The punishment 
administered or threatened, however, is not physical or material but psy- 
chological, that is, the parent’s loss of interest or involvement in the child. 
Though the parent may not touch the child, or even raise his voice, love 
withdrawal may be seen by the child as potentially more catastrophic 
than power assertion. The punitive nature of love withdrawal, hence its 
potency as a discipline technique, may be intensified by its relatively pro- 
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longed nature. Whereas power assertion ordinarily involves a discrete act 
that is quickly over and done with, love withdrawal is typically more 
prolonged—lasting minutes, hours, or even days—and its duration may be 
variable and unpredictable. While the parent may know it will not last 
forever, the child may not be certain of this—especially the very young 
child who is totally dependent on the parent and moreover lacks the 
experience and time perspective needed to recognize the temporary nature 
of the parent’s attitude. 

The second category, called induction, includes all kinds of explanations 
and reasons that the parent may give the child for requiring him to change 
his behavior, for example, pointing out such relevant realities as the physi- 
cal requirements of the situation or the harmful consequences of the child’s 
behavior for himself or others. Induction is less of a punishment or threat, 
as compared to either power assertion or love withdrawal, and more of an 
attempt to persuade or convince the child why he should change his be- 
havior in the manner prescribed by the parent. It also includes techniques 
which appeal to conformity-inducing agents that already exist, or that 
potentially exist, within the child. Examples are appeals to the child’s 
recognition of the demands of reality, his pride, strivings for mastery and 
to be “grown-up,” and concern for others. The success of induction as a 
discipline technique does not appear to be due to the child’s fear of a 
physically, materially, or emotionally punitive response from the parent— 
as with power assertion and love withdrawal. Rather, its effectiveness 
appears to lie primarily in its connecting up with the child’s own re- 
sources for comprehending the necessities in the situation and controlling 
his own behavior in an appropriate manner. 

One type of induction, called other-oriented, is singled out for special 
attention here because our own research suggests its importance. This type 
includes techniques which contain reference to the implications of the 
child’s behavior for someone other than the child. This may take the form 
of referring to the direct consequences of the behavior for another (e.g., 
“If you throw snow on their walk, they will have to clean it up all over 
again.” “It’s uncomfortable when you walk on me. Please let me lie here 
a few more minutes.” “Pulling the leash like that can hurt a dog’s neck.” 
“You hurt his feelings.”); pointing out the relevant needs or desires of 
others (e.g., “He’s afraid of the dark, so please turn the lights back on.” 
“Try to be quiet. If he can sleep a while longer, he’ll feel better when he 
wakes up.”); or explaining the motives underlying the other’s behavior 
toward the child (e.g., “Don’t yell at him. He was only trying to help.”). 
When the child is young and interacts a great deal with siblings and 
playmates in the parent’s presence, the focus of other-oriented techniques is 
often the effects of his behavior on other children. In later years, as more 
of the child’s interactions with peers occur outside the home in the par- 
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ent’s absence, the focus of these techniques becomes mainly the effects on 
the parent. Some other-oriented induction techniques, especially those 
indicating the effects of the child’s behavior on the parent, seem clearly de- 
signed to obtain the desired behavior by arousing guilt. (Other-oriented 
discipline should not be confused with Riesman’s “other direction,” which 
is a broader term including the concern for reactions of others to one’s 
own behavior. Other-oriented discipline refers specifically to concern for 
the consequences of one’s own behavior for the welfare of others.) 

It is probable that the child experiences both types of nonpower-assertive 
techniques as involving a loss of love. However, while the techniques 
classed as love withdrawal highlight only the painful consequences of the 
child’s act for the child himself, this component of induction techniques, 
as already indicated, is more subdued. In addition, induction techniques 
provide the child with the knowledge of the painful consequences of his 
actions for others. By doing this the technique would appear to capitalize 
on the child’s capacity for empathy. In our view (Hoffman, 1963b; Hoff- 
man & Saltzstein, 1967) it is this capacity for empathy which provides a 
powerful emotional and cognitive support for development of moral 
controls and which has been overlooked in other psychological theories of 
moral development. For this reason it was expected that induction, not 
love withdrawal, would relate most strongly to the various indices of 
moral development. 


Procedure 


Our approach was to order the research findings according to the six 
morality indices and four parent practices discussed above. That is, the 
actual empirical findings reported were cast in terms of this framework 
without regard to the category names used by the investigators and any 
theoretical interpretations they may have made. It was not difficult to 
follow this procedure with respect to the morality categories since the 
investigator’s definitions were similar to our own.’ The same was true of 
power assertion and affection. Classifying the findings as to love with- 
drawal and induction, however, was at times more difficult. The main 
problem was that most studies, as already indicated, use only a dichotomy 
between power-assertive and nonpower-assertive discipline. In these cases 
it was necessary to decide whether the nonpower-assertive category could 
more precisely be called love withdrawal or induction. This distinction 
could sometimes be made directly from the investigator’s definition of the 
category or his description of the kinds of techniques encompassed by it. 
In one case it was necessary to obtain the raw data, recode it, and run 
separate analyses for love withdrawal and induction in order to find out 
which of these categories was actually responsible for the findings.* In 
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those cases where the nonpower-assertive category could not be narrowed 
down to love withdrawal or induction, the findings are included in our 
review only with respect to their relevance to power assertion. 

To make the basis of our love-withdrawal and induction coding ex- 
plicit, detailed descriptions of the measures as defined by the investigators, 
along with the manner in which we coded them, are presented in the 
Appendix. 


Results and Discussion 


With the basis of classifying the research now given, we may proceed 
to the results of the review. Table 1 summarizes the results relating the 
mother’s practices to the child’s moral development and Table 2 sum- 
marizes the relatively small number of findings bearing on the father’s 
practices. Each finding in the tables gives the following information: 


TABLE 1 


RESEARCH SUMMARY: MOTHER’S CHILD-REARING PRACTICES 
AND MORAL-DEVELOPMENT INDICES 


Child morality 


index 


Parent 
identification 


intensity 


Resistance to 
temptation 


Consideration 
for others 


Confession and 


acceptance of 


blame 
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Key to symbols: +, —, 0: Direction of relationship obtained. 


Numeral: Approximate mean age of subjects. 
B, G, M: Boys, Girls, Boys and Girls mixed. 
(Numeral): Reference number. 
od: Predominantly other-oriented. 
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TABLE 2 
RESEARCH SUMMARY: FATHER’S CHILD-REARING PRACTICES 
AND MORAL-DEVELOPMENT INDICES 


Child morality Power Love 
index assertion withdrawal Induction 


Affection 


+ 5B (14) 
0 4M (8)|013BG (9)| 013BG (9)od|+15B (13) 
identification 013BG (9) 0138BG (9) 
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Key to symbols: +, —, 0: Direction of relationship obtained. 
Numeral: Approximate mean age of subjects. 
B, G, M: Boys, Girls, Boys and Girls mixed. 
(Numeral): Reference number. 


od: Predominantly other-oriented. 


Direction of relationship obtained is indicated by plus (significantly posi- 
tive) or minus (significantly negative); the approximate mean age of the 
children studied is indicated by the number following direction of re- 
lationship; sex of children studied is indicated by B (boys), G (girls), 
M (mixed). The number in parentheses corresponds to the number in the 
list of references at the end of this chapter. In the induction column, 
inductions which are predominantly other-oriented are indicated by an 
“od” placed after the reference number. 
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The overall pattern of the findings provides considerable support for 
our expectations, at least with respect to the mother’s practices (Table 1). 
Thus the frequent use of power assertion by the mother is consistently 
associated with weak moral development. Induction discipline and affec- 
tion, on the other hand, are associated with advanced moral development, 
although these relationships are not quite as strong and consistent as the 
negative ones for power assertion. 

In contrast to induction, love withdrawal relates infrequently to the 
moral indices. Further, the relatively few significant relations between love 
withdrawal and moral development that were obtained do not fit any 
apparent pattern. Taken as a whole, the importance of the distinction be- 
tween love withdrawal and induction has been clearly demonstrated by 
these findings. 

The obtained pattern was most clear-cut for the internalization indices, 
especially guilt and internal moral orientation. The findings for resistance 
to temptation fit the pattern only for power assertion. The ambiguous 
findings for resistance to temptation may be due to the fact that it deals 
with a response that is overt rather than covert and one which may result 
from a complex decision-making process in which alternative action, 
motives, and consequences are weighed. It should be noted that the one 
finding in which induction related positively to resistance to temptation 
was obtained in a study using a story completion measure of resistance to 
temptation rather than the more usual behavioral index. Furthermore, all 
the studies using a behavioral index involve a cheating situation in which 
success and failure on the task might have been an issue. Such a measure 
is open to the damaging influence of unequal motivation and unequal 
ability to do well on the task, that is, the temptation to cheat may not be 
the same for all subjects. Not cheating for some, for example, may signify 
disinterest in the prize, low achievement strivings in general, or high 
ability in the task, rather than a strong conscience. Cheating has been 
shown to occur when the individual feels under pressure to perform 
beyond his ability (Sipos, 1964). Some of the investigators indicate aware- 
ness of this problem and attempt in one way or another to take cognizance 
of it in interpreting their findings. But none of the studies actually control 
the child’s general needs for achievement or his desire for the particular 
prize. 

The studies of resistance to temptation were initially undertaken with 
the expectation that its parental antecedents would roughly approximate 
those obtained for guilt. This expectation is based on the notion that 
conscience is a unitary process and therefore a person with a strong 
conscience generally tends both to resist temptation and, when he does 
transgress for some reason, to experience guilt. It also has roots in the 
psychoanalytic view that the guilt-prone individual is motivated to avoid 
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transgressing in order to avoid experiencing the pain of guilt. Correspond- 
ingly, the person with little guilt potential—or with smoothly functioning 
defenses against guilt—has little reason to resist temptation. 

The assumption of a positive relation between resistance to temptation 
and guilt is thrown into question not only by the lack of empirical evi- 
dence for their having common parental antecedents but more directly by 
the fact that they have not been found to relate to each other with any 
consistency. Thus while MacKinnon (1938), Grinder (1960), and Sears 
et al. (1965) report low positive relations between resistance to temptation 
and guilt (for girls, Sears et al. find a slight negative relation), Allinsmith 
(1960) and Maccoby (1959) report no relation, and Burton et al. (1961), a 
negative one. The lack of a clear-cut relation suggests that the motivation 
to avoid guilt is insufficient for resisting temptation and that other 
personality and situational variables should be considered. Thus the 
standards may be violated accidentally or as the result of a temporary loss 
of consciousness such as may occur under the influence of alcohol or drugs. 
Or a person with well-developed moral commitments may also have 
equally well-developed defenses against guilt that enable him to violate a 
standard without fully realizing the implications of what he has done. 
Even lacking such defenses, a person might become so excited and in- 
volved in striving for highly desired objectives that, though he wishes to 
avoid guilt, he actually fails to anticipate it and acts accordingly. This is 
especially likely in the young child who may be too immature cognitively 
to discriminate relevant cues and anticipate consequences. Or the person 
might be fully aware of the consequences at all times yet lack the ego 
controls necessary to resist gratifying the impulse or need in question. 
Another possibility is that he might both foresee the consequences and 
have the necessary controls, yet be quite willing to tolerate considerable 
guilt in order to attain his immediate objectives. Finally, a guilt-prone 
individual might violate a standard because of an unconscious wish for 
punishment. Simply because a person has strong guilt potential, then, does 
not necessarily mean he will behave morally. Whether he resists or sub- 
mits to temptation is a function of a complex balance of forces involving 
his achievement needs and specific goal strivings, guilt and other aspects 
of his moral structure, his system of ego controls, and various aspects of 
the immediate situation. Conversely, resistance to temptation need not 
necessarily imply guilt but might be done in the service of a value or ideal, 
for example, masculine self-control which, like guilt, competes with the 
gratification of the impulse in question. 

Such considerations highlight the complexities of doing empirical re- 
search on resistance to temptation. Very likely the closer our concepts ap- 
proach the level of overt behavior which is subject to conscious volition, 
the more multidetermined they become, and the more difficult it becomes 
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to institute the various methodological controls necessary for establishing 
specific antecedent-consequent relations. Internal states like guilt and in- 
ternal moral judgment, on the other hand, may be more unitary and less 
subject to such complexities. This line of argument may explain why the 
studies dealing with internal states have a great deal of agreement despite 
the diversity of approaches used, while the resistance-to-temptation studies, 
even those which used similar concepts and methods, have little agreement. 

Similar factors may account for the deviation from the overall pattern 
of results obtained with confession and consideration for others, although 
as indicated earlier, there is the additional question with these indices of 
whether they reflect internalization at all. It is possible, for example, that 
the negative relation obtained between induction and confession for 4- 
year-old boys (see Table 1) signifies that confession is an instrumental 
response for that group. A similar explanation might account for the 
positive relation obtained between power assertion and consideration for 
preadolescent boys (see Table 1). We have already indicated that there 
was no built-in provision to assure that considerate behavior was based on 
internal motivation. The motive behind such behavior might instead often 
have been a need for approval by peers. Why this should be the case for 
boys and not girls is unclear. It should be noted, however, that considera- 
tion is a more deviant value for boys than girls. Evidence for this is pro- 
vided by a measure of values administered to the children in that same 
study. The largest sex difference found was on the consideration item 
(“Goes out of his way to help others”). Girls placed a much higher value 
on consideration than boys. Thus consideration does appear to have a 
different meaning for the two sexes. 


Social-Class Differences 


The subjects in the studies reviewed were for the most part from the 
middle class or mixed socioeconomic backgrounds. In one study (Hoffman 
& Saltzstein, 1967; reference 9 in the tables), however, a separate analysis 
was made for lower- and middle-class subjects, thus enabling a comparison 
of the findings in the two classes to be made. Several very apparent con- 
trasts were found. Foremost among these is the general paucity of statisti- 
cally significant relationships in the lower class between the child’s moral 
development and the parent’s discipline. This is especially striking in the 
case of the mother’s discipline. Furthermore, there was no apparent pattern 
to the few significant relationships that were obtained and no general 
conclusion could be drawn from the data. 

The infrequent relationships between the child’s moral development 
and the mother’s discipline, compared to the middle-class sample, sug- 
gests that the lower-class mother’s discipline may be less crucial and 
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singular a variable. This in turn may be due to several factors. First, the 
mothers more often work full time in the lower than in the middle class. 
Second, the combination of large families and less space may result in the 
parent and child interacting with many other people besides each other. 
Third, according to the more traditional family structure usually found in 
the lower class (Bronfenbrenner, 1958), the father is more often the 
ultimate disciplining agent. In the Hoffman and Saltzstein sample (1967) 
lower-class boys more often reported that their mothers had the fathers 
do the disciplining (“Says she’ll tell your father”) than did middle-class 
boys. While the father’s discipline may be too infrequent to provide a 
major influence on the child’s moral development (as indicated in Table 
2), it may suffice to dilute the mother’s influence. A fourth factor that may 
reduce the lower-class mother’s influence is that lower-class children are 
encouraged to spend more time outside the home than middle-class 
children. For all these reasons the socializing process may be more diffuse 
in the lower class, that is, it may be more equally shared by the mother 
with the father, with siblings, members of the extended family, the child’s 
peers, and others. Further research comparing the two classes needs to be 
performed. One might conjecture that because of the more diffuse 
socialization process in the lower class, the basis of internalization may be 
quite different for children in the two classes, with consequent differences 
in the kind of morality that develops. 

O Role of the father.2 In contrast to the mothers, very few relation- 
ships were obtained between the father’s practices and the child’s moral 
development (Table 2). This was true for boys as well as girls, which may 
seem surprising in view of the studies of aggression and delinquency 
(Glueck & Glueck, 1950; McCord & McCord, 1958; Miller, 1958) that 
suggest the father is crucial in the development of impulse control in boys. 

We have found some evidence in a recent analysis of our own data for 
the importance of the father, though not of his discipline. From the initial 
large sample in our study (Hoffman & Saltzstein, 1967) a small number 
of children with no fathers were selected. These were compared to a 
matched group—on IQ and socioeconomic status—that was also selected 
from the larger pool. We found no difference for girls, but the father- 
absent boys did show consistently lower moral-development scores 
than their counterparts who had fathers. Thus the father does indeed 
appear necessary for the boys’ moral development although his discipline 
methods do not seem to play an important role. Further intensive re- 
search on the role of the father is needed to unearth the processes by 
which he influences the child’s moral development. 

One possibility is that the father provides the cognitive content of the 
child’s moral standards by direct instruction in nondiscipline situations, 
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rather than by his discipline techniques; or his own behavior may serve as 
a model for the child. These possibilities are suggested by the frequently 
reported finding that boys show overwhelmingly more identification with 
fathers than with mothers. And we have also found in our own research 
that boys who identify with their fathers tend to make more internal 
moral judgments than boys who do not identify with them. 

Putting all of this together, the writer would tentatively suggest that the 
father’s role is ordinarily latent in its effects and becomes manifest only 
under exceptional circumstances such as those often associated with 
delinquency. That is, under normal conditions with the father away work- 
ing most of the time and the mother handling most of the discipline, the 
father’s importance may lie mainly in providing an adequate role model 
that operates in the background as a necessary supporting factor. Under 
these conditions the specific lines along which the child’s moral develop- 
ment proceeds may be determined primarily by the mother’s discipline. 
That is, individual differences in children’s moral orientations may be due 
mainly to the mother’s discipline. An adequate role-model is lacking, 
however, in extreme cases, as when there is no father, when the father is a 
criminal, or when the father is at home but unemployed—and this may 
account for the findings obtained in the delinquency research. 

It is interesting to speculate about another extreme—that of the frontier 
father. In frontier life the father was king. He made most of the major 
life-and-death decisions. And he did this with few competing authorities, 
and often in full view of the child. He was essential to the family’s welfare 
in an absolute way, and the child became aware of this early in life. The 
frontier father commanded respect just by his everyday activities of provid- 
ing food, shelter, and protection for his family.” We would expect such a 
role-model to be in the foreground, not background, and it is doubtful 
that the mother’s discipline would make so much more difference than 
the father’s under these conditions, Present middle-class American families 
operate somewhere in between the extremes of the absent or ineffectual 
father and the frontier father, who had visible and, above all, legitimate 
power. Clearly we must apply a larger social and cultural perspective if we 
are to understand the father’s role in the child’s moral development. 


Dynamics of the Discipline Encounter 


In this section we will analyze the disciplinary encounter into what we 
believe to be some of its most basic cognitive and emotional factors. This 
analysis in part rests on the ideas of others, including Freud, and in part 
constitutes an extension of ideas we have presented earlier in this paper 
and elsewhere (Hoffman, 1960; Hoffman 1963b; Hoffman & Saltzstein, 
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1967). The analysis is intended not only to help explain the findings re- 
ported here but to go beyond these to a more general discussion of the role 
of parental discipline in moral development. . 

First, any disciplinary encounter generates a certain amount of anger 
in the child by preventing him from completing or repeating a motivated 
act. Power assertion is probably most likely to arouse intense anger in the 
child because it frustrates not only the act but also the child’s need for 
autonomy. It dramatically underscores the extent to which the child’s 
freedom is circumscribed by the superior power and resources of the adult 
world. This is no doubt exacerbated by the fact that power assertion is 
likely to be applied abruptly with few explanations or compensations 
offered to the child. The empirical evidence for a positive relation between 
power assertion and anger has been summarized by Becker (1964). 

Second, a disciplinary technique also provides the child with (a) a 
model for discharging that anger, and may provide him with (4) an 
object against which to discharge his anger. The disciplinary act itself 
constitutes the model for discharging the anger which the child may 
imitate. It may vary from relatively extreme and overt aggression by the 
parent (power assertion) through a less extreme but still direct form of 
aggression (love withdrawal) to a more subdued and covert form of ag- 
gression (induction). Furthermore, techniques seem to differ in the degree 
to which they provide a legitimate object against whom the child may 
discharge his anger. A parent who physically punishes or materially de- 
prives the child (as in the case of power assertion) is a more legitimate 
object for aggression than one who merely verbally repulses or withdraws 
from the child (as with love withdrawal), and a parent who is hurt or 
disappointed by the child (induction) is the least legitimate object for the 
child’s anger. These two factors are, of course, intimately related to the 
psychoanalytic theory of conscience formation. According to this theory, 
the development of a capacity for guilt rests on aggression with which the 
child has learned to deal by turning it against the self. 

Third, as much animal and human learning research has now shown, 
what is learned will depend on the stimuli to which the organism is 
compelled to attend. Disciplinary techniques explicitly or implicitly pro- 
vide such a focus. Both love withdrawal and power assertion direct the 
child to the consequences of his behavior for the actor, that is, for the 
child himself, and to the external agent producing these consequences. In 
one case, his attention is drawn to the emotional consequences, and in the 
other to both the physical and emotional consequences. Repeated experi- 
ences of these kinds may be expected to sensitize the child to the reactions 
of adult authority figures and thus influence his developing system of 
controls in the direction of making him responsive to external rather than 
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internal forces. Induction, on the other hand, is more apt to focus the 
child’s attention on the consequences of his actions for others, the parent 
or some third party. This factor should be especially important in deter- 
mining the cognitive aspects of the child’s standards such as the bases of 
moral judgments. For example, if transgressions are followed by induc- 
tion, the child will learn that what is wrong about these acts is the harm 
done to others. 

Fourth, to be effective the technique must enlist already existing emo- 
tional and motivational tendencies within the child. One such resource is 
the child’s need for love. This factor depends on the general affective 
state of the parent-child relationship, the importance of which may be seen 
in the consistent relationship obtained between affection and the moral 
indices (Table 1). Given this affective relationship, some arousal of the 
need for love may be both necessary for and capable of motivating the 
child to give up his needs of the moment and attend to (and thus be in- 
fluenced by) the parent’s discipline technique. Too much arousal, how- 
ever, may produce intense feelings of anxiety over loss of love, which may 
disrupt the child’s response especially to the cognitive elements of the 
technique. All three types of discipline communicate some parental dis- 
approval and are thus capable of arousing the child’s need for love. But it 
is possible that only inductions can arouse this need to an optimal degree 
because the threat of love withdrawal implicit in inductions is relatively 
mild. Also, it is embedded in the context of a technique which explicitly 
or implicitly often suggests a means of reparation, and thus a means of 
regaining the parent’s love. Inductions are thus less likely to disrupt the 
child’s response—as well as his general affective relationship with the 
parent—than either love withdrawal, which may arouse undue anxiety, or 
power assertion, which arouses anger and other disruptive affects. 

The second emotional resource, empathy, has long been overlooked by 
psychologists as a possibly important factor in socialization. Empathy has 
been observed in children to occur much before the child’s moral controls 
are firmly established (Murphy, 1937). We believe that it is a potentially 
important emotional resource because it adds to the aroused need for love, 
the pain which the child vicariously experiences from having harmed an- 
other, thus intensifying his motivation to learn moral rules and control 
his impulses. Of the three types of discipline under consideration, induc- 
tion seems most capable of enlisting the child’s natural proclivities for 
empathy in the struggle to control his impulses. As indicated in greater 
detail elsewhere (Hoffman, 1963b), we view induction as both directing 
the child’s attention to the other person’s pain, which should elicit an 
empathic response, and communicating to the child that he caused the 
pain. Without the latter, the child might respond empathically but dis- 
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sociate himself from the causal act. The coalescence of empathy and the 
awareness of being the causal agent should produce a response having the 
necessary cognitive (self-critical) and affective properties of guilt. 

It follows from this analysis that power assertion is least effective in 
promoting development of moral standards and internalization of controls 
because it elicits intense hostility in the child, and simultaneously provides 
him with a model for expressing that hostility outwardly and a relatively 
legitimate object against which to express it. It furthermore makes the 
child’s need for love less salient and functions as an obstacle to the arousal 
of empathy. Finally, it sensitizes the child to the punitive responses of 
adult authorities, thus contributing to an externally focused moral orien- 
tation. 

Induction not only avoids these deleterious effects of power assertion but 
is also the technique most likely to optimally motivate the child to focus 
his attention on the harm done others as the salient aspect of his transgres- 
sions, and thus to help integrate his capacity for empathy with the knowl- 
edge of the human consequences of his own behavior. Repeated 
experiences of this kind should help sensitize the child to the human 
consequences of his behavior which may then come to stand out among 
the welter of emotional and other stimuli in the situation. The child is 
thus gradually enabled to pick out on his own, without help from others, 
the effects of his behavior, and to react with an internally based sense of 
guilt. Induction, in sum, should be the most facilitative form of discipline 
for building long-term controls which are independent of external sanc- 
tions, and the findings would seem to support this view. 

Love withdrawal stands midway between the other two techniques in 
promoting internalization. It (@) provides a more controlled form of 
aggression by the parent than power assertion, but less than induction. It 
(6) employs the affectionate relationship between child and parent perhaps 
to a greater degree than the other two techniques, but in a way more 
likely than they to produce a disruptive anxiety response in the child. 
Finally, it falls short of induction in effectiveness by (c) not including the 
cognitive material needed to heighten the child’s awareness of wrong- 
doing and facilitate his learning to generalize accurately to other relevant 
situations, and (d) by failing to capitalize on his capacity for empathy. 

The weak and inconsistent findings for love withdrawal suggest that 
anxiety over loss of love may be a less important factor in the child’s 
internalization than hitherto thought to be the case. Before drawing this 
conclusion, however, the possibility that love withdrawal is effective only 
when the parent also freely expresses affection, as suggested by Sears, 
Maccoby, and Levin (1957), should be considered. We were able to test 
this hypothesis in our own data by examining the relation between love 
withdrawal and the moral indices within the group of subjects who were 
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above and below the median on affection, and also within the upper and 
lower quartile groups (Hoffman & Saltzstein, 1967). The results do not 
corroborate the hypothesis: the relations between love withdrawal and the 
moral indices do not differ for the high and low affection groups. 

In an earlier study with preschool children, however, love withdrawal 
was found to relate negatively to the expression of overt hostility in the 
nursery school (Hoffman, 1963b). It was possible to make a similar test in 
our most recent study (Hoffman & Saltzstein, 1967) since teacher ratings 
of overt hostility were available. Here too love withdrawal related nega- 
tively to hostility outside the home.’® We also found that love withdrawal 
is used more when the child expresses hostility toward the parent than in 
other types of discipline situations. These findings suggest that the contri- 
bution of love withdrawal to moral development may be to attach anxiety 
directly to the child’s hostile impulses, thus motivating him to keep them 
under control. Psychoanalytic theory may thus be correct after all in the 
importance assigned love withdrawal in the socialization of the child’s 
impulses. Our review data, however, do not support the psychoanalytic 
view that identification is a necessary mediating process. That is, there is 
apparently no relation between love withdrawal and identification (Tables 
1 and 2). It remains possible, of course, that a form of unconscious identifi- 
cation which may not be tapped by the more consciously focused measures 
used in these studies serves to mediate between the parent’s love with- 
drawal and the child’s inhibition of hostile impulses—as suggested in 
psychoanalytic theory. 

In any case, the studies reviewed do tend to show that love withdrawal 
alone is an insufficient basis for the development of those capacities— 
especially for guilt and moral judgment—which are critical characteristics 
of a fully developed conscience.” 

It is useful to view the above studies in the larger mainstream of child- 
rearing research of the past three decades. Recent years have seen the 
child-rearing research progress from an earlier concern with global con- 
cepts (such as rejection, overprotection, and punitiveness) which confound 
the overt and covert levels, to the use of variables that are more precisely 
defined in terms of the parent’s overt behaviors. A parallel trend has been 
from a stress on the intensity or severity of discipline to a recognition that 
qualitative distinctions such as that between physical punishment, love 
withdrawal, and induction may be equally important. Finally, the more 
exclusive concern with the child’s emotional reactions to the parent has 
largely given way to the recognition that cognitive processes are also 
important. 

The writer believes these shifts in focus are all necessary for greater 
understanding of the actual processes by which parental practices, and 
perhaps the practices of other socializing agents as well, have their effects 
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on the child. We also envision two other directions that research in this 
area will have to take. The first is toward more sophisticated efforts to 
simulate in controlled experiments the essential features of parent-child 
discipline encounters. As the naturalistic studies succeed in contributing 
greater insights into underlying processes, the hypotheses generated will 
soon require—if they are to be adequately tested—the kind of controlled 
observation possible only in the laboratory. For example, to test our theo- 
retical analysis about the important variables operative in the discipline 
encounter will require data on the child’s immediate responses to the 
various types of discipline—such as anger, anxiety, guilt—at a level of 
detail that may be impossible to obtain in the field. 

As a counterpoint to increased precision and laboratory investigation, 
we would suggest that the scope of the research must also be broadened by 
pulling back into it some of the concepts—like the parent’s own personality 
and value system—that have been largely abandoned in the efforts to 
specify and focus on the parent’s overt acts of discipline. These variables 
should, of course, be measured independently of the overt acts rather than 
confounded with them as in the past. By way of illustrating the need for 
this approach, let us suppose that the parents of our internally moral 
children were found not only to use inductive discipline but also to have 
internal moral orientations themselves. What would this mean? Would it 
mean that the parent’s internal moral orientation and his inductive 
discipline contribute independently to the child’s moral orientations? Or 
that inductive discipline serves as the vehicle for transmitting the parent’s 
orientation to the child? Or that identification makes the child receptive to 
the parent’s inductions? Or possibly that inductive discipline is merely a 
behavioral expression of the parent’s moral orientation and not causally 
related to the child’s? In the latter case, processes like identification or 
direct instruction by the parent may be responsible for transmitting the 
parent’s orientation to the child. We will need to know the answers to 
these questions before true insight into the process of socialization can be 
attained. 


Clinical Considerations 


Although the research relating parental practices to moral development 
has been guided in the main by psychoanalytic theory, it has neglected one 
essential aspect of the theory: that concerning the potentially harmful 
psychological effects of oversocialization and the development of an overly 
harsh and severe conscience. According to psychoanalytic theory, as we 
have seen, the repression of impulses is an essential part of the child’s 
identification with the parent and internalization of his standards, and a 
major function of the conscience or superego is to avoid guilt by keeping 
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the repressed impulses from conscience awareness, Further, the postulated 
developmental sequence is largely completed in early childhood—before 
cognitive and other ego processes have sufficiently matured for inner 
conflicts to be verbalized, for the powerful emotions accompanying frustra- 
tion to be assimilated and placed under conscious control, and for the 
reasons underlying parental demands to be understood. The resulting 
superego therefore operates to a great extent outside conscious awareness 
and is relatively unaffected by changes in reality conditions. The in- 
dividual’s moral standards must be rigidly adhered to in order to keep 
the repressed impulses from entering consciousness. If the standards are 
violated for some reason, for example, accidentally or in response to strong 
external pressures or competing drives, severe guilt is experienced or 
defenses are activated which serve to keep the person from being fully 
aware of the act or his responsibility for its consequences. 

Conceptualizing the development of conscience in this manner, psy- 
choanalysis has traditionally viewed it as a potentially harmful psychologi- 
cal force which may interfere with spontaneity and emotional fulfillment 
and which serves to keep the individual out of touch with his own im- 
pulses. Accordingly, these writers have usually treated the superego as 
something to be tolerated as the price of living in an orderly society but 
often undesirable from the standpoint of the individual’s mental health. 
This essentially negative attitude toward the superego can be seen in the 
psychoanalytic view that a major goal of psychotherapy is to reduce the 
severity of the superego to a bearable level and to transfer one of its major 
functions, that of impulse control, to more conscious ego processes. 

Some contemporary psychoanalytic theorists have shown concern with 
this preponderantly negative side of the superego in the literature. Lederer 
(1964) has perhaps been the most sharply critical. In discussing the 
positive and negative aspects of the superego, those which “define the ideals 
and values of man” and those which “prevent the expression of forbidden 
instinctual drives,” he states: 


these two faces have received strikingly unequal attention. 
Of the positive aspect, Freud said once (1927, p. 37): “It 
is easy to show that the ego ideal answers to everything 
that is expected of the higher nature of man.” .. . He does 
not actually go on to demonstrate this, but the statement is so 
sweeping, and by virtue of its reference to what is highest and 
therefore most valuable in man it is of such importance, that 
one would expect a flood of literature to have dealt with its 
amplification. This, to my knowledge, has not happened. . . . 

[Despite occasional references by Freud and others to the 
positive superego functions] the negative aspects . . . have 
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consistently held the limelight. Thus, the adjectives we are 
most accustomed to hearing in conjunction with the term 
superego are “strict,” “harsh,” “rigid,” “tyrannical,” “hostile,” 
“severe,” “sadistic,? and “corruptible.” . . . Its function is to 
force the individual into compliance with a social order he 
never made, into obedience toward an alien apparatus that 
deprives him of his instinctual birthright. “The price we pay 
for our advance in civilization is a loss of happiness through 
the heightening of the sense of guilt” (Freud, 1930, p. 134), in 
other words through submission to the whip of internal 
authority. 

Thus the inner agency which represents the best in man 
seems also to make him unhappy. A civilization bent on the 
pursuit of happiness could easily conclude that therefore the 
less superego the better... . At any rate, the superego, in 
spite of its admitted protective efforts, gets into ill repute and 
is regarded with cautious hostility [Lederer, 1964, pp. 20-21]. 


Quite apart from its harmful effects on impulse expression, such a 
concept of conscience does not provide a satisfactory basis for moral action. 
For example, it would follow from superego considerations that children 
who consistently resist temptation may often be incapable of rebelling 
against social norms even when this is desirable; and altruism may never 
be anything but a reaction against one’s hostile impulses. It would also 
follow that in a moral-conflict situation the individual is always under 
internal pressure to defend himself against the awareness of any tempta- 
tion. This self-deception may require a reduction in cognitive and other 
ego functions (e.g., ability to anticipate consequences, suspend judgment, 
defer gratification, and consider alternatives) which should not only de- 
crease the chances for a constructive resolution of the conflict but may at 
times actually contribute to transgression by permitting it to occur without 
awareness and guilt. If psychoanalytic theory gives a valid account of how 
the superego develops and functions, we must either question the psy- 
chological value of an internalized morality or search for an alternative 
basis, one that accords better with personality needs as well as with societal 
demands. 

Psychoanalytic writings that may be viewed as attempts to cope with 
these problems and clarify and improve the superego concept fall into 
three broad categories: (a) those which differentiate the more primitive 
precursors or forerunners of the superego from the finished and more 
mature product; (4) those which postulate a separate structure or a part 
of the superego that handles the positive moral functions; and (c) those 
which advance the notion that the superego naturally loses much of its 
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destructive force with age and gives over some of its functions to the ego. 
These approaches will now be discussed briefly. 

1. A number of writers have attempted to make a distinction between 
the finally developed stable and autonomous superego and its precursors. 
Among the precursor concepts to be found in the literature are those of 
“sphincter morality” (Ferenczi, 1927), “early narcissistic identifications” 
(Reich, 1954), “early transient primitive identifications” (Beres, 1958), 
“superego primordia” (Spitz, 1958), and “preautonomous superego plan” 
(Sandler, 1960). More directly relevant to our present purpose is the view 
expressed by Beres (1958) that identifying with aggressor, turning aggres- 
sion toward the self, and reaction formation are precursors of the superego 
but not functions of the finished structure. Cain (1961), drawing from the 
animal as well as the human literature, also concludes that turning aggres- 
sion inward is not necessarily a superego function. Hartmann and Lowen- 
stein (1962) take a different approach. They suggest that many of the 
human’s inborn structures that serve the ego are of an inhibiting character 
and therefore the early capacities for inhibiting id impulses are ego rather 
than superego functions. 

According to the above writers, the forerunners of the superego may 
continue as part of the finally developed superego system but in the normal 
healthy personality the role they play is minimal. Only in pathological 
cases in which further superego growth does not occur, do they remain 
dominant. Many of the most negative features of the superego as con- 
ceptualized by Freud are thus relegated to the status of precursors which 
may or may not exist in the finally developed superego. 

2. Freud and others used the term “ego ideal” to refer to the positive 
aspects of the conscience, but these writers have been unclear as to whether 
it is part of the superego or a separate structural entity with its own 
developmental history. Three recent concepts of this type will be discussed 
briefly. Sandler (1960) uses the concept “ideal self” to refer to the image 
of the positive aspects of parents which the child incorporates into his 
perceptual or “representational” world. The standards of other authority 
figures as well as the positive norms of society are similarly incorporated 
as the child grows older. The ideal self is seen as being separate from the 
superego, which is defined more narrowly as the parental prohibitions 
which the child has introjected during the oedipal period. It also lacks the 
motivational underpinning of the superego, although Sandler does suggest 
that the admired parental qualities that make it up are incorporated, along 
with the parent’s prohibitions, at the resolution of the Oedipus complex. 

Schafer (1960) suggests that the child identifies not only with the 
punitive aspects of the parents but also with the loving aspects, which 
include the love, comfort, protection, and guidance which they give the 
child, and their ideals and moral structures which are more or less repre- 
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sentative of their society. Just as in the “restrictive superego” parent 
hostility is turned into hostility toward the self, in the “loving superego” 
parent love is turned into self-love. The “loving superego,” in contrast to 
the more restrictive superego, is ego-syntonic, culture-syntonic, and pro- 
vides the foundation for positive ideals and moral standards. Despite the 
extreme differences noted between the loving and restrictive superegos, 
Schafer sees them both as developing along the lines suggested by Freud 
in which the resolution of the Oedipus complex is the decisive factor, 
although Schafer seems to stress somewhat more than Freud the im- 
portance of the parent’s being gentle and lenient (though not rigidly 
permissive). 

Lederer (1964) describes the healthy superego as one which has a hard 
core that is totally ego-syntonic and conflict-free, in which the “ego and 
superego are fused.” He suggests that such a superego is based primarily 
on identification with a father (Lederer deals only with boys) who is 
basically kind and protective but also able to be aggressive and strong 
when necessary. Signs of aggression and strength are seen as important 
and positive because they connote safety and protection to the child. 
Pathology occurs when the father is too severe and repressive (neuroses) 
or ineffectual and “lacking moral fiber” (delinquency and identity prob- 
lems). Like Sandler and Schafer, Lederer accepts the basic Freudian 
notion that the superego emerges from the resolution of oedipal conflicts. 
He is closer to Freud than the other writers in his view that the boy’s 
identification with aggressive aspects of the father provides much of the 
motivational force for a strong superego. 

3. The view that the severity of the superego diminishes with age leaving 
many of its functions to be taken over by the ego, implied in much of the 
psychoanalytic literature, has been stated explicitly by Jacobsen (1954) and 
Hartmann (1960). Jacobsen’s view is that the superego mellows with age 
and loses some of its “exaggerated idealism” as the result of ego maturity, 
particularly after the “tempest of instinctual conflicts during adolescence 
has subsided.” With the aid of the neutralized energy then available to it, 
the superego can operate on the basis of more reasonable goals, more 
mature moral judgments, and more tolerance. Hartmann (1960) also 
accepts the notion of an early-developing superego that is harsh, idealistic, 
and unrealistic. And he also believes that in normal development—or else 
in psychoanalytic treatment—this superego loses some of its destructive 
force due to the increasing strength of the ego. Here again there is no 
basic alteration in Freud’s conception of the superego and its develop- 
ment. Moral maturity results from the weakening of the superego and 
strengthening of the ego; to the extent a person is well oriented in society 
and aware of the issues entailed in a given situation he is likely to behave 
in a reliable manner. A possible argument against this view is that rational 
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understanding can serve selfish and immoral, as well as moral, interests 
and therefore may not be a reliable basis for moral action. 

It is clear that the psychoanalytic writers recognize the need for positive 
moral concepts and have clarified and sharpened some of Freud’s notions 
about the superego. They have not, however, developed any basically new 
views regarding the processes of moral development, nor do they claim to 
do so. They all accept the core Freudian notion that the superego 
develops in the course of the child’s resolution of oedipal conflicts during 
the fifth or sixth year of life, later on assimilates other authority figures 
and the value system of the culture, is subjected to conflict with new 
biological drives in adolescence, and eventually loses some of its power. 
But despite the resulting changes, its characteristic modes of operation are 
laid down in the early years and remain substantially unchanged. [See 
Fairchild, Ch. 5, on a positively based morality. | 

Hartmann (1960) comes close to diverging from the usual - psycho- 
analytic view when he notes that although psychoanalysts do not expect 
an analyzed person to have no guilt feelings, guilt should be more in line 
with integrated parts of one’s personality, authentic moral codes, and 
reality situations. Although many practicing psychoanalysts might sub- 
scribe to this statement, it is rare in the literature to find a psychoanalytic 
writer defending the value of guilt of any kind. But Hartmann does not 
develop the notion of an integrated superego or give any ideas as to how 
the capacity for constructive guilt might develop, although he seems to 
imply that it is what is left after psychoanalysis removes the destructive 
guilt. The same is true of the neo-Freudian writers like Fromm, who use 
such concepts as “humanistic conscience” to refer to a more positively 
based morality than one founded on the traditional Freudian view of 
superego dynamics. None of these writers has delineated the properties of 
a positive conscience, theorized systematically about the antecedent experi- 
ences that help foster its development, or investigated these antecedents 
empirically. 

The reason why psychoanalytic theory has a well-defined and coherent 
view of the inhibitory functions of moral structures, yet is so incomplete 
with respect to positive functions, is probably the fact that it evolved in 
the course of treating severely neurotic individuals. The same is true of 
the early psychoanalytic conception of ego development, which later had 
to be revised to encompass the coping behaviors and higher mental 
processes of normal and creative persons. The ego was originally thought 
to draw its strength from id drives. But to account for conflict-free ego 
function it was necessary to abandon this notion and postulate the im- 
portance of structures which never were part of the id, for example, the 
sense organs and the brain and the cognitive apparatus based on them. Ego 
development is now seen as derived from these structures and independent 
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of the id. In a similar manner it may be necessary to go beyond the 
superego concept and search for structures that form the basis of a positive 
morality. Since the destructive elements of the superego derive primarily 
from the idea that its motivational base is in hostile impulses repressed in 
the past, a necessary point of departure is to search for an alternative 
motive base. Our earlier discussion of the parent-child research, all of 
which was done with nonclinical populations, suggested one such pos- 
sibility, namely, the child’s primitive empathic potential. 

Clearly there is great need for research in which moral development is 
studied not in isolation but in the context of total personality develop- 
ment. [See Fairchild, Ch. 5, on viewing moral development in its context. | 


Is Moral Development a Unitary Process? 


Now that we have critically reviewed the moral-development research, 
we are in a good position to reassess a long-standing issue: whether moral 
development is a unitary process. The three major theoretical positions 
differ on this. The Freudian and Piagetian approaches, as we have seen, 
though vastly different, both view moral development as a completely 
unitary process. The behavioristic learning theories (e.g. Bandura & 
Walters, 1963), on the other hand, take the other extreme and view it as 
but one example of discrimination training in which certain responses 
become inhibited and others elicited in the presence of certain stimuli as 
a result of reinforcement contingencies. 

The best-known and most elaborate empirical study relevant to this 
issue was carried out by Hartshorne and May in the 1920’s (Hartshorne & 
May, 1928-1930). Over a period of five years tests designed to disclose 
cheating and other forms of dishonesty, along with tests of moral knowl- 
edge and other variables, were administered to several thousand children 
between the ages of 8 and 16. The major findings were that the intercor- 
relations among tests tended to be low. On the basis of these results 
Hartshorne and May advanced their doctrine of specificity, which states 
that neither honesty nor dishonesty are unified character traits but rather 
specific functions of life situations. They suggest further that the con- 
sistency with which an individual is honest or dishonest in different situa- 
tions is a function of the extent to which the situations have common ele- 
ments and the individual has learned to be honest or dishonest in them. 
Thus any apparent generality of moral behavior is a function of situational 
similarity; that is, individuals respond similarly to different situations that 
have stimulus elements in common. 

Burton (1963) recently reanalyzed that portion of Hartshorne and May’s 
behavioral-honesty data based on their six most reliable cheating tests. The 
findings provide some support for a “generality” dimension underlying 
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honesty in different test-taking situations. Using factor analysis, three 
components were extracted which account for a substantial portion of the 
total variance in the scores. Results similar to Burton’s have been obtained 
by Sears, Rau, and Alpert (1965) and Nelson, Grinder, and Mutterer 
(1968), who collected new resistance-to-temptation data from preschool 
children under more controlled conditions than Hartshorne and May. 

Though most of the research on the issue of moral consistency across 
situations has dealt with overt behavior, there are also some relevant find- 
ings bearing on story-completion guilt. Allinsmith (1960) reports that the 
amount of guilt following one type of transgression does not relate to the 
amount of guilt following another. In Allinsmith’s scoring procedure 
concerns about punishment and detection were included in the scoring of 
guilt. Using this same procedure, the writer found a similar lack of rela- 
tion between guilt on two different story-completions. Using the more 
stringent definition of “guilt” described earlier, however, highly signifi- 
cant and positive relations were obtained for boys on all three guilt 
indices: maximum guilt, terminal guilt, and guilt drop (difference be- 
tween maximum and terminal). For girls a significantgcorrelation was 
obtained only for maximum guilt. 

It seems clear from these studies that both specificity and generality can 
be found in moral behavior as in any other trait. Individuals do vary in 
their general predispositions toward honesty and dishonesty but their 
actual behavior in moral conflict situations is not an all-or-none matter. 
Whether or not one sees generality depends largely on how strict his 
definition of “generality” is. 

To the extent that any generality occurs, it may be based, as Burton 
suggests, on two gradients. The first is preverbal and is identical to 
Hartshorne and May’s notion of common stimulus elements in different 
tests. The other pertains to conceptual similarities and requires cognitive 
mediation, from which one would expect greater consistency with in- 
creasing age and verbal ability. In support of these expectations is Burton’s 
analysis of the Hartshorne and May data which shows that consistency in 
test scores increased with age and was greater in the middle than the 
lower class; girls, however, who are more verbal than boys, were not more 
consistent. 

Besides the question of moral consistency across situations, there is the 
question of whether different aspects of morality interrelate. We have 
already mentioned the contradictory findings relating resistance to tempta- 
tion and guilt, and the fact that the parental pattern most highly related to 
the moral indices related less strongly to resistance to temptation than to 
guilt. One possible explanation is that consistency between resistance to 
temptation and guilt should be expected only when the same moral 
standard is involved. This condition was met only in the MacKinnon 
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(1938) study in which both the resistance-to-temptation and guilt meas- 
ures dealt with cheating. The graduate-student subjects in this study who 
cheated on a problem-solving task by copying also tended to lie about 
their behavior and to report that they would not feel guilty over cheating; 
the students who did not cheat reported that they would feel guilty if they 
did. These findings fit the notion of “dynamic consistency” (Hoffman, 
1963a), which suggests there is a tendency toward consistency at different 
personality levels with respect to the same moral standard. The finding in 
our research review of a common parental pattern for most of the moral 
indices is also generally supportive of this view. Obviously more work is 
needed with a broader age range of subjects and with different types of 
transgressions before the existence of dynamic consistency can be assessed. 
Personality and situational factors which may limit both behavioral 
generality and dynamic consistency should also be investigated. We can 
expect generality across different cheating tests to be diminished, for 
example, if such variables as motivation, intelligence, and expectations of 
success or failure in the particular task are not controlled. 

We would tentatively suggest that behavior generality and dynamic 
consistency both increase with age. The morality of the very young child 
may be more a matter of the rote learning of specific acts and avoidances, 
with generalization taking place only on the basis of common elements. 
After 4 or 5 years of age, when higher cognitive processes begin to play a 
more important role, generalization begins to occur on the basis of concept 
similarities. At some later point, perhaps because certain moral principles 
have been internalized, the individual may also begin to experience strains 
toward consistency between these principles and his conduct. Whether or 
not these strains are enough to produce behavior consistent with the 
principles, however, will be influenced in part by other characteristics of 
the person in interaction with situational factors. 
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APPENDIX 


Authors’ Descriptions of Discipline Techniques 
Classified in Table 1 as Love Withdrawal or Induction 


Techniques Classified as Predominantly Love Withdrawal 


Allinsmith, W., and Greening, T. (Table reference 2.) College 
students’ reports of parent’s use of the following technique: “Not punish 
you directly but ignore you till you were good again.” (The raw data 
were made available by the authors, thus enabling us to recode and re- 
analyze them in terms of the love-withdrawal and induction categories.) 
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Burton, R. V., Maccoby, E. E., and Allinsmith, W. (Table reference 
4.) Parent’s reported use of “I’m not going to talk to you until you behave 
better.” 


Grinder, R. (Table reference 6.) Same as Sears, Maccoby, and Levin 
(below). 


Hoffman, M. L., and Saltzstein, H. D. (Table reference 9.) Com- 
posite score based on reports by parents and children that the parent uses 
such techniques as: “Gives you an angry look and walks away,” “Does it 
herself but seems angry and ignores you for a while afterwards,” “Asks in 
an angry voice why you didn’t try harder,” “Says she doesn’t like children 
who don’t show respect for their parents,” “Says she won't talk to you or 
have anything to do with you unless you say you're sorry.” 


Levine, B. B. (Table reference 11.) Parent’s reported use of “I ignore 
him for a little while.” 


Sears, R. R., Maccoby, E. E., and Levin, H. (Table reference 15.) “The 
mother may simply look coldly at the child; she may turn her back, or 
refuse to listen to what he is saying; she may tell him she does not want 
to look at him until his face is smiling and pleasant. Or she may put 
him in a separate room, with the implication that he cannot be accepted 
in the family circle until he has stopped being ‘naughty.’ She may use a 
threat of separation from her, such as that she might have to go away and 
leave him unless he behaves better, or that she might have to send him 
away. She may tell him that he is making his mother unhappy, or is 
hurting her feelings, or is making her want to cry, with the implication 
that only by being good can he restore the happy loving relationship 
between them. All these actions, on the mother’s part, we regard as 
manifestations of one underlying process: the mother is indicating to the 
child that her warmth and affection toward him are conditional on his 
good behavior.” 


Sears, R., Rau, L., and Alpert, R. (Table reference 16.) Parent’s re- 
ported use of “isolation.” 


Techniques Classified as Predominantly Induction 


Allinsmith, W. (Table reference 1.) Parent’s reported use of tech- 
niques which can be characterized mainly as pointing out the effects 
of the child’s behavior—usually the effects on the child, and, less frequently, 
the effects on the parent (personal communication from the author). 
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Allinsmith, W., and Greening, T. (Table reference 2.) College 
students’ reports of parent’s use of the following techniques: “Reason 
with you calmly in such a way that you felt your mother was hurt or 
disappointed.” 


Aronfreed, J. (Table reference 3.) Parent’s reported use of the fol- 
lowing techniques: “Withdrawal of love in the form of rejecting or 
ignoring the child, indicating disappointment, refusing to speak to the 
child, or telling the child that he ought to feel bad; techniques influencing 
the child to assume or examine his own responsibility, such as asking him 
to report or account for his behavior, insisting upon his making repara- 
tion, or encouraging him in various ways to define transgressions for 
himself or to imitate his own moral responses; explanation of relevant 
standards (including ‘reasoning’ and ‘talking things over’), describing 
the consequences of his actions to the child, suggesting appropriate alterna- 
tive actions or simply telling the child what aspects of his behavior were 
unacceptable.” (Classified as induction, despite inclusion of love with- 
drawal, because they seemed to be far more heavily weighted with induc- 
tion techniques.) 


Grinder, R. (Table reference 6.) Same as Sears, Maccoby, and Levin 
(below). 


Hoffman, M. L. (Table reference 8.) Parent’s reported use of tech- 
niques containing reference to the implications of the child’s behavior for 
another person. This may take the form of referring to the direct con- 
sequences of the behavior for another, pointing out the relevant needs or 
desires of others, or explaining the motives underlying the other’s be- 
havior toward the child. 


Hoffman, M. L., and Saltzstein, H. D. (Table reference 9.) Com- 
posite score based on reports by parents and children (objective items) 
that the parent uses such techniques as: “Says she’d do it herself but she’s 
tired or not feeling well,” “Looks sad and tells you how much she liked 
the thing you broke or spoiled,’ “Reminds you how much it means to 
them for you to do well,” “Says your father will be disappointed,” “Says 
she’s hurt or disappointed by what you said”; and the parent’s reports, on 
open-ended items dealing with the child’s harmful behavior toward peers, 
that she used techniques which explicitly point out the harmful con- 
sequences of the child’s act for the victim, is solicitous of the victim in a 
manner which clearly communicates her concern to her own child, or 
suggests that the child engage in some kind of reparative behavior. 
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Levine, B. B. (Table reference 11.) Parent’s report: “I try to explain 
why what he did was wrong”; also “I reprimand him, saying he dis- 
appoints me or hurts me.” (The latter item is the one we designated as 
other-oriented.) 


Sears, R. Maccoby, E. E, and Levin, H. (Table reference 15.) 
“Reasoning involves not only the mother’s labeling of the child’s actions 
and their consequences, but also her drawing of generalizations for the 
child from things that have happened to him, so that he will be better 
able to anticipate probable outcomes of various courses of action when 
similar situations arise in the future. Usually reasoning occurs after a 
deviation, but sometimes it involves pointing out to the child, in advance, 
dangers or rewarding situations in his environment of which he would 
otherwise be unaware.” 


Sears, Rs, Rau, L., and Alpert, R. (Table reterence-10;)) Usexct 
“reasoning” as reported in mother interview or observed in parent-child 
interaction situation in laboratory setting. 


Footnotes 


1. This chapter was prepared in conjunction with a research project entitled 
Psychological Processes in Moral Development, conducted under Grant HD 02258 
from the National Institute of Child Health and Human Development. It is a 
further development and expansion of a working paper prepared for the 1962 
Conference on Character Development sponsored by the Social Science Research 
Council Committee on Socialization and Social Structure. The writer wishes to 
thank Roger Burton, John Clausen, Eleanor Maccoby, and M. Brewster Smith for 
their comments on an earlier draft. 

2. For a discussion of the methodological issues involved see Hills (1957) and 
Kendall and Lazarsfeld (1955). There is also some relevant empirical evidence: 
Hollenberg (1952) and Faigin (1952) found a lack of agreement between relations 
obtained cross-culturally and those obtained with parents and children within the 
same culture. 

3. This point was made at the conference mentioned in footnote 1. 

4. Five other studies used measures in which guilt is confounded with fear of 
external punishment, and these are not included in the review (Faigin, 1952; 
Heinicke, 1953; Hollenberg, 1952; Shaplin, 1954; Unger, 1962). Another in- 
vestigator (Allinsmith, 1960) explicitly approached the measurement of guilt from 
the first view mentioned above and assumed that because the possibility of 
detection was discounted in his story beginnings, story endings involving detection 
could be seen as indices of defenses against guilt, hence that guilt could be inferred. 
One of his stories, however, produced no such externally focused responses. Only 
the findings obtained with that story are included in the review. 

5. The value of this double scoring system for guilt has been demonstrated in a 
recent analysis of the story-completion responses in this same study. The subjects 
who had high guilt-drop scores (high maximum and low terminal guilt) were 
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found to be more similar psychologically to those whose responses reflected a con- 
cern with detection and punishment than to those who gave consistently high guilt 
responses. 

6. In the MacKinnon study there was no prize. The temptation to cheat was 
aroused by making the test answers immediately accessible to the subjects and by 
allowing them to look at certain solutions while prohibiting them from looking at 
others. 

7. The one exception was the study by Burton, Maccoby, and Allinsmith (1961). 
We classified their material deprivation score as power assertion. The score which 
combined physical punishment and scolding was not classified as power assertion, 
however. Scolding is ambiguous since it could refer to power assertion or love 
withdrawal. 

8. We wish to express our gratitude to Wesley Allinsmith for his cooperation in 
making his data available for recoding and analysis. 

9. Margaret Mead (1942) has suggested that in frontier life it was the maternal 
grandfather, as represented to the child by the mother, who served as the major 
masculine model. The father could not provide such a model because so much of 
his time was spent away from home fighting the Indians, and so forth. Though 
there may be some truth to this, we would nevertheless maintain that the frontier 
fathers did serve as much less ambiguous role models for their sons than the fathers 
of today. 

10. Power assertion related positively to hostility and induction showed a slight 
nonsignificant negative relation. Some relevant experimental evidence is also avail- 
able. Gordon and Cohn (1963) found that doll-play aggression expressed by 
children in response to frustration decreased after exposure to a story in which the 
central figure, a dog, searches unsuccessfully for friends with whom to play. 
Assuming the story arouses feelings of loneliness and anxiety over separation in the 
child—feelings akin to the emotional response to love-withdrawal techniques— 
these findings may be taken as further support for the notion that love withdrawal 
may contribute to the inhibition of hostility. 

11. It should be noted that love withdrawal might relate positively to guilt as 
defined in psychoanalytic terms, that is, as an irrational response to one’s own 
impulses. Clearly our concept of guilt is quite different from the psychoanalytic, 
pertaining as it does to the real human consequences of one’s actions. 
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To what degree is a parochial-school education a significant factor in 
the religious development of children and youth? Does this concerted 
approach to religious education contrast in 1ts effects with the less inten- 
sive efforts of most churches and synagogues? 

The authors of this chapter attempt an answer to these questions by 
making a detailed analysis of three studies of parochtal-school education. 
Through their analysis they identify several factors in religious develop- 
ment, the relative impact of these factors, and their reciprocal and cumula- 
tive effect in shaping a person’s religious life. 

These studies indicate that a parochial-school education is a secondary 
though positive factor: What emerges as the significant and primary agent 
in the religious socializing process 1s the family. All three studies converge 
on this conclusion. The evidence also indicates that when a home 1s 
characterized by an atmosphere of congeniality (with resulting identifica- 
tion with parents), then parental values are most effectively communicated. 
W hen the orientation of the family 1s religious, then the impact of outside 
religious factors (e.g., parochial-school education ) 1s minimized except to 
reinforce what the home has already established. 

The Greeley-Rossi study, which 1s examined here in some detail, is a 
significant work worthy of special attention. It builds on past research 
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and establishes an empirical base for further research in this field. As 
such, it serves as a model of definitive research and a good example of the 
kind of studies that should follow. 

Related to this chapter is Parker's review of research that assesses the 
effects of college on the religious beliefs of students (Ch. 19), and Little's 
review of the reciprocal effects of religion in public education (Ch. 8). 

For further information on the authors, see pages 566 and 864. 
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Introduction 


The purpose of this chapter is to review the literature describing the 
impact of parochial schooling on the religious development of young 
people. 

The literature in question is not extensive. While there have been many 
books and articles on the subject of parochial education and a number of 
efforts which have even been called “studies,” the authors of this chapter 
judge that only three such efforts (a) focus on the questions of religious 
development; (2) provide data by which comparisons can be made among 
groups who vary in the amount of parochial education they have received 
(including those with no parochial education); and (c) are carried on 
with sufficient methodological rigor to merit the name “research.” 

A number of publications were excluded from the present review be- 
cause they did not fill one of these three criteria. Thus because the so-called 
Notre Dame Study of Catholic Education (Neuwien, 1966), among other 
problems, does not include any data on Catholics attending public 
schools, it is impossible to tell whether there are any effects traceable 
directly to attendance at Catholic schools. While the study describes 
parochial students, the absence of data permitting comparisons with 
children having no parochial experience or partial experience makes it 
impossible to establish any causal link between parochial schooling and 
religious development. In a review of the literature on parochial education 
in general, the Notre Dame study would certainly be included but from 
this review it is necessarily excluded. 

Because of these considerations, we have limited our review to extensive 
commentaries on three studies: The National Opinion Research Center 
(NORC) report on Catholic schools (Greeley & Rossi, 1966), the Erickson 
(1962) doctoral dissertation on fundamentalist schools, and the Johnstone 
(1966) report on Missouri Synod Lutheran schools. Greeley and Rossi do 
not conceal the fact that they believe that the NORC report is the only 
one of the three that will measure up to the standards of professional 
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survey research. The Erickson sample is a convenient, nonrandom one, 
and the Johnstone analysis is simply descriptive without a foundation in 
sociological or psychological theory. This is not to criticize either of these 
authors, who displayed remarkable ingenuity in working with limited 
resources, nor is it to engage in ethnocentric chutzpah about the quality 
of NORC research. The summary of The Education of Catholic Amert- 
cans (Greeley & Rossi, 1966) and the other summaries presented in this 
chapter were done by Galen L. Gockel, who was not on the staff of the 
Catholic parochial school study. Even apart from this attempt to ensure 
objectivity, one would still be forced to say that the assertion that the 
NORC report is the only one that can be considered comprehensive pro- 
fessional research is not to say that it is a good report, but simply that it is 
the best of the very limited research efforts currently available. 

Since the literature assessing religious outcomes traceable to parochial 
education is so limited, a fairly detailed description of each of the reports 
can be presented. There will be six sections in each summary: (a) the 
sample; (6) the independent variable; (c) the dependent variable; (d) 
statistical treatment; (e) the author’s interpretation of the data; and (f) 
an evaulation and critique. 


Johnstone’s Effectiveness of Lutheran Elementary 
and Secondary Schools as Agencies of Christian Education 


The Sample 


The universe sampled is all “youth in the four high school years in the 
St. Louis and Detroit metropolitan areas who belong to the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod” (Johnstone, 1966, p. 19). Those attending a 
Lutheran high school were sampled randomly from a list provided by the 
high schools. Those not attending a Lutheran high school were sampled 
from a list of all “high school age youth,” excluding any who attended a 
Lutheran school. The lists were provided by a 50 percent sample of 
congregations. 

The size of the sample was 584, of which 548 students participated 
during 1964 and 1965. Slightly over one half were from St. Louis; two 
thirds of the respondents were currently in public high schools, and the 
balance were attending Lutheran high schools at the time of the survey. 

To what population can this study be generalized? Strictly speaking, 
the sample is an accurate cross section of Lutheran youth in just two 
metropolitan areas. However, it is probably reasonable to generalize to 
Lutheran youth in large metropolitan areas (e.g, New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, and Cleveland), since most such areas do contain 
Lutheran high schools as well as an elementary school system. However, 
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one cannot generalize (as the title of this report might suggest) to the 
entire educational establishment, since it is also heavily represented at the 
elementary level in small metropolitan areas and towns. 


The Independent Variable 


Johnstone reports that “the basic question that guided the development 
of the study was this: What difference does Lutheran parochial education 
make in the belief, attitude, and behavior patterns of Lutheran youth?” 
poet): 

The “primary independent or predictive variable” was the “proportion 
of their education gained in parochial schools, whether elementary, 
secondary, or both.” The five groups, according to their classification on 
this independent variable, are: 
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Virtually all tables in the report utilize these as the categories of the 
independent variable. 

At this point we might note that respondents attending Lutheran high 
schools cannot be included in Category V, and respondents in public high 
schools cannot be included in Category I. Johnstone does not raise this as a 
general issue to be kept in mind—although he does mention it in passing 
in the text. 


The Dependent Variable 


Johnstone’s dependent items are all single responses rather than scales or 
indices of intercorrelated responses. He takes up individual questionnaire 
items in turn, presenting the complete distribution of responses for each 
one. 

The report’s religious dependent variables fall into four areas: 

O Religious behavior.“ Chapter V of the report is entitled “Lutheran 
Youth Participate in the Congregational Life.” Variables include fre- 
quency of church attendance, prayer and Communion attendance, partici- 
pation in youth organizations, and financial contributions to church, 
among others. 

O Biblical knowledge.“ Chapter VII contains the variables dealing 
with specific biblical knowledge. Respondents were asked to identify fairly 
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obscure people and things (e.g., Nathanael and the Pentateuch), and to 
establish a temporal sequence between Old Testament figures (e.g., David 
and Joshua). 

O Lutheran doctrine. Respondents were asked whether they ac- 
cepted or agreed with a “variety of doctrines and teachings of the 
Lutheran Church, all of which are deemed highly important and quite 
central to the Lutheran faith” (p. 106). 

O Other religious questions. Finally, in Chapter IX the Johnstone 
report includes a heterogeneous group of items which are not “strictly 
doctrinal in nature but are attitudes and personal stances that stem in 
various degrees from religious sources or express assessments or judg- 
ments of what the church is doing” (p. 123). The items dealt with, among 
other things, ecumenicity, impressions of the ministry as a vocation, 
perceived conflict between the Bible and modern science, and interfaith 
dating and marriage. 


Statistical Techniques 


Johnstone uses the chi-square test. He reasons that “having a relatively 
large sample, we selected in advance the .01 level of statistical significance 
for our statistical tests,” a level which he applies routinely to all tables. 


Findings 


We shall first summarize Johnstone’s zero-order findings (those based 
on one independent variable), then the findings produced by the introduc- 
tion of the second independent variable, family type. 

O Religious behavior. The report finds a significant (chi-square, .01) 
association between the independent variable (parochial schooling) and 
(a) frequency of church attendance; (2) frequency of prayer; (c) at- 
tendance at Bible class; and (d) attendance and membership in church 
youth organizations. 

Johnstone finds no association between parochial school attendance and 
financial contributions to the church nor between parochial school at- 
tendance and whether or not respondents discussed religious questions 
with other people. 

In summary, at the zero-order level, Johnstone does find associations 
between parochial school attendance and various measures of religious 
behavior or, as he puts it, participation. 

Our discussion of his first-order findings is reserved for the next part of 
this section; however, at this point we should mention that Johnstone does 
control for his single control variable, which he terms “family back- 
ground” or “family type.” 
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O Biblical knowledge. Johnstone consistently finds parochial school 
education to be related to biblical knowledge, that is, the respondent’s 
ability to identify biblical characters and events, At the zero-order level, 
those who have had substantial amounts of parochial school education are 
clearly more able to perform well in this area. Johnstone concludes that 
parochial education does much to raise the level of biblical biographical 
knowledge. 

O Lutheran doctrine. Most of Johnstone’s data reveal that his 
independent variable is associated with various measures of agreement 
with and knowledge of basic Christian doctrine as taught in the Lutheran 
tradition, including the central doctrine of justification by faith alone. 

On a number of doctrinal items the independent variable does not pro- 
duce a difference significant at the .01 level. Two of these deal with the 
Genesis account of creation, in which Johnstone accepts the null hypothesis. 
That is, he reports no difference in the extent to which his five analytic 
groups differ in their acceptance of the idea that the Genesis account 
might not have referred to six 24-hour days, or that the Bible says the 
world was created about 6,000 years ago. It is the conclusion of his zero- 
order analysis that parochial school education is associated with a greater 
frequency of orthodox responses; he elaborates his findings, however, by 
introducing family type as a control variable, the results of which will 
appear below. 

O Other religious questions. Johnstone generally finds no differences 
traceable to parochial school education in other religious areas. Using his 
standard statistical procedure, he finds that there is no association between 
parochial school attendance and the following: 


the feeling that the Lutheran Church is too narrow and strict in many 
of its views; 

the feeling that the church should take more active interest in social 
problems; 

whether the three Lutheran denominations should join and form one 
Lutheran Church body; 

whether or not there is a conflict between the Bible and modern science. 


Throughout the entire report Johnstone applies only one control vari- 
able. He endeavors to determine whether or not significant religious differ- 
ences among the groups varying in their parochial education can be traced 
to the fact that these groups differ in terms of their parental background. 
In terms of standard survey techniques, he wants to learn whether or not 
his zero-order differences hold up under controls for family background. 

To do this, he has established a threefold classification of family type; 
that is, he has subdivided his respondents into “ideal,” “modal,” and 
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“marginal” family backgrounds. For example, the ideal Lutheran family 
is one in which both parents are members of the Lutheran Church; both 
parents are living, not divorced, and the respondent is living with them; 
both parents attend church every Sunday; and the family participates in 
family devotions. The modal Lutheran family scores less high on parental 
church attendance and family devotions; and the marginal Lutheran 
family scores lower on each of the variables which make up this index of 
family type. 

As might be expected, this control variable is very strongly correlated 
with parochial schooling, Johnstone’s independent variable. As we see 
from Table 1, almost one half (34 of 86) of the respondents from ideal 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY AMOUNT OF 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLING AND FAMILY TYPES 


Amount of Family type 
parochial =a 
schooling Ideal Modal Marginal 
I (exclusively parochial) 34 59 19 
II 20 53 36 
Il 15 26 29 
IV 3 37 27 
V (exclusively public) 14 83 96 
Total 86 258 203 


SOURCE: Johnstone (1966). 


families have had exclusively parochial education, while almost one half 
(96 of 203) of those from marginal families have had exclusively public 
education. By any statistical technique one might employ, the association 
between the independent and control variables is substantial. 

Since the independent variable (schooling) and the control variable 
(family type) are so highly correlated, and since the latter is also cor- 
related with the religious dependent variables, we can expect the control 
variable to reduce or to specify the original zero-order correlation between 
religious schooling and the various dependent variables. In other words, 
to use the data reported here, we could expect that there will be little or 
no association between parochial schooling and the religious variables 
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among students within each of the three family-type categories. Should 
this be the case, we would interpret such findings to indicate that both 
parochial school attendance and more orthodox religious attitudes stem 
from a more ideal family background. 

This is the direction Johnstone takes throughout his report. Wherever a 
significant difference is found between parochial schooling and a dependent 
variable, he applies family type as a control. The results are easily sum- 
marized. By and large, any significant differences originally found in the 
zero-order tables disappear or are specified under controls for family type. 

To be more specific, Johnstone consistently finds that parochial school 
education is uncorrelated with dependent variables among students com- 
ing from ideal families, as well as those whose families are modal, but that 
the original zero-order association remains within that group of students 
which he has classified as marginal. 

Indeed, this is the major theme of his report. Parochial schooling, he 
concludes, either has no impact on various religious dependent variables, 
or when a control for family type is applied, such impact is limited ex- 
clusively to that minority of students who come from families which are 
“marginal” by his definition. 

Johnstone concludes: 


Parochial school education has been judged effective, often 
highly effective, among youth from “marginal” Lutheran 
families. That is, where exposure to Christian education from 
other sources is minimal, a youth exposed to the parochial 
school experience finds his level of biblical knowledge and 
Lutheran doctrinal understanding, as well as his frequency of 
participation in the congregational life, measurably raised and 
improved. On the other hand, youth who have a solid Lutheran 
background and are from families at least moderately involved 
in the life and work of the local congregation are hardly ever 
measurably changed by increasing exposure to parochial edu- 
cation [p. 143]. 


Evaluation and Critique 


In evaluating Johnstone’s report we shall divide our remarks into two 
parts; first, we shall comment on some of the methodological aspects of 
his work, and then we shall consider the adequacy of his interpretation. 

First, while there may be reasonable diversity of opinion as to the level 
of significance which one uses in order to decide whether or not to accept 
the null hypothesis, it would seem that, given the variables used, John- 
stone’s rather rigid use of the .01 level is too stringent. As single-item 
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variables, his dependent variables are crude measures of the concepts 
which they purport to define, as are many such measures in survey re- 
search. Further, with all variables uncontrolled, with the exception of 
aforementioned family type, there is always serious doubt that the differ- 
ences he does observe can really be traceable to his single independent 
variable, namely, amount of parochial education. In other words, using the 
01 level of significance implies much more precision than his data actually 
contain. 

We note, as does Erickson (1967) in his review, that in 15 separate 
instances Johnstone claims that a zero-order table contains no significant 
differences, when use of the .05 level would have led to just the opposite 
conclusion. Even use of the more demanding .025 level would, in a 
number of cases, have led him to conclude that there is a significant 
difference in the table at hand and therefore that parochial school educa- 
tion does indeed exert an impact. 

Further, in a number of cases because a chi-square test does not reach 
the .01 level of significance, Johnstone either ignores percentage differences 
between Groups I and V, which are apparent upon visual inspection, or 
dismisses them with a brief reference. For example, his test of significance 
leads him to conclude that parochial school education and acceptance of 
the Genesis creation account are unrelated. However, upon inspection we 
notice that while 83 percent of those with no parochial school education 
accept an unorthodox statement regarding the Genesis creation account, 
only 68 percent of those with complete parochial school education accept 
this unorthodox statement, a reasonably substantial percentage-point 
difference of 15 points. Frequently throughout the chapter which we are 
considering, percentage-point differences between the extreme groups of 
12 to 24 points pass unnoticed as Johnstone hews to his decision to treat 
as not significant those associations which fail to reach the .01 level in a 
chi-square test computed over the entire table. 

A second major methodological shortcoming which has, of course, theo- 
retical implications, is Johnstone’s consistent neglect of other variables 
which might explain associations leading to the conclusion that parochial 
school education has an impact on religious behavior or knowledge. We 
are forced to assume a situation which lacks face validity; that is, that the 
five groups distinguished by varying amounts of parochial school educa- 
tion are, on other important variables, indistinguishable from each other. 
For example, we must assume that there is no difference among them in 
their sex composition; that, although they differ in extent of parochial 
school education, they are similar in socioeconomic status; that they have 
similar ethnic composition, and that they represent approximately similar 
immigrant generations. 
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Method and theory are, of course, interrelated, and a discussion of the 
former takes us into a consideration of the latter. Johnstone’s report must 
be described as descriptive rather than theoretical or interpretative. As 
long as he limits himself to the one control variable, namely, family type, 
there is virtually nothing he can do in the way of a theoretical interpreta- 
tion of his findings. Indeed, there is very little acknowledgment of or 
reference to either sociological or psychological research and theory. 

We should acknowledge the possibility that the descriptive nature of 
the study may have been consistent with the interests and goals of the 
study’s clients, local Lutheran organizations, and that it also reflects the 
limited resources, namely, money and data-processing facilities, which 
Johnstone had at his disposal. 

Nevertheless, Johnstone’s major finding seems to be unassailable. It is 
difficult to imagine any other variable (e.g., social status, IQ, ethnicity, or 
sex) explaining so much of the apparent impact of parochial school educa- 
tion on the various religious dependent variables. One could argue that 
Johnstone was justified in ignoring other possible explanations for the 
impact of parochial education on religious behavior and knowledge once 
it became apparent that family type was so powerful a control variable. 
This argument would be more convincing had the author given evidence 
that he was aware of such alternative explanations and indeed had re- 
ported the results of attempts to control for other variables. 

Johnstone’s analysis leads to further questions. First, in view of the 
substantial association between family type and parochial schooling, the 
nature of the research task changes. That is, it is no longer adequate to ask 
whether or not parochial schooling leads to greater religiosity among the 
teen-agers in the sample, but one must now attempt to explain why it is 
that parents whose religious practices warrant their being classified as 
ideal send their children to parochial schools at a greater rate than do 
the modal or marginal parents. Is sending one’s children to.a parochial 
school simply one more manifestation of adult piety? Is it an attempt on 
the part of the more affluent segment of a third-immigrant generation to 
reestablish ties with its ethnic heritage? 

A second theoretical area which Johnstone leaves unexplored is the 
rather consistent specification of his original zero-order associations under 
controls for family type. That is, assuming the validity of his finding that 
it is the youth from marginal Lutheran families who are most affected by 
parochial education, what is the process by which this comes about? Is it 
simply that the school substitutes for family religious training and 
precepts? A theoretical elaboration in this area might have led to a 
contribution to the literature on childhood and adolescent socialization, 
particularly religious socialization. 
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In summary, then, there are two major substantive points to be made. 
First, Johnstone’s data reveal that parochial education does affect religious 
behavior and biblical knowledge. Further, relaxing the somewhat stringent 
O1 level of significance, we are forced to conclude that it affects knowledge 
of religious doctrine as well. In this regard it should be recalled that this 
is a study of teen-agers, and those who have experienced parochial educa- 
tion are either doing so currently or have done so fairly recently. Thus the 
study cannot answer the crucial question (to religious educators) of 
whether or not the effects of religious education extend into adult life. 

Second, there is substantial support for Johnstone’s main conclusion that 
the impact of religious schooling on youth is limited only to those from 
families where parental contact with the organized church is tenuous. 


Greeley and Rossi’s Education of Catholic Americans 


The Sample 

The Greeley-Rossi report (1966) includes two samples which will 
concern us here. First, there is the adult sample of American Catholics 
who in 1963 were 23 to 57 years of age. It is a cross section of the popula- 
tion sampled, being based on the national sampling frame of the National 
Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago. Second, the adolescents 
residing in these households provided an unbiased cross section of young 
Catholics. Of the total number of questionnaires returned, only those 
from adolescents currently enrolled in high school were retained for 
analysis. 

Responses from 2,071 adults were elicited by personal interviews. The 
teen-agers completed self-administered questionnaires; after deducting 
those who were not currently attending high school, 734 questionnaires 
were included in the analysis. 


The Independent Variable 


In this section, as in succeeding sections, we shall first discuss the 
adolescent sample before turning to a consideration of the sample of adult 
Catholics. 

Greeley and Rossi divided their sample of adolescents into three groups 
varying in their extent of enrollment in Catholic schools (p. 184). Accord- 
ing to the authors’ description, the all-Catholic group contains those who 
“are presently in Catholic high schools.” The some-Catholic group in- 
cludes those who “are not in Catholic high schools at present but were in 
Catholic schools at one time.” The no-Catholic group contains those who 
had “never attended Catholic schools.” (Apparently, then, those adolescents 
who attended a public elementary school but a Catholic high school were 
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included in the all-Catholic group. Since the term “all-Catholic” implies 
that the respondent has been exclusively in Catholic schools—that is, from 
first grade to the present—it would seem that accuracy would require that 
this group be termed “presently in Catholic high school.”) 

Similarly, in the adult sample a trichotomy expressing different levels 
of parochial education was used. The “all-Catholic” group contained those 
who had received all of their elementary education in Catholic schools and 
either did not attend secondary schools or received all of their secondary 
education in Catholic schools. Those in the “some-Catholic” category 
attended both Catholic and public schools. The “no-Catholic” group had 
neither elementary nor secondary Catholic high school experience. For 
both samples the independent variable contained these three categories; the 
variable is termed “school attendance” or “educational background.” 


The Dependent Variables 


Among the adolescents the authors present their religious dependent 
variables in the form of indices, or scores based on a number of question- 
naire items which are designed to measure the same concept. The bulk 
of the analysis deals with five indices. The sacramental index measures 
the respondents’ extent of participation in formal religious obligations. 
The doctrinal-orthodoxy index is composed of items relating to central 
teachings of the church. The religious-knowledge index is a six-item test 
of theological knowledge drawn from a standardized larger test currently 
administered in some Catholic high schools. A religious-extremism index 
is composed of two items which ask whether the respondent agrees that 
“love of neighbor is more important than not eating meat on Friday” and 
“a family should have as many children as possible and God will provide 
for them.” In addition to these manifestly “religious” variables, the authors 
use indices with the following names in their analysis of the adolescent 
sample: the honesty index, the sexual-mores index, the anti-civil-liberties 
index, the anti-Semitism index, and the racism index. 

In the adult sample the religious dependent variables are in the areas of 
church attendance and reception of the sacraments, attitude toward church 
authority, religious knowledge, moral or ethical orthodoxy, participation 
in church organizations, and doctrinal orthodoxy. In Chapter III of the 
report each questionnaire item is considered separately, although the items 
are grouped into the substantive religious areas noted above. For each 
item, the percentage giving the “correct” or “orthodox” response is noted. 
For example, we are given the percentage of the respondents correctly 
identifying the Ninth Commandment as the one forbidding uncharitable 
talk; the percentage attending Mass at least once a week; the percentage 
of the respondents who say that it is untrue that a good man can earn 
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heaven by his own efforts alone. In Chapter IV the individual items are 
combined into two indices similar in nature to those discussed above in 
the adolescent sample. 


Statistical Treatment 


In analyzing the adolescent sample (Ch. VIII), the authors cross- 
tabulated their independent variable by the various indices which con- 
stitute their dependent variables. Typically, they present the “per cent of 
adolescents scoring high” on an index within each of the three groups 
varying in the amount of Catholic education they have had. Percentage 
differences which are significant at the .05 level are identified as being 
“significantly different.” Further, the data which yielded the percentage 
computations are also used to generate gamma‘ associations. Thus each 
association between the independent variable and each dependent index is 
subjected to a test of significance (which depends on the sample size) and 
a measure of association (which does not). 

Normally, after the zero-order association (the association between the 
dependent variable and one independent variable) is presented using 
both percentages and gammas, the authors look to see whether the apparent 
association might be explained by the fact that both variables are as- 
sociated with some third or control variable. Rather than presenting 
many-celled percentage table, the authors substantially summarize their 
data by presenting either partial gamma associations (i.e., the association 
between the independent and dependent variables within each category 
of the control variable) or net partial gammas (a single summary gamma 
which indicates the extent to which the two variables are associated after 
the general effect of the control variables has been taken into account). 
The authors control for “parental religiousness” (a variable akin to that 
used by Johnstone), ethnicity, the availability of parochial schools, re- 
ligiousness of spouse, educational level, sex, and parental Catholic school 
attendance. 

When the authors feel that the net partial association summarizes too 
drastically and fails to indicate the interactions among the variables, they 
present the standard multivariate percentage table; Tables 4.7 and 4.14 
are examples. 


Major Findings 


Since the other research reviewed here deals with young people in 
school, we shall begin this section with a consideration of Chapter VIII 
of the Greeley-Rossi report, which is based on the adolescent sample. The 


1 A brief introduction to the gamma statistic is presented in Greeley and Rossi (1966). 
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major zero-order finding relative to specifically religious variables is that 
attendance at parochial schools leads to higher religious performance. On 
the sacramental index, on the doctrinal orthodoxy index, and on the re- 
ligious knowledge index, those in the “all-Catholic” group score higher 
than those in the “some-Catholic” group; and those in the latter group 
score higher than those in the “no-Catholic” group. All percentage differ- 
ences on these three indices are statistically significant, and the gamma 
associations are substantial. The greatest impact of education in Catholic 
schools is in the area of religious knowledge, the gamma reaching .67. The 
authors observe that it is quite clear that Catholic education makes a very 
considerable difference in religious behavior and attitudes, at least in the 
short run. : 

The authors ask whether the apparent impact of Catholic education 
might stem in fact from other background characteristics of adolescents 
whose parents sent them to parochial schools. Using the net partial gamma 
statistic, the investigators find that the impact of religious schooling on 
the religious dependent variables remains virtually unaffected under 
controls for parental religiousness (and parental socio-economic status). 
However, using individual partial gammas (Table 8.3), the authors con- 
clude that “those who came from very religious families are less likely to 
be influenced by Catholic education than those who came from less 
religious families,” or to put it differently, the lower the religiousness of 
the parental family, the stronger the influence of Catholic schooling on 
adolescents’ religious behavior. Nevertheless, unlike Johnstone’s study (in 
which the students from ideal families were virtually unaffected by 
parochial schooling), there was still a reasonably strong impact of parochial 
schooling among the Catholic students from the most religious parental 
backgrounds (e.g., a partial gamma of .35 on the sacramental index). In 
sum, controls for parental religiousness reduce but by no means eliminate 
the impact of parochial education on Catholic adolescents. 

We move now from a discussion of the adolescent findings to a discus- 
sion of the data generated by the adult sample. Answering the basic 
question, “Does parochial education have a religious outcome?” the 
authors conclude that the association between parochial education and 
various religious measures is modest. In their basic table (Table 4.1) they 
show gamma associations running from .12 to .30; the strongest impact of 
parochial education on adults is in religious knowledge and formal re- 
ligious behavior as measured by the sacramental index. Because of the 
relatively large sample sizes in the three analytic groups, the data yielding 
the modest gamma associations also give statistically significant percentage 
differences. 

Having established the moderate association between parochial school- 
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ing and religious outcomes among adults, the authors proceed to determine 
whether these associations are maintained under controls for various third 
variables. They apply controls for 15 variables of three different types: 
“demographic factors,” such as age, sex, and ethnic background; “social 
class variables” of the respondent and his parents; and “religiousness” of 
the respondent’s childhood and family. 

Table 4.2 is one of the basic tables of the report; it presents the zero- 
order gamma association between religious schooling and each of six re- 
ligious indices, as well as the net partial gamma for these variables under 
controls for 15 control variables. By and large, there is no reduction in the 
original zero-order gamma associations, once controls are applied. That is, 
the association between amount of Catholic education and religious be- 
havior as adults generally is unaffected by a wide range of control variables. 
The authors conclude, “That no such diminution occurs under almost all 
the controls implies that the apparent consequences of Catholic education 
can be attributed to Catholic schools with some degree of confidence” 
(p-220)5 

But there are two variables which do “diminish the connection between 
Catholic education and adult behavior,” namely, the religiousness of the 
respondent’s parents and his ethnic background. A closer inspection of the 
effect of parental religiousness reveals that this control variable specifies 
the original relationship. When the partial associations are inspected, it is 
those adults from the very religious parental backgrounds among whom 
the original association is the strongest; conversely, among those of 
limited parental religiousness, the association between Catholic education 
and adult religious behavior is very weak if it exists at all. 

The authors interpret their findings by introducing the concept of a 
“multiplier effect” (pp. 86-89). That is, it is their view that a devout 
family environment is necessary before the parochial school, as an agent 
of religious socialization, has an effect on the child. Put negatively, it 
would appear that among adults whose childhoods had not been spent in 
an environment of parental religiousness, the school has been unable to 
stimulate greater religiousness. The school therefore appears to act as a 
reinforcer; it is successful if there is something to reinforce, but it cannot 
succeed if there is nothing to reinforce. 

The second control variable which the authors pursue in some detail is 
ethnicity, since in the basic Table 4.2 they noted that a control for this 
variable noticeably reduced the original zero-order gamma _ association 
between parochial education and various dependent religious variables. 
They wonder whether the apparent association between Catholic educa- 
tion and adult behavior stems simply from the fact that devout ethnic 
groups tend to send their children to Catholic schools in large proportions; 
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in methodological terms, they want to determine whether a correlation 
between the control variable (ethnicity) and the independent variable 
(amount of Catholic education) “explains” the original association. At the 
same time, they look to see whether a “specification” of the original re- 
lationship has occurred; that is, whether or not it holds within some 
groups but not others. They find that it is among the Irish and Germans 
(as defined by father’s ethnicity) that parochial schooling has its greatest 
impact on adult behavior. They note that it is these two groups which 
have traditionally been more devout. The authors raise many questions 
with respect to the effect of membership in the various ethnic groups but 
do not attempt to answer them, primarily because of the primitive state of 
research into American ethnic groups, but also because further analysis 
was inhibited by the small case bases one confronts after dividing a 
random cross section into many subgroups. 

In comparing the ethnic groups, the authors note that the Irish and 
Germans are apparently affected in their adult religious behavior by both 
their parents’ religiousness and the extent of parochial education to which 
they have been exposed. In contrast, neither of these two variables is 
associated with adult religious behavior (as measured by the sacramental 
index) among the Italians or Poles. The report speculates that the Germans 
and the Irish are more strongly influenced by authorities in the home and 
school, and the Poles and Italians by peer-group members. 

The authors also subject their zero-order association to a control for 
religiousness of spouse. It is possible, they claim, “before the data,” that 
graduates of parochial schools tend to marry comparatively devout 
spouses, and it is the latter fact which leads them to greater levels of re- 
ligious practice. The data reveal that the impact of parochial schooling on 
adults’ religious behavior is apparent only among those respondents whose 
spouses exhibit a high level of religious practice. Putting this together with 
the findings regarding parental religiousness, the authors state: 


Something of a pattern begins to emerge: religious education 
does indeed have an impact on the adult lives of its students, 
but only when the social context of childhood or adulthood 
supports and emphasizes the values learned in the school. 
Religious education apparently works when there is constant 
reinforcement from outside the school [p. 101]. 


Thus religiousness of the family of origin affects an adult’s practice in- 
directly by raising the probability that he will marry a devout spouse; and 
among those who do have devout spouses, levels of religious practice are 


high. 
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Evaluation and Critique 


One strength of the present report is a design which permits the 
analyst to raise issues and suggest answers of a longitudinal nature. Short 
of conducting a panel study extending over many decades, simultaneous 
cross sections of different age groups provide the best study design from 
which inferences can be made regarding changes over time. The difficulties 
inherent in making longitudinal deductions from simultaneous cross 
sections are apparent to the authors and they deal with this issue in their 
discussion of “erosion of impact” of parochial schooling (p. 183). 

With this as a backdrop, we are confronted with the following general 
findings: 

1. Among contemporary adolescents, religious education makes a sub- 
stantial impact in a number of areas of religious life. But among adults, 
who vary widely in the length of time since their schooling, the impact of 
parochial school is limited to moderate. These are the basic zero-order 
findings. 

2. Among the adolescents, it is those from the least devout family 
environments among whom parochial school education is most effective, 
although its impact among those from less devout families is by no means 
negligible. Among the adults, on the other hand, it is among those who 
report relatively religious parental environments that a positive impact of 
parochial education is still discerned. 

How are these findings to be integrated? As the authors point out, 
there is apparently substantial erosion of whatever impact parochial 
schooling did have on students while they were in attendance. Therefore a 
slight reconceptualization is possible. Those factors which are associated 
with high religious practice among adults can thus be viewed as factors 
which support, sustain, or reinforce attitudes, knowledge, and behavior 
learned in parochial school. It is from this perspective, then, that the 
authors treat the variables of family religiousness and religiousness of 
spouse. 

The main conclusion generated by the adult sample can be summarized 
in the sketch below. 


Parochial 


va Education ~o 
Adult 
Religiousness ~~ we Behavior 


Spouse’s 
Religiousness 


Parental 
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The original focus of interest was the relationship between parochial 
education and adult behavior, As a result of the data presented in Chapter 
IV, it became possible to view parental religiousness as an important 
antecedent to parochial education, and spouse’s religiousness as an im- 
portant intervening variable between education and adult behavior. Ac- 
cording to the authors’ formulation, the link between parochial education 
and adult behavior is especially strong among those who have married 
devout spouses; and such marriages themselves are somewhat dependent 
upon attendance at Catholic schools and upon devout families of origin. 

In using spouse’s religiousness as an intervening variable the authors 
are probably on their thinnest ice. Whether one merely views the four 
variables above as connected in a simple chronological chain, or whether 
one develops a slightly more complicated formulation as did the authors, 
the respondent's behavior is still viewed as the dependent phenomenon. 
One might well ask whether there is any logical reason for not viewing 
the spouse’s behavior as the dependent variable. That is, it is just as reason- 
able to assume that the spouse’s high level of religious involvement stems 
from the respondent’s religiousness as it is to assume that the spouse is the 
agent of causality. Admittedly, there is a correlation between two marriage 
partners’ religious behavior; in the absence of longitudinal data, how- 
ever, it is risky to conclude in survey analysis that either the respondent 
or his spouse is the “cause” of the other’s level of religiousness. 

A parallel problem is the implication that we know what the spouse’s 
religious level was at the time of marriage. The authors, for example, con- 
clude that the main effect of the school is in predisposing that the re- 
spondent will marry a devout spouse. The implication is inescapable that 
the past religious level of the spouse is somehow known and fixed, and 
that it sustains the respondent in his own religious behavior. Actually, of 
course, it is the present behavior of the spouse of which we have some 
estimate, behavior which could well have undergone substantial modifica- 
tion since marriage, being influenced not in the least part by the religious- 
ness of our respondent. A 25-year panel study is obviously needed here. 

From a social scientific point of view this study clearly surpasses the 
other two reviewed here. The authors are informed by sociological theory 
and have used it in selecting the control variables which might affect their 
initial zero-order findings. When their correlations stand up under statisti- 
cal controls, the findings are explained with reference to past theory and 
research. 

Having access to the facilities and resources necessary to mount a nation- 
wide interview survey is an asset which makes possible fairly sophisticated 
research, Yet adequate support is a necessary but not sufficient prerequi- 
site for competent research. The art of the analyst is also a necessary 
ingredient, as is evident from this report. 
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Erickson’s Differential Effects of Public and 
Sectarian Schooling on the Religiousness of the Child 


The Sample 


The sample consisted of 212 students attending grades six through 
eight, residing in urban and suburban areas in Midwestern and South- 
western states. Those attending sectarian schools were located through 
the cooperation of leaders of 5 “Fundamentalist” day schools; those 
attending public schools through the cooperation of pastors in 10 funda- 
mentalist churches. The selection of churches and schools was nonrandom; 
the author states that data were unavailable for identifying the population 
of which the subjects could be considered representative, and therefore 
random sampling procedures were viewed as fortuitous. 

The author does not provide more precise information as to the denomi- 
nation(s) or groups of which the children’s families were members; the 
terms “Fundamentalist” and “sectarian” are the most specific ones used. 


The Independent Variable 


Erickson’s independent variable is labeled “sectarian schooling status” or 
“schooling status (public vs. sectarian).” A basic dichotomy (public school 
vs. sectarian school students) was further dichotomized to yield four 
groups varying in sectarian school experience. The four groups are funda- 
mental to the analysis of variance which constitutes the author’s analysis. 
They are: 


Group 1. In public school; probably would not have attended sectarian 
schools if available (N=52). 


Group 2. In public school; probably would have attended sectarian 
schools if available (N=38). 


Note: Public school subjects, who constitute the first two 
groups, were drawn from communities in which no funda- 
mentalist day school was available. Parents of the respondents 
were asked about their “desire to patronize such schools.” A 
decision was made as to whether the subjects would have 
attended sectarian schools had they been available, and they 
were allocated into group 1 or 2, accordingly. 


Group 3. In sectarian school; had attended for less than 4 years 
(N=60). 


Group 4. In sectarian school; had attended for 4 years or more (N=62). 
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Thus the four groups apparently were designed to provide a continuum 
in which respondents ranged from those who had no sectarian education 
to those whose education was completely sectarian. However, Groups 1 
and 2 do not differ in their extent of sectarian education, and the groups 
thus do not lie along a single dimension. Although the goal of the re- 
search is to determine the effect of church-sponsored education, it is clear 
that any observed differences between the first two groups cannot be 
attributed to differential exposure to sectarian schooling. 


Dependent Variable 


The study has one dependent variable termed Delta Religiousness or 
Subject Religiousness. According to the author: 


the present study defines Delta Religiousness in terms of the 
sum of scores achieved by a given subject in responses to a 
particular set of questions. This set of questions, in turn, is 
intended to estimate the extent to which a subject conforms 
with certain important religious expectations of Fundamentalist 


groups |p. 39]. 


After a substantial amount of consultation with fundamentalist leaders, 
pretesting and validating, Erickson identified 17 items which together 
constituted his dependent variable. The items are presented in Appendix 
F of the dissertation, where they are classified as items relating to (a) 
mysticism, (2) dogma, (c) piety, (¢) agreement with separatistic values, 
and (f) separatistic behavior. Each response carried with it a certain 
number of points—the more “correct” the response, the greater the number 
of points. Each respondent’s score on the dependent variable was the sum 
of his scores on the individual items. The distribution of respondents on 
Delta Religiousness was so skewed to the religious end that an X° 
transformation of the scores was required before the distribution ap- 
proached normality. 


Statistical Treatment 


Erickson’s statistical technique is the analysis of variance. He typically 
compares the mean religiousness scores among the analytic groups in 
question, and uses the F-ratio to test whether the difference between group 
means is statistically significant. 

Erickson begins by performing a one-way analysis of variance comparing 
his four schooling groups on mean religiousness. He also performs a one- 
way analysis between religiousness and each of the following variables 
which he feels might confound the effect of schooling on religiousness: 
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social positions, IQ, sex, grade in school, parent religiousness, home con- 
geniality, and child’s church involvement. The analysis reveals that the 
last three are related to his dependent variable, so Erickson includes them 
in a subsequent four-way analysis of variance along with his major 
independent variable, schooling status. 

The three control (or confounding) variables were generated as follows: 


if 


Parent Religiousness: A parent of each child in the study filled out 
a questionnaire which included a number of items dealing with 
“parent religiousness.” The parental family was awarded points de- 
pending on each spouse’s responsibilities held in the church, how 
long each claimed to be a “born-again” Christian, how many church 
activities were attended weekly by each, what proportion of the 
family income went for the church and other Christian causes, and 
frequency of family worship in the home. In the analysis of variance 
the sample is divided into four groups of approximately equal size, 
based on their parents’ scores on this variable. 


Home Congeniality: Five items on the student’s questionnaire gen- 
erated this variable. They elicited the respondent’s happiness with 
his father and mother, and his ability to talk things over with them. 
Again, in the one-way analysis of variance with religiousness as the 
dependent variable, the respondents were divided into four ap- 
proximately equal groups on this variable. 


Church Involvement: The child’s score on this variable depended on 
the frequency of his attendance at various church activities and pro- 
grams, and four groups were constructed. 


After finding that these three variables were associated with his de- 
pendent variable, religiousness, Erickson concludes that this identifies 


them 


as variables that should be controlled in a subsequent analysis 
of possible differences between (schooling) groups 1-4... . 
The variables Parent Religiousness, Home Congeniality, and 
Church Involvement remaining to be controlled, the subjects 
were differentiated in terms of Table 15, and four-way analysis 
of variance was performed | pp. 66, 68]. 


Major Findings 


Erickson’s two major findings are based on the four-way analysis-of- 
variance problem (Table 15). His first conclusion deals with his major 
question, the influence of church-sponsored education: 
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This tendency for sectarian school groups to obtain higher 
mean scores than public school groups was neither consistent 
nor statistically significant |p. 68]. 


In another place Erickson (1964) phrases this finding thus: 


There was no evidence that the sectarian school subjects (even 
subjects in Group 4, with four years or more in sectarian 
schools) were more religious than the public school subjects 
when home and church backgrounds were controlled. . . . 
There was no evidence that public school subjects whose 
parents wanted to patronize sectarian schools (Group 2) were 
more religious than public school subjects whose parents did 
not want to patronize sectarian schools (Group 1), when home 
and church backgrounds were otherwise controlled. . . . The 
findings of the present study lend no support to the view 
that sectarian education is more conducive to religious de- 
velopment than is public education. .. . This fact is the more 
surprising since the sectarian schools in the study succeeded 
in controlling, at least to some extent, the nature of the 
subjects’ peer groups. 


It is Erickson’s second major conclusion which occupies most of his 
attention and which leads him into theory for an explanation. He observes, 
from the analysis of variance in Table 15, that “the mean scores for Delta 
Religiousness represented a statistically significant three-factor interaction 
involving the variables Parent Religiousness, Home Congeniality, and 
Church Involvement” (1964, p. 68). 

The author then abandons schooling status, the independent variable 
which had represented the primary interest early in his research, and goes 
on to explore the interaction effect on religiousness noted above. 

Erickson proceeds from the observation that “none of these independent 
variables may be seen as having any single effect upon the dependent 
variable; each may have two or more different effects, depending on the 
levels obtaining with respect to the other two independent variables” 
(1964, p. 87). 

In three tables (Tables 16-18), Erickson determines the effect of each 
variable on Delta Religiousness, simultaneously controlling for the other 
two. The 12 differences in mean religiousness are summarized below in 


Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF ASSOCIATIONS BETWEEN EACH OF THREE VARIABLES AND 
RELIGIOUSNESS OF FUNDAMENTALIST STUDENTS, 
CONTROLLING SIMULTANEOUSLY FOR THE OTHER TWO VARIABLES 


The association between 
Parental Religiousness 


and Delta Religiousness . . 


... and Church 


Involvement is 


The association between 
Home Congeniality 


and Delta Religiousness . . . 


...and Church 


Involvement is 


The association between 
Church Involvement 


and Delta Religiousness . . . 


...and Parental 
Religiousness is 


HIGH 
LOW 


HIGH 
LOW 


HIGH 
LOW 


... when Home Congeniality is 

HIGH Low 
Significant (1) Significant (2) 
Significant (3) Nes: (4) 


(From Table 16) 


... when Parental Religiousness is 
HIGH LOW 
NeS: (5) Nee (6) 
Significant (7) Nee: (8) 
(From Table 17) 


... when Home Congeniality is 
HIGH Low 
NGS: (9) Significant (10) 
Significant (11) Neos (12) 
(From Table 18) 


SOURCE: Erickson (1962). Summary of relationships in Tables 16-18. 


To assist the reading of this table and to give a flavor of the author’s 
style, we shall quote from his analysis of these data: 


On the basis of the analyses represented in Tables 16-18, it was 


found that: 


(1) Parent Religiousness was not significantly associated with 
Delta Religiousness when Home Congeniality and Church 
Involvement were both low. 

(2) Parent Religiousness was positively associated with Delta 
Religiousness when Home Congeniality and Church In- 
volvement were both high, but not to so great an extent as 
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when Home Congeniality was high and Church Involve- 
ment was low. ... 

(6) Church Involvement was not associated with Delta Re- 
ligiousness either when Parent Religiousness and Home 
Congeniality were both low [1962, pp. 72-74]. 


Erickson also observes that “the highest mean (on Delta Religiousness) in 
Tables 16-18 occurred when all three variables were at the high level, but 
the converse did not hold: the lowest mean occurred when Church In- 
volvement and Parent Religiousness were low and Home Congeniality 
was high” (p. 74). 

Erickson then proceeds to seek a theory which will lend coherence to the 
findings embodied in these 12 differences. His major unifying concept is 
that of “identification with a congenial religious model.” He notes that 
“religious attitudes are acquired when a significant religious figure is 
available for the child’s identification and when the congeniality of the 
figure facilitates such identification” (p. 88). 

The concept of identification (as measured by Home Congeniality) does 
not serve to explain all of the 12 associations, or lack of them, which 
Erickson found. He invokes the notion of a “religious superego” (p. 90) to 
explain all but one of the remaining findings. He then tackles the only 
finding which has eluded a theoretical explanation in terms of his two 
primary “theoretical viewpoints suggested thus far—the concept of identi- 
fication with a congenial religious figure and the idea that a ‘religious 
superego’ may be developed even in response to an uncongenial religious 
parent.” 


Evaluation and Critique 


Obvious problems of generalizing beyond the sample haunt this study. 
In addition to the admittedly fortuitous nature of the students sampled, the 
author had problems obtaining questionnaires from the parents, whose 
responses were crucial to the main analysis. As a result of parental non- 
response, the nonsectarian students studied represent 60 percent of those 
originally filling out questionnaires; the sectarian students represent 70 
percent. 

Yet no empirical generalizations in sociology are based on one piece of 
research. The Erickson study is the third of three contemporaneous ones 
we are reviewing here, dealing with a third religious group. (We now 
have reports on Missouri Synod Lutherans, Catholics, and funda- 
mentalists.) 

It is with this perspective that we trust Erickson’s major finding (Table 
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15), that sectarian schools have little religious consequences for adolescents 
once controls for family religiousness are applied. Johnstone and Erickson 
actually conclude that this control eliminates any effect traceable to 
schooling; Greeley-Rossi (Table 8.3) conclude that this control slightly 
reduces it. 

A reanalysis of the interactions summarized in the Erickson table above 
is possible. A closer inspection of Erickson’s data reveals that in 2 of the 
12 cells the associations are more ambiguous than the simple distinction 
between “significant” and “not significant” would suggest. The cells in 
question are (1) and (6); the reasons for reclassifying the relationships 
found are as follows: 

The data summarized in cell (1), according to Erickson, indicate a 
significant association between parental religiousness and delta religious- 
ness when both home congeniality and church involvement are high. How- 
ever, the raw data in Table 16 reveal that the high and low groups on 
parental religiousness (among those who are high on each of the other 
two variables) differ on the dependent variable by an amount which is 
barely significant at the .025 level. 

It thus seems reasonable to identify the association in cell (1) as border- 
line or ambiguous rather than significant. In view of error introduced by 
the crudeness of survey research measures in general and particularly the 
ones in this study, the admittedly nonrandom nature of the sample, and 
the arbitrariness of a specific level of statistical significance, a faithful 
reporting of the data would withhold judgment on the significance of this 
association. We classify it as a borderline case. 

Similarly, in cell (6), Erickson concludes that “home congeniality was 
not significantly associated with Delta Religiousness . . . when parent 
religiousness was low and church involvement was high” (p. 73). Erick- 
son claims that the difference must be considered nonsignificant, but the 
association is almost significant at his established .025 level. We again re- 
serve judgment and classify this association as borderline. Different meas- 
ures, a different level of significance, and a sample from which one could 
generalize might have nudged the association into the significant category. 

Having reclassified cells (1) and (6) as borderline, we reinspect the 
table and note that in each fourfold table the high-high and low-low cells 
contain associations which are not significant (or borderline). Further the 
high-low and low-high cells contain associations which are significant (or 
borderline). 

Substantively speaking, this pattern implies that each of the three 
variables has a positive association with the dependent variable, Delta 
Religiousness, when the respondents are high on one of the other two 
variables. However, each has no impact when the respondent scores high 
on both or neither of the other two. 
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To generalize beyond these specific data, it appears that each of the 
three independent variables here cannot produce an effect in the religious- 
ness of respondents who score low on both of the other factors. Further, 
each is not needed to produce an effect on the already high religiousness 
of the respondents who score high on both of the other factors. Or, to put 
it differently, the presence or absence of any one of the influences makes a 
difference in religiousness if one of the others is already at work. 

This reformulation permits us to operate at a level of generality one 
plane higher than did Erickson. Rather than attempting to invoke addi- 
tional theories until each one of the 12 associations is explained, we are able 
to say that the pattern of associations involving the three variables suggests 
our major generalization, namely, that each of the influences has an im- 
pact on religiousness where one of the other two is already present. 

Our reformulation does not challenge Erickson’s major conclusions, 
namely, that parochial schooling fails to show religious outcomes and that 
specific combinations of high Home Congeniality, Parental Religiousness, 
and Church Involvement are associated with religiousness among students. 

The general perspective of socialization, and Erickson’s specific focus on 
the family as the primary agent of religious socialization still stand. Par- 
ticularly impressive is the concept of identification as indexed by the 
variable Home Congeniality. The highest mean score on Delta Religious- 
ness (2,734) is among those who are high on all three variables; the 
lowest mean score (1,003) is among those who are low on Parent Re- 
ligiousness, low on Church Involvement, but high on Home Congeniality. 
In both groups high Home Congeniality (translated as high identification 
with parents) promotes an acceptance of the parental religious values. In 
the former group high Parent Religiousness and active Church Involve- 
ment (which can be viewed as a product of Parent Religiousness) transmit 
values to the student via the process of identification. In the latter group 
low Parental Religiousness and Church Involvement lead, via high identi- 
fication, to low student religiousness. 

Having said all the above, one must express a reservation about one of 
the variables used, namely (child’s) Church Involvement. The variables 
Home Congeniality and Parent Religiousness are clearly prior in time to 
the dependent variable and thus satisfy one of the criteria for establishing 
a causal relationship. However, the same cannot be said for Church In- 
volvement. It may be true that Church Involvement and the dependent 
variable, Delta Religiousness, are associated. But they are contemporaneous 
factors. One could argue that Delta Religiousness affects Church Involve- 
ment with as much justification as did Erickson in arguing that Church 
Involvement was somehow causal and Religiousness was the dependent 
variable. 

Wondering what would happen were the analysis limited to the two 
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variables which are clearly prior, namely, Parent Religiousness and Home 
Congeniality, we reinspected the author’s analysis of variance (Table 15). 
Surprisingly, we found that the analysis revealed a statistically significant 
interaction which Erickson either missed or chose not to report. The 
interaction involving these two variables carries with it an F-ratio virtually 
as high as the interaction which he did report and analyze. Since this 
interaction excludes Church Involvement, which cannot be said to be 
causal on the dependent variable, it seemed a sounder procedure to pursue 
it. A reanalysis yields the following 2x2 table, in which each of the two 
variables is dichotomized, and the mean score on Delta Religiousness is the 
cell entry. 


TABLE 3 
MEAN SCORES ON RELIGIOUSNESS AMONG STUDENTS 
CLASSIFIED ON THE VARIABLES 
HOME CONGENIALITY AND PARENT RELIGIOUSNESS 


Home Congeniality 


High Low Difference 
High —689 
Parent 
Religiousness 
Low —248 
Difference —1,164 —23 


SOURCE: Erickson (1962). Reanalysis of Table 15. 


The data reveal: 

1. Both variables contribute heavily to the religiousness of the children; 
their mean score is 2,723 in the high-high cell and 1,311 in the low-low cell. 

2. The impact of Parent Religiousness is greatest among those students 
characterized by high Home Congeniality. This interaction would be 
predicted from Erickson’s theoretical basis. Assuming that parental values 
are transmitted most effectively where identification with the parent 
exists, we would expect the entries in the high Home Congeniality column 
to differ most widely. They do; the difference of —1,164 between the high 
and low Parent Religiousness groups among those high on Home Con- 
geniality is the greatest of the four differences calculated. 

In sum, Erickson observes early in his analysis that church-sponsored 
elementary education has no impact on the religiousness of his respondents 
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once the analysis takes into account family and home variables. These 
latter variables interact so that the impact of one on student religiousness 
depends on the level of the other. 

In evaluating the research it is difficult to ignore Erickson’s own caveat 
about generalizing from a convenience sample. This problem aside, he has 
exercised adequate care in his instrumentation and field procedures as well 
as his analysis. 

Unique among the three studies reviewed here, the Erickson report 
obtains data on Parental Religiousness from the parents themselves rather 
than depending on the students’ reports on their parents’ religious be- 
havior. 


Conclusion 


In our summary of the literature reviewed we intend to divide our re- 
marks into four sections: (a) similarities and differences in the three 
studies; (2) conclusions—theoretical; (c) conclusions—practical; and (d@) 
needed research. 


Similarities and Differences in the Three Studies 


In any attempt to summarize and compare the findings of the three 
studies reviewed in this essay, we must keep in mind the very different 
nature of the samples that were surveyed. Johnstone administered his 
questionnaires to a large sample of adolescents in St. Louis and Detroit; 
Erickson worked with a smaller number of grammar school students; the 
NORC report had two large national samples, one of adults and one of 
adolescents. Furthermore, the methodologies of the three reports differed 
considerably. Thus apparent contradictions in findings may be simply the 
function of the differing size and composition of the sample and the 
different methodologies used. 

Comparisons between the Erickson study on the one hand, and the 
NORC and Johnstone studies on the other, are extremely difficult because 
Erickson was working with elementary school students and neither the 
NORC report nor the Johnstone study had grammar school students in 
their sample. However, it is worth noting that the NORC researchers do 
report that the effect of parochial elementary schooling tends to be some- 
what limited unless it is reinforced by parochial high schooling. Thus the 
finding that Erickson’s fundamentalist grammar schools have little im- 
pact on their students does not necessarily contradict the NORC finding 
that adults who have been to parochial grammar and high schools do 
seem to have been influenced by their experience. 

Neither is it possible to make a strict comparison between the NORC 
findings and the Johnstone findings save on the basis of the adolescents, 
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since Johnstone interviewed no adults and the basic concern of the NORC 
research was the residual influence of religious education on adults. 

However, there does seem to be a basic conflict between the NORC 
findings and the Johnstone findings concerning adolescents. Johnstone 
finds that a control for Parental Religiousness virtually eliminates any 
impact of parochial schooling on the students or at best limits it to those 
from marginal families. The authors of the NORC report discovered only 
that the control reduced somewhat the apparent influence of Catholic 
secondary education on adolescents. Even filtering out the influence of 
Parental Religiousness, the gamma correlations between parochial school 
attendance and religious attitude and behavior were moderately high. It 
is difficult to say with any degree of confidence the reason for this differ- 
ence between the Lutheran study and the Catholic study. It may be that 
Johnstone’s somewhat rigid adherence to the .01 significance level may 
explain a good deal of the difference. To this, Erickson (1967) agrees. 
It also may be that the measures of religiousness of both parents and 
children used in the NORC study are sufficiently different in the findings. 
Finally, it could also be that Catholic secondary education has a stronger 
impact on its students than does the Missouri Synod Lutheran secondary 
education. However, one could not be confident of any of these three 
explanations until the Johnstone research was replicated on Catholic 
schools or the NORC research on Lutheran schools. 

In summary, then, Johnstone and Erickson find little impact of paro- 
chial schooling on religious development of students when the level of 
Parental Religiousness is held constant. On the other hand, NORC’s re- 
searchers did find in their adolescent sample a fairly strong impact of 
parochial schooling on religious development even when Parental Re- 
ligiousness was held constant. 

However, if the NORC adult sample is considered, a striking reversal 
of findings is to be observed. Among the adult respondents the residual 
effect of parochial education is “specified” as happening among those who 
come from religious backgrounds. This is not to say that the schools 
merely duplicate what the family does, but indeed is to say exactly the 
reverse—that the schools have their notable impact precisely on those who 
are disposed toward this impact by coming from a religious family back- 
ground. Johnstone and Erickson reported that among adolescents the 
schools merely make up for what the families do not do, so that their 
impact is limited to those who come from family backgrounds which are 
religiously poor. But the NORC finding among adults is that the schools 
have virtually no residual effect among those who come from religiously 
poor backgrounds, but have some considerable effect on adults whose 
family backgrounds as children were religious. 

The explanation offered for this curious twist by the authors of the 
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NORC study distinguishes between “short-run” influence on religious 
development and “long-run” influence. It was argued that while young 
people are in parochial schools, the religious atmosphere of the school 
does have some considerable effect on their religious attitudes and be- 
havior, with the increment being particularly strong for those whose 
religiousness was not previously developed in the family environment. 
However, when the young people graduate from school and the religious 
atmosphere of the school is removed from their lives, then the school’s 
impact seems to be reduced, if not completely eliminated, in those young 
people for whom the religiousness of the school has not been prepared and 
reinforced by religiousness of the family. Adult life then leads to a sub- 
stantial erosion of the impact of parochial schooling on the religious de- 
velopment of those whose family backgrounds are not religious, but little 
or no erosion if the effect of parochial schooling takes place in those 
graduates who come from religiously oriented families. 

A look at the gamma correlations is helpful in illustrating this point. 
The association between religiousness (measured by the sacramental in- 
dex) and parochial schooling for adolescents who come from the most 
religious families is .35. Similarly, the association between having gone to 
parochial schools and adult religious behavior for those who come from 
religious families is .34. On the other hand, the correlation for adolescents 
from the least religious families is .45, while for adults the relationship is 
.10. It ought to be noted that the adult correlations can be observed even 
among young people in their twenties, so that the short-run impact of 
parochial education on religious behavior is very quickly eroded after 
graduation. 

While the NORC finding was not anticipated beforehand, it might be 
noted that it makes some kind of theoretic sense. The notion that the 
schools can, over the long haul, do what families do not do may be a 
cherished American myth, but it is certainly not supported by the data of 
rigorous empirical research. On the contrary, most research evidence would 
suggest that schools are notably successful in achieving their goals, either 
religious or civic, only when school and home mutually reinforce each 
other. The educational system may generate some impressive short-run 
value effects, but it is naive to expect that something which occurs 25 
hours a week for 40 weeks of the year will reverse what goes on in family, 
neighborhood, and peer-group environment. 


Conclusions—T heoretical 


1. The NORC report would lead us to believe that adult religious be- 
havior is very complicated—as indeed is all adult human behavior. A 
number of different influences shape the religious orientations of an adult: 
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the religiousness of his parents, his sex, his social class, his ethnic back- 
ground, the religion of his spouse, the kind of religious education he has 
received, and the cumulation of levels of religious education. The impact 
of religious education, therefore, on the development of the personality 
of an adolescent has to be seen as a part of a very complicated system of 
interactions, not as a simple panacea which by itself will overcome all 
obstacles of family background, social class, and ethnic origins. 

2. There is a strong tendency for the variables described in the previous 
paragraph to cumulate, so that the more positive predictors of adult re- 
ligiousness one has in one’s background, the more likely the increase in 
adult religious practice will be geometric rather than arithmetic. In other 
words, religious education will have its greatest impact on those who come 
from middle-class families whose origins incline them to be religiously 
loyal and whose own religious practices are fairly devout; the impact will 
be especially strong if the student goes to both parochial grammar and 
high school, and even stronger if he goes to a denominational college. The 
authors of the NORC report went so far as to say that with the educational 
technology available when the adults in their sample attended Catholic 
schools, the Roman Church’s comprehensive educational system in- 
fluenced only (a) that one quarter of the population which came from 
religiously devout families, and (4) the relatively small element of the 
population that had 16 years of Catholic education. 

When one makes this statement, one is usually greeted with the value 
judgment that all the parochial schools are doing, then, is catering to the 
needs of the devout members of the middle class. This is unquestionably 
true; whether such a situation is bad or not, is perhaps beyond the scope 
of this essay to decide. Formal education of any sort is likely to be effective 
only with members of the middle class who are favorably disposed toward 
it. Whether the religious needs of the devout members of the middle class 
are unimportant, particularly since these provide a corps of dedicated 
leaders for American religious groups, is something that the groups 
themselves will have to decide. 

3. The most useful sort of study, then, would not be one that would 
consider whether parochial schools have an impact on adult religious 
behavior. We take it that the NORC data demonstrate beyond all doubt 
that they do, at least on the religious behavior of some adults, and probably 
the only adults who are likely to be influenced by anything the church does 
in any event. Rather, the more relevant question would be how religious 
education interacts with the other variables which have influence on the 
religious socialization process. Such a research design would be far more 
complicated than any described herein, but in our judgment such a design 
is the next logical step in any theoretical consideration of religious 
socialization. 
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Conclusions—Practical 


1. It seems to the present writers that there has been a horrendous lack 
of realism within the religious denominations about parochial schooling. 
The advocates of parochial schools have made extravagant claims about 
what the parochial schools can be expected to accomplish. While such 
naiveté about the impact of formal education may be typical of American 
society, it is not substantiated either by our theoretical knowledge of 
human behavior or by the available research literature. 

On the other hand, the critics of parochial schools have been extremely 
unrealistic in the perfectionist demands they have made on parochial 
schools as a proof of their merit. To say that parochial schools are to be 
closed if any of their graduates are racially bigoted (or even if there is 
little difference in racial bigotry between parochial school graduates and 
public school graduates) is to demonstrate little familiarity with the 
psychodynamics of prejudice. Nor is there any reason to think that any of 
the available substitutes for parochial education will come anywhere near 
to accomplishing what the parochial schools do in fact accomplish at 
the present time. Nor are they achieving those highly idealized goals 
of religious education that some of the critics of parochial schools demand. 
Man does not have available a technology for eliminating racial prejudice 
or even, if the truth is told, for substantially reducing it, and the demand 
that the churches or the church schools go out of business if they are not 
able to reduce prejudice among their membership is in our judgment 
unwarranted. By these standards even the founders of Christianity 
must be written off as a pedagogic failure. 

2. Enthusiasm for the effectiveness of alternatives to parochial schooling 
should be extremely guarded. Chapter 8 of the Greeley-Rossi report in- 
dicated that the Catholic Confraternity of Christian Doctrine (CCD) was 
almost totally ineffective in influencing religious development of adoles- 
cents. If anything like a systems-analysis approach to decision-making on 
parochial schooling is to be employed, it is desirable that much more 
specific and detailed research be done on the various forms of religious 
education taking place outside the parochial school context. At this point 
we must be content with saying that there is no reason to be optimistic 
about these other forms. 

3. It would be well if much of the ideological coloring would be taken 
out of the present discussion about parochial schooling. The schools do 
represent both for Roman Catholics and Missouri Synod Lutherans highly 
visible symbols of an established order that many younger critics would 
like to see eliminated. But no useful purpose is served in the discussion by 
refusing to see that parochial schools are more than just symbols. Any 
decision about their continued utility in the work of the churches must be 
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made in an atmosphere of common dispassion—an atmosphere which is 
generated neither by easily threatened and defensive school administrators 
nor by their angry critics. 


Needed Research 


1. The most basic kind of theoretical question that must be asked would 
concern the relationship of religious education to the total process of re- 
ligious socialization. It would be the conclusion of the present writers that 
a moratorium ought to be imposed on the study of the impact of parochial 
schooling until the churches organize and fund systematic long-range re- 
search on the total question of religious socialization. The Roman 
Catholic Church, for example, cannot be expected to make any really 
intelligent decisions about its vast school system until it is able to answer 
the question of why Catholic schools seem to be much more effective with 
German and Irish ethnic groups than they are with Polish and Italian. 

2. The panel method of research is probably indispensable in any efforts 
to study religious socialization. One would want to know, for example, 
the attitudes and behavior of young people before they entered high school, 
and then of the same young people at various times in the high school 
experience and in later life. It would be extremely interesting to meet 
those who were teen-agers in either the NORC or the Johnstone study to 
see what their religious attitudes and behavior are at the present time. 
Analyses based on one moment in time are necessarily inaccurate when 
one is trying to measure a developmental process. 

3. It also would be necessary, one would think, to repeat studies fre- 
quently to see if the impact of parochial schooling changes through the 
years. The critics of parochial schools assume that the schools have not 
changed since the 1930’s and that since they were relatively unsuccessful in 
teaching Christian racial attitudes then, they are equally unsuccessful to- 
day. The assumption may be valid, but there is no evidence to support it. 
Nor, for that matter, is there evidence to disprove it, and there will not be 
unless a series of ongoing studies provides reliable measures of change 
across time. 

4. As we have suggested before, there ought to be much more intensive 
study of the relative effectiveness of the alternatives to parochial schooling 
in those churches which have major parochial school systems. The touch- 
ing faith of many Catholic liberals in the CCD as a panacea to all religious 
education problems is quite unsubstantiated by the factual data and may 
be judged by historians to be as much a myth as the faith of previous 
generations in the total effectiveness of parochial education. 

5. Attempts ought to be made in research on parochial schooling to 
achieve as much similarity as possible to a controlled laboratory experi- 
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ment. One cannot, of course, randomly assign some young people to 
parochial schools and others to public schools. However, if the panel 
method is used, it should be possible, with some exercise of ingenuity and 
imagination, to choose populations which are basically similar in all other 
respects save attendance at parochial schools. It would probably be im- 
possible under such circumstances to use national samples; given the nature 
of the purposes of such research, national samples would hardly be 
necessary. 

6. Another and completely different method of research would be to 
compare the relative effectiveness of various parochial schools. In such 
situations, experimental controls are much easier to achieve and the re- 
search design is a much more useful tool for adequately evaluating re- 
ligious education effort. The question asked, of course, is much more 
modest. One does not seek to learn whether parochial schools have in 
general any major impact. One asks, rather, whether some schools are 
more successful than others, and then attempts to determine what the 
factors are that are conducive to effectiveness. 

An ingenious design for a study of Roman Catholic colleges suggested 
by Peter Rossi to one of the authors can easily be applied to such a research 
issue. A sample of parochial schools (secondary schools would probably be 
the most desirable for such a project) is rated for effectiveness by 
some objective measure. A research team is then instructed to study a 
certain number of the schools which represent various points on the curve 
of effectiveness without knowing in advance the rating of each school. 
Then by applying the hypothesis on which the project is designed, the 
research team is asked to predict the ranking of the schools in the order 
of their effectiveness. A rank-order correlation between the actual and the 
predicted ranking of the schools either confirms or rejects the research 
hypothesis. 

Such a design is methodologically neat, intellectually satisfying, and, 
under some circumstances, relatively inexpensive. While the answers it 
provides may not be global, they nonetheless could be extremely helpful 
to those interested in improving the effectiveness of existing operations. 
Further details on the use of this research design in the study of Catholic 
colleges can be found in Greeley, Carroll, & Van Cleve (1967). 

We conclude this essay by noting with regret that the literature on the 
religious impact of parochial schools is so scanty. Given the immense 
amount of money and the large number of human lives that have been 
poured into the parochial school systems, one can scarcely credit the fact 
that so little relevant research has been done. While the continuation of 
parochial schools in the face of such absence of research is a tribute to 
human faith, it is hardly a tribute to the exercise of the virtue of prudence 
by school and church administrators. The critics, of course, have no 
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evidence either, and if one is to judge by some of their writings, have 
no empirical support for their own alternative recommendations. 
Nonetheless, the first obligation to engage in empirical study of paro- 
chial schools ought to be on those who administer them. It is an interesting 
question in the sociology of religion why this research has not been done. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bruning, C. E. Comparison of institutional press as perceived by selected 
students in church related schools. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
University of Minnesota, 1966. 

This is a study of two colleges and eight high schools associated with 
the Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod. The sample contained 260 
college freshmen and juniors and 927 high school freshmen and seniors 
enrolled in 1962. 

The author’s purpose was to explore the similarities and differences of 
“institutional environment” as perceived by various subgroups of students. 
In short, Bruning characterized institutions by aggregating the responses 
of the students attending them. In so doing, his central concept was that 
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of “environmental press” as developed in the work of Pace and Stern, 
whose 300-item School Characteristics Indexes he administered. 

Bruning was primarily interested in seeing whether individual institu- 
tions have different climates as well as whether subgroups of students 
vary in the types of institutional press to which they are sensitive. 


Fichter, J. H. Parochial school: A sociological study. New York: Anchor, 
1964. 

Fichter and a research team spent a year studying a Roman Catholic 
elementary school in South Bend, Indiana, using a nearby public school 
for comparison purposes. The result is an exhaustive case study con- 
taining 521 pages. The full range of research techniques was used, with 
heavy emphasis on official records and observational methods (e.g., the 
number of bicycles parked in the schoolyard—85 boys’ and 31 girls’). 

The closest approach to an assessment of the effects of parochial school- 
ing is in Chapter 5, which contains data on a broad spectrum of ethical 
and social attitudes. Here the students at St. Luke’s are compared with 
those in the public school and occasionally with only the Catholic pupils 
there. 

The volume is valuable for the feel it provides for both the formal and 
informal day-to-day functioning of a Catholic school—the kind of data 
which cannot be gathered through the standard questionnaire survey. 


Flanagan, G. F. An investigation of religious attitudes among Catholic 
seniors in college who have had varying amounts of Catholic school- 
ing. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Minnesota, 1957. 

This study was designed primarily to discover whether the religious 
attitudes of Roman Catholic seniors in college are related to the amount 
and level of their Catholic schooling. Over 900 seniors in seven Catholic 
colleges and four state colleges in Minnesota responded. 

Flanagan’s dependent variables were generated by a 14-page Inventory 
of Religious Attitudes, with Catholic seminarians serving as a criterion 
group. The association between amount and level of Catholic schooling 
and religious attitudes was subjected to appropriate controls for sex, age, 
and characteristics of parents. 

The author concludes that there is an association between having had 
some Catholic education and possessing religious attitudes which con- 
form to Catholic expectations. 


Hartshorne, H., & May, H. Studies in the nature of character: Studies in 
deceit. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 
Hartshorne and May should be read for historical, methodological, and 
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substantive reasons. Conducted in the 1920's, these experiments were per- 
formed subsequent to a proposal from, among others, The Religious Edu- 
cation Association, whose concern was an objective evaluation of the 
results of moral education. 

In these studies about 11,000 children were, for example, provided an 
opportunity not to return all the coins used in arithmetic practice; to 
cheat by changing original answers in grading their own exams; and to 
peek during eyes-closed tests. Methodologically, the studies have been 
described as classics of contrived observation. Nothing so thorough or 
ingenious has been done since, say some observers. 

Chapters 18 and 19 contain the data most pertinent to formalized class- 
room religious education. The authors conclude: “The mere urging of 
honest behavior by teachers or the discussion of standards and ideals of 
honesty, no matter how much such general ideas may be ‘emotionalized,’ 
has no necessary relation to the control of conduct” (p. 412). 


McKenna, H. V. Religious attitudes and personality traits. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1961, 54, 379-388. 

This article is a summary of a dissertation in psychology submitted to 
Fordham University. Included in the study were 300 Catholic women 
enrolled in their senior year in Catholic and secular colleges. The author 
established four analytic groups varying from none to 16 years in the 
amount of Catholic education they had received. 

When a religious-attitude scale was administered to the 300 subjects, 
those with no Catholic education showed significantly less “religious 
maturity” than those with some Catholic education. 

The author recognized the possibility that enrollment in Catholic 
schools may stem from rather than cause mature religious attitudes, but 
this is viewed as a problem for further research. 


Neuwien, R. (Ed.) Catholic schools in action. Notre Dame, Ind.: Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press, 1966. 

This is a descriptive study which suffers from unimaginative analysis. 
Chapters 5-7 represent efforts to assess the outcomes of Catholic educa- 
tion. In turn, these chapters deal with doctrinal or religious understand- 
ing; attitudes on social or personal questions with a religious component; 
and evaluations of the education pupils were receiving in the parochial 
school system. Over 14,000 eighth- and twelfth-graders responded. 

These three chapters are primarily annotated “marginal” frequencies, 
with occasional tabulations, for example, by sex and grade level. There 
is virtually no consistency either between chapters or within them in the 
format or in the conventions used to present the data. 
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Rossi, P., & Rossi, A. Some effects of parochial school education in America. 

Daedalus, Spring, 1961, 300-329, 

The Rossis overview the history of Roman Catholic and Lutheran 
schools in the United States and provide an interpretation of the con- 
temporary status of the former. 

The article contains data from a number of unpublished studies con- 
ducted in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Florida which concern the 
causes and some consequences of enrollment in Catholic schools. The 
authors’ secondary analysis of these studies includes the following areas 
in which effects of parochial attendance may be noted: religious behavior, 
attachment to one’s ethnic group, participation in community affairs, 
and attitudes toward public issues and institutions. 

An earlier version of this paper appeared in the Harvard Educational 
Review in 1957. 


Ryan, M. P. Are parochial schools the answer? New York: Holt, 1964. 

A valuable work because it represents one strong point of view regarding 
parochial schools. The author claims that Catholic schools are divisive, 
that they convey a wooden faith, and that they are founded on an out- 
moded “siege mentality.” 


Chapter 8 


THE ROLE OF RELIGION 
IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Lawrence C. Litre, University of Pittsburgh 
TLOLALALALALALALLLL LL 


The reciprocal impact of religion upon soctety is well illustrated in the 
interrelationship of religion with the public school. In this social institu- 
tion, so influential in the life of children and youth, religious belefs, 
values, and practices are being communicated—not only indirectly but 
even directly. This is shown by several studies quoted in this chapter. 
True, what is being communicated may differ from denominational 
religions and can be rightly called a civic religion. Nevertheless, a 
religious impact appears to be made and the public school, therefore, 
should be considered another factor (positive or negative) in the religious 
socialization of the child. 

The review which follows 1s another reminder of the service performed 
by the writers in this volume. Each shares a lifetime of scholarship as he 
defines a frontier area and establishes a scholarly base for subsequent 
research. 

Unique to this chapter is the way Little has tapped the vast resources of 
unpublished dissertations. This has required the screening of countless 
scholarly studies to find what 1s pertinent for this record. Those which he 
reports relate in some way to these areas: philosophies of education, 
policies of public schools’ teaching about religion, religion in social studies, 
religious practices in schools, and religion in public schools. Although 
many of the references are not empirical, they serve the purpose of this 
volume by providing a theoretical framework for research with indica- 
tions as to what 1s needed. The writer readily admits that many of the 
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studies he does report do not meet the criteria used in most of these 
chapters and therefore this chapter cannot be considered a critical review 
of the research. 

Related chapters are those by Greeley-Gockel (Ch. 7) and Parker 
(CA. 19). 


For further information on the author, see page 869. 


PEE Le a LL Lk 


“Religious development” is not an objective of the public school. It 
would seem strange, therefore, for anyone to design a research project to 
measure such an outcome in public education. 

On the other hand, a complete perspective on the religious development 
of American children must necessarily involve taking a look at the treat- 
ment of religion in the public schools. The problem of religion in public 
education, however, is one of the most complex and perplexing in con- 
temporary education. Over the last 20 years or so, no other single educa- 
tional issue has been the occasion for greater controversy and more exten- 
sive publication; it has been constantly in the news (Little, 1968b). In the 
political arena, pressures for tax funds for support of nonpublic schools 
have increased; these pressures have been resisted by those holding the 
more traditional interpretations of separation of church and state. In the 
resulting arguments, demands have grown for data regarding the input 
and output of public and nonpublic schools on which public policies in- 
volving billions of dollars may be based. A series of United States Supreme 
Court decisions has completely changed the orientation of American 
public schools with respect to the role of religion in these schools and has 
forced school leaders and the sponsoring public to reexamine their policies 
and procedures in light of the new situation. 

In its interpretations of the meaning of the First Amendment to the 
Constitution, the Court has attempted to combine in one formula two 
principles: (a) prohibition against an establishment of religion, and (4) 
assurance of freedom in the exercise of religion. Such practices as the use 
of public school facilities by religious groups to inculcate sectarian 
doctrines (McCollum v. Board of Education), including a state-sponsored 
prayer as part of public school exercises (Engel v. Vitale), and requirement 
of Bible reading and recitation of the Lord’s Prayer (Abington School 
District v. Schempp and Murray v. Curlett) have all been declared in- 
stances of “an establishment of religion,” and as such have been enjoined 
as unconstitutional. The Court has ruled, however, that children may not 
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be compelled to engage in school exercises which violate their basic re- 
ligious convictions (West Virginia v. Barnette) and that public school 
officials may cooperate with religious authorities by adjusting school 
schedules so that pupils may be excused for religious instruction in centers 
outside the school premises (Zorach v. Clauson)—in the interest of 
“freedom of religion.” 

In rendering its decisions the Court has made it clear that it has no 
intention of impugning the study of the Bible or of religion as part of the 
regular curriculum activities of the school. It has held that the study of 
religion, “when presented objectively as part of a secular program of 
education,” is quite legitimate; indeed, that “it would be impossible to 
teach meaningfully many subjects in the social sciences or the humanities 
without some mention of religion” (Abington School District v. 
Schempp). The general trends in the Court’s decisions seem clear: the 
public school may not conduct “religious exercises”—worship is the special 
prerogative of the home, church, and synagogue—but education, which 
is the particular responsibility of the public school, is not complete 
unless it includes a study of the relationship of religion to the advance- 
ment of civilization and to the vital interests and concerns of contemporary 
life. 

In the midst of the controversies arising out of the changing concepts of 
the place of religion in public education, a rapidly accumulating body of 
research literature invites the attention of careful students of both religious 
development and public education. The writer of a chapter on the relation 
of one to the other must attempt to negotiate between two extremes: too 
narrow delimitation and the impossible task of including all the studies 
that may be pertinent. 


Delimitation 


I propose to try to solve the dilemma by deliberately excluding the re- 
search in three areas, each of which has enough data to justify a separate 
chapter. The first is that of Aistorical studies, including the relations of 
church and state in the development of American education, the histories 
of education in individual states, the process of secularization both in the 
nation as a whole and in certain areas and regions, historical trends in the 
treatment of religion in the school curriculum, and related problems. A 
bibliography recently published? contains a list of over 40 doctoral dis- 


+ Lawrence C. Little, Religion and public education: A bibliography. (3rd. ed.) Pitts- 
burgh: The University of Pittsburgh Book Center, 1968. Cf. also Edmund G. Drouin, The 
school question: A bibliography on church-state relationship in American education, 1940- 
1960. Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1963. 
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sertations that have been devoted to historical studies. Nearly one half of 
these have focused upon developments in given states.? Several have traced 
various aspects of the secularization of American public schools.? 

A second area excluded is concerned with Iitigation. More than 30 
doctoral dissertations have dealt with legal questions arising out of varying 
interpretations of the legitimacy of religious practices in the public schools 
in the light of constitutional provisions, statutes, and court decisions. At 
least 12 of these have focused specifically upon decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

A third area in which extensive research literature has been accumulated 
is religion in tax-supported higher education. Colleges and universities have 
been less restricted in the development of their programs in religion than 
have elementary and secondary schools, there is a greater variety of organi- 
zational and program patterns, and so far the courts have not been much 
concerned about the legality of religious practices at the higher levels of 
education. Most of the research in this general area has been devoted to 
explorations of student interests and participation, curricular offerings, and 
relationships between religious work and other aspects of the institutional 
structure. The literature is extensive, but the limitations of space will 
permit a listing of only some of the more important studies in the field of 
religion in public higher education. 

Mott (1957) and Shufelt (1963) conducted studies to determine the 
religious interests of undergraduates and the degree of their participation 
in the work of religious organizations at the university. Rossman (1953), 
Crouch (1962), Bates (1964), and E. M. Miller (1966) studied the or- 
ganizational patterns and programs being used by state colleges and 
universities to provide on-campus religious activities. Barry (1953), Boyer 
(1926), Lang (1964), Shedd (1948), and Tewksbury (1932) have traced 
several aspects of the history of religion in state-supported institutions. 
A number of surveys have been made of the curricular status of religion in 
higher education: Blakeman (1947, 1948), Smith (1958), and Peterson 
(1965), of the larger colleges and universities; Estes (1963), of land-grant 
institutions; Rich (1955), of the state colleges and universities included in 


2 California (Hurley, 1948); Colorado (Anderson, 1965); Connecticut (Mason, 1953); 
Illinois (Kucera, 1955); Maryland (McCormick, 1941); Massachusetts (Culver, 1924); 
New Jersey (Baker, 1961); New York (Connors, 1931; A. J. Hall, 1911; Mahoney, 1941; 
Szado, 1964); North Carolina (Gobbel, 1934); Pennsylvania (Emrick, 1959; Seckinger, 
1952); Utah (Clarke, 1958); and Virginia (Bell, 1929). (Names and dates in parentheses 
refer to items in the References at the end of this chapter.) 

3S. W. Brown (1912); G. W. Brown (1948); Confrey (1931); Du Bois (1966); Dunn 
(1956); MacNaughton (1956). 

4 Badger (1953); Black (1956); Doak (1963); Fisher (1966); Hudgins (1966); Johnson 
(1965); Katz (1966); Kim (1963); Manwaring (1959); Mitchell (1959); O’Brien (1956); 
Spurlock (1954). 
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the North Central Association. Michaelsen (1965) made case studies of 
religion in 10 universities. Ball (1950) and Gilbert (1966) have made 
analyses of constitutions, statutes, and legal decisions dealing with the 
relationship of the state university to religion; and Platt (1963), of the 
stated policies pertaining to religion in senior colleges and universities, 
the practices of religion currently going on, and the relationship of 
practice to stated policies. Becker (1964) sought to identify the reasons 
for a general disregard of the religious heritage in tax-supported higher 
education in California, to assess the validity of these reasons, and to 
suggest criteria which might be useful in determining future curriculum 
development. 

These three general areas, then—history, litigation, and higher educa- 
tion—are excluded from the present survey except as certain studies are 
referred to incidentally in connection with other problems under con- 
sideration. 

Many other studies which presumably might make some contribution to 
understanding of the general problem of religion in public education can 
be mentioned only in passing. These include studies of Federal aid to 
education, such as those of Caldwell (1956), Clegg (1963), Lachman 
(1963), Marshall (1963), and Thompson (1955); activities and attitudes 
of particular denominational groups, such as the Puritans (Bertrand, 1965; 
Crawford, 1956; Cunningham, 1954), Disciples of Christ (Flowers, 1967), 
Lutherans (Damm, 1963), Mormons (De Boer, 1951), Roman Catholics 
(Hamilton, 1965), and Southern Baptists (Jones, 1956); studies of areas 
outside the United States, such as those of Canadian education (Adams, 
1966; Finley, 1959; Glazier, 1944; Mobley, 1962), India (Raichur, 1948), 
Italy (Scarangello, 1966), England (Edmondson, 1952; Hoyt, 1953), and 
the Philippines (Calip, 1956; De Leon, 1961); and special phases of educa- 
tion closely related to religious education but distinguishable from it, such 
as character education (Beals, 1950; Trump, 1966), moral and spiritual 
values in education (Herdman, 1950; Imbler, 1954; McCluskey, 1958; 
Woods, 1950), weekday religious education (Beckes, 1946; Huang, 1967; 
Phillips, 1965; Provost, 1966), and shared-time or dual enrollment (De 
Pillo, 1966; McBrayer, 1965; McGahan, 1966). 

To have attempted to include all of these—some others are possibly of 
equal importance—would have extended this report beyond reasonable 
limits. The reader may note other chapters in this symposium that are 
relevant to some of the topics listed above. For example, Chapter 7, “The 
Religious Effects of Parochial Education,” provides data on children in 
parochial schools by which children attending public. schools may be 
compared in future researches; and Chapter 6, “Development of Internal 
Moral Standards in Children,” may suggest what teachers in public schools 
can and should do. The extent to which our problems in the United States 
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are those of the rest of the world may be noted in the discussion of the 
topic “Church and State in Education” in the 1966 issue of World Year- 
book of Education (Bereday and Lauwerys, 1966). 


Religion and Public Education in Philosophies of Education 


Several studies have been made of viewpoints regarding the role of re- 
ligion in public education as reflected in philosophies of education. These 
have ranged all the way from analyses of the views of eminent philoso- 
phers of education to the attitudes and opinions of teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, parents, and other interested community leaders. 


Thomas Jefferson 


The views of Jefferson regarding the place of religion in the public 
schools are often cited. He is sometimes given credit for having constructed 
a “wall of separation between church and state” in matters of education. 
Healey (1962) explored the philosophy of Jefferson in an effort “to fathom 
his religion, his view of the world and man, his understanding of society 
and the purpose of government, and his complete philosophy of educa- 
tion” (p. 16) as a basis for determining his views on religion in public 
education. He concluded that certain current interpretations (Butts, 
Moehlman, Pfeffer, O’Neill, Stokes) are valid in part but that none 
correspond exactly with Jefferson’s true position. According to Healey, 
Jefferson’s concept of religion in public education was guided by two 
mutually compatible principles: sound education and democratic govern- 
ment. Whatever is essential to sound education has its place in education 
as a service to democracy. 


The inclusion of those religious opinions upon which all men 
supposedly agree was, to Jefferson, compatible with govern- 
ment’s whole duty respecting freedom of religion. The inclu- 
sion in public education of what he held to be the common 
core of religious belief would, as he saw it, result neither in an 
establishment of religion nor prevent the free exercise thereof, 
and, even more important, it would make education sound 


[Healey, 1962, p. 258]. 


Policy Statements of National Organizations 


F, J. Brown (1955) made an analysis of three statements of principles 
and policies: the Committee on Religion in Education of the American 
Council on Education, in 1945 and in 1947; and the monograph of the 
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Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association, 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, published in 1951. He 
summarized research studies conducted by Clarence Linton for the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, in which three ways of dealing with religion 
were designated: 


1. Avoidance of religion based either on prudence or the as- 
sumption that the Constitution prohibited it. A few stated 
that they believed religion is irrelevant in education. 

2. Planned religious activities. The majority of the replies were 
in this category. The activities described included everything 
from devotional opening exercises to celebration of religious 
holidays. 

3. Factual study of religion. A very much larger number of 
public schools include such study as part of both elementary 
and secondary school programs than is commonly assumed. 
The same is true of colleges |F. J. Brown, 1955, pp. 254- 
25 \|: 


Eminent Educators 


Beery (1961) studied the publications of “nine eminent” educators 
(Mann, Barnard, Harris, Parker, Hall, Horne, Dewey, Bagley, and 
Kilpatrick) to determine what they thought about the relationship of the 
public schools to religion. Specific areas of inquiry included opinions about 
the constitutional principle of separation of church and state, practices 
within the public schools that affect the religious beliefs of pupils, direct 
and indirect methods of teaching religion, the relation of philosophical 
and religious viewpoints to opinions regarding religious practices ad- 
vocated by the schools, and conceptions of the proper solution to the 
problem of religion in public education. 

Beery regarded as one of the most significant outcomes of his study the 
conclusion that these educators were unable to separate their own religious 
beliefs from the ideas they thought should be taught in the public schools. 
Though they were sincerely interested in democracy, freedom, and in- 
dividual conscience, and therefore were opposed to efforts to force children 
to accept religious or sectarian ideas, they nevertheless seemed able to 
justify the teaching of religious points of view with which they agreed 
and the exclusion of those with which they did not agree. Each believed 
that the ideas which he regarded as fundamental to his own frame of 
reference would be acceptable to the American people as a whole and 
could therefore be included in the public school program without 
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complaints from the patrons of the schools. Since there were wide differ- 
ences in their basic philosophies, the inculcation of the views of any one 
might well create problems for the school. 


The Philosophy of Values and Religious Pluralism 


McCluskey (1958) studied the philosophies of values held by Horace 
Mann, William T. Harris, and John Dewey, whom he held to be “the 
triumvirate whose thought has most affected the creation and develop- 
ment of the present philosophy of the American public school” (p. 6), and 
the problem of religious pluralism in the public schools. He concluded 
that (a) “after many decades of experimenting, the problem of moral 
education in the common public school is more defiant of solution than 
ever—is, in fact, insoluble” (p. 261); (6) “the principle that religious 
freedom in a religiously divided community requires the elimination of 
any teaching or practice from the common school not acceptable to every- 
one makes it impossible to preserve any kind of traditional religion in the 
school” (p. 264); and (c) “the value philosophies espoused by these three 
men have led to the widespread elimination of religion from today’s public 
schools” (p. 267). 


The Meanings of “Secular” and “Nonsecular” 


Murra (1958) addressed himself to problems arising out of the neglect 
to develop a theory that would differentiate between appropriate and in- 
appropriate roles for religion in public education as an arm of the “secular” 
state. He made an extended analysis of the various meanings of “secular” 
and “nonsecular,” tracing distinctions back to Greek philosophy, the 
dualism of medieval philosophy, and some modifications that have re- 
sulted from the impact of modern science. Among the “attributes” of the 
secular which he listed were finite, knowable, postulated, historical, and 
natural; among the attributes of the nonsecular were infinite, unknowable, 
possible, timeless, and supernatural. 

The distinction between the secular and the nonsecular was thus sum- 
marized: “That which assumes or affirms an element or an aspect of being 
as existing wholly within the realm of time and space is secular; all else is 
nonsecular. That which assumes or affirms an event as occurring within 
the realm of time or space is secular; all else is nonsecular” (Murra, 1958, 
p. 80). Murra gives several examples of the distinction: one, that St. John’s 
Church is a building located at the corner of certain designated streets is 
an item of secular knowledge; that its members are part of the mystical 
body of Christ is a nonsecular concept. Another, the admonition to be 
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good in order to enjoy freedom from feelings of guilt rests on a secular 
assumption; the admonition to be good in order to attain eternal life rests 
on a nonsecular assumption (pp. 80f.). It is because “secular things or 
events are within the bounds of time and space, they can be examined 
empirically and statements about them can be tested to determine their 
probable truth or falsity. Nonsecular things or events cannot be so treated” 
(pp. 81 £.). 

In light of these distinctions, Murra discusses various proposals for en- 
larging the role of religion in the public schools: those of Roman Catholics, 
different groups within Protestantism, spokesmen for American Judaism, 
and certain “educationists” (Educational Policies Commission, American 
Council on Education, and selected outstanding individuals). He sum- 
marized all these viewpoints by subsuming them under five theories re- 
garding the basis for making necessary distinctions with reference to the 
role of religion in public education and then outlined his own position 
with reference to each of the theories. He concluded that his data and 
analyses confirmed his tentative hypothesis: 


The assumptions underlying the functions of the public schools 
should be secular, the objectives of public-school instruc- 
tion should be secular, and the content of the public-school 
curricula should be secular; whereas, the public school should 
wholly abstain from nonsecular assumptions, from seeking the 
attainment of nonsecular objectives, and from teaching non- 
secular curriculum content | Murra, 1958, p. 460]. 


Trager (1951) studied the role of religion in public education as re- 
vealed in an examination of the historical background of the church-state 
issue, Federal and state constitutional provisions and modern educational 
philosophies, as well as a review of some of the practical difficulties or 
“roadblocks” to proper relationships once these had been judged theoreti- 
cally sound. He deals with some problems of definition arising out of the 
ambiguous use of such terms as “religion,” “secularism,” “sectarianism,” 
“separation of church and state,” “moral and spiritual values,” and “re- 
ligious education.” 

He deals successively with the arguments from history, law, and educa- 
tion and concludes: “Nothing in American history, nothing in American 
law, prevents public school teachers from teaching about religion in a 
public school, provided that the teacher avoids ‘sectarian instruction’ ” 
(Trager, 1951, p. 176). He then considers the roadblocks that prevent 
proper consideration of the problem and. suggests that understanding of 
the meaning behind these would flow from an appreciation of the 
relevance of current educational philosophy to the problem of religion in 
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education. He concludes that teaching about religion should be a definitive 
part of the school curriculum for the reasons that it is part of our total 
culture, it affects the living of every person, religions have played signifi- 
cant roles in the history of the world, many people of the world today find 
sanction for their behavior and explanation for their questions in the 
revelations of religion, and children inevitably raise questions that are 
concerned about issues that by common consent are religious in character. 


Public and Parochial Education 


Lawn (1959) made a socio-historical study of some fundamental differ- 
ences between the philosophies of public and parochial education. He 
characterized the particular secular philosophy underlying public educa- 
tion as Prometheanism, since it emphasizes that all truth is relative and 
that whatever truth exists has been created by man. He quotes extensively 
from the writings of Dewey, Bode, Counts, Thayer, Brameld, and Hook, 
and argues that the Promethean spirit embodied in their views expresses 
itself within the public schools as in effect a religion. He sharply contrasts 
the value system in Prometheanism with that of any system of absolutism, 
particularly that of traditional religion and the philosophy of parochial 
education, and characterizes the conflict between the two views as 
“Kulturkampf” (Lawn, 1959, p. 361). 


Popular Arguments Regarding the Teaching of 
Religion in Public Schools 


At least three doctoral dissertations have attempted to deal with the 
arguments in favor of and in opposition to the teaching of religion in the 
public schools. Mattox (1948) attempted to assimilate and organize the 
arguments as these were presented in current literature. He outlined both 
the positive and negative sides of the arguments in eight areas: the re- 
lationship of religion to morality, the relation of religion to American 
democracy, the place of religion in American culture, the evidence of 
American history, the relationship of religion to a well-rounded life, the 
responsibility of the school to reproduce society, the responsibility of the 
public school to organized religion, and the conditions affecting the 
problem of teaching religion in the public school. He cited extensive 
quotations from the literature in support of both sides of each issue. 

Mattox summarized his findings and stated his conclusions under the 
question, “How can the teaching of religion enter the classroom?” His 
answer was divided into two parts: “What religion cannot be in the 
public schools,” in which he noted that it cannot follow any procedure 
that would amount to state support for any religious group; it cannot 
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include practices that would favor any denomination; it cannot include 
authoritarian teaching or indoctrination; and it cannot include religious 
forms in the sense of worship. In answer to what would be acceptable, he 
recommended religious history studied objectively, religious writings 
studied as literature, and religious institutions studied as important factors 
in the social structure. 

Kramer (1953), focusing attention on the controversy aroused by the 
McCollum case in 1947, attempted to bring together the pertinent argu- 
ments and submit them to critical examination in order to determine their 
validity. He grouped the arguments under three categories: legal or con- 
stitutional, religious, and educational. The criteria used to judge validity 
were consistency, coherence, completeness, and cogency. In successive 
chapters of his report he presented the legal, the religious, and the educa- 
tional arguments, and then gave a critical evaluation of each set according 
to the criteria established. 

J. B. Miller (1955) made an analysis of the value judgments, presupposi- 
tions, assumptions, and convictions identified in selected literature of the 
second quarter of the twentieth century and in the writings of major 
religious, educational, and legal bodies and of representative educators 
and religious leaders. He found five focal areas of contention, which he 
admitted do not “exist” as objective facts but which he formulated as 
“instruments within which to see some of the alternative judgments within 
the normative dimension of the problem.” These areas of disagreement 
were: whether theistic or secular assumptions stand at the core of Ameri- 
can culture; the contribution of the Judeo-Christian faith to American 
democracy, and the spiritual nature of democratic rights; the American 
tradition of separation of church and state, and the degree of neutrality 
supported by this tradition; the possibility of religious instruction which 
avoids sectarianism; and the relationship between morality and religion, 
and whether moral values require divine sanction. Miller discusses each of 
these areas and analyzes the positions taken by individuals and groups 
holding divergent views. 


Popular Attitudes 


Several studies have been made of attitudes toward religious practices 
and instruction in the public schools. Hubner (1944) studied the “spon- 
taneously expressed sentiments” of “professionals,” as found in the litera- 
ture and highlights the diversity of opinion contained in these sources. She 
reviewed the solutions offered and the substitutes for religion suggested 
and then focused attention upon the Catholic position regarding religion 
in education, evaluating some of the contrasting viewpoints in the light of 
the Catholic philosophy. 
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Following the Supreme Court decision in the McCollum case, Nachlas 
(1949) made a study of the attitudes of 228 public school administrators, 30 
clergymen, and 313 parents whose children were enrolled in six public 
schools of Columbus, Ohio. Of the administrators interviewed, 68 percent 
were in favor of religious instruction; 57 percent favored the instruction 
during the regular school day; 11 percent favored released-time weekday 
religious instruction, while 18 percent were against it; and 46 percent 
favored making the instruction elective. Of the clergymen, 80 percent were 
in favor of religious instruction, 53 percent during the daily school pro- 
gram; and 56 percent favored making it elective. Of the parents, 85 
percent were in favor of the instruction, a majority favoring having it 
during the regular daily schedule by specially trained teachers from a 
point of view that would acquaint the children with all religions; they 
were about equally divided on whether the instruction should be com- 
pulsory or elective. 

Trepp (1953) conducted a study of teacher opinions and recommenda- 
tions in the area of moral and spiritual education among the teachers in 
the city schools of Napa, California. A questionnaire was followed up by 
personal discussion and interviews. Of the respondents, 81 percent held 
that teachers should point out the importance of religion and religious 
observances irrespective of the children’s faith; 92 percent believed that 
students should be taught about the various religions; 77 percent favored 
integration of religion into the school curriculum; only 26 percent favored 
nondenominational prayers; and 95 percent declared that they lacked the 
necessary knowledge to undertake teaching about the various religions. 

Azneer (1959) tested the assumption that denominational bodies can 
express in “official” pronouncements the position of their constituents 
regarding religion in public education. He pointed out that the major 
rabbinic, congregational, and community relations agencies in American 
Jewry had agreed on a joint statement of principles regarding the religious 
holiday observances in public schools, adopted in March, 1957. He under- 
took a study of the attitudes of 200 Jewish leaders, including social work- 
ers, educators, rabbis, and a random sample of 250 lay leaders in the field 
of Jewish education. 

He found considerable disparity between the opinions expressed by 
professionals as compared with lay leaders, particularly in such areas as 
the observance of religious holidays, whether Hanukkah should be in- 
troduced in public schools where Christmas is celebrated, and whether 
prayer and worship may be appropriately included in public school 
observances of such holidays as Thanksgiving and Memorial Day. He 
concluded that a majority of respondents were in favor of the position 
adopted by the national agency, but that a not inconsiderable body of 
opinion was in disagreement. He registered the conviction that, although 
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the vast majority of Jewish leaders are in agreement with the principle of 
separation of church and state, they may be ready to compromise prin- 
ciples enunciated by their national organizations when faced with real- 
life situations that may affect intergroup relationships. In any case, there 
is no single or simple attitude which may be regarded as generally agreed 
upon by Jewish leaders with respect either to the general question or to 
selected problems of religion in public education. 


Outside Influences Affecting Public School Policies 


The public school has never been autonomous in the determination of its 
policies regarding the treatment of religion. Since it is a creature of the 
community, and is necessarily related to other community subsystems, the 
impact of external forces must always be taken into account when ex- 
amining school policies and practices. Attention is here directed to a few 
studies that have been made of some of these external influences. 


Patterns of Separation of Church and State 


Osborn (1961) made an analysis of books and journal articles dealing 
with the principle of separation of church and state published since 1940, 
in an effort to identify patterns of interpretation of this principle with 
particular reference to education. He discovered four substantially differ- 
ent patterns: (a) an interpretation oriented in the more traditional 
Christian concepts of religion and God, in which church and state cooper- 
ate in education so long as aid to religions is given impartially; (6) an 
interpretation oriented in the values, attitudes, and beliefs related to 
reconstructed concepts, with church and state cooperating so long as 
“structured” and “functional” religion are kept separate; (c) an interpre- 
tation grounded in a concept of the secular community, with the teaching 
of particular religions forbidden in the public schools and with no direct 
governmental aid; and (d@) a pattern oriented in the scientific tradition, 
with church and state held completely separate. The principal variants 
within these categories are characterized, with the principal criticisms of 
separation offered by proponents of the respective orientations. 


Religious Education and Other Community Subsystems 


F. D. Bean (1960) investigated the interrelationships of organized re- 
ligion and certain other community subsystems (government, education, 
agriculture, health, business, industry, labor, politics, .recreation, social 
welfare) in five selected communities in Kentucky representing five 
different levels of isolation along a rural-urban continuum, through a series 
of interviews with community leaders, clergymen, and educational leaders. 
He found that organized religion carried on many activities independently 
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of other community subsystems, cooperated with others in their activities 
and requested their cooperation in conjunction with religious programs, 
and carried on some activities that opposed or protested the actions of 
other subsystems. Educational leaders reported the feeling that organized 
religion restricted the behavior of teachers but stated that the schools have 
changed very little in recent years because of religion and that problems 
with organized religion were minor compared with certain other prob- 
lems. 


Official Policies Regarding Religion in Public Education 


McClanahan (1965) investigated the policies established by local boards 
of education in Missouri regarding religious activities in the public schools, 
the implementation of these policies, and some of the resulting practices. 
Data were obtained from related literature, including books and articles 
on the general subject; laws and court decisions; related research; and 
questionnaires sent to Missouri public school administrators. He found 
that a majority of school districts in Missouri did not have established 
policies regarding religious activities and that existing policies were mostly 
permissive, with some prohibitions; practically no religious activities were 
required. A majority of school administrators expressed no felt need for 
stated policies. Many of the religious activities which had been allowed in 
Missouri public schools were based on custom and tradition rather than 
on formulated policy. The responsibility for the formulation of policy 
regarding religious activities rested with local boards of education, but the 
majority of the boards had apparently chosen to leave the matter largely 
to the discretion of superintendents, principals, and teachers. 

Fister (1965) studied the official policy statements of the major Protestant 
denominations in the United States and the results of questionnaires 
distributed to national adult work agencies in these bodies to discover the 
extent of support of public education and the availability of study 
materials for use in local church adult groups. Nineteen issues were 
categorized into three principal groupings: (a) issues related to public 
education in general; (2) issues related to religion in public education; 
and (c) church-state issues in education. Findings regarding the category 
“religion in public education” were reported under seven subheadings: 
definition of roles of church and school; teaching about religion in the 
school; teaching of moral and spiritual values in school; prayer, Bible 
reading, and other religious practices in the school; responsibility of the 
teacher; released time; and shared time. 


While there was the recognition that the public schools should 
deal with religion where it comes naturally into the curriculum, 
or through special objective courses about religion, there was 
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official reaction against the public school taking responsibility 
for religious exercises, prayers, or Bible reading as part of 
devotional practices. The distinctive roles of school, church, 
and home were recognized and there was an attempt to define 
these roles [ Fister, 1965, pp. 44-45]. 


Sectarian Pressures on Public Education 


Historical studies as such, including those of the process of seculariza- 
tion of the public schools, have been excluded from this chapter. One 
cannot understand the present situation with respect to religion in public 
education, however, without some knowledge of the influence of religious 
groups upon school practices. Several studies have focused attention upon 
this problem: Crawford (1956), De Boer (1951), Dunbar (1939), Hol- 
brook (1964), and Mobley (1962), among others. 

Perhaps reference should be made here to two studies which deal 
directly with the problem of sectarian pressures upon public education. 
Curran (1951) attempted “to discover the motives which induced the 
Protestant Church of America to surrender, in favor of the State, the 
traditional claim of the Christian Church to control the formal education 
of Christian children” (p. 10). Instead of trying to cover all Protestant 
denominations, he took some “samplings”; the groups included were 
Episcopal, Congregational, Dutch Reformed, German Reformed, Quakers, 
Methodists, and Baptists. 

He concluded that among the reasons or causes for the surrender of 
school control to the state were animus against Catholicism; the evangeli- 
cal doctrine of conversion, leading to the belief that elementary education 
cannot advance the work of the church; the gradual Americanization of 
immigrant members of churches that formerly had maintained denomina- 
tional schools; difficulties of Protestant parochial schools arising from lack 
of trained teachers and of financial support; lack of enrollment because of 
small and scattered congregations; lack of strong interest in parochial 
schools; lack of strong leadership; and “more fundamental still, a lack of 
strong faith in the teachings of their churches which would have impelled 
Protestants to see that that faith was inculcated in their children in schools 
under the control of their churches”; and the rise of new liberal theology 
which drew adherents away from the older orthodoxies (Curran, 1951, 
pp. 169-178). 

Drachler (1951) traced the influence of religious groups upon education 
in the public schools of Detroit and the University of Michigan from 1837 
to 1900. Prior to 1837, when Michigan was admitted to the Union, its 
schools were usually religiously oriented and were sponsored by various 
church groups. Though the framers of the Michigan Constitution carefully 
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provided for the separation of church and state, controversies soon arose 
over the elimination of the Bible from the public schools. Drachler gives 
detailed attention to what he calls “the Protestant hegemony” in Michi- 
gan’s educational system. He points out that the state’s educational leader- 
ship—superintendents of public instruction, members of boards of educa- 
tion, and public school teachers—were generally drawn from the various 
Protestant denominations. Many Protestant church conventions expressed 
support and admiration for the public school system and manifested 
interest in the welfare of the University of Michigan. “It is only fair to say 
that if it had not been for the early interest and leadership of the 
Protestant church in the schools of Michigan they would have been re- 
tarded in growth and influence” (Drachler, 1951, p. 151). 

Roman Catholics, Jews, and secularists charged that the schools were 
sectarian. Catholics did not agree with the concepts of Christianity taught 
and practiced in the schools; and the rights of Jews, freethinkers, and 
others were ignored entirely. The leaders of Michigan’s educational system 
(Haven, Tappan, and McCracken) recognized that a nonsectarian policy 
of religious teaching in the public schools was a contradiction in terms 
and would lead to strife and disagreement. The public schools withstood 
the powerful pressures of religious groups and found in secularism a 
formula for survival and growth. 


The majority of conflicts which occurred in Michigan schools 
were not over secularism, but over differences between the 
various sects as to what non-sectarianism was. Protestant lead- 
ers in public education were attempting to achieve the difficult 
task of keeping religion in and sectarianism out of the public 
schools, The series of disputes and community upheavals which 
involved the public schools during seventy years point to the 
danger and fallacy of this course [Drachler, 1951, p. 155]. 


Religious Instruction and Teaching about Religion 


A great many surveys have been made of various patterns of teaching 
religion or teaching about religion in American public schools. Detailed 
consideration of all of these would be impossible within the limits of this 
paper. Several doctoral dissertations have been devoted to practices in 
individual states (Anderson, 1965; Flachmeier, 1955; Humble, 1960) and 
to the nation as a whole (Cantonwine, 1952; Inch, 1955; McAuliffe, 1935; 
Mattox, 1948). These cannot be reported here.” A number of studies are 
included, however, to provide some picture of the contemporary situation. 


5 For an extended list of masters’ and B.D. theses, see Little (1968a), pp. 65-88; and for 
references to other types of surveys, ibid., passim. 
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Religious Instruction in Public Schools 


Stump (1946) made a comparative study of tendencies in the teaching 
of religion in American public schools in 1934 and in 1945 from an exami- 
nation of state school laws, catalogs, manuals, and bulletins; and from 
questionnaires sent to state superintendents of public instruction, state 
attorneys general, state universities, and school superintendents in several 
cities. Points of special concern were Bible reading, religious education 
during schooltime, high school credit for Bible study, arid religion in state 
universities. 

He found that Bible reading in public schools had increased notably 
from 1916 to 1934, but that between 1934 and 1945 practically no increase 
had been reported. Released-time weekday religious education had a steady 
growth until about 1938; from 1940 to 1945 eight states enacted laws 
legalizing this practice and the attorneys general of five other states ruled 
favorably on this type of program. There was a decided increase in the 
practice of allowing credit toward high school graduation for courses in 
religion from 1917 to 1925 but a loss of one state from 1925 to 1945; the 
percentage of pupils receiving such credit was very small. There had been 
a continuous growth in religious activities in and around state universities 
after 1910. More universities had made provisions for students to study 
religion and to receive credit for it toward graduation; more students 
were enrolling in religion courses. There had been an increase in the 
amount of religion being taught in public schools from the elementary 
grades through the college and university. 

Little (1951) addressed letters to all state superintendents of education, 
state councils of religious education, and a selected list of county and city 
councils, asking for information regarding the most significant develop- 
ments and pressing problems that had arisen following the Supreme Court 
decision in the McCollum case in 1948. He found that a number of state 
departments were evading the issue entirely and that some others were 
leaving responsibility and initiative to lesser administrative units such as 
the county, municipality, or district. He reported, however, many in- 
stances of cooperation between public schools and religious groups, 
particularly in the use of school buildings, released-time weekday religious 
education, and joint efforts to provide a clarification of issues and a clearer 
definition of the functions of the public school with respect to the religious 
phases of culture. Instances in which “the public schools under their own 
steam [were] making progress toward providing instruction for their 
pupils” were reported under the headings “A distinction between religion 
and sectarianism,” “High school credit for Bible study,” “Religious con- 
tent in public school textbooks,” “Experimental work under state auspices,” 
and “The religious philosophy of many school leaders.” 

F. J. Brown (1955) summarized research conducted by Linton for the 
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Committee on Religion and Education of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Linton had distributed questionnaires to chief state school officers; 
superintendents of schools in cities over 50,000; and presidents of 875 
colleges and universities, including presidents of state teachers colleges; 
and 97 deans or heads of departments of education. Brown concluded: 


1. Much more is being done in the public schools to teach 
religion than is recognized. 

2. There is no consistent policy among states, among com- 
munities within a state, or even among public schools 
within a single public school system. 

3. In the public schools, little is yet known as to the best means 
of teaching religion or even of teaching about religion. 

4. It is virtually impossible to subject this field to any evalua- 
tion of its results. Human motivations are too complex to 
isolate this one variable; the concurrent experience of the 
individual may support or minimize the influence of such 
instruction, yet this experience is outside the control of the 
school. 

5. The public schools face no greater challenge [F. J. Brown, 
195970. 26). 


Hill (1966) made a comparison of attitudes relative to informal versus 
formal teaching of religion in public schools by means of questionnaires 
distributed to 203 ninth-grade students, 118 elementary school teachers, 
131 secondary school teachers, 93 ministers, and 249 parents in a suburban 
school community. He found that parents, students, elementary teachers, 
and ministers all tended to favor informal teaching (nondirected opening- 
exercise prayers, Christmas and Easter programs, baccalaureate services), 
secondary school teachers being the only responding group indicating 
disapproval. Mixed feelings prevailed regarding sponsoring formal re- 
ligious techniques; there was almost unanimous approval of a “neutral” 
approach in teaching religion in the schools. 


Religious Content of Public School Textbooks 


Several studies of the religious content of public school textbooks have 
been reported. Some of these have been comparative studies of books 
written over considerable periods of time. One of the first of these was 
that by Holtz (1914), in which he presented conclusive evidence of the 
pervasive influence of moral and religious elements in early American 
secondary school texts. All of the comparative studies confirm the fact 
that the increasing secularization of our culture has been reflected in the 
content of public school textbooks. 

Warren (1951) made an analysis of the religious content of 83 readers 
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used with primary school children from 1690 to 1879. He shows a marked 
change from a strong religious emphasis—with austerity of religious 
views among the early colonists, the intensity of their piety, the absence 
of any critical attitude toward their own faith, and a resulting intolerance 
and cruel mistreatment of any who deviated—toward a transformation in 
which there was increasing liberalization of religious thought and in 
which textbooks were gradually divested of their religious permeation by 
a growing emphasis upon the influence of patriotic, economic, scientific, 
utilitarian, and moralistic motives. 

Wilson (1951) analyzed 134 geography textbooks used in elementary 
and secondary schools from 1784 to 1895. In the earlier books many refer- 
ences were made to biblical history, and the clergy and other religious 
leaders were given much mention, as were religious customs and practices. 
But there was a steady decline in the space given to religious content as 
the principle of separation of church and state became more fully 
accepted, 

J. H. Dawson (1954) analyzed 95 world history textbooks published 
from 1795 to 1900 and found that, although the earliest books clearly re- 
flected the religious attitudes and beliefs of their authors, there was a 
steady decline in the proportionate space devoted to religion over the 
period. The average percentage of religious content per book dropped 
from 11.44 percent in the first period to 8 percent in the last. The ancient 
history sections of the books averaged more than either the Middle Ages 
or modern history sections, Christianity received more favorable treatment 
than Judaism or any of the other religions, and Protestantism more 
favorable treatment than Catholicism. 

Pflug (1950) examined 113 textbooks used in the public schools of 
Missouri, including all grades from 1 to 12 and covering a variety of 
subjects: science, reading, social studies, geography, and literature. Refer- 
ences to theistic religion were frequent and increased in number with in- 
creasing school grade, though some of the concepts associated with this 
type of belief were regarded by Pflug as inadequately defined and 
interpreted. He found: “The closer we get to the textbook descriptions of 
present day life and literature, the less theistic religious reference there is” 
(Pflug, 1950, p. 337). In texts dealing with the history of the United 
States, for example, religion was presented as playing a very important 
role in shaping the nation prior to 1850, and this fact is constantly stressed; 
after 1850, however, scarcely any reference is made to the role of religion 
in our national life. This is supported also by the findings of Howley 
(1959); 

Wittmer (1967) analyzed the content of geology textbooks used in the 
United States during the nineteenth century and traced the gradual change 
in viewpoint from religious fundamentalism to that of secularism. In the 
early decades of the century American geology textbooks reflected a 
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decidedly fundamentalist position, their authors taking pains to show that 
geology did not conflict with a literal interpretation of the Christian 
revelation, but rather complemented and strengthened it. Points of contact 
established between geology and the Bible were with reference to the days 
of creation, special creation versus developmental theories, the Noahic 
flood, and God in nature. During the closing decades of the nineteenth 
century the texts became secularistic in tone. Issues which had been 
prominently discussed in the early books received no attention in later 
texts, and those formerly discussed from a theistic point of view were 
treated with no religious bias whatever. 

Space will not permit specific reference to all of the content analyses of 
public school textbooks that have been reported. Readers interested in this 
phase of the problem might well consider the studies of moral and social 
values in children’s textbooks by Abel (1966), latent religious resources in 
public school curricula by Hauser (1922), religious content of social 
science textbooks by McCausland (1948), religious content of high school 
literature texts by Pletcher (1952), and the treatment of religious freedom 
in American history texts by Vinie (1929). 


Religious Bias in Public School Textbooks 


Pezynska (1965) examined the treatment given in 20 general histories of 
education to five topics from the history of Catholic thought and practice: 
the person of Christ, the nature of primitive Christianity, monasticism, 
medieval scholasticism, and the period of the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion. She concluded that the viewpoints reflected in these books would be 
regarded by most Catholic historians and theologians as inadequate. 

Billington (1938) and Fell (1941) have pointed to many instances of 
anti-Catholic indoctrination in American history textbooks used in public 
schools prior to the Civil War: the New England Primer and other 
popular school books were conspicuously anti-Catholic, They conclude 
that during the era of the Nativist movement, Catholics were justified in 
their protests against the use of public funds for textbooks which were 
“blatantly Protestant in sympathy.” Howley (1962) reports that early 
American history textbooks featured the need for religious commitment 
and tended to identify “the Christian way of life” with the “American” 
way. Harris (1963) holds that public school textbooks currently used in 
the elementary grades still present Protestantism in a more favorable light 
than Catholicism, the most pronounced examples of anti-Catholic senti- 
ments relating to accounts of the Reformation. Marcus (1961) concludes 
that a majority of public secondary school textbooks in history and in 
contemporary problems present a dominantly white, Protestant, Anglo- 
Saxon viewpoint. 

Alilunas (1965) reports some equally dramatic instances of ethno- 
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centrism in textbooks used in Roman Catholic schools. He offers some 
comparisons between the treatment of particular historic events and lead- 
ing personalities in textbooks intended for public schools as contrasted 
with those intended for parochial schools. Notable instances are the story 
of the Reformation and the images presented of such leaders as Luther, 
Calvin, and Henry VIII; differences in the importance attributed to the 
work of missionaries in the settlement of the West; stress upon the re- 
ligious affiliation of Catholics who have been prominent in American 
history in parochial school textbooks and failure even to mention this 
relationship in public school texts. “Some public school textbooks in their 
discussion of the election of 1928 make no mention of Alfred E. Smith’s 
religion and ignore religion as an issue in that election. . . . Various 
Catholic school textbooks exaggerate the role of religion in the election of 
1928 and are pointedly sympathetic to Smith” (Alilunas, 1965, p. 88). 

In the Conference on the Role of Religion in Public Education, held at 
Harvard University in May, 1966, Arthur Gilbert presented a paper sum- 
marizing popular reactions to the problem of teaching about religion in 
the public schools and offered his own subjective, critical evaluation of the 
resources now available or in preparation for teaching about the Bible or 
religion as secular subjects in public education (Ch. 3, “Reactions and Re- 
sources,” in Sizer, 1967). He outlined the legal situation, policy statements, 
and positions of leading national religious organizations and educational 
associations, and some recent surveys of the extent and nature of religious 
materials in public school curricula. He found that there is no clear 
consensus on what should be taught or how. 

In the section of his paper dealing with resources, Gilbert includes ac- 
counts of some sectarian Bible classes now conducted under public school 
auspices, examples of community conflict over the way religion is pre- 
sented in textbooks now used in public schools, some efforts to develop 
new approaches to the teaching of the Bible or religion, and some efforts 
by interreligious committees in cooperation with public school personnel 
to deal with the problem in constructive ways. He concluded: “There is 
good reason to believe that, given the proper funds and auspices, our 
academic institutions in cooperation with textbook publishers could 
develop acceptable materials” (Sizer, 1967, p. 80). 


Toward Improvement 


Various writers have suggested ways by which some of the shortcomings 
in currently used textbooks at the point of their treatment of religion may 
be at least partly overcome. Among these is a list of areas or topics in 
American religious history which seem to be appropriate for high school 
pupils suggested by Allen (1957). Nona (1957) has discussed some of the 
events in American history suitable for children’s study which have re- 
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ligious aspects and has pointed out how teaching such facts may be 
handled in the stories of such men as Christopher Columbus, Abraham 
Lincoln, and George Washington Carver. Farrell (1957) writes of “the 
reciprocal relationship between the teaching of religion and the teaching 
of American history in teacher education” and argues that reaction against 
the pietistic emphasis which had been characteristic of early American 
historians and a rationalist secularism have conspired to distort the real 
story of our national life. Gaustad (1966) has provided a fascinating ac- 
count of the role of religion in the history of America which may be used 
as a resource in history courses. 


The Treatment of Religion in the Social Studies 


It may be assumed that the curriculum in the social studies, particularly 
in the areas of history and sociology, provides one of the best opportunities 
in the school for dealing with religion as an important aspect of the total 
culture. Because of the prevalence of religious beliefs and practices among 
human beings in every part of the world today, and across the ages, one 
can hardly study history without giving some attention to the influence of 
religion. And a study of modern community life is hardly adequate unless 
some consideration is given to the religious institutions that exist in the 
community and affect the interests and concerns of the people as deeply 
as any other form of community organization. 

Two rather thorough studies have been made of the treatment of re- 
ligion in the social studies curriculum of the public schools. One of these 
was a “Religious Freedom and Public Affairs Project” of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews (Little, 1966). The project was the 
work of a committee consisting of representatives of the major faith 
groups; members of the staff of the Pittsburgh Board of Education; 
members of the faculties of Duquesne University, the University of 
Pittsburgh, and the Pittsburgh Theological Seminary; and representatives 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction and the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. This committee worked for over a year 
in the effort to discover the present status of religion in the social studies 
curriculum of the Pittsburgh public schools, to analyze the official syllabi 
and approved textbooks used, to identify problems encountered by teach- 
ers and some of the methods being made to improve ways of dealing with 
religion in the school program, to spell out the problems that arise from 
the fact of religious pluralism in the community, and to make suggestions 
for the improvement of the present program and for meeting some of the 
apparent needs. 

The other was a study of the official syllabi, course outlines and curric- 
ulum guides in the area of the social studies provided by State Depart- 
ments of Education and selected city school systems, made by the present 
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writer (Little, 1968c). In the fall of 1966 letters were addressed to the 50 
State Departments of Public Education and to 50 large city school systems 
located in various parts of the country, requesting copies of all publications 
in the area of the social studies. The requests were repeated in January, 
1968. Replies were received from 46 of the state departments and from 35 
of the city public school systems. The study consisted of detailed analyses 
of the treatment of religious themes and topics in the curriculum materials 
supplied by the various school systems. The complete report contains the 
results by individual school systems but only a brief synopsis can be given 
here. 

Of the 46 state departments cooperating, 13 reported that they have not 
produced social studies outlines. Some of these have materials in process of 
development, while others leave the preparation of courses to local school 
districts. Nineteen departments have issued social studies guides which 
contain few, if any, references to religion. Thus more than two thirds of 
the state departments offer little or no assistance to local school districts in 
their efforts to deal with religion in the program of social studies. 

Fourteen of the State Departments of Education, a little less than one 
third, have published curriculum guides, some quite elaborate and 
voluminous, which do provide for the study of religion in connection with 
various areas of the social studies curriculum, particularly in history 
courses and in studies of the community. Of the 35 city school systems 
responding, 16 sent curriculum guides which were considered significant 
and relevant to the study. 

There is more extensive reference to religion in some of the curriculum 
guides than perhaps might be expected. There is a wide variety of treat- 
ment and great differences in relative emphasis on religion. Some school 
systems make provision for the consideration of religion in history courses 
and some in community studies; most neglect either one or the other of 
these areas. Rarely does the same system deal adequately with the influence 
of religion both upon the history of mankind and upon present-day life in 
the modern community. 

The area in which the greatest emphasis is placed upon religion in these 
curricula is that of world history. Most of the course outlines include some 
material on the religions in connection with studies of various peoples and 
historical periods. A few provide lengthy treatments of particular re- 
ligious systems. Two examples: New Mexico includes in its world history 
course an entire unit on “The Religions of the World,” which contains 
extensive outlines of the history and basic beliefs of eight of the world’s 
living religions; Oregon includes a unit on “Religion as a Force in 
History,” which stresses the influence of various religions on the develop- 
ment of civilization. 

Considerable emphasis is placed on religion in most of the courses in 
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ancient and medieval history and in modern history. New York State has 
been engaged in a social studies revision project for several years and has 
published five excellent volumes containing experimental outlines for 
courses from kindergarten through the twelfth grade. References to re- 
ligion are more extensive in these outlines than in the curriculum materials 
of any other state department included in this study. In historical sum- 
maries placed throughout the volumes emphasis is placed upon the part 
played by religious groups in the history of the period or region under 
study, and many sections contain series of generalizations and discussion 
questions dealing with religion. Cincinnati devotes more space to religion 
in the city’s several curriculum guides than any of the other city school 
systems whose materials were examined. These guides include fairly 
elaborate outlines of many religious topics in the various history courses. 

Several of the guides emphasize the place of religion in community life. 
Florida has a special unit on “How do the religions of our community 
influence our lives?” As part of its program of instruction in civics for the 
ninth grade, Illinois has outlined several “Projects for Learning,” one of 
which is “Religion in America”; a section of the guide, entitled “Teach- 
ing the fundamentals,” offers several illustrations of constructive methods 
of dealing with religion in the teaching of history. Indiana includes in her 
ninth-grade course in citizenship an entire unit on “The development of 
American religious institutions.” In a required course in citizenship, 
Kansas City, Missouri, includes a study of “The role of religion and the 
church” as character-building forces in the community. Los Angeles pays 
tribute to the church and synagogue as major forces in man’s moral and 
spiritual growth and provides a lengthy list of contributions which re- 
ligious leaders can make. Pittsburgh incorporates a section, “Religious life 
in America,” as part of a unit on “Social trends” in the ninth-grade social 
science course; one of the units in a special course intended for use in 
vocational high schools is entitled “The church and the community”; 
and one of 14 units in an integrated two-semester course for the twelfth 
grade is “The impact of religion on American democracy.” 

In a few instances efforts are made to place religion in proper perspective 
in relation to the development of the total culture. Minnesota has a course 
for the eleventh grade entitled “The impact of other nations upon the 
United States” in which the successive units deal with the influence of 
the religions of peoples in various parts of the world upon the develop- 
ment of American culture. 

Taking these curriculum guides as a whole, there would seem to be 
ample opportunity for the study of religion in social studies courses. At- 
tention must be called, however, to one area in which there is a notable 
lack of such provision. There seems to be a kind of “conspiracy of silence” 
with respect to the role of religion in American history. Several of the 
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guides contain sporadic references to religion in connection with the 
periods of exploration and colonization; they provide accounts of the 
Pilgrims and Puritans in New England (but often in an unfavorable light 
and without attempting to delineate any of their positive qualities); they 
stress the sectarian controversies in the Colonial period, without any credit 
for the pioneering efforts in the development of educational institutions; 
a few mention the settlement of Utah by the Mormons; but, in practically 
all instances, the curtain is drawn on religion after the establishment of 
the nation and, at the latest, after the Civil War. If high school youth were 
to gain their knowledge of the impact of religion upon our national life 
only from guidance provided in these official social studies syllabi, they 
would inevitably conclude that it has been a very negligible factor in 
American affairs during the whole of the last century. 


Other Religious Practices and Observances 


The Supreme Court made a distinction between “religious exercises” as 
an aspect of worship (which it declared unconstitutional) and the objec- 
tive study of religion in the social studies and the humanities as phases of 
our total culture. Several studies have been made of religious practices and 
observances, other than religious instruction, in the public schools. Only a 
few of these can be reviewed here—and these without primary considera- 
tion of the problem of legality. 

As a part of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion (AACTE) Project on Teacher Education and Religion, Early (1956) 
made a study of religious practices in five selected counties in Kentucky, 
representing five different positions on a rural-urban continuum. Data 
were collected by means of 133 interviews with teachers within schools 
that had been selected as typical by administrative and supervisory staff in 
their respective counties. Among the religious practices discovered were 
the distribution of Bibles and other religious materials; the display of 
religious pictures, symbols, and mottoes (largely Protestant in connota- 
tion) in classrooms; student religious organizations, some of which met in 
public school buildings; checks on Sunday-school and church attendance 
of pupils by teachers; observance of Christmas and Thanksgiving as 
religious festivals within the schools; compulsory religious-chapel atten- 
dance of seniors at baccalaureate services; invitations to ministers to 
speak in chapel and assembly programs; and the use of prayers and hymns 
as part of school exercises. 

Early concluded that the results tended to support the. hypothesis that 


the public schools have already assumed a greater responsibility 
with reference to religious practices than can be justified from 
the criteria of the study [which were] based on the constitu- 
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tional and legal aspects of the relationship of religion to public 
education, a historical analysis of the meaning of the principle 
of separation of church and state, and the educational and 
sociological implications of the religious practices of the public 


schools | Early, 1956, pp. 196-197]. 


Dierenfield (1958) sought to determine the present status of religion in 
American public schools through a study of the relationship between 
religion and education in the history of the country, the major decisions 
of Federal and state courts, some of the “typical” practices used in the 
schools, and some of the proposed solutions and experimental programs 
in operation. He discovered 18 distinctly different types of religious 
practices in the public schools and concluded that “The three words which 
seem to characterize the present relationship between religion and public 
education in the United States are: interest, controversy, and experimenta- 
tion” (Dierenfield, 1958, p. 358). 

Dierenfield (1962) also reported the results of a questionnaire study “to 
document the extent to which religious influence exists in public educa- 
tion.” Questionnaires were sent to superintendents of school systems in 
4,000 communities throughout the country. Of these, 54.57 percent re- 
turned usable replies. The questionnaire sought information in four areas: 
curriculum, noncurricular activities, relations with religious groups, and 
the reactions of school administrators to some of the issues involved in the 
relation of religion to public education. Of the school systems responding, 
78.71 percent reported that their aims included teaching spiritual values, 
but only 46.34 percent provided materials for teachers to help in such 
teaching; 41.74 percent conducted Bible reading in their schools; 43.16 
percent had homeroom devotional services in “all” schools and 17.08 
percent in “some” schools in their systems; baccalaureate services were 
held in 18.84 percent; 22.07 percent held some kind of chapel services; 
87.92 percent observed Christmas, 76.75 percent Thanksgiving, and 57.82 
percent Easter; students were excused to observe religious holidays (in 
addition to Christmas, Easter, and Thanksgiving) in 70.71 percent; 29.66 
percent cooperated in programs of released-time weekday religious educa- 
tion; Gideon Bibles were distributed in 42.74 percent, and, where this 
occurred, the distribution was done on school property in 94.81 percent of 
the cases. With respect to the overall picture, Dierenfield concluded: 


The emphasis placed on religion in individual school systems 
throughout the nation differs greatly. In a number of localities 
even the facts of religious heritage are eliminated for fear of 
controversy, while in others not only are students taught “about 
religion” but moral and spiritual values are based on religious 
sanctions. Actual practices follow a continuum from carefully 
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avoiding all religiously tinged topics to compulsory Bible read- 
ing, class devotionals, prayers, and denominational teaching on 


public school premises | Dierenfield, 1962, p. 103]. 


A few years later Dierenfield conducted another survey to discover the 
impact of the Supreme Court decisions of 1962 and 1963 prohibiting the 
recitation of prayers and the devotional reading of the Bible in public 
schools. The later survey included 2,000 communities selected by random 
methods from the original list used before. More than 1,000 school systems 
(50.20 percent) responded. The returns from both studies were compared 
in a summary report (Dierenfield, 1967). Dierenfield concluded that the 
public school curriculum in 1967 was less involved with religion than in 
1962; released time programs have lost ground, but are still conducted in 
one fourth of the nation’s schools; religious services at graduation are still 
popular, though not as likely to be held on school property; there has been 
a dramatic drop in such practices as devotional Bible reading and general 
devotional exercises; Christmas and Thanksgiving are still celebrated by 
religious activities in more than one half of the schools; there has been a 
rather general, though slight, decline in religious influences over the 
period. 

Boles (1961) reviewed the historical backgrounds and state constitu- 
tional and legal provisions concerning Bible reading and religious instruc- 
tion in American public schools, including such allied problems as 
baccalaureate exercises, church control over public schools, wearing of 
distinctive religious garb, and weekday religious education. He revealed 
sharp differences of opinion among the principal religious groups and 
showed some of the effects of religious group attitudes and pressures upon 
school practices. The views of educators themselves and of public officials 
were found to be as widely divergent as those presented by religious 
spokesmen. 

In a concluding chapter of his report, Boles summarized the situation at 
the time of his study, outlining the principal arguments for and against 
Bible reading and religious instruction in the schools. He then noted 
various circumstances in American society which might lead to a more 
critical evaluation and possible curtailment of religious practices in the 
future. Among these were “the mushrooming metropolitan areas char- 
acteristic of the United States today,” representing “a polyglot of eco- 
nomic, social, political, and religious attitudes”; and the “growing willing- 
ness of large numbers of Americans . . . not only to recognize but to 
insist on respecting the religious sensibilities of divergent religious faiths” 
(Boles, 1961, p. 250). He suggested that these tendencies could be reversed 
by at least two developments: a decision by the United States Supreme 
Court, ruling that Bible-reading exercises in public schools do not con- 
stitute a violation of the First Amendment (his book appeared before the 
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Court decisions of 1962 and 1963); and a possible “national upheaval re- 
sulting from some major crisis of a domestic or international nature” (p. 
251). 

Looft (1966) made a survey of the status of religious practices in the 
public schools of seven Midwestern states (Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa) to discover trends, official 
school board policies, and administrators’ opinions regarding these prac- 
tices. Data were obtained by questionnaires distributed among adminis- 
trators of 433 school districts. The following practices below were reported, 
with the estimated percentages of public schools in the area using them. 
(Table arranged by the present writer from data contained in Looft’s 
report.) 


RELIGIOUS PRACTICES AND OBSERVANCES WITH PERCENTAGE OF 
THE SCHOOLS IN SEVEN MIDWESTERN STATES REPORTING EACH 


Religious Practices Percentage 
Dismissing all students for Christmas vacation 98.6 
Dismissing all students for Good Friday Be 
Baccalaureate services 91.5 
Designating a week night as “church night” 83.6 
Playing religious music C99 
Scheduling no school events on Sunday 74.1 
Religious themes for operettas and plays 66.5 
Singing religious hymns 64.0 
Teaching units “about” religions 61.0 
Excusing absences for religious holidays not on school calendar 51.3 
Religious clubs 43.7 
School buildings used after school hours by religious groups 39.0 
Periods of silent prayer 29.6 
Religious assemblies 27.3 
Distribution of religious materials to students 29.2 
Dismissed-time weekday religious education 22.9 
Teaching “about” religion in separate courses row 
Bible reading without comment 19 
Group listening to prayer 18.5 
Daily opening meditations 17.8 
Group prayer recitations 13.4 
Teaching Bible history 11.6 
Teaching Old Testament 6.9 
Teaching New Testament Or? 
Shared-time religious education a 
Bible reading with comments 4.8 


Released-time religious education 2.3 
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The school administrators indicated that they favored greater use of 
most of the practices than was current in 1964-1965. Eight practices 
showed a net decline in use from 1953 to 1965: released-time weekday 
religious education, free time, daily opening meditations, group prayer 
recitations, group listening to prayer, Bible reading with comment, Bible 
reading without comment, and distribution of religious materials. 

It must be clear from such data that the public schools of the United 
States have not completely adjusted their programs to meet the dicta of 
the Supreme Court with respect to the distinction between “religious 
exercises,” which are improper, and the objective study of religion as a 
phase of culture, declared an obligation of the public schools. 


Empirical Studies of Religion in Public Education 


As pointed out earlier, “religious development,” as such, is not one of 
the stated aims of public education and therefore no comprehensive study 
has been made of the public school as a factor in religious development. A 
few studies have been made, however, of different aspects of religious 
growth, and some of these will be reviewed here. 


Religious Knowledge of High School Seniors 


Sargent (1952) measured the information of 239 seniors in the Senior 
High School of Ithaca, New York, concerning the three major religious 
faiths in the United States. An instrument of measurement consisted of a 
series of questions on Catholicism, Judaism, and Protestantism, together 
with a “general” category. Among the 206 students who took the test, 
there appeared a greater knowledge of Catholicism than of either Judaism 
or Protestantism, a greater knowledge of Catholicism than of the “gen- 
eral” area, a greater knowledge of Protestantism than of Judaism, a 
greater knowledge of the general area than of Judaism, and a considerable 
void in the religious knowledge of the 206 students in all of the four 
areas that made up the instrument. 

There seemed to be no significant differences between the students who 
had taken released-time weekday religious education and those who had 
not; none between students who had been in the Ithaca schools for their 
entire schooling and those who had been there for only a part. There was 
a significant difference between those who signified that they planned to 
go on to college over those who had not so planned, but it was evident 
that “even students who signify that they are going to college have very 
little religious knowledge. Furthermore, it would seem that the students 
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who attend the Ithaca schools acquire very little religious knowledge from 
either the home or the school or the church, or all three together” (Sargent, 
19B Ap 2135). 


Factors Related to Religious Knowledge 


Payne (1963) devised a study to discover whether there are certain 
social and cultural patterns in the learning experiences of people that can 
be identified and that will account for differential Bible knowledge. A 
two-part schedule was developed, consisting of a Bible-fact quiz and 
questions regarding the background of the respondent. He administered 
this schedule to 260 undergraduates in the University of Georgia. The 
median score on the total test was 17 of a possible 100, with scores ranging 
from 0 to 81. Females performed significantly better than males. There 
was no significant difference in performance by age or absolute size of 
respondents’ home churches, though there was a positive relationship 
with the relative size of the churches within their respective communi- 
ties—students who came from churches that were among the largest in 
their communities scored better than those from churches that were 
smaller. Protestants obtained higher scores on the Old Testament test and 
higher than the Jewish students on the New Testament. Jewish scores were 
not higher than the non-Jewish on the Old Testament. Persons from 
families reported to be more active than the average in their respective 
churches outperformed those from families less active. Some types of 
religious group participation were related to test performance: member- 
ship in church youth groups, attendance at church-sponsored conferences 
or camps, having taught a Sunday school class, having carried on sustained 
programs of Bible reading, and having participated in Bible-use contests. 
But “Mere attendance at Sunday School, regardless of how regular and 
sustained, was not related to high test performance” (Payne, 1963, p. 293). 
Payne admits that statistical inferences are hardly possible on the basis of 
this rather limited probing but he feels that the need for much additional 
research is clearly indicated. 


Maladjustment in Minority Groups 


Straight (1955) studied the frequency of maladjustment among the 
members of “a conspicuous religious minority” who were graduates of 
public high schools with maladjustments in the high school population as 
a whole. Members of the Seventh-Day Adventist denomination were 
selected for study because of their basic differences from other groups in 
their beliefs regarding Sabbath observance, dancing, motion pictures, 
smoking, drinking, and literal interpretation of the Bible. Three personal- 
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ity inventories were used: Minnesota Multiphasic, Bernreuter, and Min- 
nesota T-S-I; letters were written to Seventh-Day Adventist graduates of 
high schools who had not gone on with their formal education and a 
number of these were interviewed. 

Findings indicated that differences in the adjustment patterns between 
members of the religious minority and the total high school population 
were too small to be statistically significant. Most Seventh-Day Adventist 
youth attending public high schools felt that they had been treated fairly 
and had been accepted by their peers. “It would seem unwarranted to 
conclude from the interviews that religious peculiarities as manifested by 
the Seventh-Day Adventist young people in high school would contribute 
much to maladjustment” (Straight, 1955, p. 72). 

Willner (1963) compared pupils attending Jewish all-day schools with 
public school students who went also to afternoon Hebrew schools with 
regard to problems of adjustment and feelings of security. Four instru- 
ments—Mooney Problem Check List, a checklist of “Problems Related to 
Religion” devised by the investigator, an adaptation of the Maslow S-I 
Inventory, and a personal data form—were administered to 81 male and 
50 female seventh-grade pupils in Hebraic coeducational all-day schools 
and an equal number of pupils of similar age, religious orientation, na- 
tionality, and socioeconomic backgrounds who were attending public 
schools and supplementary afternoon Hebrew schools. 

There was no statistically significant difference between the groups in 
the mean number of stated problems of adjustment as measured by the 
Mooney check list nor in the mean number of problems related to re- 
ligion. However, the all-day school group manifested a significantly 
greater degree of insecurity as measured by the S-I Inventory and a 
larger number of prevalent problems than the public school group. In 
general, males manifested a significantly greater number of problems than 
females. 


Comparative Achievements of Public and Catholic High School 
Graduates 


Schneider (1963) compared the achievement of public high school 
graduates with that of Catholic high school graduates during their fresh- 
man year at the University of Kentucky. He found no difference (signifi- 
cant at the .05 level) with respect to achievement (adjusted for ability) 
between the two groups. A comparison with respect to several nonintel- 
lectual factors was made by use of the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule. Three significant differences were discovered: public school 
graduates scored higher with respect to heterosexuality but lower in 
exhibition and aggression. Schneider concluded that the public high 
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schools and Catholic high schools of Kentucky are performing the 
function of college preparation with equally significant results. The 
Catholic graduates must make the greater adjustment upon entering 
college, but the public school graduates and the Catholic school graduates 
were more alike than different in the variables studied.® 


Religious Consequences of Public and Sectarian Schooling 


Erickson (1962) compared the religiousness of public and sectarian 
school students with similar “fundamentalist” religious backgrounds. The 
212 subjects were sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade students who attended 
fundamentalist churches. These were divided into four groups in terms of 
their sectarian schooling status: subjects who had attended public schools 
exclusively, those who had attended public schools in areas where no 
fundamentalist schools were available, those who were attending funda- 
mentalist schools but had done so for less than 4 years, and those who had 
attended fundamentalist schools for 4 years or more. 

The data were secured through the administration of three question- 
naires: a Student Questionnaire, consisting of 59 questions relating to 
religious beliefs, overt behavior, and values (concepts of what one ought 
to do); a Parents’ Questionnaire, consisting of 34 questions, some being 
modifications of certain questions on the Student Questionnaire, together 
with specific information regarding involvement of parents and the home 
in church activities; and a Validation Questionnaire, administered to 
fundamentalist leaders to determine the extent to which they agreed upon 
the desirable answers to certain key questions selected from the Student 
Questionnaire. The resulting data were subjected to analysis of variance 
and to ¢ tests. 

According to Erickson (1964): 


The findings ... lend no support to the view that sectarian 
education is more conducive to religious development than is 
public education. In terms of the aspects of religiousness that 
were measured and the subjects who were studied, there was 
no evidence that public school students were any less religious, 
on the average, than sectarian-school subjects with similar 
backgrounds, even when the latter had been in sectarian 


6 Project Talent has collected much data on 440,000 youth, a sampling of the enrollments 
of public and nonpublic secondary schools. This longitudinal study will add increasingly 
useful materials to its data bank through the 20 years of its life; some proposals have been 
heard to program an inquiry of the records in the data bank concerning inputs and outputs 
of public and nonpublic schools, questions not projected in the original study. For a descrip- 
tion of the kinds of information in the ‘study, see The Project Talent Data Bank, published 
by Project Talent, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213, March, 1965. 
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schools for four years or more. The fact is the more surprising 
since the sectarian schools in the study succeeded in con- 
trolling, at least to some extent, the nature of the subjects’ peer 


groups [p. 29]. 


[See Greeley-Gockel, Chapter 7, for greater detail on this 
study. | 


Evaluation of Different Types of Teaching Religion 


Relatively few attempts have been made to measure objectively the 
degree to which the goals of religious teaching in public schools have been 
actually attained. A few studies have been made of weekday religious 
education, an area of considerable controversy. One of the most thorough 
of these was completed over 30 years ago. Bartlett( 1933, 1934) tested the 
entire population of pupils in grades six to eight in five public schools of 
Oak Park, Illinois, in order: 


(1) to determine the extent to which pupils in public school 
who are members of classes in week-day religious instruction 
are differentiated from non-members (a) in Biblical knowledge 
and comprehension, (b) in ethical knowledge, and (c) in 
reactions to situations involving moral choice; (2) to ascertain 
the relationship between these types of knowledge and certain 
forms of behavior; and (3) to discover the bearing upon these 
outcomes of week-day religious instruction of certain personal 
and environmental factors | Bartlett, 1934, p. 24]. 


Bartlett found that members of weekday classes were superior to non- 
members in biblical information and in biblical comprehension. Members 
revealed slightly greater ethical knowledge than nonmembers. Biblical 
information and ethical knowledge showed marked relationship in both 
groups (r = .601 and .624, respectively). The two groups were in close 
agreement in their opinions regarding religious behavior. There was little 
evidence to indicate specific relationship between weekday school experi- 
ence and pupils’ ideas about God. In tests of deceptive behavior, honest 
and dishonest deviates were found to be distributed through all grades 
and schools; the behavior-problem pupils, as listed by teachers, varied but 
little in biblical knowledge and comprehension from the average for the 
total population. Bartlett concluded that “the week-day program of re- 
ligious education has succeeded in enlarging the pupils’ knowledge and 
comprehension of the Bible; it apparently has not succeeded in the more 
diffcult task of motivating conduct which expresses Jesus’ standards of 
living” (1934, p. 30). 
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Flynn (1956) tested experimentally the results of three patterns of teach- 
ing moral, spiritual, and religious values in Virginia public schools with 
pupils of the seventh grade in three counties, each representing a distinct 
pattern: Fairfax County, with its own type of program; Fauquier, with a 
well-organized program of weekday released-time religious education; and 
Warren, which had devotional exercises only but no organized program 
otherwise. Differences in achievements of pupils from the three counties, 
on a biblical-information test and on an essay-type test asking for pupil 
reactions to a number of value statements, were not great enough to be 
considered significant or to warrant a definite conclusion as to the relative 
effectiveness of the particular plan used. 

Corcoran (1960) made an analysis of the social relationships of children 
who participated in released-time religious education in order to deter- 
mine the social effects of participation in public school classrooms from 
which children were dismissed to attend religious education. She con- 
cluded that the released-time religious education program had not affected 
significantly the social relationships of children who participated. Partici- 
pants did not receive social-acceptance scores significantly different from 
those of nonparticipants. Participants and nonparticipants chose as friends 
a similar number of peers in their own religious subgroups. Teachers who 
favored and those who opposed the released-time program gave approxi- 
mately the same proportion of good-citizen ratings to participants and non- 
participants. 


Religion in Teacher Education 


Upon the completion of his work with the Teacher Education and Re- 
ligion Project of the AACTE, Eugene E. Dawson (1957) outlined what 
he regarded as some of the basic needs in research and experimentation 
relating to religion and public education. One of the questions posed dealt 
with the preparation of teachers for directing the factual study of religion 
in the public schools. He reported (1955) some experimental studies being 
conducted in 15 pilot centers under the auspices of the AACTE. These 
were further described in the final project report (Sebaly, 1959), which 
contained recommendations not yet implemented for further research and 
experimentation. 

T. W. Hall (1956) attempted to discover the place of religion in 
teacher education implied in the value theories of Dewey, Brightman, and 
Wieman. He reviewed the educational philosophies of these, giving 
particular attention to foundations in metaphysics and epistemology, the 
theory of value, the concept of religion, and implications for religion in 
teacher education, and then presented his own evaluation of each of the 
respective positions. After setting forth the axiological systems of Dewey, 
Brightman, and Wieman, and showing their implications, Hall attempted 
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to formulate a “synthetic axiology” and to determine its religious and 
educational implications, making use of many insights from the three 
philosophies studied. 

H. L. Miller (1966) examined the question of responsibility for religious 
teaching in the public schools by inquiring into the opinions of selected 
religious leaders. She found five approaches being recommended: a com- 
mon core of religious beliefs, an interfaith plan of study, the study of 
moral and spiritual values, implicit teaching of religion as it occurs in all 
studies, and the historical study of religion. She proposed a sixth, a 
phenomenological approach that will bring descriptive data and the mean- 
ing of experience together. In considering preparation of teachers for a 
phenomenoiogical approach, she concluded that it should provide: (a) 
learning experiences in the description and communication of religious 
belief systems, ritual expressions, and value decisions; (2) the develop- 
ment and exploration of a historical structure of religious data for 
purposes of identification and comparison by teachers; (¢) more complete 
research on the role of religion in human affairs; and (d) the develop- 
ment of skill in dialogue to provide an open examination of differences as 
the teacher compares his own beliefs with others and as he learns to assist 
students in dialogue at various stages cf their own study. 

Ayers (1958) analyzed the 21 most frequently approved textbooks used 
in the professional education of teachers by 213 colleges of the AACTE, 
in an effort to discover what suggestions were offered regarding the 
teaching of religion. Eight of the books made suggestions, while 13 made 
no contribution on this subject. Five of the 21 books did not even mention 
religion and its place in education. The books most widely used placed 
the least emphasis upon teaching religion and, conversely, the greater 
portion of space devoted to this problem was found in the books used less 
often in the training of prospective teachers, 


Attempts to Provide Resource Materials 


It would seem that one of the pressing needs in the area of our concern 
is the preparation of better resources for use in teaching about religion. A 
few attempts have been made to use research procedures in providing the 
content of teaching guides in this area. One of the first of these was that 
of Henry (1948, 1950), who worked out a proposal for community 
experimentation in the objective study of religion in public schools. The 
proposal grew out of an examination of courses of study, curriculum 
guides, and school bulletins; and the reactions of more than 300 educators 
to whom he explained his plan by means of personal conferences and 
extensive correspondence. The results were published (1950) in a hand- 
book to guide communities, which outlines plans for “realism in planning,” 
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curriculum proposals for religion in the various subject-matter fields, 
matters of policy, the selection and training of teachers, community 
preparation, and the expansion and improvement of materials and 
methods through the work of a permanent community education council. 

Another teachers’ guide was that of Inch (1955) who made a study of 
the historical developments of the concept of religious liberty and of the 
American public school system and their interrelationships, and then 
examined some of the major proposals for teaching about religion and 
solving the problem of secularism in the public schools. The culmination 
was a syllabus offered as a guide to provide a more balanced presentation 
of the religious factors in American history. Six criteria were suggested and 
illustrated by appropriate hypothetical cases. 

After an examination of the literature and a study of the United States 
Supreme Court cases dealing with religion in the public schools, Mishler 
(1967) attempted to formulate a set of guidelines “that flow into a 
structure of understanding that will help to solve some of the confusion 
and uncertainty that prevails” in this area. The guidelines were divided 
into three categories: (a) guidelines supporting certain religious activities 
in the public schools, (2) guidelines for aiding in the development of 
public education programs about religion, and (c) guidelines concerning 
issues still unresolved. Dicta from the majority opinions in the Supreme 
Court cases and the viewpoints of authorities in the fields of constitutional 
law and church-state relations were used to document and support the 
guidelines offered and to suggest others that are less explicitly outlined in 
these sources. 


Progress in Research and Some Continuing Needs 


Two decades ago the Central Planning Committee of The Religious 
Education Association presented an outline of “needed research” and in- 
vited the faculties of graduate schools and theological seminaries to enlist 
their students in research projects that would throw light on the problems 
of religion in public education. There were 11 “types of research” listed 
(Little, 1949, p. 176). It will be interesting to check achievements over the 
intervening period against this original list. 


Research Achievements 


There has been considerable research in eight of the areas suggested by 
the committee. Studies in three of these have been excluded from the 
present report because of the delimitations established at the beginning: 
state and federal legislation, rulings of the courts and of school authorities, 
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and effects of Supreme Court decisions upon school practices. I have 
attempted to review the most important of the studies that have been 
made in five of the areas suggested: varying conceptions of the meaning 
of separation of church and state in education, analyses of the religious 
content of public school curricula, the practice of religious observances in 
the public schools, the place of religion in various proposals and plans for 
character education, and experimental studies of the effectiveness of 
various types of religious education. Not much has been done in the other 
three areas suggested by the committee: case studies of interfaith coopera- 
tion, patterns of cooperation among various community agencies, and 
provisions for teacher education. 


A Tentative Appraisal 


It is difficult to present a brief and dependable evaluation of these re- 
search achievements. No inclusive criteria of evaluation have as yet been 
developed and validated that could be applied to researches so varied as 
those included in this review. In spite of the difficulties, however, some 
attempt at evaluation would seem to be required. I shall therefore give 
something of my own subjective appraisal. 

All of the studies reported under the category “Religion and Public 
Education in Philosophies of Education” illustrate the semantic difficulties 
involved in investigations of such a complex issue as the role of religion 
in public education. Many of the pivotal terms used in the discussions are 
almost hopelessly ambiguous: separation of church and state, secular, 
secularism, moral and spiritual values, religion, teaching religion, teaching 
about religion, sectarianism, and religious education, among others. 
Though several investigators have wrestled with problems arising out of 
these ambiguities, most of their reports reflect in varying degrees their 
own respective biases. One of the findings referred to above would seem 
to have rather general application. Beery (1961) found that the “eminent” 
educators whose works he studied were unable to separate their own 
religious beliefs from the ideas they thought should be taught in the 
public schools; they were able to justify the teaching of religious points 
of view which they accepted and the exclusion of those with which they 
did not agree. This element of subjectivity will doubtless continue to 
plague those who deal with the problem of religion in public education. 
The studies reported here, however, should help to dramatize the difficul- 
ties and suggest some needed cautions. 

Before the public school can be understood as a conditioning factor in 
religious development, it must be seen vis-a-vis other agencies and in- 
fluences in the community. The studies reported in the section “Outside 
Influences Affecting Public School Policies” make some contributions 
toward an understanding of the place of the public school in the total 
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community effort toward moral and religious growth. These are sporadic 
and partial and they should be supplemented by additional investigation. 

A major portion of the present report has been devoted to research effort 
in two areas: “Religious Instruction and Teaching About Religion” and 
“Other Religious Practices and Observances.” Unfortunately, many of the 
studies reported in these areas have serious weaknesses from the stand- 
point of research methodology. Many have made extensive use of question- 
naires and other survey instruments which are of doubtful reliability and 
validity; not enough attention was given by the investigators to problems 
of validation. Sometimes generalizations were made which did not seem 
to be adequately supported by the data cited. Some of the studies of 
popular attitudes provide little basis for generalization because of too 
limited populations and inadequate sampling methods. Some of the 
weaknesses were pointed out by the investigators themselves, thus provid- 
ing suggestions for the improvement of methodology in future research. 

Although “religious development” cannot be regarded as a specific 
objective of the public school, a number of research studies have provided 
data which relate to this problem. The studies reviewed, particularly in 
the section “Empirical Studies of Religion in Public Education,” have 
dealt with various aspects of experience that are related to religious 
development. These have included religious knowledge and some extra- 
public school factors possibly related to it; effects of minority group 
experiences upon school adjustment; comparisons of public school with 
parochial school pupils in regard to such aspects as scholastic achievement, 
degrees of conformity and dogmatism, and differentials in value judg- 
ments; effects of different types of schooling upon religious outlook; 
results of different patterns of teaching moral, spiritual, and religious 
values; and religion in teacher education. 

Not many of these measure up to the rigorous standards of empirical re- 
search as at present conceived by research specialists. Most were pioneering 
efforts by graduate students who lacked the sophistication that would 
have enabled them to identify and correct some of the defects of research 
design that have limited the value of their product. The total results, 
though offering some helpful insights into the relationship of public 
education to religious development, fall far short of providing a dependable 
answer to the question, What is the effect of the public school as a factor 
in such development? But some useful beginnings have been made, and 
these should offer inducements toward further effort. 


Continuing Needs 


Most of the types of research suggested by the Central Planning Com- 
mittee nearly 20 years ago are still needed today. As indicated previously, 
not much research has been done in three areas suggested: case studies of 
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interfaith cooperation, patterns of cooperation among various community 
agencies, and provisions for teacher education. Responsible studies in these 
areas are urgently needed. Helpful contributions have been made in most 
of the other areas but defective methods, now easily identified in the light 
of contemporary understandings, make the value of earlier studies some- 
what dubious for present needs. Investigators in the future, capitalizing 
upon the contributions already made, should be able to improve their 
methods and thus enhance the value of the results. 

The present volume should add much to our understanding of the 
nature of “religious development,” and thus make it possible to design 
research projects that could measure the results of various types of effort 
toward the realization of this objective. Public school people should be 
able to determine just what aspects, if any, are legitimately the re- 
sponsibility of the public school. Empirical studies could then be designed 
to measure the effectiveness of the school as a factor in the total religious 
development of children enrolled. 

We have resources already available for experimental studies of the 
effects of various types of school experiences and of the use of alternative 
types of curricula. Such studies would seem to constitute an area of urgent 
need, 

Attention should be given also to provisions now being made in several 
teacher-education institutions for improving the understandings and skills 
of prospective teachers for dealing with religion in public school situations. 
Some of the results of the use of these new methods should be tested by 
empirical studies. 

Surely we should have the increasing collaboration of research-minded 
school personnel, curriculum writers, and textbook publishers in the 
production of curriculum materials that are better adapted to contemporary 
needs in the field of religion in public education. 
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The chapters in Part III deal with psychological issues that loom so 
importantly in any discussion of the religious person—his prejudices, his 
psychological health; and organized religion—its leaders and its member- 
ship. There is an assumption undeniably held by many and made explicit 
by a few that there 1s a causative relationship between religious and 
psychological development. 

This chapter acknowledges the research which establishes discon- 
certingly a relationship between prejudice, church membership, and con- 
servative beliefs. It notes also that these variables usually correlate positively 
with the personality type generally characterized as insecure. It 1s such 
evidence that has led some to question the assumption that religion 1s a 
font of humanitarianism or a positive force in human lives. 

Dittes applies the conceptual scheme of Chapter 3 to an analysis of the 
relationship between religion, prejudice, and personality. He shows how 
the research picture changes when these relationships are analyzed, not 
on the basis of content of beliefs but on how these beliefs are held. When 
a differentiation is made between consensual- and committed-type re- 
ligionists, quite differing results appear between the two groups. 

In his analysis Dittes presents some clues as to why a consensual re- 
ligion may cause prejudice and hinder psychological health. His indica- 
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tion of what might be expected from a vital religious faith coincides with 
Becker's thesis (Ch. 10) as to the relation between religion and psy- 
chological health. See also Spilka’s discussion of his key study in Chapters 
12 and 13. 

This chapter, plus the incisive criticisms of Culver (quoted in the Ap- 
pendix to this chapter) and those of Barton (Ch. 22), underscore the in- 
adequacy of the vast research literature on prejudice. 

For further information on the author, see page 861. 


SOLE Cee eee eee eee 


This chapter will survey recent developments in three lines of research 
in the psychology of religion. The most traditional, perhaps because sanc- 
tioned by William James’s classic (1902), the study of intensive religious 
experience, has received new impetus from the recent widespread appear- 
ance of new forms of intense experience, especially those associated with 
Pentecostalism, healing, and psychedelic drugs. This will be discussed at 
the end of the chapter. 

The two other problems that have dominated research in the last two 
decades have been persistently interrelated. One of these is the relation of 
conservative social attitudes—notably prejudice—to religion. The other is 
the relation of personality characteristics to religion. Both came into clear 
focus in the publication of The Authoritarian Personality (Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & Sanford, 1950), and the two are still 
related, or confounded, in the same way that they were in that publication: 
“Authoritarianism” may be taken either as an attitude or as a personality 
characteristic. Before reviewing the research—first on social attitudes, 
then on personality—perhaps a few paragraphs may help to explain the 
relationship they have had in research. 

Research on social attitudes and religion has occasioned the gradual 
refinement of distinctions. This has included distinctions in definition of 
“religion,” such as those discussed in Chapter 3. It has also included dis- 
tinctions between the “content” of attitudes and the “style” with which 
they are held, the latter leading to the consideration of personality char- 
acteristics. 

Much of the incentive for these distinctions has apparently come from 
the dissonance produced by the persistent finding of a correlation between 
religion and ethnocentrism (or other undesirable social attitudes). One 
resolution of this dissonance has been to refine the definition of “religion,” 
as previously discussed, so that some form of religion is left untainted 
by ethnocentric correlation. Indeed, it does appear that the studies show- 
ing relation to conservative ideology, with a few notable exceptions, have 
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been concerned with “consensual” religion, measured usually by institu- 
tional affiliation or by agreement with statements of conservative religious 
ideology. 

Another resolution has been to refine the understanding of conservative 
social ideology, as, for example, in the distinction between the content of 
an attitude and the manner in which it is held. (Thus, for example, the 
authors of The Authoritarian Personality decided that prejudice was more 
correlated with “the way” religion was adhered to rather than with the 
nature of the religion itself.) Developing this, Rokeach (1960) dis- 
tinguished between a conservative social ideology and a dogmatism with 
which it—or a liberal ideology—may be held, and he found that religion 
tends to be correlated with the dogmatism. A third resolution, overlapping 
the second, has been the effort to discover personality characteristics 
which may mediate the correlation between religion and prejudice. (This 
resolution was also proposed by The Authoritarian Personality.) To find 
a personality characteristic that tends to be productive of or attracted to a 
religious position, and also to a conservative social position, is to remove 
some of the imputed responsibility of religion for producing the conserva- 
tive ideology. But first, the discussion here will be of the research with 
attitudes. 


Religion and Prejudice 


Correlation of Conservative and Proreligious Attitudes 


When Thurstone introduced the scaling method which bears his name 
(Thurstone & Chave, 1929), he illustrated the technique with a scale 
measuring attitude toward the church. He also guided the development of 
scales measuring attitude toward God and attitude toward Sunday ob- 
servance (Chave, 1939). 

Later, when Thurstone introduced factor analysis in his American 
Psychological Association presidential address (1934), his major illustra- 
tion of a factor space and his only application to attitudes used the data 
of an unpublished study by Thelma Gwynn Thurstone, producing a 
prominent first factor defined at one end by these three religious-attitude 
scales and on the other end by favorable attitudes toward evolution, birth 
control, and divorce. He pointed out that when one names the common 
factor which is most prominent in these attitude scales, there may be 
some question as to whether it should be called conservatism or religion. 

Following Thurstone’s lead, the application of scaling methods and 
factor analysis to attitude measurement during the next two decades 
typically included a religious-attitude measurement and produced con- 
sistent confirmation of Mrs. Thurstone’s discovery of the close relation 
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between proreligious and conservative social attitudes. As prominent 
social concern has focused in the postwar years on ethnocentrism—either 
as anti-Semitism or as racial prejudice—so the studies in more recent 
years have tended to be restricted to the relation between ethnocentrism 
and religion. 

Among the studies using religious attitude scales and demonstrating cor- 
relation between proreligion and conservative social attitudes are those by 
Allport and Ross (1967), Ferguson (1939, 1944), Gardner (1960), Gold- 
sen, Rosenberg, Williams, and Suchman (1960), Hadden (1963), Jeeves 
(1957), Kelly, Ferson, and Holtzman (1958), Kirkpatrick (1949), Kitay 
(1947), Putney and Middleton (1961), Sanai (1952), Siegman (1962), 
Struening and Spilka (1952), and Young, Benson, and Holtzman (1960). 
Their measurements of social attitude range over such issues as capital 
punishment, sex, divorce, conscientious objectors, race, admission of Red 
China to the United Nations, and Medicare. 

There have been some notable exceptions. Prothro and Jensen (1950), 
in a sample of students in six Southern colleges, found a slight positive 
correlation between attitude toward the church and attitude toward Negro 
and Jew. They reported that their sample varied in attitude toward the 
church within a relatively narrow range at the favorable end of the scale— 
thus introducing the possibility of a curvilinear relation between religiosity 
and conservative social attitudes, with the most extremely religious show- 
ing greater liberalism. Also with a Southern sample, all Catholics and 
apparently all within the high range of religiosity, Liu (1961) found 
positive correlation between religious orthodoxy and liberal racial views. 
Siegman (1962) failed to replicate in an Israeli sample the correlation 
between religion and conservative social attitudes that he found in the 
United States. With a sample of subjects selected for their religiosity, 
Allen (1965, p. 62) found prejudice related significantly negatively with 
attitude toward the church and with self-rating of religiosity. 

Most measures of doctrinal orthodoxy show a face similarity to religious- 
attitude scales. Studies using this measure have reported similar results: 
Droba (1932), Feagin (1964), Gregory (1957), Keedy (1958), Lenski 
(1961), O'Neil and Levinson (1954), O’Reilly (1954), Putney and Middle- 
ton (1961), Ranck (1957), Salisbury (1962), Whitam (1962), and Wilson 
(1960). These have shown correlation with ethnocentrism. Although 
Glock and Stark (1966) purport to show a correlation between anti- 
Semitism and orthodoxy, their actual finding is a correlation between 
anti-Semitism and a “Religious Bigotry Index.” This index is actually 
scored and weighted in such a way that three fourths of its weight comes 
from three anti-Jewish items and less than 10 percent from items assessing 
doctrinal orthodoxy. 

The Allport-Vernon religious scale has shown a less clear relation with 
social attitude. This may have to do with the ambiguity of the significance 
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of the scale. Gardner (1960) and M. B. Jones (1958) found only slight 
correlation with anti-Semitism, Evans (1952) a slightly negative correla- 
tion. Prothro and Jensen (1950) found that among Protestants, but not 
among Catholics or Jews, the Allport-Vernon religious measure was cor- 
related negatively with a Q-sort measure of attitude toward change. 

Kirkpatrick’s (1949) data, derived from large samples in Minneapolis, 
suggest that the relation between religious attitude and conservatism dis- 
appears when the effects of sex, education, and denominational affiliation 
are controlled. Feagin (1964), Keedy (1958) and Stouffer (1955) report 
the relationship is reduced but still significant when education is eliminated 
as a factor. Allport and Ross (1967) found the relation between general 
religious endorsement and prejudice largely mediated by education, but 
argue that this represents rather than obscures psychologically important 
variables. 

A plausible interpretation, consistent with Thurstone’s original dilemma 
as to what to label the factor, is to suppose that what is represented here 
has nothing uniquely to do with religion or religious institutions but 
represents a general conservative attitude toward social structure, in- 
cluding religious institutions and their official doctrines. Whether this is 
related to social, economic, and educational influences or to more indi- 
vidual psychological characteristics is, of course, a much larger problem. 


Correlation of Conservative Attitude and Institutional Affiliation 


When frequency of church attendance is used as a measure, the relation 
with conservative social attitudes, especially in more recent studies of 
ethnocentrism, apparently depends on what range of the attendance scale 
is used. The relationship appears to be curvilinear, so that at low fre- 
quencies attendance is positively correlated with ethnocentrism, but at 
high frequencies a reversal is suggested. Very regular attenders appear 
to be more liberal than less frequent attenders, and sometimes even more 
liberal than nonattenders. 

Several studies have measured variation in attendance primarily at low 
frequencies and have shown a positive correlation with conservative atti- 
tudes, usually racial prejudice or anti-Semitism (Sanford, Chapter 6, in 
Adorno et al., 1950; Blum & Mann, 1960; Garrison, 1961; Gough, 1951; 
Hadden, 1963; Jones, 1958; Levinson & Sanford, 1944; Merton, 1940; 
Rokeach, 1960; Rosenblith, 1949; Ross, 1950; Sanford & Levinson, 1948; 
Stouffer, 1955; Turbeville & Hyde, 1946). This list includes those that use 
what amount to the low extreme of the attendance scale, namely, a com- 
parison of persons with no church affiliation and those with some affilia- 
tion. It also includes those studies that report attendance as a single linear 
variable with a heterogeneous sample across the full range of attendance; 
in such samples very frequent or regular attenders (weekly or more) are 
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in a minority, so that we may assume that an otherwise unspecified 
measure of attendance-frequency is distinguishing largely among degrees 
of less frequent attendance. Allport and Kramer (1946) and Rosenblith 
(1949) also found recall of church influence during childhood correlated 
with prejudice, a finding Rosenblith (1957) failed to replicate. 

Studies which have compared frequencies of attendance only at the high 
end of the scale have found negative correlations with ethnocentrism: Allen 
(1965), Lenski (1961), Parry (1949), Rosenblum (1958), Shinert and 
Ford (1958). 

The following studies have shown the curvilinear relation within the 
single study: Friedrichs (1959), Glock and Stark (1966, Table 52), Kelly, 
Ferson and Holtzman (1958), Pinkney (1961), Sanford (p. 212 and Ch. 6 
in Adorno et al., 1950), Struening (1957, 1963), Tumin (1958), Williams 
(1964), Young, Benson and Holtzman (1960), Young, Clore, and Holtz- 
man (1967). Friedrichs (1959), measuring residential exclusiveness among 
suburban residents, found those attending church 60 or more times a year 
(and also those attending 10 or fewer times) more tolerant than those 
attending 11 through 59 times a year. 

Most of these studies were done with subjects predominantly of one re- 
ligious group, and no differences in the relation of church attendance and 
conservatism seem to show up as attributable to one group. However, 
Chein (in an unpublished study cited by Harding, Kutner, Proshansky, 
& Chein, 1954, p. 1039) reported one study with a sample of New York 
City housewives (number not specified) in which correlation between 
church attendance and anti-Negro attitude varied by faith group: there 
was a sizable negative correlation among Catholics, a slightly negative one 
among Jews, and there was no relation among Protestants. But this 
seems an exception, perhaps attributable to the particular interaction of 
the sample and the social attitudes being measured. Lenski (1961) found 
correlation between attendance and conservative political views among 
both Protestants and Catholics, although the relation between conserva- 
tive economic views and attendance held only among Protestants. Gold- 
sen et al. (1960) show a relation within each of the faith groups between 
a conservative position over a range of issues and a religious index signifi- 
cantly weighted by church attendance. |See Spilka on conservative beliefs 
and prejudice, Ch. 13.] 


Relation to Consensual-Committed Religions 


A curvilinear relationship with conservative attitudes is hinted at by 
the data on religious attitudes and doctrinal orthodoxy and decidely dem- 
onstrated by the data on church attendance: the most intensely religious 
reverse the trend for religiosity to be associated with conservative attitudes. 
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This raises the possibility of a distinction between two types of religiosity 
—one type, associated with moderately favorable attitudes and moderate 
attendance, correlated with conservative attitudes, and the other type, as- 
sociated with more intense religiosity, correlated with more liberal atti- 
tudes. This possibility has been eagerly picked up by several researchers 
and has generated most of the attempts to formulate the distinction dis- 
cussed in Chapter 3 under the labels of “consensual-committed.” We will 
see here how fruitful this distinction has been in demonstrating differen- 
tial relation with conservative attitudes, especially ethnocentrism. [See also 
Spilka’s discussion of consensual-committed in Ch. 12 and Ch. 13.] 

Several earlier studies of prejudice made an impressionistic distinction 
between the two types with remarkable consistency. The authors of The 
Authoritarian Personality decided that prejudice was more correlated with 
“the way” religion was adhered to rather than with the nature of the 
religion itself. Specifically, they decided that ethnocentrism seemed low 
among the “subjects whose religion would appear to be ‘genuine’ in the 
sense that it was arrived at more or less independently of external pres- 
sure and takes the form of internalized values.” Those who showed evi- 
dence of “conventionalism” and “submission” in the way they developed 
their religion were those who were found to be most ethnocentric. Bettel- 
heim and Janowitz (1949) similarly found a correlation between “stable 
religious beliefs, either positive or negative, and tolerance” (p. 156). They 
interpreted stability as representing firm internalization of religious con- 
victions. Allport (1954) reported a small study in which a panel of parish- 
ioners selected because “their faith really meant something” were less 
prejudiced than those “who seemed influenced more by political and 
social aspects of religious activity” (p. 452). In a related study, Allport 
(1954) reported that regular attendants at a Bible class were less prejudiced 
than irregular attendants. 

Other studies have dropped similar hints, incidental to other findings. 
Friedrichs (1959) found that members of church study-groups were more 
tolerant than members of governing boards or Sunday-school teachers. 
Lenski (1961) reported that “devotionalism” (meaning essentially reported 
frequency of prayer) was correlated positively with a measure of racial 
tolerance while, at least among Catholics, adherence to doctrinal ortho- 
doxy was related with prejudice. Other suggestions appear in studies by 
Jeeves (1957) and Whitam (1962). 

Beginning the development of the intrinsic-extrinsic scales at Harvard, 
Wilson (1960) found a correlation between his extrinsic religious-values 
scale and a measure of prejudice. But the scale can probably be taken more 
as a measure of general proreligious attitudes than as an instrument for 
clearly distinguishing between types. Allport and Ross (1967) found 
several measures of prejudice correlated slightly more highly with their 
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extrinsic scale than with an intrinsic scale. Feagin (1964) found a much 
more decisive difference, very likely related to the fact that his intrinsic 
and extrinsic scales were derived more systematically from a factor analy- 
sis. He found an anti-Negro scale correlated 35 with his extrinsic scale, 
and —.01 with the intrinsic scale. (Further analysis showed this difference 
to be greatest among his oldest subjects.) 

Allen (1965; Allen & Spilka, 1967) demonstrated an extremely strong 
relation between his committed-consensual distinction and measures of 
prejudice and of world-mindedness. In a factor analytic study with a 
heterogeneous sample, Keene (1967) found ethnocentrism particularly 
associated with religious factors emphasizing doctrine, creed, and ritual, 
especially among Jews and Catholics. Rejection of ethnocentrism was 
particularly associated with what Keene called “personal” religion, defined 
by preferring “inner, personal experience” over doctrine, creed, ceremonies, 
and rituals as “the primary force in religion”; and by not being a member 
of the same religion as parents. (The last item is reminiscent of one of the 
indicators Adorno et al. used to distinguish two types of religion.) 


Interpretations Relative to Prejudice 


Two sets of findings, then, invite interpretation which corresponds 
approximately to Allport’s aphorism that religion “makes prejudice and 
it unmakes prejudice” (1954, p. 420) but does not necessarily accept the 
direction of influence implied by Allport’s language. 

Little interpretative effort has been attracted to the reduced conserva- 
tism associated with “committed” religion and most frequent attendance. 
It is not clear from the research so far just how “reduced” the conservatism 
is, or whether the committed are less prejudiced than the nonreligious or 
only less prejudiced than the consensually religious. In general, it may 
be suggested that committed religion serves to provide (or presupposes) 
enhanced personal security, self-esteem, compensation, or otherwise tends 
to reduce the psychological motivation prompting prejudice. It might also 
be held that religious teachings of brotherhood are more attractive to or 
more influential on those who are more committed. 

The more clearly established relation of prejudice with consensual re- 
ligion and moderate attendance invites two types of explanations. One is 
of how such religion causes prejudice. The other is an exploration of how 
they are common consequences of other factors. In fact, both types of 
theories have tended to propose similar mediating variables. 

O How consensual religion causes prejudice. Three related types of 
theories seem to be available. 

1, Submission to a religious institution and ideology may foster a lulling 
of judgmental processes, an abdication of the independence and skill of ego 
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processes which would otherwise presumably be more able to cut through 
social stereotypes and generalized fears which promote prejudice. To put 
it another way, habits of conformity, acquiescence, conservatism, closed- 
mindedness may generalize from religion to social judgments which lie in 
the same general sphere of values, even when they do not generalize so 
far as to interfere, for example, with a businessman’s vigorous independ- 
ence of judgment in his occupational roles. 

2. Religious ideology tends to promote a concept of social exclusiveness 
or “particularism” (Glock & Stark, 1966), especially with notions of unique 
revelation or special election as a member of a divinely chosen group (All- 
port, 1959). Such doctrines might lead fairly directly to social exclusion and 
disregard for others. Or exclusiveness might be mediated and enhanced 
by an actual exclusive group membership which in turn needs to be 
justified and defended by even further well-defined boundaries and social 
distance. Olson (1963) has detailed the degree to which some hints of 
anti-Semitism persist in children’s educational literature of Christian de- 
nominations. 

3. A third explanation belongs in the family of dissonance theories. 
Religious groups have two characteristics which tend to enhance disso- 
nance: they are generally entered with what a person perceives to be free- 
dom of choice; -and ideology and practice are subject to considerable chal- 
lenge, implicit or explicit, in our culture. Dissonance reduction may 
include a justification or protection of the affiliation with a rationale of 
exclusiveness or even superiority. If it takes the form of social consensus, 
this may have to be bolstered (even at the risk of losing a larger con- 
sensus) by making membership highly visible and distinctive from non- 
membership. Such a process could well generalize to include attitudes 
measured as prejudice. 

O Common sources of prejudice and consensual religion. 4 Most 
writers have worked with the conceptually more sophisticated assumption 
that the correlation between prejudice and consensual religion is to be 
accounted for by seeing them as common consequences or prepresenta- 
tions of some third factor. 

The data suggest that education and class differences can account for 
much of the correlation between prejudice and religion. Whether the 
presence of such mediating variables precludes or requires additional ex- 
planation in terms of personality variables is a matter for debate (Allport, 
1966). 

Insofar as conservative social attitudes seem to be correlated with those 
elements of religion which are closely associated with fairly casual insti- 
tutional loyalty, the possibility exists that measures of religion and meas- 
ures of conservative social attitude capture primarily a favorable attitude 
toward existing social institutions. In the context of the earlier discussion of 
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definition, we need to remember that these measures of religion, even the 
more refined distinctions, are derived from broad, popularly held cultural 
categories, not from the categories by which religiously sophisticated per- 
sons would define and analyze religion. From the latter point of view, 
most if not all of these indices of religion do not measure degree of 
religion any more than degree of mental health would be assessed by 
items reflecting attitudes toward such popular stereotypes as “peace of 
mind” and “personal adjustment.” Favorable attitudes toward such cul- 
tural stereotypes, whether of adjustment, or religion, or racial distinctions, 
may be all that are involved in such findings. 

Perhaps most researchers have ventured interpretation in the direction 
keynoted by The Authoritarian Personality, namely, in personality char- 
acteristics of social conformism (which may or may not be implied in the 
interpretation just above) and in intolerance of ambiguity. With hardly 
a perceptible transition from discussion of attitudes to discussion of per- 
sonality factors, this has been the pattern of analysis by Adorno et al. 
(1950), Allport (1954), Argyle (1958), Bettelheim and Janowitz (1949), 
and Goldsen et al. (1960). The discussion here, then, also anticipates that 
of the next section. The theories offered seem to be one form or another 
of an assertion of a “weak ego,” a “constricted ego,” or a “severe superego,” 
or some combination of these. The composite theoretical picture of the 
personality for whom conventional, institution-based religion and con- 
servative ideology and prejudice are functional is something like the 
following: (a) A person threatened or overwhelmed by one or another 
external circumstance or internal impulse; (4) a person therefore re- 
sponsive to and reliant upon controls, structures, self-supports, identity 
clues, especially as these may be provided externally, clearly, and unam- 
biguously; (c) thus a person possessing a wide range of characteristics 
serving this latter function, including those described as suggestibility, 
rigidity, intolerance of ambiguity, need for definiteness, closure seeking, 
manipulativeness, reliance on social or institutional or other authorities, 
moralism, and other conventional indices of a severe superego. Any one 
of these latter characteristics can be readily discerned within religion or 
within prejudice. 

Some of the evidence for such a conceptualization will be presented in 
the next section. We will mention those few implications which have been 
drawn with special reference to prejudice. 

Such an interpretation should predict that particular elements of doc- 
trine or of practice are emphasized by prejudiced more than by tolerant 
persons. Freud suggests some relations between particular elements of 
religious ideology (both Christian and Jewish) and anti-Semitism, and 
these have been elaborated a bit by Berliner (1946) and Lowenstein (1951). 
Spilka and Reynolds (1965) discovered, with a sample of 200 Catholic 
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girls deliberately chosen because they were all strongly religious, that the 
more prejudiced tended to perceive God as abstract, impersonal, and 
kingly, and the unprejudiced perceived God more as real, fatherly, human, 
a benevolent ruler. Their study is based on previous work (Armatas, 
1962; Spilka, Armatas, & Nussbaum, 1964) in developing a reliable Q sort 
of God concepts as derived from statments by persons relatively sophisti- 
cated and relatively committed religiously. 

Several researchers have extended their analysis of a correlation between 
religion and prejudice in an effort to isolate the crucial factor of intoler- 
ance of ambiguity. However, firm demonstration of this point still awaits 
more systematic design. Gregory (1957) decided after an item analysis of 
the items on his religion scale that the most literalistic statements of belief 
were most correlated with the F scale. Strommen (1963) discovered that 
the use of “?” as a response to a long belief questionnaire was correlated 
with more liberal attitudes on the social-attitudes scale. The coding cate- 
gories which define Allen’s consensual religion (1965; Allen & Spilka, 
1967) rely heavily on the use of narrow and unambiguous conceptualiza- 
tion. Kottman (1966) found the Thurstone scales correlated with several 
indices of overprecision or preoccupation with verbal statement. 


Social Attitudes of Faith Groups 


Difference in social attitudes among faith groups (Catholic, Protestant, 
Jewish) is readily measurable and may have some practical interest, al- 
though it is difficult to tell what illumination of religion is provided by 
discovering such differences. Clear, consistent results do not emerge from 
such studies. 

Where differences are found, they tend to reveal Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews ranking in that order on conservatism on racial issues (Allport & 
Kramer, 1946; Rokeach, 1960; Rosenblith, 1949, 1957; Sappenfield, 1943; 
Triandis & Triandis, 1960; Turbeville & Hyde, 1946) and issues of free 
speech (Lenski, 1961; Pyron, 1961); and Protestants, Catholics, and Jews 
ranking in that order on other issues, including anti-Semitism (Glock & 
Stark, 1966; Goldsen et al., 1960; Lenski, 1961). 

The care and comprehensiveness of studies reporting no overall dif- 
ference among groups is impressive (Adorno et al., 1950; Pinkney, 1961; 
Stouffer, 1955; Williams, 1964). Furthermore, Blum and Mann (1960), 
Parry (1949), Sappenfield (1943), Spoerl (1951), and Triandis and 
Triandis (1960) have all presented data and analysis indicating that 
ethnocentric attitudes of a faith group are specific to the object group 
toward which attitude is measured. 

This and many other obvious considerations suggest that any tendencies 
of association between one of the faith groups and ideology or prejudice is 
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likely to be attributable to ethnic and class variables. Lenski (1961), for 
example, has made the important point that white and Negro Protestants 
are likely to have different social views. Allinsmith and Allinsmith (1948) 
found that denominational differences completely disappeared when social 
class was controlled. 

Triandis and Triandis (1960) distinguished among different Jewish 
groups, finding, for example, that conservative Jews have significantly 
higher F scores and reform Jews significantly lower F scores than Prot- 
estants. 

Fetter (1964) undertook to compare social attitudes of Christians and 
Moslems living under similar village conditions in Lebanon, where com- 
mitment to the respective religious communities is intense. Interviewing a 
large random sample of 406 men in 11 villages, he found no significant 
differences within range of economic and social attitudes relevant to 
village life. This contradicts an expectation that Moslem doctrinal fatalism 
would produce a difference (even though the Maronite form of Christi- 
anity in Lebanon, in remote relation with Roman Catholicism, is far from 
meeting the conditions for a strictly “Protestant ethic”). On attitudes 
toward education, cooperative farming, technical advice, and so forth, 
Moslems were likely to be as favorable as Christians. All were generally 
conservative, reflecting social, not religious, influences. 

Lenski (1961) has energetically insisted that differences between faith 
groups may not be reduced to class differences, and, in fact, may well be 
greater than differences due to class effects. His argument is offered as 
support for the Weberian theory as to the influence of Protestantism upon 
economic life. But to demonstrate this point is essentially proving a kind 
of null hypothesis—that the commonly supposed effect of social class does 
not hold—and requires reliable assessment of social class. Lenski’s pro- 
cedure is explained only briefly in a footnote in his report. It apparently was 
based exclusively on occupation, by which the sample was dichotomized 
into middle class and working class. If a casual and relatively unreliable 
index of social class is used, this does not provide decisive evidence against 
the influence of social class. 

Greeley (1963), working with a broad range of attitudes and personal 
characteristics, undertook another kind of analysis to isolate the relative in- 
fluence of religion as such. He reasoned that differences between Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews, if they were attributable to some religious influence, 
should be greater among those who could be regarded as more religious 
within their tradition. To measure religiosity, he had only a single-item 
self-rating, so his execution may not be definitive. He found that some 
traits which had distinguished Protestants (e.g. plans to teach school, 
helpfulness, self-rating of drive) were correlated with religiosity. But in 
all three faith groups the majority of characteristics, including assessments 
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of conservative and liberal attitudes, showed no relations with the re- 
ligiosity measure. 
The evidence is not overwhelming as to the fruitfulness or the reliability 


of studying gross differences between faith groups. [See Spilka on class 
level, Ch. 13.] 


Religion and Personality Characteristics 


It is a confession of the poverty and primitive state of this field to pro- 
pose a section so grossly focused as the heading above indicates. Particular 
personality and motivational variables are implied by any theory or prob- 
lem in the understanding of religion. Research with such variables and 
review of research such as this chapter should be specific to particular 
theories or particular problems. The procedure here, in lumping indis- 
criminately all research with personality variables, simply reflects the 
status of the field. Futhermore, almost without exception, in empirical 
studies religion has been regarded as a single variable, and the design has, 
in effect, asked the question, “Who is, and who is not, religious?” Empiri- 
cal research has not really addressed the possibility raised consistently by 
theoretical observers (e.g., James, Freud), of particular doctrines or prac- 
tices or types of religion being associated differentially with personality 
characteristics. 

The heading reflects this primitive state in another respect also, in 
that it implies, accurately, that research is restricted exclusively to cor- 
relational studies. 

This section will be organized around the general supposition that re- 
ligion is associated with deficiencies of personality—with a “weak ego” or 
“constricted ego.” This theory is highly general, both in the sense that it 
subsumes a variety of more specific statements and also in the sense that it 
is widely held. Religious proponents and detractors alike can agree that 
religion functions to meet needs of those who feel frustrated, threatened, 
inadequate, deprived. The analyses of Freud and Marx ought not to be an 
insult to those whose highest religious celebrations commemorate a cap- 
tivity or a crucifixion and whose Scriptures find focus in such passages as 
the prophecy of the suffering servant in Isaiah or the Beatitudes of the 
gospels, or whose doctrine and practice enhance recognition of man’s 
fallen state and fundamental helplessness. In other words, the most com- 
mon theological and psychological themes coincide, at least in these general 
terms. 

The psychological research reflects an overwhelming consensus that re- 
ligion (at least as measured in the research, usually institutional afhliation 
or adherence to conservative traditional doctrines) is associated with aware- 
ness of personal inadequacies, either generally or in response to particular 
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crisis or threat situations; with objective evidence of inadequacy, such as 
lower intelligence; with a strong responsiveness to the suggestions of 
other persons or other external influences; and with an array of what may 
be called desperate and generally unadaptive defensive maneuvers. Here, 
perhaps, are the sick souls and divided selves, two types of religious 
predispositions described by William James (1902), and with which he 
felt particularly sympathetic. 

A pair of early dissertations by Howells (1928) and Sinclair (1928) pro- 
vides a striking keynote. Measuring religion by report of mystical experi- 
ence and by institutional allegiance, respectively, they found that the more 
religious subjects scored lower on measures of mental alertness and of 
intelligence, were more responsive to suggestions, were less able to endure 
electric shock and more disposed to acquire skills to avoid it, and were less 
adept at certain motor skills. The methodological rigor of these studies, 
however, is far enough from ideal that they are chiefly of historical and 
illustrative interest. 


Personal Inadequacy 


O Self-esteem. 1 In a large sample of 2,842 graduate students in arts 
and sciences in 25 universities, Stark (1963) found that church attendance 
and affiliation were correlated negatively with the following indices: 
whether the student felt himself to be an “intellectual”; the degree to 
which the student wanted his future job to have opportunities for crea- 
tivity and originality, freedom from pressure to conform, and freedom 
from extensive supervision; the degree to which the student aspired to be 
“respected . . . among specialists in your field at different institutions” 
rather than simply within the local institution. Among graduate students, 
all of these may be regarded as indices of self-esteem and confidence. 

In a sociometric study, Bonney (1949) found that students with church 
afhliation received significantly fewer friendship choices than those with- 
out church affiliation. Cowen (1954) found that the Brownfain self-rating 
inventory was correlated negatively with the religious measure of the 
Allport-Vernon, and Strunk (1958) found the Brownfain correlated nega- 
tively with a seven-part index including church attendance and attitudes 
toward religion. Prothro and Jensen (1950) found that among Protestants 
in their sample, the religion scale on the Allport-Vernon was correlated 
with an index of low self-reliance. Symington (1935) found that in some 
of his samples the more conservative subjects reported more problems on 
the Pressy Checklist. 

Bender (1958), however, found that when he moved to subjects who had 
been out of college for 15 years, the Allport-Vernon religious measure was 
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correlated significantly with two ratings of ego strength based on inter- 
view material. These relationships did not appear when the men were 
seniors in college. Another slight hint of modified effects over time is in 
a study by McKenna (1961), who found a correlation. only among women 
who had attended a Catholic college, between a measure of religious ma- 
turity and scales of the Guilford-Zimmerman selected as measuring self- 
objectification and self-extension. 

Results employing conventional personality inventories appear too 
slight and too contradictory to report in detail. The trend, if any, is for 
measures of religion to be correlated with indices of pathology and de- 
ficiency. 

Intelligence. Binnewies (1934), Brown and Lowe (1951), Kildahl 
(1957), Stark (1963), and Symington (1935) all report a negative correla- 
tion between conservative religious ideology and intelligence. Some of 
these studies, and many others, also demonstrate negative correlation with 
amount of education. A number of studies, ranging from Leuba (1934) 
to Clark (1955), suggest that eminence, as measured by appearance in 
Who’s Who, is associated with religious skepticism and nonaffliation. 

Kosa and Schommer (1961) provide one study in which intelligence was 
correlated positively with religious participation. But the participation was 
in college religious organizations, not in worship, and intelligence was also 
correlated, though less strongly, with participation in other activities, such 
as the student newspaper or liberal arts academic clubs. 

Young, Dustin, and Holtzman (1966) report a negative but apparently 
curvilinear correlation between college grades and favorable attitudes 
toward organized religion. A-students reversed the trend and showed 
more favorable attitudes than B-++-students. The authors suggest that both 
high achievement and approval of organized religion may represent strong 
internalization of cultural (or at least parental) norms. 

O Dependence and suggestibility. 0 ‘Two studies have concluded from 
a battery of clinical measures that more orthodox religious persons are 
more submissive and dependent in interpersonal relations (Dreger, 1952; 
Ranck, 1961). Goldsen et al. (1960, pp. 177-179) cite data characteristically 
reporting greater social conformity in attitudes among the more religious. 
With a three-faith sample of 300 students, Black and London (1966) 
found that all their indices of religion (church attendance, prayer, respect 
for clergy, and belief in God) occupied the same factor as obedience to 
parents and to unjust laws, patriotism, and disapproval of illicit sexual 
behavior. Most religious systems recommend humility and submissiveness. 
It is a good question whether such sanction most likely produces, attracts, 
or rationalizes such personal characteristics. 

A number of sociologists and social psychologists have felt constrained 
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to demonstrate that increased American religious activity in recent 
decades can be interpreted as a crystallization of suburban religious par- 
ticipation, as part of general middle-class conformity (Berger, 1961; 
Lazerwitz, 1962; Nash & Berger, 1962; Rosenberg, 1957; Winter, 1961). 
Such analysis is less startling than might be supposed for Jewish and 
Christian theologians, who work from a basic premise of the working of 
God in history through constituted social groups and through incarnation; 
that is, potentially through the very worldly processes which the social 
psychologist specifies. 

Many types of self-rating and questionnaire data have produced results 
which might raise suspicion of social desirability or acquiescent response 
set. Typical examples, more or less at random, would be the finding by 
Burchinal (1957) of correlation between reported marital satisfaction and 
church attendance (reminiscent of billboard slogans, “Families that pray 
together stay together,” etc.) and the finding by Carney (1961) of higher 
scores on attractive personality characteristics on various inventories and 
scales. Theological students (Kania, 1965; Menges & Dittes, 1965), 
characteristically score high on the K Scale (scale assessing defensiveness) 
of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI). 

More direct evidence of acquiescence was provided by Fisher (1964), 
who found strong correlation between the Bass social-acquiescence scale 
and three indices of religion: frequency of church attendance, self-rating 
of religiosity, and the Allport-Vernon religious scale. 

Sanford’s findings (1946) of greater general optimism associated with 
church affiliation and attendance might be interpreted as a kind of re- 
pressive denial, reminiscent of one strain of American religiosity (Meyer, 
1965), dubbed variously “peace of mind,” “positive thinking,” and labeled 
ironically by William James (1902) “healthy-minded.” 

A number of intriguing miscellaneous findings can be reported here, if 
one grants the assumption that the behavior involved represents depend- 
ence in some form. Alcoholism is sometimes taken as associated with 
dependent personality characteristics; Walters (1957) reported that alco- 
holic patients were more likely than control patients to have religious 
backgrounds. If extrasensory perception (ESP) ever finds a home within 
psychological theory, it may well be within the general arena of inter- 
personal dependency; Nash (1958) reports a correlation between ESP 
ability and religious scores on the Allport-Vernon. Two studies have 
demonstrated a correlation between church attendance and responsiveness 
to a placebo (Duke, 1964; Lasagna, Mosteller, von Felsinger, & Beecher, 
1954). 

The dramatic phenomena of religion—most noticeably the processes of 
mass evangelism and conversion and instances of healing—have, of 
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course, frequently been analyzed as instances of hysterialike or hypnotic- 
like suggestibility. Chronologically, such analyses have ranged at least 
from Coe (1916) to Sargant (1957). But such studies have characteristically 
not gone beyond the stage of establishing descriptive similarities. 

How is one to interpret suggestibility if it is involved in these phe- 
nomena? (a) It may represent a kind of general personal weakness or 
frustration looking for support anywhere, and finding it on occasion in 
such phenomena. This is reminiscent of compensation or dependence 
theories (e.g., Freud, 1927) or of a kind of “weak ego” basis for religion. 
(4) It might represent a kind of inhibition of personal initiative and a sub- 
missiveness to authority, suggestive of the kind of “superego” religion and 
of control or “Oedipal” theories (e.g., Freud, 1913, 1939). (c) It might 
simply represent the fact that institutional religion is part of the cultural 
status quo and therefore is participated in by those who are, for one 
reason or another, adherents of the conventional. 


More Desperate Defenses and Constricted Personality 


From various kinds of data the generally consistent report is of the 
correlation between orthodox religious commitment and a relatively de- 
fensive, constricted personality (Adorno et al., 1950, pp. 183, 193; Gregory, 
1957; M. B. Jones, 1958; Prothro & Jensen, 1950; Putney & Middleton, 1961; 
Ranck, 1961; Rokeach, 1960; Spilka, 1958; Stanley, 1964; Swickard, 1963; 
Weima, 1965). The label of “authoritarianism” has become the most popu- 
lar general term to describe these characteristics, which seem to be pri- 
marily marked by an intolerance of ambiguity and a reliance on structure, 
either internal or external. Freud (1907) first described the similarity of 
religious practices to obsessive symptoms. 

Efforts to extend such characterization into issues of extrapunitiveness 
and intrapunitiveness (Bateman & Jensen, 1958; L. B. Brown, 1966; King 
& Funkenstein, 1957) or into incidence of mental illness (Oates, 1955) 
have not produced decisive results. 

Some exceptions to the general finding appear. Dreger (1958) was 
unable to confirm with questionnaire and inventory data his previous 
results with projective tests. More significant are two recent studies which 
have used a range of established and apparently reliable measuring instru- 
ments, many of them identical with those of studies just cited, but which 
have failed to confirm the relation between constricted personality char- 
acteristics and adherence to conventional beliefs. Martin and Nichols 
(1962) found a correlation between the F scale and conventional religious 
beliefs only among subjects low on “religious information.” L. B. Brown 
(1966) has found measures of authoritarianism, rigidity, and intolerance of 
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ambiguity, to define a second factor distinct from the first general religious 
factor. However, this finding seems to contradict his earlier results (1962), 
in which the same measure of authoritarianism was loaded exclusively 
and highly on the first factor defined by orthodox Christian beliefs. 


Interpretations of Personality Characteristics 


Only the most general of interpretations can be made of such gross find- 
ings. It was suggested at the outset of this section that psychological 
theories implicit within theological views could readily predict the attrac- 
tion to religion of persons betraying the evidence of “weak egos”—if that 
is a fair consensus of findings reported here. But many such theological 
positions would go on to claim that the religion effectively functions to 
meet these deficiencies, and that therefore involvement in an authentic 
religious relationship ought not to be correlated with at least the most 
maladaptive of the defensive reactions against the weakness. If the 
religion effectively meets dependency needs, reduces anxiety, assures the 
self, solves problems, then religious persons ought not to persist in de- 
pendence and feelings of inadequacy, or in constricted, defensive attempts 
to cope with such inadequacy. The general pattern normative for the 
religious life is that of a passive dependence upon God which results in an 
active, responsible, courageous stance toward life. 

(Some theological positions would take exception to this implied psycho- 
logical prediction. Within Christian theology there are three radically 
different positions which would decline to predict measurable pragmatic 
effectiveness of religious faith along these lines. A radical orthodoxy, 
represented by Karl Barth, would deny that actions of God necessarily 
have anything to do with observable, natural phenomena such as personal- 
ity characteristics. Existentialist thinking, represented by Kierkegaard, 
would deny any consistent lawful regularities in the psychic/spiritual life, 
so that any such predictions are not warranted. One thrust of Protestant 
thought, such as in Luther—“simul justus, simul peccator’—emphasized 
the unlikelihood of certainty or completion in the religious pilgrimage.) 

In other words, the implied prediction is of a curvilinear relation be- 
tween such personality characteristics and depth or authenticity of in- 
volvement in religion. Persons not attracted to or rejecting of religion 
should be low in these characteristics—“Those who are well have no need 
of a physician, but those who are sick; I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners” (Mark 2:17). Those who are attracted to religion should 
show these characteristics. Among those who give evidence of a “success- 
ful” or authentic or deep religious involvement these characteristics should 
either be reduced or else be unproductive of anxiety and defensive re- 
actions. 
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It seems likely, at the very least, that the same distinction between con- 
sensual and committed religion which has proved fruitful in demonstrat- 
ing a differential relation with prejudice should also be relevant here. A 
few studies begin to show hints along these lines. 

French (1947) undertook to distinguish subjects who showed highly 
differentiated and organized, and presumably generally more mature, 
religious sentiments. She found that these—judging from a battery of 
tests, interviews, autobiographies, and so on—were more likely to “con- 
sciously recognize and accept both strengths and weaknesses as parts of 
their selves.” 

Allport and Ross (1967) found a —.32 correlation between degree of 
education and their measure of extrinsic religious orientation, apparently 
no correlation with their intrinsic subscale. Keene (1967) found the factor 
representing orthodox or institutionalized forms, creeds and rituals, con- 
sistently related to neurotic and inhibitive personality factors—as well as 
ethnocentric attitudes. His other religious factors showed no such relation- 
ship. His general religious factor, indeed, showed some tendency toward 
negative relationship with these maladaptive personality factors. 

L. B. Brown (1966) found only one of his many religious measures was 
loaded on the factor representing authoritarianism, rigidity, and intoler- 
ance of ambiguity. This was a scale assessing positive evaluation of the 
institutional church. 

Salzman (1953) and Allison (1966) distinguished two types of religious 
conversion, which probably would apply more generally to religious in- 
volvement. One exploits the possibilities in religion for enhancing rigidity 
and authoritarianism and reliance upon largely external supports. The 
other represents greater maturation and freedom. Barron (1963) has 
described the kind of authentic religion he terms “believing for oneself” 
and has found this correlated with various measures of independence, ego 
strength, and absence of authoritarianism. He contrasts these subjects with 
those who solved the crisis in belief by atheism or by a more simplistic 
return to religion, and who thereby retained their “slavery to the anti- 
monies . . . perpetuation of the conflict through acceptance of polarities 
as real,” rather than achieving a higher-level integration. Barron tends to 
regard the religious adjustment as the dependent rather than the in- 
dependent variable. 

Since committed religion is generally defined in terms of a general 
personal orientation, and without regard to institutions and doctrines, it is 
very likely that many psychological studies deal with variables relevant to 
committed religion, even though this is unintended by the author. An ex- 
periment by Deutsch (1960) might be mentioned almost as a random 
example. He found that the F scale was related with apparently pervasive 
(religious?) attitudes toward one’s environment. In a game experiment, 
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subjects tended to be characteristically either “trusting and trustworthy or 
suspicious and untrustworthy in this essentially ambiguous situation with 
unknown others.” (Many would be hard pressed to find a better definition 
of what they mean by a genuine, committed religious orientation.) 
Deutsch found lower F scores associated with the trusting orientation. 

It seems odd that the experience of guilt has not been more directly 
studied in such research. Guilt is generally supposed in most theological 
analyses to constitute a primary motive for religious response. It comprised 
a prominent part of the analysis of earlier theorizing in the psychology of 
religion, especially, of course, as this centered around the conversion experi- 
ence. Guilt is a natural counterpart to the low self-regard which has been 
discussed. 

For the record, it should probably be reported in a section on personality 
that church attendance has been found correlated with such variables as 
sex (Protestant and Catholic women, Jewish men attend more), race 
(Negroes attend more than whites), indices of social class and age 
(curvilinearly). The literature is surveyed by Argyle (1958) and Lazer- 
witz (1961). 


Theory of Intensive Religious Experience 


In writing anything purporting to be comprehensive on the psychology 
of religion in the mid-1960’s, it is as impossible as it was for William James 
in 1902 to overlook religious phenomena involving intense emotional 
experience. It was the phenomena of mysticism and conversion—especially 
as they were experienced by individuals in isolation—which mostly inter- 
ested James. It is various forms of “spirit possession,” such as glossolalia 
(speaking in tongues), faith healing, trance states—all in a social context— 
which today apparently are increasing in incidence, or at least in promi- 
nence, and in demand for psychological attention. Perhaps the psychologist 
is most likely to have his attention drawn to the mysticlike phenomena 
reported as a consequence of psychedelic drugs, such as LSD, mescaline, 
and psilocybin. The use of these drugs, interestingly enough, has almost 
always involved at least a dyadic group and has itself generated cultish 
group phenomena of no small proportion. 

The dramatic phenomena have always attracted special attention from 
psychologists, from William James on, and as such may represent a dis- 
traction from more fundamental processes in the psychology of religion. 
Conversion, for example, may be much more important to study as an 
exposed and accessible instance of such basic or genotypical processes as 
guilt reduction, or attitude change, or personality integration. But it is 
included here simply as one more instance—on a phenomenological 
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level—of intense, overt, emotional behavior in a social and religious 
context. [See Clark’s Ch. 14 on drugs, faith healing, conversion, glossolalia, 
and possession. | 


Psychedelics and Religion 


The major dilemma in this area is still the search for relevant variables, 
definitions, and categories. The situation with the psychedelic drugs pro- 
vides good illustration. Here the dominant question in the literature has 
been one of definition: Is the psychedelic experience mystical and re- 
ligious? Havens (1964), Leary (1964), and Smith (1964) have written 
careful surveys and concluded that the experience is religious. But by 
what criteria? And how measured in the experience? Little conclusiveness 
seems to have emerged from such a discussion. 

A fundamental problem is that the question as posed requires:a research 
design that seems to amount to proving a kind of null hypothesis: The 
drug-induced experience is not different from “natural” mysticism (or 
religion). Such a task is the more precarious the less reliably measured are 
the variables. In this case, in which the drug experience is so novel as to 
transcend conventional language categories, and the mystical experience is 
by definition ineffable, the degree of precariousness would seem to ap- 
proach infinity. The problem is particularly great when the evidence 
consists of the reports of subjects themselves that the experience has been 
religious. What they mean by “religious” is not systematically explored. 
One may suspect that this is simply the only word most subjects have 
available to apply to any kind of intensely emotional self-transcending 
experience. 

The most systematic empirical effort to establish the religiousness (in 
this case, mysticness) of the psychedelic experience was by Pahnke (1963; 
Pahnke & Richards, 1966). He devised reliable scoring procedures for 
nine categories (e.g., transcendance of time and space, deeply felt positive 
mood) which appeared from the literature (primarily relying upon Stace, 
1960) to identify reported mystical experience. He found, using suitable 
control techniques of double-blind administration, that the reports of 
subjects receiving psilocybin during a Good Friday worship service were 
scored significantly higher on each of these categories than the protocols of 
control subjects. But this still seems a relatively feeble demonstration of a 
null hypothesis, that these subjects’ experiences were like those of a 
mystic. An appropriate control would be to include scoring categories of 
intense, novel, but nonmystical experience. It would be necessary to 
demonstrate that psilocybin produced effects identifiable as specifically 
mystical and not generally startling or novel. The experience may be 
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simply a general phenomenon for which subjects can make use of 
mystical terms on a questionnaire—if those are the only terms that are 
supplied to them!—and which subjects can describe in spontaneous proto- 
cols which judges match with mystical terms—if those are the only terms 
that are supplied to them! [See Clark’s description of Pahnke’s experi- 
ment, Ch. 14.] 


Theory of Ego Constriction 


From the literature, some consensus seems to emerge about a general 
framework of interpretation about intense experiences—it is far too 
general even to be called a theory. These experiences are seen to involve a 
kind of constriction of the ego, a curtailment of the usual patterns of 
perception, judgment, and behavior control. These phenomena have been 
likened variously to hypnosis (Gill & Brenman, 1959), to hysteria, thought 
control (Frank, 1961; Sargant, 1957), to psychoses (Arieti, 1961), to 
regression in the service of the ego and sensory deprivation (Allison, 1966). 

Consequent upon the curtailment of ego patterns, or loss of self, can be 
expected (a) greater expression of impulses otherwise controlled and (0) 
greater responsiveness to social influences. Both expectations seem amply 
confirmed by general observational data. Erotic or other impulse expres- 
sion which is normally prohibited has been noted in such experiences, 
whether in extreme forms of the kind which intrigued Freud (1913) in 
his survey, or in the milder form, such as noted by Alland (1962), in 
which “possessed” persons engaged in something like social dancing which 
was normally prohibited (Mischel & Mischel, 1958). It is equally clear 
that the persons in these experiences are particularly responsive to the 
norms and the suggestions of the immediate social group as to the be- 
havior appropriate once “possessed,” whether hallucination, or trance, or 
stereotyped motor activity, such as dancing and glossolalia. 

The environmental conditions that induce and encourage such a state 
can be cataloged, especially as these have evolved fairly standard patterns 
in one group or another. Conditions strikingly similar to hypnosis have 
been noted by Lang and Lang (1960) and by Alland (1962). These in- 
clude: (a) gradual constriction of perception and attention to a very 
limited focus of sight and sound, sometimes self-produced, as in the 
repetition of stereotyped phrases; (2) abandonment of individual decision 
making and judgment, (¢c) gradual encouragement, as in singing and 
swaying, of the response of following the suggestions of the leader and the 
patterns of the crowd; (d) isolation of cult members from broader social 
involvements; and (e) a general kind of weakening of self brought on by 
fasting, heat, and concentration of carbon dioxide. Such conditions have 
been given explicit statement in the induction procedures which mystics, 
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such as in the Yoga tradition, have established, and in such an elaborate 
philosophical system as that of Plotinus. Plotinus’ neo-Platonic philosophi- 
cal system, which has in fact been associated, by Plotinus and others, with 
mystical practice, is a kind of explicit representation of the systematic 
regressive constriction of attention and withdrawal from peripheral in- 
volvement. The system construes all of reality as but emanations or 
shadows from a central monadic creative source, and recommends the 
discipline of withdrawal from the emanations and communion with the 
source. The system has obviously lent itself to Christian adaptation. 

O Individual differences. Such a general understanding of the 
processes of this intense religious experience implies predictions about the 
relative likelihood of different individuals participating. The prediction is 
that the experience will be more common among persons with predisposi- 
tional characteristics that could be described as “weak egos.” This pre- 
sumably might show up in dependence upon others, in intrapsychic 
conflict, or in various manifestations of low self-esteem, including guilt or 
deficiencies of “identity.” (To tighten the theory a bit, the low self-esteem 
and guilt presumably can be traced to past severe internalization of norms 
and demands, which in turn can presumably be traced to the dependence.) 
Such a prediction accords fairly closely with various reported descriptions 
of the preconversion states and personalities of persons who have been 
involved in such an intense experience (Christensen, 1965; Coe, 1916; 
DeSanctis, 1927; James, 1902; Starbuck, 1901) and the studies of personali- 
ties of classic mystics—necessarily based on documents (Spangler, 1961). 
Kildahl (1965) found converts less intelligent and scoring higher on the 
MMPI hysteria scale. 

The outcome or function of such experience is less easily predictable and 
less clearly discernible in observations. Perhaps two types of resolutions can 
be very broadly distinguished corresponding roughly to the distinction that 
has been made earlier between structure-bound and freeing—that is, 
supergo and ego—forms of religious maturation. One resolution might be 
construed as a perpetuation of the dependence pattern. A conversion 
experience, for example, may offer different but still specific group 
standards and practices, commonly guilt reducing, which can be construed 
as meeting the dependency needs and bolstering the ego—in one of Erik- 
son’s terms, “over-commitment.” Or a resolution may tend to show a 
greater liberation from past dependencies and an enhancement of in- 
dependence and ego skills. Presumably the dynamics of the latter process 
could be traced to a more fundamental regressive kind of dependency 
satisfaction—“basic trust” in Erikson’s terms—analogous to that provided 
by an ideal parent, or the “acceptance” of a therapist—which leaves a 
person relatively self-confident and relatively liberated from further 
reliance on specific dependency objects. More recent observations have 
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especially emphasized the constructive, integrative, or “problem-solving” 
functions of conversion (Allison, 1966; Christensen, 1965; Salzman, 1966; 
and Stewart, 1966). 


Summary 


If one is forced to venture any summary interpretation of the material 
in this chapter, it must be that religion is popular among those who need 
it. The preponderance of data suggests that it is persons least mature in 
personality and social outlook who are more likely to participate in re- 
ligious activities of the kind measured in these studies. This finding in 
itself should not be disturbing to religious educators, if it is viewed as a 
function of the cross-sectional, correlational design almost exclusively 
used in these studies. If religion and religious education are expected to 
be transforming—in ways at least correlated with, even if not identified 
with, maturity of personality and social outlook—can this be demonstrated 
in longitudinal research? 
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APPENDIX 


Editor's Note 

As indicated in the Introduction to this handbook, several chapters 
“fell through the cracks’ and became unavailable for this volume. One 
such chapter was to summarize the outcomes of research relating to inter- 
group conflicts. The writer, Culver, who was unable to locate the necessary 
research for his assigned area, wrote the letter that follows. It 1s included 
here because his observations are especially pertinent to the issue of prequ- 
dice, which was discussed in this chapter. 


TO: Merton P. Strommen 

FROM: Dwight W. Culver 

Rationale for omitting chaptér on “Intergroup Conflicts” from the 
projected publication Research on Religious Development. 
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I regret to report that my attempt to discover a significant body of 
recent research literature on intergroup conflict related to religion has been 
unsuccessful. Instead, I have noted a preoccupation with the study of 
prejudice and a commitment to an analytical model in which discrimina- 
tion is considered to be self-evidently a result of prejudice. 

It would seem that American social science has not accepted the chal- 
lenge by Robert Merton in 1949: “Attitudes and overt behavior vary in- 
dependently. Prejudiced attitudes need not coincide with discriminatory 
behavior. . . . By exploring the interrelations between prejudice and 
discrimination, we can identify four major types in terms of their attitudes 
toward the creed and their behavior with respect to it” (1967, p. 483). The 
four logical types—the prejudiced discriminator, the nonprejudiced 
discriminator, the prejudiced nondiscriminator, and the nonprejudiced 
nondiscriminator—have been referred to frequently in intergroup-relations 
literature, but only the first and last types as listed here fit the normative 
determinism of the model mentioned in the paragraph above. Merton 
says: “to diagnose the problem, it appears essential to recognize these 
several types of men, and not to obscure their differences by general allu- 
sions to the ‘gulf-between-ideals and practice’. . . . because they are not 
all of a piece, there must be diverse social therapies, each directed at a 
given type in a given situation” (pp. 488-489). However, most recent re- 
search has placed a priority on retraining attitudes with the assumption 
that this will result in changes in intergroup behavior. 

An illustration of the dominance of the focus on attitudes is given by 
Proshansky in Review of Child Development Research (Hoffman & Hoff- 
man, 1966). Listing 219 references, he begins his discussion of “The 
Development of Intergroup Attitudes” with an assumption of the 
relevance of prejudice studies to intergroup conflict: “To no small degree, 
the interest in research on intergroup attitudes has stemmed from the fact 
that it represents one significant avenue of attack on a major social prob- 
lem—intergroup conflict. For the same reason, social and developmental 
psychologists have given major attention to the genesis of negative inter- 
group attitudes, or ‘prejudice’” (p. 311). Proshansky concludes his chapter 
with a paragraph which summarizes my own finding: 


Finally, the practitioner must be aware of one aspect of attitude 
change that we did not consider in the previous discussion, 
because of the dearth of investigations. What few studies exist 
on producing and measuring changes in intergroup behavior 
indicate that such modifications may occur without any dis- 
cernible changes in attitudes (Harding & Hogrefe, 1952; 
Hogrefe & Harding, 1946). At the level of the individual, 
changes in intergroup behavior and intergroup attitudes occur 
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without much relationship to each other. This has to be ex- 
pected, for intergroup behavior is determined by other motives 
in the individual, interacting with the circumstances in which 
he finds himself. The implications of this fact for the ongoing 
programs of desegregation in schools, housing, and employ- 
ment are self-evident |p. 362]. 


Another paragraph in the Proshansky chapter notes: 


The use of actual behavior indices in developmental studies of 
inter-ethnic behavior is rare, not to mention attempts to meas- 
ure both ethnic attitudes and behavior so that one can compare 
the developmental relationships between them. While some 
investigators have included incidental observation of actual 
inter-ethnic behavior, it has not been systematically investigated 
except with reference to studies of the voluntary self-segrega- 
tion or self-selection of actual classmates among children—and 
even here the data are generally of a quasi-behavioral sort, i.e., 
sociometric preferences [p. 327]. 


Arnold M. Rose (1956) concluded that we cannot predict desegregation 
behavior from a knowledge of attitudes. Kenneth B. Clark, whose name 
heads the social science reference in the Supreme Court decision on school 
desegregation (Brown v. Board of Education, May 17, 1954) showed that 
desegregation can be achieved without a prior reduction in prejudice 
(Clark, 1954). Robin Williams and his associates at Cornell have demon- 
strated the same thing (Williams & Ryan, 1959). Williams notes the in- 
adequacy of research in this area in his monograph for the Social Science 
Research Council, The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions: “The absence 
of adequate evidence attesting the pragmatic (not statistical) significance 
of tolerance propaganda suggests that propaganda programs now represent 
an act of faith on the part of propagandists” (Williams, 1947, p. 498). 
An agenda for the still-needed research was provided by Merton (1967) : 


The following kinds of information are needed as a basis for 
effective anti-discrimination policy: 
(1) An inventory to determine the relative proportions in 
various areas of these four prejudice-discrimination types; 
(2) Within each area, an inventory of these proportions 
among the several social classes, major associations, and 
nationality groups; 
(3) Periodic audits of these proportions, thus providing a 
barometric map of ethnic attitudes and practices re- 
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peatedly brought up to date and marking the short-run 
and secular trends in diverse areas and groups; 

(4) Continuing studies of the consequences of various 
programs designed to promote ethnic equities, thus re- 
ducing the wastage presently entailed by well-inten- 
tioned, expensive, and ineffectual programs |pp. 496- 
498]. 


Robert Merton calls this “a large research order.” It is one that has not 
been filled. Instead, we have the extension of a correlational methodology 
beyond its heuristic function of suggesting hypotheses to the establishment 
of causal relationships, a nonsociological devotion to the prejudice-causes- 
discrimination model. Although I might be able to elaborate this point 
briefly, this would not seem to me to be enough for an entire chapter in 
this publication. 


Chapter 1O 


RELIGION AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL HEALTH 


Russet J. Becker, Glencoe Union Church 


EELS EEL URLGLE LEGG SEL GLE Ler LELALP GL es 


In Chapter 4 Godin presents a point of view shared by other European 
writers (e.g., Goldbrunner) when he speaks of psychological resistances to 
the advent of faith. Negatively at least, he sees a relationship between 
psychological defense or rigidity and the realization of faith. One naturally 
wonders tf there 1s a positive relationship between psychological health 
and a religious faith. This is a question of current interest. Clergymen, 
increasingly aware of the psychological “hang-ups” of their people, are 
seeking instruction from psychotherapists through courses set up both 
under religious and secular auspices. It is assumed, apparently, that a 
relationship does exist between psychological health and religious de- 
velopment; if a parishioner 1s helped in one area, a carry-over or release 
will appear in the other. 

The writer of this chapter makes it plain that a religious perspective 
cannot be considered synonymous with psychological health. There 1s an 
Otherness, a transempirical dimension about a religious faith that finds 
no place in psychological parlance. Yet there is an undeniable overlap; 
a vital faith enhances psychological health. But 1s there evidence of this 
in empirical research? 

Becker finds some correlations between positive psychological traits and 
religion, but not many; the research evidence 1s at best sketchy and often 
inconclusive. One wonders why an impressive list of research studies 
should yield so little hard fact. 

It may be that a relationship (should it exist) cannot be demonstrated 
empirically. Or the fault may lie in an inadequate conceptualization of 
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religion and health as variables or in an inadequate assessment due to 
imprecise research tools. nee 

In acknowledgment of these inadequacies, Becker presents what in his 
opinion is needed to improve research in this field. In so doing, he draws 
attention to two contrasting models, ones which he calls the Scylla and 
Charybdis of research. One model points toward an analytic approach that 
yields the hard data of a clearly stated theory; the other points toward a 
holistic approach which emphasizes rich descriptive data. Illustrations of 
both approaches are given. 

Supplementary treatments of this subject can be found in the other 
chapters of this section. 

For further information on the author, see page 857. 


PULL LLL LLL ee ee 


Gregory Zilboorg, who did much to correct the Freudian alignment of 
religion with neuroticism, nevertheless could say: 


I am skeptical about the tendency . . . to connect mental health 
and religious life. If you are ill mentally, you can’t be a half- 
way decent street cleaner any more than lead a proper religious 
life; yet capital criminals may have a religious life of consider- 
able depth and neurotics can achieve sainthood. I feel like 
warning myself to beware when emphasis is laid on the fact 
that religious life promotes mental health, and good old 
mental health promotes religious life [ Academy, 1959, p. 31]. 


I share this feeling. Yet like Zilboorg in his reference to the street cleaner, 
I suspect there are some pervasive qualities of human well-being and 
human discontent. When human disturbance occurs, it affects emotional 
patterns, work patterns, and a meaningful “religious life.’ When human 
life is in balance and harmony within and without, evidences of this 
felicitous condition should show across a broad spectrum of behavior, 
including the religious sphere. A holistic understanding of personality 
permits this expectation. 

To speak about religion and psychological health is difficult since each 
term is itself so global. Some clarity about my use of the term “religion” 
will help the reader to follow the research problem reviewed here. For 
me, religion 1s that set of human behaviors in which the concerns of man 
are related to God—the Holy Creator, the divine Will, or the Ultimate 
Ground of Being. By referring things to God, a religious perspective 
strings a thread of meaning and purpose through the fragmentary and 
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paradoxical elements of life. Insofar as men may discern a divine Will—a 
transcendent referent—related to any piece of human experience, that 
item of experience takes on a “religious” dimension. The simple assertion 
that God is love and the Whiteheadean notion of the consequent nature 
of God are alike for religious purposes, because they both provide a 
transcendent point of reference for the here-and-now events of daily 
existence. The religious function in man addresses itself to the problem of 
the meaning of existence in the light of God’s Will or purpose. 

This interpretation of religion should lead us to expect that certain 
personality characteristics will be manifest in the mature and reflective 
religious individual. He will have an organizing perspective or framework 
by which he meets and assimilates new experiences. He will have a basis 
for confronting adverse circumstances without dismay or disorganization. 
He should be independent of the judgments of men in framing his own, 
while alert to his fellow creatures as equal expressions of divine concern. 
He will affirmatively value self and neighbor. If the ability to refer any 
and all experience to God leads to personality characteristics such as these 
when religious identification is at its best, then it is not surprising that 
recent discussion of “ego-strength,” “identity,” a “fully functioning per- 
son,” and “psychological health” should seem to overlap the religious 
sphere. 

Yet at one crucial point psychological health and a mature religious 
perspective cannot be made congruent or synonymous. The centeredness, 
freedom, stability, and social concern which the religious person may 
exemplify always must be permitted its claim to be something other than 
a desirable or adjustive psychological condition. Because there is a trans- 
cendent point of reference to his being either within, beyond, or behind 
the human circumstances, the religious person in his adjustment, harmony, 
or well-being confronts us with a transempirical dimension.. There is an 
Otherness-factor affirmed in the well-being of the religious person which 
would not be expected as an assertion among the psychologically healthy 
per se. 

If this transcendent reference point for the mature religious life can be 
allowed as a point of difference, is there nonetheless any evidence that 
such a religious constellation overlaps or interlaces psychologically healthy 
states? Is there an empirical basis for the theoretical expectation that a 
developed religious perspective has some positive relation to psychological 
health and personal well-being? Does the theoretical overlap of a mature 
religious life and the conditions of integrity, autonomy, and effectiveness 
associated with personal well-being prove itself under empirical scrutiny? 
These are questions for which we seek an answer. We do not deny the 
actuality of religious ideation in’ mental illness nor the similarity of some 
religious experiences to certain states of mental and emotional deviancy. 
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Our focus is rather upon the positive aspect of a religious perspective and 
the healthy functioning of personality. 

Research on religion and psychological well-being is not very far ad- 
vanced at this point. The force of this chapter is less a review of hard-won 
research battles needing synthesis and more an attempt to gauge where the 
research currently stands and what needs to be done. The initial section 
concentrates on one research report regarding mental health and mental 
illness in the American urban scene. The second and longer section gathers 
together many research reports which attempt to measure religion and 
some positive aspect of personality. These are grouped according to the 
aspect of religion studied by each investigator. The deficiencies and prob- 
lems of what has been done lead us to several critical observations which 
apply to extant research on religion and positive aspects of personality. We 
complete this review task by suggesting a number of possibilities for the 
future tackling of this research issue. 


Religion and Community Mental Health: A Broad Picture 


In the national mental health picture religious behavior is no longer 
looked upon as the intrusion of the extraneous into the sphere of the psy- 
chiatric and psychological disciplines. Mental health and mental illness 
are now recognized as community-wide problems. Each sector of com- 
munity life has its bearing on the overall mental health picture including 
the religious commitment, belief and practice of the populace. We find it 
appropriate, therefore, that one of the most careful studies of the incidence 
of mental health and mental illness in the general community did include 
some assessment of the religious factor. Because of this we begin our em- 
pirical survey with a review of these first indications that a religious 
identity and commitment do have a bearing on mental health as reported 
by Srole, Langner, Michael, Opler, and Rennie (1962). 

The Midtown Manhattan mental health study surveyed a representative 
sample of the population of Manhattan to determine the incidence of 
mental illness in the community. An aspect of this study entailed a mini- 
mal definition of mental health. It was presumed that subjects who passed 
through a detailed psychiatric interviewing screen without “impairing,” 
“moderate,” or “mild” symptoms of emotional disturbance in their lives 
could be registered as “well.” This is certainly a very elemental beginning 
for an approach to the meaning of psychological health. However, the 
care exercised in determining which of these four categories applied to 
1,660 adults in Midtown Manhattan gives us a firm footing in this one 
definition of mental health (absence of mental and emotional symptoma- 
tology). The percentages of the population assigned to each group by the 
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Midtown Manhattan study are quite comparable to those similarly classi- 
fied in the Stirling County survey of a different population (Leighton, 
Harding, Macklin, MacMillan, & Leighton, 1963). Unlike the latter and 
the New Haven study (Hollingshead & Redlich, 1958), the Midtown 
Manhattan study asked 15 separate questions regarding the individual’s 
past and present religious orientation, identification, and behavior. The 
resulting correlation of these religious variables with mental health is the 
point of our interest. 

The most general aspect of religion—one’s major identity (Protestant, 
Catholic, Jew)—was related to two findings of importance. When socio- 
economic class was held constant (an important factor in the prevalence 
of severe mental illness), Protestant and Catholic differences were minor. 
Differences did appear, however, for the Jewish community. Lower per- 
centages of their population (as compared with Protestants and Catholics) 
were found in the “impaired” category and in the “well” category. Also, 
a higher percentage of Jewish subjects was found in the mild and moderate 
symptom-formation groups. Argyle (1958) confirms this higher incidence 
of neuroticism among Jews on the basis of several other studies. Srole and 
Langner (1962) present a plausible explanation for what appears to be a 
greater incidence of neuroticism. Two millennia of persecution and exile 
may have conditioned the Jewish community to anticipate and find more 
distress in living. At the same time, this conditioning process may have 
served as an immunizing agent against severe disorientation. The Janis 
research (1958) with surgery patients seems to support this explanation. 
Surgical patients who receive “preparatory communications before being 
exposed to potentially traumatizing stimuli” are less likely to be dis- 
organized by the trauma. The Jewish community’s encounter with persecu- 
tion and prejudice may serve as such a preparatory communication, and 
hence their likelihood of severe disorder is decreased. But the encounter 
with milder distresses is greater. Thus while a smaller percentage are 
in the “impaired” category, a smaller percentage too are “well”—free of 
neurotic symptoms. More are experiencing milder and moderate symp- 
toms and possibly receiving immunological benefits thereby. From a 
mental-health standpoint there appear to be both hazards and benefits in 
being a Jew as over against being a Protestant or Catholic in America 
(Srole & Langner, 1962, Table 16-4, p. 305). [See Spilka’s explanation, 
Ch, 12.| 

The second order of inquiry in Srole and Langner’s analysis of religion 
in the Midtown Manhattan survey penetrated the issue of religious up- 
bringing. It did so with an intriguing question: “How important would 
you say religion (belief in religion) was to your parents? For example, 
would you say it was: Very important? Somewhat important? Or not 
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important at all?” This question secures a judgment long after the fact 
from a secondhand party. It is, however, an important judgment no matter 
what the observations of others might be. 

The key question of the subject’s own mental health in relation to the 
religiousness of his parents is indicated in the figures of Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF 
THE MENTAL-HEALTH CLASSIFICATION OF PROTESTANTS 
WITH THE PERCEIVED RELIGIOSITY OF THEIR PARENTS 


Mental-health Parental religiousness 
category as judged by subjects 


Very Not important 
important important at all 
Well 21% 22% 13% 
Mild-moderate 51% 50% 
Tnpaired 28%* 38%4 


Sample size 115 (100%) 139 (100%) 40 (100%) 


*Significant at .01 level. 

+ Significant at .05 level. 

SOURCE: Data based on Srole and Langner’s Home Survey Sample (ages 
20-59), Table 16-8, for lower and middle socioeconomic status groups, with 
fractions rounded to the nearest whole number. 


Both Protestants whose parents took their religion seriously as well as 
those whose parents considered religion “not important at all” have 
statistically significant greater numbers in the “impaired” category of 
mental illness. This stands in some contrast to respondents whose parents 
thought religion “somewhat important.” 

When looking at the issue of positive mental health (the “well”), it 
appears that the respondents whose parents took their religion as impor- 
tant or somewhat important were both better off than those who con- 
sidered it not important at all. Although these figures fail to be statistically 
significant, they point to a trend which is logically consistent with the 
statistically significant findings. 

Support for this last finding comes from a study by Fein (1958), who 
reported that the “normal” control adults came from homes in which re- 
ligion is respected and so observed while mentally sick (those requiring 
hospital treatment) adults were more likely to come from homes where re- 
ligion was treated lightly or neglected altogether. Unlike the Midtown 
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Manhattan study, Fein relied upon whether the subjects were functioning 
in the community or required mental-hospital care in distinguishing 
“normals” from “mentally ill” But the question about parental religion 
was similar. Her finding agrees with what seems to be evidenced in the 
Midtown Manhattan study. When parents take no interest at all in re- 
ligious observances, there is an adverse potentiality at work upon the 
future well-being of their children. 

To be sure, the assessments of religiosity are very gross. The “observance 
of religion” and the considering of religion as important or not by one’s 
parents are limited to religious participation and practices with special 
reference to church attendance. That some psychiatrically defined benefit 
can be shown to be associated with the single variable of church attendance 
deserves mention. 

The third order of religious question in the Midtown Manhattan epi- 
demiological survey relates to the current religious behavior of the respond- 
ents. What effect does “switching” have where Protestants turn Catholic 
or Catholics turn Protestant? The picture is favorable so far as mental 
health is concerned. “Such church-to-church changers appear in a some- 
what more favorable light than do the stable Protestants and Catholics” 
(Srole & Langner, 1962, p. 314). 

The situation of those who have fallen away from their religious up- 
bringing, however, presents another picture. Srole and Langner (1962) 
stated: “The currently unchurched respondents from all three religion- 
origin groups uniformly present a less favorable mental health picture” 
(p. 314). It may be that the church as a community becomes less hospitable 
to persons who show increased signs of emotional disturbance. The adult 
who is emotionally disturbed may be choosing to avoid further rejection 
by leaving the “faith of his fathers.” This interpretation loses some of 
its force when we note the availability of other churches or religious 
affiliations. The investigators interpret this finding of greater church 
disaffection among the “impaired” as a consequence of their emotional dis- 
turbance, since religious-group identification of adults is a voluntary and 
more psychologically influenced action. Rather than assume that a depar- 
ture from one’s church leads to a worsened mental-health picture, they 
would assume the worsened picture is manifested in cutting oneself off 
from this group identification. Stated positively, the maintenance 
of “the faith of one’s fathers” may indicate one’s ability to sustain 
ordinary and habitual social relations and indirectly one’s  well- 
being. 

These three general findings which point to some positive relation 
between religion and the absence of mental illness (“well”) are based 
on crude measures and need more refined confirmation. One must ask: 
What happens to a person when religious identification and activity are 
present? What aspects of religion are important to a person’s sense of 
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well-being? Can we point to specific religious phenomena and positive 
psychological characteristics which are correlated in the positive mental 
health picture? Many research efforts have turned to these questions 
either directly or indirectly. 


Dimensions of Religiousness 
and Favorable Psychological Traits 


A framework or map is needed to review “pieces” of research or else 
one is quickly lost in a maze. We shall borrow for this purpose Glock’s 
(1962) analysis of five dimensions of religiosity (the experiential, the 
ritualistic, the ideological, the intellectual, and the consequential). By 
grouping more detailed research on religion and positive aspects of per- 
sonality according to the aspect of religion measured, we are immediately 
aware of the limited grasp of the complex phenomenon of religion which 
characterizes each study. 


Religious-Belief Studies 


One of the hunches which has attracted many investigators is the 
possibility that the prevalent variety of religious beliefs (from orthodoxy to 
liberalism) might be related to personality characteristics. One aspect of 
this hypothesis has been repeatedly demonstrated, namely, that ethno- 
centrism or authoritarianism (and prejudice) goes hand in hand with 
religious conservatism. Given this much to go on, the attempt has been 
made to link more open, accepting personality traits with religiously 
liberal beliefs. [See Dittes’s discussion of authoritarianism and prejudice 
in Ch..9.| 

Ranck (1961) used more than 10 personality tests on 800 theological 
students. The differentiation between liberals and conservatives was es- 
tablished on two religious-attitude scales (Lewinson-Lichtenberg Re- 
ligious Conventionalism Scale and McLean Scale of Religious Beliefs). 
He was able only to confirm the positive correlation of authoritarianism 
and religious conservatism. The “healthy” side of personality and the 
“liberal” side of religious beliefs showed no dependable pattern of psy- 
chological characteristics. 

Lee (1965) covered the same kind of ground with 300 theological 
students on five personality tests (only one of which overlapped with 
Ranck’s). Among these he included several projective tests. Lee found 
that some projective test signs were associated with differing belief posi- 
tions. However, these signs were not subjected to statistical analysis. Con- 
sequently, the clues regarding some personality correlations with belief 
positions are only clues, not firm empirical findings. 
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Dreger (1952) reported two separate attempts to relate personality 
variables to the matter of conservatism and liberalism in religious beliefs. 
In the first study 30 moderate liberals and 30 moderate conservatives (es- 
tablished by two measures of religious belief) who were matched in age, 
sex, education, and social class were given three different projective per- 
sonality tests (Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study, Rorschach, and 
Thematic Apperception Test). He concluded that conservatives and 
liberals are taken from the same temperament population although there 
is some indication of greater dependency needs appearing among the 
conservatives (Dreger, 1952). In the follow-up study of 26 of the same 
liberals and 25 of the same conservatives using objective personality 
measures, Dreger (1958) again found no distinguishing personality 
patterns. The fact that his liberal and conservative groups were each 
drawn from the moderate rather than extreme instances of each possible 
belief category opens up the possibility that his decision to deal with moder- 
ate conservatives and moderate liberals may have unwittingly selected the 
same personality types. Rokeach (1960) was later to establish that how 
beliefs are held is separate from the content of beliefs. Thus one can have 
a socially radical content in political beliefs (e.g., political communism) 
which is held just as rigidly as views held by a right-wing reactionary. Or 
one might hold conservative political views flexibly. In light of this, 
Dreger’s selection of “moderate” theological conservatives and “moderate” 
theological liberals who turned out to have negligible personality differ- 
ences may point simply to the fact that how beliefs are held is the per- 
sonality factor at stake here. “Moderation” or “extremism” may be the 
personality-determined factor in the arena of religious beliefs (as else- 
where) rather than orthodoxy or liberalism. 

The attempts of Ranck, Lee, and Dreger to establish personality sub- 
strata for theological liberals and theological conservatives should tell 
us that this is an unproductive line of pursuit. The content of belief 
positions is not the richest place in which to find the linkage between 
personality and religion in their positive aspects. While liberalism and 
conservatism may be the source of much friction in theological circles, 
the content of one’s theology is apparently not the dimension on which to 
establish the possible correlation of psychological health and religious 
expression. The highly abstractive and intellectual nature of belief sys- 
tems should forewarn us that these ideas may be quite removed from the 
affective and expressive aspects of personality. 

Belief, according to Glock’s (1962) dimensions of religiosity, is only 
one of the spheres of religious life. Failure to find formulas of positive 
personality patterns on this dimension does not exhaust the issue. Are 
we helped toward the identification of positive personality correlates 
when we tap some dimension other than belief system alone? Three 
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studies include belief position along the orthodoxy-liberalism continuum 
while searching out some additional aspects of religion. 

Wright (1959) asked a collegiate freshman sample to give an indica- 
tion of their religious “certainty” while ascertaining the liberalism and 
orthodoxy of their views. The possibility of finding liberals who are 
certain and uncertain and of the orthodox who are certain as well as un- 
certain would present a more complex picture. “How” beliefs are held 
would be partially seen. Perhaps the “how” of certainty or uncertainty 
would be akin to Rokeach’s “open” and “rigid” patterns of various belief 
systems. And some personality trait correlations might appear here. The 
personality measure used by Wright was an objective scale measuring six 
aspects of adjustment (Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory). Only on 
one scale, and there only for men, was a statistically significant correla- 
tion found. Men who were less certain in their religious beliefs and less 
orthodox in their beliefs scored higher on “Personal Relations.” Those 
more certain and more orthodox scored lower on “Personal Relations.” 
A high Personal Relations scale score on the Heston inventory indicates 
that the person is little irritated by others’ behavior and feels others are 
trustworthy. The correlation of this one scale for one sex group on both 
religious views and certainty appears to be a very slim “psychological 
trait” clue. The scale seems to measure roughly the same kinds of things 
that differentiate religiously orthodox from more humanistic beliefs. 
Thus Wright’s material does not constitute an important breakthrough. 

Crews (1966) checked out the matter of orthodoxy and liberalism in 
religious beliefs together with ideas of God and an intriguing measure of 
counseling behavior. No personality measure was included since _ his 
concern was with the concept of “unconditional positive regard” in coun- 
selor behavior. Two of his three measures belonged to the dimension of 
belief and one to the dimension of what Glock specifies as the “conse- 
quential” dimension in religion. In this instance the question was: What 
are the consequences for the daily situations faced by a pastor in counsel- 
ing which might follow from particular belief orientations? Crews used 
on Methodist clergy one of Ranck’s measures of orthodoxy and liberalism 
(Lewinson-Lichtenberg Religious Conventionalism Scale) and found a 
correlation between religious orthodoxy and a low unconditional positive 
regard for the counselee. 

This is another variant of the authoritarian personality correlation 
with religious orthodoxy. Crews found no real differentiation among the 
clergy in their views of God, using the Armatas “ideas of God” Q sort. 
The most interesting aspect of Crew’s work is his use of objective judges 
for ratings of the responses made by the ministers to simulated counselee 
statements. This method of measuring the consequential dimension of re- 
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ligious behavior commends itself for work with laymen on other “conse- 
quential aspects” of religion. 

Armstrong, Larsen, and Mourer (1962) studied the orthodoxy-liberalism 
continuum in conjunction with questions of religious interest and con- 
cern. Their variables on the psychological side were (a) whether subjects 
were in a mental hospital or outside as “normals” and (4) discrepancies 
between self-concept and self-ideal as measured on the Osgood Semantic 
Differential Scale (1957). They found no significant relationship between 
belief position in the orthodox-conservative-liberal scale they devised and 
the question of mental illness or normalcy. Subjects in and out of the 
hospital varied in no consistent way in the orthodoxy or liberalism of their 
beliefs. Even on the measure of discrepancy between self and ideal there 
was no significant difference between hospitalized subjects and non- 
hospitalized subjects. Only on the question of interest in religion did the 
“normal” subjects show a clear difference in a positive direction from the 
hospitalized patients. This one finding seems to reflect the increased interest 
in religion which occurs with increased education reported by Lazerwitz 
(1961) since the Armstrong normals had an average educational incre- 
ment of three more years than the hospitalized schizophrenics. The use 
of rough classification, either “in” or “outside” of a mental hospital, and 
the use of one limited personality measure do not begin to do justice 
to the question of positive psychological health. The preoccupation of 
Armstrong and his research team with the well-worked and unproductive 
matter of orthodoxy and liberalism in beliefs and their use of the readily 
available hospitalized population undoubtedly distracted them from more 
refined questions of positive personal adjustment. Their empirical deriva- 
tion of the orthodoxy-liberalism scale merely verifies the logical differences 
these positions entail. 

The polarizing point for all of the investigators cited up to this point in 
this chapter is the matter of the continuum of orthodoxy to liberalism in 
religious beliefs. The only stable matter their research points to is the 
widely reported positive relationship between the authoritarian person- 
ality and religious conservatism. [A clarifying discussion of research on 
this issue is found in Ch. 9.] Significant clues linking positive personality 
traits and religion are not forthcoming when beliefs are considered. 


Religious-Practice Studies 


Another cluster of research seems to be centered in the expectation 
that some positive aspects of self-perception will accompany religious 
behavior. Rosenberg (1965) studied self-esteem in high school students. 
Bieri and Lobeck (1961) measured self-assertion (dominance), positive 
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(loving) attitudes toward others, and perceived identification with a 
parent among members of an Army reserve unit (with only Jews and 
Catholics in sufficient numbers to be included for statistical purposes). 
Hanawalt (1963) studied feelings of security and self-esteem in college 
women. Each investigator chose different populations and different as- 
pects of the self. The first two confined their “religious” variable to the 
flat matter of group identity (Protestant-Catholic-Jew). Hanawalt added 
to this the question of strength of beliefs and intensity of religious partici- 
pation. The findings are a mixture. Hanawalt found no correlation be- 
tween feelings of security (or self-esteem) and religious-group identity 
among college women. Rosenberg, on the other hand, found greater 
feelings of self-esteem among Jewish high school students. Different 
populations and measures leave open the question of what is actually 
identified in these studies. Bieri and Lobeck found a higher “love” than 
“dominance” score in the Catholic males together with a greater degree 
of mother-identification as compared with other males. Upper-class males 
tended to have a higher “dominance” score than lower-class subjects. It 
can be shown that differing religious communities and social classes con- 
tribute different qualities to the self-understanding of their members. But 
we do not find tracings of personality characteristics related to mature 
religion when the religious variable is limited to group identity. Thus the 
linkage of religious characteristics with personality traits proves very 
thin indeed in this group of research efforts. 

Religious-group identity is one limited part of the phenomenon of 
overt religious behavior or practice. It points to social activities in which the 
religious person participates. However, the circumstances which demar- 
cate socioreligious-group identity are very generalized. Church member- 
ship is more specific in that some adult action is usually involved. This 
action may only be singular (baptism or confirmation), however, and 
may have lost its importance with the passage of time. Church attendance 
is thus a greater indication of religious behavior since some decisional proc- 
ess occurs each time it is manifest. Involvement in other parish activities 
may draw upon more complex parts of the person through interpersonal 
associations, active participation in a face-to-face group, and _ greater 
amounts of time committed to a particular group within the church. Thus 
a hierarchy which logically leads to larger and more differentiated aspects 
of personality can be set forth with regard to religious practice. This also 
lends itself to easy quantification. Now the question is: Do these increasing 
implications of affective and expressive aspects of personality in religious 
practice behavior elicit identifiable personality characteristics which might 
be considered positive? Were this the- case, then the interrelation of 
personality traits and religious practice might begin to show important 
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covert linkages. At the most general sociological level of group identity, 
we have not been so rewarded. 

Level of church membership is very similar to group identity and fre- 
quently no attempt is made to separate the two. Slusser (1960) has ex- 
plored the possibility of different psychological characteristics in relation 
to denominational identity. Following Wach’s (1946) typology of church 
polities, Slusser selected an ecclesiastical, denominational, and sect type on 
the Protestant side and the three types from a Roman Catholic group. He 
tested about 30 young adults of each group matched for education and 
occupational status. His personality measure was the Edwards Personality 
Preference Scale. He found statistically significant higher scores on the 
need for self-abasement in the Roman Catholic and the sect groups. He 
also found higher scores in the need for affiliation in the ecclesiastical and 
the sect groups. While these are fragmentary and somewhat ambiguous 
findings, they stand with the studies by Bieri and Lobeck (1961) and by 
Rosenberg (1965) as a faint suggestion that religious groups at the 
denominational or local group level may have their own differential social- 
izing effects upon persons. 

A third contribution toward a hypothesis of the distinctive socializing 
effects of different religious identity groups is found in the study of the 
Hutterites. Here an extreme sectarian group has withdrawn into its own 
communities so that its religious separation from the secular world is 
nearly complete. Eaton and Weil (1955) took advantage of this communal 
society’s clear differentiation from the wider American culture to study the 
incidence of mental illness. Surprisingly, they discovered a complete 
absence of the extreme forms of withdrawal (the schizophrenics) so 
far as mental-illness types were concerned. Each child growing up in the 
Hutterite community need never doubt he belongs to a protective and 
supportive human family. But at the same time the incidence of major 
mental illness was about the same as that for the secular world around 
them. The most common form which major emotional disturbances took 
was psychotic depression. Severe depression was therefore overrepresented 
in the Hutterite communities compared with American society. The 
dynamics of depression involve great identification with parental figures, 
so that when hostility arises it is turned inward against oneself rather 
than outward against others. The all-sufficient mothering of the com- 
munity, which frees the Hutterite from the most crippling forms of 
psychotic withdrawal, comes at a price. The price is an equally costly self- 
destructiveness which is built into the socializing experience of the Hut- 
terite child. Here we have the clearest instance of a religious community 
producing through its influence upon the early socializing process some 
distinctive mental-health advantages and disadvantages. More broadly 
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considered, we have reason to believe that a particular religious-group 
identity will be one of the factors which gives defining shape and char- 
acteristics to the psychological development of persons. But denomina- 
tional identity (except in the closed society of the Hutterites) is still a 
very general matter. One would expect more significant psychological 
characteristics would be brought into play if some more active form of 
religious practice were investigated. |Spilka discusses the Hutterite study 
in Ch, 12.] 

An interesting hint which merely suggests that possible psychological 
differences may exist in relation to religious practices has been advanced 
by Dynes (1957) and Demerath (1961, 1965). Dynes transposed the church- 
sect typology of Weber and Troeltsch into functional terms so that he 
could identify sectarian individuals and church-type individuals in terms 
of two different patterns of religious belief and practice. He believed the 
same denomination and church can include both types of persons, so that 
a pure “church”-type or a pure “sect”-type congregation is rarely found. 
The church-type individual has numerous other organizational associa- 
tions which exist in competition to his church activities, whereas the sect- 
type tends to find his friendship group within the membership of the 
religious community. The sectarian-type individual has markedly greater 
frequency in church attendance than the church-type person. In addition 
to finding his closest friends in the church, the sect-type person also ex- 
periences more satisfaction in his church belonging. In this cluster of 
differences between a church-type participation, which is more ritualistic, 
formal, and organizational, and a sect-type participation, which is more 
communal and informal, only sociological factors are advanced. But they 
are advanced in such a way as to suggest that certain psychological dif- 
ferences might be present. Demerath pursues the difference between the 
sect-type individual and the church-type individual with vigorous atten- 
tion to church attendance, other voluntary associations, status, and the 
nature of the communal involvement of the sect-type person. He finds 
two other types of religious practice beyond the church-type and the sect- 
type: “the totally involved” and “the dormant parishioner” (Demerath, 
1965, p. 81). His interest then is channeled exclusively into the issue of 
individual status and these four types of individual religious expression. 
Interestingly, though he tends to find evidence of a more church-type 
person in the higher socioeconomic-status church and a more sect-type 
person in the lower-class congregation, he does find a real mixture in most 
congregations. He finds that social class is only one of many influential 
factors when trying to explain religious commitment. Here we would 
think psychological factors might prove to be another. There is a real 
need to submit the sociological phenomena of church-type and sect-type 
commitment to psychological scrutiny. As over against the search for 
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possible linkage between personality and religiosity which has lingered 
so frequently on differences between theological beliefs, we believe some 
sociologists of religion have prepared the ground for a search for such a 
linkage on a basis which involves more varied aspects of personality than 
are implied in belief assertion. [See Spilka, Ch. 13, on class level.] 

Several studies of religious activities of the older person have involved 
measures of “personal adjustment.” Both Moberg (1953) and Gray (1956- 
1957; Gray & Moberg, 1962) made use of Cavan, Burgess, Havighurst, and 
Goldhammer (1949) Personal Adjustment Inventory for the older person 
(Burgess-Cavan-Havighurst Attitudes Inventory of Personal Adjustment 
in Old Age; also known as Chicago Attitude Inventory). Moberg found a 
statistically significant positive relation between personal adjustment in 
old age and “religious activities.” These included church membership, 
participation in religious activities in the past or in the present, and fre- 
quency of Bible reading, prayer, and family worship. Using. a control 
group matched with an experimental group, he found a positive relation 
between personal adjustment and the Religious Activities scale. On a 
measurement of orthodoxy in religious beliefs, the positive relation be- 
tween old age personal adjustment and religious orthodoxy appeared 
again. A measurement of church membership alone proved to have no 
meaningful relation to personal adjustment for the elderly. Gray’s analysis 
of elderly persons in terms of the same scale of personal adjustment as 
used by Moberg (Cavan et al., 1949) concentrated on those persons who 
were still members of a church instead of those who were already in homes 
for the elderly. Unlike Moberg, Gray used no control group of nonchurch 
members. Gray’s report that virtually all of his church-member elderly 
persons obtain good or average personal-adjustment scores is meaningless 
in light of Moberg’s finding that the “relationship of church affiliation 
and good personal adjustment in old age is spurious” (Moberg, 1953, p. 
90). A broader and more varied assessment of religious activities is, 
however, not spuriously related to good adjustment in the elderly. Mo- 
berg’s research on the aged stands as one important confirmation of the 
possibility that religious behavior which is well differentiated and varied 
may be dynamically linked with personal well-being. 

One other life experience which, like gerontology, has only recently 
come into the purview of behavioral research is the attitude toward death. 
The question of the fear of death has proved to be a measurable phe- 
nomenon on a number of attitude scales (Adlerstein, 1958; Alexander & 
Adlerstein, 1959; Alexander, Colley, & Adlerstein, 1957; Hooper & Spilka; 
Jeffers, Nichols, & Elsdorfer, 1961; Kalish, 1963; Swenson, 1961). 

Martin and Wrightsman (1965) studied fear of death among 58 church- 
going adults in three Tennessee churches. They found that age and fear 
of death show no correlation, contrary to speculations which run in two 
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directions that “old age is the time of life when people most feared death” 
(Feifel, 1955, p. 375); or that youth who have most to lose have most to 
fear in death’s approach. Cappon (1961) found the same lack of relation 
between fear of death and age. More important, Martin and Wrightsman 
(1965) found that “the more religious activity one reports for himself, 
the less he reports fearing death” (p. 322). This finding supports Swen- 
son’s (1961) discovery that “fearful attitudes toward death in an older 
population tend to be found in those persons with little religious activity” 
(p. 51) and conflicted with Siegman’s (1961) study of medical students in 
whom he found that religiosity was not a significant source of variance in 
the subjects’ Fear of Death scores. A third finding was that “the number 
and nearness of death experiences were not significantly correlated with 
any of the attitudes toward death” (p. 323). In the study of Martin and 
Wrightsman (1965) the “religious activity” which varied negatively with 
fear of death included church attendance, personal prayer, reading of 
religious material, Sunday-school attendance, and self-reported rating of 
the intensity of religious convictions compared with others’ convictions. 
What this study lacks is any indication of whether some aspect of personal 
well-being also varied in relation to fear of death and/or religious activity. 
Strictly speaking, then, we have a study of one aspect of the religious 
behavior extended to include the “consequential” aspect of “fear of death” 
in daily living. As such, it is not a religion and personality study except 
insofar as old age is a special developmental condition. 


Religious Feeling and Subjective Experience 


After the initial flurry of interest in religious conversion by Starbuck, 
Leuba, and James, which provided the life-giving spark to the psychologi- 
cal study of religion, research on this experiential dimension of religion 
has virtually disappeared. We pause at this point only to regret that 
further study of an aspect of religion which might reveal important 
correlations of personal well-being and religious maturity receives no 
attention. The Jungian interpretation of the unconscious offers the strong- 
est theoretical and clinical support to the possibility that experience of the 
numinous aspects of the unconscious is a divine revelatory (Christ) ex- 
perience taking place in the individual Self (Jung, 1959). This radical 
assertion by Jung is greatly qualified by his interpretation of Jesus Christ 
in history, faith, and in individual psychic experiences. Whether the 
quantification and measurement of such experiences can be accomplished 
remains to be discovered. Unless more empirical attention is turned to 
this aspect of religion, the study of religion and personality will be unduly 
limited to the more superficial dimensions of both. 
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A major way in which the experimental and subjective aspect of re- 
ligion may be tackled is through the current study of values. However, 
in these studies the researcher usually does not try to link individual 
value stances with affirmative aspects of personality. Apparently the re- 
lation of value positions and mental health is not an arena of research at 
the moment. The problem of whether values are an aspect of the experi- 
ential dimension of religion, of the belief dimension, or of the conse- 
quential dimension is not clear since the meaning of value can be so 
varied. Care needs to be exercised in defining what “values” are being 
measured so as to indicate to which of these three possible aspects of re- 
ligion a particular value study pertains. 


Religious-Knowledge Study 


Religious literacy stands as another separable dimension of religion. 
Martin and Nichols (1962) compared undergraduates with high and low 
religious information scores on personality scales most indicative of prej- 
udice, ethnocentrism, and suspiciousness. Because their attention was 
riveted to the positive correlation of religiosity and authoritarian person- 
ality characteristics, they did not investigate other personality traits and 
religious information. Their findings were essentially negative. There is 
no significant correlation between either the ‘religiously knowledgeable 
or the religious illiterate and those aspects of personality which indicate 
ethnocentrism, prejudice, and suspiciousness. At the same time, they did 
not find religious belief to be as highly correlated with these latter traits 
as others have reported and this leaves open the question of religiousness 
and intolerance. It would appear that knowledge as a more abstractive 
aspect of the mind may be less relatable to positive aspects of personality or 
to negative aspects. This dimension of religion, being close to the dimen- 
sion of belief as it is usually measured, could be expected to be one of the 
less fruitful avenues in which to explore either positive or negative per- 
sonality-trait correlations. 


Religious Effects—The Consequential Dimension 


The consequences of religious belief in everyday decisions and actions 
is advanced by Glock (1962) as a fifth dimension of religion. Of necessity, 
it is a complex dimension in that it presumes some aspect of religious 
belief, practice, feeling, or knowledge will be measurably present before 
one searches out the effects of religion in the world. Significant research 
upon effects of religious identity, belief, or practice in relation to political 
decisions, family styles, achievement needs, vocational choices, social atti- 
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tudes, marital success, and so on are to be found in religious research litera- 
ture. But so far no attempt has been made to relate positive personality 
traits to any of these consequences of religion when they occur in some 
mature form. . 


Some Issues Derived from the Foregoing 


Our review of research relating religion and positive aspects of per- 
sonality has extended far beyond the small number of studies cited but has 
not been fruitful. It need not be futile, however. Here is a research task 
which lies largely in the future. Many persons have sought to establish 
some connections between religion and psychological health and have 
had only meager rewards for their efforts. Reviewing what they have done 
leads to a number of observations. 

O 1. There is a theoretical issue. There has been little research on 
religion and psychological health which has first established theoretical 
foundations. There is a need to think through the meaning of the terms 
“religion” and “psychological health” before proceeding to elaborate 
empirical investigation. A corollary of this observation is that extant 
theories of religion and mental health need to be put to empirical test. 
Glancing toward the sociology of religion, we find that the Weber-Tawney 
theorizing has been a rich and productive field for empirical labor. En- 
couraged by this, we should put more theories of religion and personal 
well-being under operational scrutiny. 

O 2. Assessments of religion in psychological-health research need to be 
multidimensional. 4 The tendency to take a single aspect of religion and 
connect it with some psychological trait does not satisfy the complex, 
multidimensional character of religion at the phenomenal level. Using 
Glock’s (1962) fivefold analysis we have seen how work has bunched up 
on certain aspects and ignored others. The hitherto ignored areas deserve 
attention. But studies of single aspects of religion are not likely to be fruit- 
ful even in the ignored areas. Multidimensional research programs need to 
be constructed so that something of the global quality of religion is tapped. 
Lenski’s (1960) research attention to several dimensions of religion is 
commendable (e.g., his measure of doctrinal orthodoxy resembles Glock’s 
“belief” dimension, and his measures of devotionalism belong to Glock’s 
“religious practices” dimension). However, because his study does not 
include personality-trait variables, his findings are not pertinent here. 

O 3. Research on psychological health must be multidimensional 
also. The finding of one trait as measured by one personality test 
which correlates with some one or even several aspects of religion cannot 
be taken as evidence that the rather complex spectrum of characteristics 
which comprises the functioning person has been correlated with religion 
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in a very meaningful way. We face the problem of two separate global 
realities: psychological health as well as religion in the person. Neither 
one can be presumed to be fairly appraised by simple measures. We have 
found that no one has yet used complex measures on both sides of this 
compound matter. Researches which have touched several aspects of 
religion may touch only one aspect of personality. Studies which measure 
several dimensions of personality usually fade away with but a single 
measure of religiosity. 

O 4. Choice of measures should be dependent upon theory and hy- 
pothesis. Thus far, the availability of psychological measures and ex- 
perimental populations has seemed to be a prime determiner of the 
shape and direction of much research. More often than not the findings 
cannot be generalized beyond the population involved. If more rigorous 
theoretical efforts were used, the research would be guided to measure 
matters that are significant. Then modes of measurement appropriate to 
the phenomena would be devised. The result could be ingenious attempts 
to measure what is theoretically important in contrast to the use of well- 
established measures to assess the convenient minutiae of religiousness 
and personality. 


Some Lines of Advance 


Beyond these observations and in light of them we need to chart a 
fresh attack upon the problem of religion and psychological health. The 
continued random search for points of correlation will probably be as un- 
productive in the future as it has been thus far. A more systematic and 
deliberate utilization of research energies commends itself. Guidelines are 
needed. 

If there is some basis in persons for a correlation of emotional well- 
being and religious development of the type Srole and Langner found, 
then we can hope that the religiousness of the emotionally “well” will be 
present in a constructive and positive form. What we do not have, and 
what the attempt to link favorable psychological traits and religion pre- 
supposes, is a working picture of what a constructive, positive, or mature 
religion would be. To speak of religion “and” psychological health re- 
quires that we have some better grasp of what we mean by “religion” in 
its mature forms than we have at present. If this issue can be pursued, 
then the growing interest in an empirical grasp of what “psychological 
health” is might be joined subsequently to this development of positive 
religiosity. 

The study of psychologically healthy persons is a relatively recent 
phenomena. The results of two contrasting research efforts offer models 
for two different lines of attack upon the question of healthy or mature re- 
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ligiousness. Other theoretical considerations provide a third direction for 
research on the positive religion side of “religion and mental health.” Only 
when some surer footing is achieved with respect to mature, positive, 
healthy, intrinsic, or exemplary religiousness can we productively pursue 
the larger question which entails their relation to “psychological health.” 


Holistic Research on “Psychological Health” : 
One Model for Inquiry into “Mature” Religion 


The way in which Abraham Maslow broke open the study of psychologi- 
cal health leads us to believe that a parallel process could be applied to 
religious maturity in persons. He utilized a method of “reiteration.” At 
first he asked people for names of persons who were psychologically 
healthy. He then studied the noteworthy characteristics of these people 
deriving a description of psychological health from these observations. 
He next asked others to name persons who fit this empirically derived 
description of psychological health. Further observations and further 
nominations of living instances of his refined descriptions brought him 
to a final description of “self-actualizing” persons (1954). 

A similar process of searching out and describing the religiously faith- 
ful and committed man could yield some equally interesting descriptions 
of the goal of religious development. Conceivably such a process could be 
applied to differing stages of the life cycle on the assumption that what 
constitutes exemplary religiousness changes as life develops. 

A starting point for this Maslow-type approach to religious commitment 
is revealed in Strommen’s study of Lutheran youth (1963). One subgroup 
in that study which had high scores on the measured psychological char- 
acteristics of acceptance of self and acceptance of others was also out- 
standing in many aspects of religious life. These were the Caravaners, 
young people selected to carry leadership roles as members of teams which 
visited various Lutheran youth fellowship meetings. 


Religiously their interest and theological perception is quite 
phenomenal. Their answers to belief items are similar to 
those of pastors. All but a few are aware of God’s forgiveness. 
Their high incidence of church attendance, daily Bible read- 
ing, percentage giving, and private prayer attests to a personal 
commitment to the Christian faith [Strommen, 1963, p. 131]. 


The selection of youth to be Caravaners was undoubtedly based on the 
fact that these young people seemed to pastors and adult youth leaders to 
be unusual instances of religious commitment. The objective scales which 
measured several aspects of religiosity (beliefs, practices, knowledge) and 
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several aspects of personality (self-acceptance, acceptance of others) veri- 
fied the wisdom of these social judgments. Criteria which select this kind 
of person could be the beginning of a process of finding and describing 
superior religious commitment in concrete, living terms. This would be 
very close to Allport’s suggestion that we need careful case studies as a 
way of advancing the linkage of religion and health (Academy, 1963, p. 
118). 

The reference to Maslow’s research on psychological health is intended 
to commend his early method of investigation as one which could be 
used to define further the nature of the religiously committed life. Mas- 
low’s own judgments on this separate issue will seem naive to religiously 
trained persons (Maslow, 1954). 


Constructing Good Theory: 
Another Model for Research into Exemplary Religiousness 


Another, more complex research on psychological health reported by 
Heath (1965) is just as suggestive of a way to approach the question of 
positive religiousness. His theoretical labor to identify characteristics of 
maturity is impressive. The assertion of five developmental trends which 
are to be identified across the whole range of the human species become 
the basis for an understanding of a psychologically healthy person. 

A comparable theoretical effort applied to the phenomenon of Homo 
religio would describe the trends of maturation and development across 
all the aspects of religiosity (belief, practice, experience, knowledge, and 
consequences). It is an interesting theoretical question whether Heath’s 
five growth trends (toward more stable organization, new information, 
an internalized orientation to reality, greater awareness of inner and 
outer worlds, and increasing autonomy) would satisfy as a description of 
religious developmental trends. They certainly provide a starting point 
from which to think through this issue. A theoretical formulation of the 
trends of religious development which has the multiple aspects of religious- 
ness clearly in view would provide significant theory to be put to empirical 
test. It is such theorizing which we have noted as the consistent deficiency 
in research on religion and personal well-being. 

In the empirical phase of Heath’s work on psychological health he 
secured exemplary instances of personal functioning on the basis of several 
intersecting social judgments. In this search for instances of psychological 
health he went, as did Maslow, to the living whole individual. But his 
handling of these examples was markedly different. Heath was con- 
cerned to put to empirical test his theories of developmental trends rele- 
vant to psychological maturity,,rather than further describe maturity or 
health. Consequently, he devised a number of brilliant ways to test each 
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trend. Then he sought for correlations between the measures of the 
various trends as applied to the exemplary individuals and compared 
these with various control populations. In the end he found significant 
positive correlations for several of the trends. The question which bedevils 
this approach when its results are in is whether the additive approach to a 
series of correlations of discrete measurements is a meaningful substitute or 
equivalent for the holistic, dynamic organism which is the functioning 
human. 

These two researches on psychological health offer a Scylla and Charyb- 
dis for any research on religious maturity which might follow their 
leadings. Maslow’s focus upon the living, functioning person leaves us 
with rich description and limited empirical verification. Heath’s con- 
centration upon rich empirical measures of theoretically sound dimensions 
of development leaves us wishing we had the living instance of the whole 
person again. Once Humpty Dumpty is broken into his discrete and 
measurable pieces, we may never get him back together again without 
the cracks showing. Herein is a dilemma of analytic research on such 
global realities as “psychological health” or “religious maturity.” It is also 
the dilemma of all scientific research, including that in the most abstract 
sciences of physics. The presence and operations of the research agent 
inevitably disturb the phenomena he is observing or measuring. 


Putting Good Theory to Test 


A third approach to religious maturity would be to submit some im- 
portant theory about it to empirical test. 

O Jung’s theory. Just as Freud set forth psychological theory for re- 
ligious immaturity, we find Jung doing the reverse. Jung provided psy- 
chological theory for religious maturity. His theory of religious and psy- 
chological maturity finds a remarkable congruence between the two 
phenomena. Wholeness, which is the direction toward which individual 
development moves, according to Jung, requires a coming to grips with 
the unconscious part of personality. In this process of individuation the 
enduring motifs of religious salvation are recapitulated. He thus implies 
that personal well-being and religious development are virtually the same 
thing. This is what lies in back of his famous statement that every patient 
he had seen in the second half of life had at bottom a religious problem. 
Selfhood, in Jungian terms, is in essence a religious matter (Jung 1959). 
[See Bertocci, Ch. 1, on Jung.] 

A massive neglect of Jung’s views is a fair characterization of the 
American psychological and religious. scene. The reasons for this are 
quite understandable. Jung’s writings have not been sufficiently available 
in English until quite recently. What was available had not been under- 
stood because his views ranged so widely over religious phenomena, al- 
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chemical work, and the writing of the Gnostics. The character of his 
writing has rarely had the striking lucidity with which Freud communi- 
cated directly to the average reader. However, to his credit, Jung’s theories 
have been more complex than Freud’s. No single motivational force is 
credited as the power behind all others. With respect to religion and in- 
dividual development, Jung stands alone in the degree to which he asserts 
the religious essence of the movement toward wholeness which he called 
the “individuation process.” Empirical labors with the question of ma- 
turity in both a religious and psychological sense cannot rest until some- 
one grapples with the towering, complex, and elusive theories of Jung. 

O Tillich’s theory. From the theological side there is an equally 
compelling possibility of taking the views of a theologian such as Tillich 
and putting these to empirical test. In truth, the views of Tillich with 
respect to life and development sound very much like those of the psy- 
chologist of today. Where Heath speaks of stability of organization and of 
increasing autonomy as two trends in human development, Tillich 
speaks of self-integration and differentiates several subsidiary dimensions. 
Where Heath speaks of an openness to new information to be integrated 
and of increasing awareness of inner and outer worlds, Tillich speaks 
of self-creation as a basic function of life. Only where Tillich adds the 
dimension of self-transcendence do we find no real equivalent in Heath’s 
analysis. For this dimension of life cannot be stated in “empirical terms 
as is possible in the case of self-integration and self-creativity” (Tillich, 
1964, p. 92). In this dimension the relation of the finite to the infinite is 
pointed to. No quantification of this relation is possible in the final analysis 
since the relations which we measure are all finite. However, the adumbral 
and penultimate aspects of man’s self-transcending relationship to the 
infinite may be Glock’s “experiential” aspect of religion. Any measures 
of this aspect must take into account their limited and partial validity at 
all times since the point of relation of the finite to the infinite is not 
about to be captured by an empiricist. At the same time, we believe that 
the effort to include this dimension may prove of greatest significance in 
the attempt to deal with man’s religious strivings. 

O Bergson’s theory. Amid the profuse theorizing about religion and 
psychological health one rarely meets more than pious hopes that “religious 
life promotes mental health, and good old mental health promotes re- 
ligious life.” However, there is one exception which needs to be noted 
since it presents important theoretical considerations that lend themselves 
happily to the deficiencies in theory of the empirical work to date. This 
is the work of Bergson (1935) on the great mystics. Bergson studied the 
life of the Christian mystics after Evelyn Underhill’s book on mysticism 
(1955) had built so effectively. upon certain ideas she had taken from 
Bergson’s Creative Evolution (1935). His approach to the study might 
well be considered that of a detached and objective observer. He did 
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not stand in the Christian tradition nor did he have any commitments 
to the Christian faith. He wanted to see what were the human qualities 
in the mystics which made them great and to see if these qualities were 
expressions of mental illness or mental health. He discovered, to his 
own surprise, that the mystics were individuals of great vitality and ac- 
tion and “from their increased vitality there radiated an extraordinary 
energy, daring, power of conception and realization” (Bergson, 1935, p. 
216). This capacity of the mystic to pour unusually abundant energy 
into an active life which leaves a great mark upon his times was truly un- 
expected for Bergson: “When we grasp that such is the culminating point 
of the inner evolution of the great mystics, we can but wonder how they 
could ever have been classed with the mentally diseased” (p. 217). Rather, 
“there is an exceptional, deep-rooted mental healthiness, which is readily 
recognizable” (p. 217). Then Bergson proceeds to identify the mental 
health of the mystics. It is a compelling statement—empirical in its 
derivation—of what psychological health is: 


It is expressed in the bent for action, 
the faculty of adapting and readapting oneself to circumstances, 
in firmness combined with suppleness, 
in the prophetic discernment of what is possible and what 
is not, 
in the spirit of simplicity which triumphs over complications, 


in a word, supreme good sense | Bergson, 1935, p. 217]. 


To be sure, Bergson notes the distress through which the mystics pass 
and about which they themselves speak. But this distress is a “prelude to 
the ultimate transformation.” Because of the visions and raptures which 
precede the transformation, the mystics are too often judged on the lunatic 
fringe. What they do with these visions is the more crucial test. Another 
way of viewing this distress-filled stage in the mystic’s experience is to see 
it as a stress test which qualifies a human instrument to perform its later 
Herculean tasks. The “dark night” comes before the great burst of vitality 
and action. In his action the mystic is freed of pride. The great dark night 
struggle, “alone with the Alone,” purges the mystic of mere egocentric 
claims. Thereafter his vital, abundant activity proceeds as by a force and 
power which is not his own. 

So great is Bergson’s estimation of the mystics that he sees in them the 
soaring embodiment of humanity’s own possibilities which otherwise 
travel at a pedestrian level. It is the mystics who light up humanity and 
set an example of what men may become. (For Bergson the argument is 
carefully advanced that the Christian mystics, because of their heritage 
in the prophetic movement of Judaism, are the active mystics—thus the 
only true mystics.) They display an “exceptional, deep-rooted, mental 
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healthiness.” Thus for Bergson there is a congruence of psychological 
health in its most exemplary form, of humanity in its pace-setting form, 
and of religious faith in God in its mystical form. Because Bergson looked 
at the mystics in order to arrive at this position, there is a quasi-empirical 
character to his theorizing. There is also an operational character to the 
description he gives of the mystic’s excellence in action. This description, 
and the process of arriving at it, are not far from Maslow’s own descrip- 
tion of a method of finding “self-actualizing” people. And the description 
is not far from Heath’s or Jung’s or Tillich’s view of what constitutes 
a healthy person psychologically or religiously. [Clark discusses mysticism 
in Ch. 14.] 

There is thus some very significant theory of the religiously and the 
psychologically exemplary person. In some, such as Jung, Bergson, and 
Tillich, any attempt to differentiate between religious health and psycho- 
logical health would be difficult if not misleading. This theory should no 
longer be ignored by those who wish to pursue the empirical task of 
finding the relation of religion and psychological health. 


Summary 


This review of research on the question of the relation of religion to 
positive mental health (psychological health) is a preliminary one. 

At the outset we found that the absence of mental illness and neurotic 
symptoms does have certain favorable correlations with religious identity 
and activity. But the attempt to find detailed points of relationship be- 
tween positive psychological traits and religion has produced very few 
clues. At the same time, what has been done helps us to see a number of 
places where gaps and omissions are conspicuous. Limitations found in 
the research we have looked at were indicated in several major observa- 
tions. Finally, directions in which to move were suggested. It is hoped 
that these guidelines will prove fruitful to a number of researches into 
the place of religion in personal life. They are not detailed research plans 
but indicators of next steps distilled out of the successes and failures of 
past efforts. The concluding emphasis upon the need to put extant theory 
to empirical test offers a counterbalancing approach to the lack of signifi- 
cant theory in the research efforts in this field so far. Much remains to be 
done before we can say with confidence that “religious life promotes 
mental health, and good old mental health promotes religious life.” 
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Chapter Jil 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 
OF RELIGIOUS 
PROFESSIONALS 


James E. Dirres, Yale University 


FLELELLLE eras 


When Dittes and Menges made a review of the psychological studies of 
clergymen (1965), they found 700 abstracts of sufficient worth to report in 
their publication. Though this number of studies is in itself impressive, 
the authors do not view this research as anything more than preliminary. 
In fact, they characterize the studies as primarily “scouting parties that 
have ventured out on almost all fronts and then reported.” 

In this chapter Dittes reconnoiters a new area, hoping to stimulate 
interest in meeting a crucial need in this adolescent field of research— 
the need for a theoretical frame. He attacks the problem by doing more 
than talking about the need—he presents an organizing schema in the 
form of a description of the typical religious professional. His description, 
entitled “The Little Adult,’ summarizes the psychological characteristics 
that he believes are reflected in the major studies. 

Having hypothesized the typical characteristics of those who enter a 
religious vocation, Dittes proceeds to test his theoretical formulation by 
means of important key studies. The resulting analyses of pertinent 
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studies serves a twofold purpose: it provides a test for his hypotheses and 
a means for showing why some research cannot be trusted. His critiques 
refer to the indiscriminate use of norm groups and scale labels; the failure 
to use control groups and cross-validation; the inappropriate use of certain 
research instruments and scales; and a general insensitivity to the problems 
inherent in such matters as response set and significance level. 

Though Dittes proposes that a certain type of person is attracted to 
religious leadership, he acknowledges that his description may soon be a 
reflection of the past. A new breed of religious professionals may be 
emerging as the nature and style of the ministry change. 

For further information on the author, see page 861. 


eee Ce CL DL Eo ee 


Do clergymen and others in the full-time professional service of religious 
institutions possess distinctive personality characteristics? Novelists, film 
makers, college peers of “theologs,” and other purveyors of stereotypes 
have long said so—though the accuracy of their characterization remains 
open to question. Probably most churchgoers have assumed so, endowing 
their minister with attributes they suppose accompany his role—though it 
is not clear here either whether these attributes are more related to actual 
characteristics of men who occupy the ministry or to the needs the church- 
goers have for such a type of minister. Social scientists have begun to 
assume so as a working hypothesis. It seems plausible to suppose that such 
a distinctive role as the ministry may attract and/or shape some identifi- 
able personality characteristics and discourage others. Even with due re- 
gard for the many individual differences among persons in professional 
religious work and for the likelihood of many exceptions, is it still possible 
to detect common characteristics which distinguish religious professionals 
as a group from other professionals, or from laity? 

If it turns out that there are distinctive characteristics and they can be 
identified, this would be important from many perspectives. In the context 
of a book on religious development, the prospect has two kinds of im- 
portance. 

First, we would know something about one of the critical “input” factors 
in most persons’ religious development. The clergyman looms directly and 
personally as a key person—a particularly influential “father’—in the 
formation of attitudes, self-images, and other elements of religious develop- 
ment. He is no less influential indirectly in the documents, institutional 
patterns, and even doctrines which he fashions and which in turn play 
their role in the religious development of persons. The more information 
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we have about the likely characteristics of this factor in development, the 
more pieces we can fit together in understanding how that development 
takes place. Except indirectly at the end of the theoretical section, this 
chapter will not explicitly draw out such implications as to the likely effects 
on laymen’s religious development of the personality characteristics of 
clergymen it will discuss. 

While considering the relation between a clergyman’s personal char- 
acteristics and the religious development of his constituents, there is an 
insight relevant to this chapter which is frequently overlooked. One of the 
persistent problems to which research is addressed is the measurement and 
prediction of “effective” functioning of the clergy or other professional. 
The search for definition of this criterion is elusive, perhaps in part because 
it is so narrowly focused on the clergyman himself, the patterns of his own 
behavior. Perhaps the “effectiveness” of the clergyman is better assessed by 
looking at the religious development of his people and his effect on that. 

The second and more explicitly developed importance of this chapter for 
the theme of this book is based on the premise that the development of a 
religious vocation represents one form of religious development and is 
not unrepresentative of all religious development. The most extreme form 
of such a premise—expressed, for example, by Argyle (1959)—would re- 
gard entry into a religious profession as a more intense degree of the kind 
of religious “profession” involved in any religious development or commit- 
ment. To see religion at its strongest or best, look at the religious profes- 
sional. Such a view contradicts the strong contemporary doctrinal demo- 
tion—in both Protestant and Catholic circles—of the clerical orders, 
denying such exalted religious status to clergymen. Neither has such a 
view received empirical support; there is no evidence that the factors in- 
volved in development of religious vocation are intense forms of the fac- 
tors involved in other religious development. But short of such an extreme 
view, and in line with reformed doctrinal emphasis on clerical orders as 
distinct in function rather than in status, it is possible to look at the de- 
velopment of religious vocation as at least one type or one form of re- 
ligious development. Whatever the religious educator may have in mind as 
the marks of religious development—commitment to particular values or 
forms, creeds, institutions, matured attitudes of trust, openness, search, 
loving—these are likely to be present, perhaps with high visibility, in the 
professional role. Whatever the factors which prove productive of religious 
development—parental influence, church community, personal fear or de- 
pendence, or whatever—these are likely to appear, perhaps highly visible, 
in the early career of the religious professional. In sum, entry into re- 
ligious vocation may be one type of religious development sufficiently 
similar to other forms to make some generalization possible. 
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Overview of Research 


Personality characteristics of religious professionals has received a 
prodigious amount of investigation. Its usefulness for our task is another 
matter. Inspired sometimes by the concerns outlined above, more often by 
the urgent practical needs of recruiting, selecting, training, placing, and 
supervising candidates, startling amounts of research labor, money, and 
time (not the least amount contributed by the perpetually patient and 
cooperative research subjects) have been invested in the last two decades, 
yielding upward of 1,000 reports (D’Arcy, 1968; Menges, 1967; Menges & 
Dittes, 1965) that could be relevant to this chapter. 

Despite this flood of information, almost nothing is confidently known 
about the distinctive personality characteristics of religious professionals. 
Why this dearth of conclusive results from such a wealth of effort? Past 
surveys (including my own, Dittes, 1962; Menges & Dittes, 1965) have 
most frequently charged methodological shortcomings. This charge is 
justified—though perhaps no more for this research than for any psycho- 
logical research scrutinized carefully by Monday-morning methodological 
purists. Without making such methodological criticism the main focus of 
attention, this chapter will include several lengthy “methodological notes” 
directed at what appear to be the principal methodological difficulties and 
traps in this field of research. Carelessness in choosing samples, control 
groups, and measures, in establishing reliability and validity of measures, 
in analyzing data, in replicating possibly adventitious results—these flaws 
may not be overlooked or minimized. 

But I now believe that methodological shortcomings are secondary and 
are derived from a more serious shortage, that of theory. The need for and 
the rules of methodological rigor derive exactly from the need to test 
theoretical predictions and to draw interpretations from data as reliably as 
possible. Methodological principles are not matters of arbitrary rules or 
occult rituals practiced by an initiated priesthood—though they are often 
written about in a way implying such a status. Some procedures permit 
more reliable or different inferences than others, and that is why the 
procedures are important. When no theoretical issues are crucially at stake, 
when no serious thought has been given to the importance of one empiri- 
cal outcome rather than another, then methodological procedures lose im- 
portance. Methodological carelessness is best understood as just literally 
that. When we want to find out if something is so, then—and only then— 
methodological care and resourcefulness become important, and casualness 
becomes objectionable. Genuine methodological rigor derives from a 
sense of urgency to have the least ambiguous answer to crucial questions. 

“Theory” need not be a grand, abstruse, sophisticated scheme. It may 
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simply be any expectation that two or more specified variables are likely to 
be related (e.g., that entering a religious profession is associated with 
conflict over expressing hostility). Such an expectation, unless it is arrived 
at randomly, must inevitably be derived from some conceptualization 
(e.g., the clergy role provides strong safeguards against undue expression 
of hostility, but also opportunity for indirect “prophetic” expression) 
and/or previous observations (e.g., perhaps one has detected or suspected 
such conflict among many religious professionals). This advance reasoning 
or observation provides the basis for interpreting or giving “meaning” to 
the results, if they come out as predicted. This is theory enough. Decisions 
about design, sample, control groups, measures, and appropriate statistics 
all follow meaningfully from such “theory.” And, in turn, the results 
deriving from such theory and procedures make an interpretable con- 
tribution. 

But perhaps 95 percent of the research in this area has not been guided 
by such theoretical expectation. 


Availability of Data, Not Theory, Directs Research 


The largest proportion of research has been guided and prompted, in- 
stead, by the availability of particular data. Sometimes this has meant the 
secondary analysis of data already collected for another purpose. Just as 
often and amounting to the same thing, other researchers have used instru- 
ments (most notoriously, the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
and the Allport-Vernon Study of Values) selected because they were 
popular and accessible. For example, since the MMPI is commonly and 
easily administered to theological students, the availability of these data 
suggest the question: Do theological students differ from the general 
college population on the scales of this instrument? (This must be the 
single most popular research question of the past two decades in this field, 
pursued relentlessly but futilely—as the survey toward the end of this 
chapter will indicate.) There is no theorized basis for expecting that any 
particular scale will be correlated with choosing the ministry. Hence there 
is slim basis for interpreting results if any do accrue. Or, another way of 
saying the same thing, there is slim basis for relating results to the ideas 
and results of other researchers and letting discoveries accumulate, as they 
ought to in science. Findings accumulate around theories. But also, with- 
out advance expectation and reason for expectation, there is slim chance 
of finding any results to interpret—as the history of monotonously regular 
negative and adventitious findings attests. 

Such research is construed most favorably as “exploratory.” But explora- 
tion, whether over a geographical or a psychological domain, is best done 
by a systematic coverage of the uncharted regions and is not likely to be 
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helpful when it follows trails already cut through the domain for some 
other purpose. The principal hazard in the lure of readily available instru- 
ments and data is that they have been developed for other purposes, to 
measure other matters and to test other theories (e.g., the MMPI was 
developed to assess degree and form of pathology among psychiatric 
patients), and even their success in this task is hardly promise of utility in 
exploring a quite different problem. Truly exploratory research on the 
topic of this chapter would systematically canvass personality characteris- 
tics, presumably following the categories of one or more comprehensive 
conceptual schemes (e.g., Cattell, Freud, Maslow, Murray). 


Practical Interests, Unmediated by Theory, Guide Research 


Such selection, systematic or random, from a conceptual scheme is to be 
distinguished from the atheoretical randomness of filling up a question- 
naire with items that “seem like good questions.” Without some theoretical 
direction for the construction of items, they are likely to derive from one or 
another practical concern (e.g., What influenced you to enter the minis- 
try?) or else simply follow the long tradition of demographic survey 
(e.g., educational level). Such assembly of casual questionnaire items, un- 
inspired and unfocused by theoretical consideration, represents probably 
the second most common approach—characteristic especially of masters’ 
theses and almost self-caricatured by the Bridston and Culver study (1965). 
Again the result of such massive data collection has been nil. 

Another type of atheoretical research has been that which, in effect, set 
out to demonstrate the working hypothesis proposed on the first page— 
that the religious professionals do differ from a cross section of other 
persons—but without being concerned about the nature of that difference. 
This is to establish that there is a research problem, but not to go about 
addressing it. 

A report by Madaus and O’Hara (1967) puts this kind of question in 
explicit formal terms and gives it sophisticated statistical analysis; but it 
also illustrates, in so doing, how such an approach fails to advance our 
substantive understanding of matters. They found that a battery of instru- 
ments could reliably distinguish Catholic high school boys preferring the 
priesthood from Catholic high school boys preferring certain other voca- 
tions. But the analysis remains the global one, yielding essentially a 
methodological conclusion (that groups can be distinguished), rather than 
a substantive conclusion. We are given no information as to the character- 
istics which distinguish the groups, whether boys claiming preference for 
the priesthood scored higher or lower on what scales. This information 
remains locked within the computer. 

Similarly, in other kinds of research reports the information that might 
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help to generate or to accumulate our understanding of these matters re- 
mains locked within a clinician’s mind. When a clinician reports (¢g., 
Harrower, 1962, 1964; Weisgerber, 1962) that a global judgment based on 
a battery of tests and other data is correlated with dropping out of profes- 
sional education, we know again only that groups can be distinguished, 
plus the impressive and helpful information that this clinician can make 
the distinction. But we are not helped to an understanding of the differ- 
entiating characteristics. This would amount to knowing which data the 
clinician selected as important and the inferences he made. 

Likewise, when a scale is devised on the empirical basis that it 
distinguishes a clergy group from control groups, this does not aid our 
understanding unless we are given information as to the items which have 
and have not proved discriminating. Fortunately this information can 
usually be dug out (e.g., Barry, 1960; D’Arcy, 1954; Lhota, 1948; McGann, 


1963; and also the more familiar interest inventories). 


Theoretical Focus of Chapter 


Precisely because research in this area has been so notably atheoretical, 
and because I regard this as the root obstacle to progress, I shall make this 
chapter exaggeratedly theoretical. I hope in this way to dramatize the 
paucity of theory and interpretation in this field, to highlight the defects 
deriving from this scarcity of theory, and, by venturing a systematic 
theoretical proposal, to encourage—or even better, to provoke—better 
conceptual formulations to guide and interpret future research. | shall 
present a theoretical statement as comprehensive and systematic as possi- 
ble. Then I shall convass the available research data to see what results 
can be arrayed for and against the theory. Since only a small proportion of 
research is theoretically relevant, and only a small proportion of this is 
relevant to this theory, the amount of research to be cited is not great. The 
relevant results which can be found will predominantly support the 
theory, but they also raise serious methodological questions about the 
trustworthiness of the findings. It is in this context that I shall introduce 
the “methodological notes.” Hopefully, in the context of the crucial task 
of trying to draw reliable interpretation from data, the methodological 
criticisms will seem more persuasive and more urgent than otherwise. 

The theoretical scheme is offered not because I am convinced it is true 
or because I think it is well supported by the available data; in fact, the 
rigorous methodological critique I will feel compelled to make renders the 
apparent empirical support quite feeble. But I make the theoretical venture 
because I am persuaded it is methodologically necessary and useful. I think 
such a theoretical foray is necessary to stimulate theoretical rejoinders 
which in turn should stimulate more sophisticated, more fruitful, and more 
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reliable research. Do I mean my theoretical proposal to be taken seriously? 
I want the reader to agree with me that such theoretical labors are so im- 
portant that he will be willing to follow me in the methodological criti- 
cisms and/or be provoked by his own reading of the data to criticize my 
theoretical proposal—and hopefully come up with a better one. 


The Little Adult 


This section is a reconstruction of the background/motivation/goals/at- 
traction (and perhaps ineffectiveness) of the religious professional. It 
attempts a theoretical statement, tying together into a consistent proposal 
a description of the typical personality characteristics of a person who 
chooses to enter a religious vocation, a reconstruction of the childhood 
conditions and experiences from which such characteristics could derive, 
and a statement of how these personality characteristics, in interaction 
with the conditions of religious professional roles, can be viewed as moti- 
vations for these roles. 

The theoretical statement comes from the same kind of mixture of 
sources that I suppose most theories do, informal observations, others’ 
observations and theories, reports of empirical data, and the attempt to 
blend all of these ingredients into a consistent, comprehensive package of 
mutual implications. As will be readily apparent, the formulations are 
consistent with most theoretical proposals that have been made on this 
question (perhaps all), including Bennett (1959), Loomis (cited by Irion, 
1959; Southard, 1961), Wheelis (1958), May (1939), and by those re- 
searchers cited below who have offered interpretations of their findings. 

The developmental portrait that follows is not notably subtle or novel. 
For the most part it could be regarded as the paradigm of typical normal 
development. Yet differences are proposed, differences of degree. The 
theory and data which follow it propose that the religious professional has 
followed typical avenues of development and possesses characteristics of 
the average person, but that these factors are more intense and more 
visible for him. If a religious professional is “just like everyone else, only 
more so,” it might be contended—either on psychological or on theological 
grounds—that this is not inappropriate. If these factors partially comprise 
his calling, it is fitting if they make him sensitive to and representative of 
the human condition. 

Yet there are severe limits on the typicality and generalizability of this 
portrait. It does not presume to be a portrait of all religious professionals 
of all religions in all cultures in all times. As the subsequent discussion will 
recognize, both the development of particular personal characteristics and 
the availability of particular professional roles to engage these characteris- 
tics are intimately dependent on environmental factors which are far from 
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universal. The theorized portrait here is drawn mostly from the Protestant 
middle-class white culture—and clergy roles within it—which American 
psychologists and sociologists know best. It is relevant to Catholic or 
Jewish or Negro or other contexts only to the degree that there is a 
similarity in the social context of the developing personality and a similar- 
ity of the religious professional role, Its relevance to distinguishable ethnic 
groups and to non-United States cultures is obviously slight. 

There is also undoubtedly a time lag in the relevance of the theory. To 
the degree that the adolescent (even in white middle-class American 
Protestantism) perceives in these revolutionary days a religious profes- 
sional role different from that characterized here, the hypothetical portrait 
is irrelevant. A different role will attract a different kind of person. Or 
else the role implied below may attract types of persons who are in 
determined rebellion against it. 

There must also be some sex limitations in generalizability. Much of 
the following theorizing probably applies—despite the masculine pronouns 
English grammar imposes—to the development of a girl’s personality and 
to a woman’s professional role. To the degree that the theory seems to 
acquire some general validity, it would be a useful exercise to demonstrate 
how it must be adapted to fit women. But such refinement—commendable 
as such deference to women usually is—would seem a premature elegance 
in the present crude and primitive state of affairs. 

On the other hand, there may be one sense in which the theory here is 
more generalizable than the later discussion acknowledges. It is probably 
not just a church vocation which will prove attractive and adaptive for the 
“little adult.” If our speculations are right, it should be obvious that many 
service professions would be likely (e.g., medicine, social work, ministry, 
psychology, education). It may be, then, that the theory that follows is 
better able to explain a pool of professionally inclined persons, some of 
which will enter religious professions. 

The key variable in the scheme is the early and strong identification 
with adult values and the adult role, labeled here, playing the “little 
adult.” (This phrase was introduced into psychological literature by 
Eleanor Maccoby.) The discussion here will describe this characteristic, 
and try to identify the important variables antecedent to it, as well as 
those which follow from it. 


The Little Adult as Schoolboy 


Compared with other boys, the little adult is more comfortable in the 
adult world, correspondingly less so in the peer world; and when he is in 
the peer world, he is more comfortable in an adultlike role. He is used to 
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adult company, adept in relationship with adults, and accustomed to their 
favor and approval. But the particular mark of his membership in the 
adult world is his identification with adult values and his inclination to 
assist or even substitute for adults in their efforts to socialize other children 
into these values. He is the one who is always good for the baby-sitter and 
not unruly in school—at least if there is any prospect of being caught. If 
he is caught, it is a terrifying and traumatic experience—he is concerned 
far more with adult disapproval than with peer approval for his de- 
linquency. He is the “responsible” boy that parents and teachers trust. 
They say to his peers about him, “Why can’t you be like ?” He does 
not have conflicts with his parents over choice of his friends, but turns out 
to have the kinds of friends, insofar as he has any, of which parents ap- 
prove. Copying homework, tardiness with assignments, and other school 
delinquencies; drinking, reckless driving, and other later adolescent 
delinquencies—all of these are definitely out. 

His “responsibility” appears not only in his avoidance of delinquencies 
but also in his accomplishment of adult-approved achievements. Good 
grades, good citizenship, solicitous attitudes toward pets, gardens, and 
helpless persons, all of the Boy Scout virtues, prudence with handling 
money and energetic efforts to earn it—whatever accomplishments adults 
endorse are likely to be his. 

He is far more likely to participate in and to lead adult-sponsored and 
adult-sanctioned groups (church youth groups, formal school activities 
which are clearly part of the establishment, such as the school paper, the 
debating team, or student government) than he is to be involved in 
strictly peer groups, which have as part of their purpose a mobilization 
against adults. Adults welcome him as an assistant socializer and appoint 
him to be class monitor, crossing guard in the grade school, usher in the 
school movies, baby-sitter, treasurer of a club, editor of the paper, and so 
forth. His peers are not necessarily offended by his role as mediator of 
adult values, as rule-obeyer and rule-enforcer. They may even recognize 
this as a legitimate role and elect him a student government officer, judge 
of the honor court, or team manager. Of course, the little adult will not 
find himself in these roles if student government is not construed as part 
of the establishment and a means of mediating adult values, if student 
government is viewed as a popularity contest, or if student government 
and student newspaper are viewed as agents of rebellion against the adult 


world. 

But even when his role is acknowledged by peers, it is still decidedly 
the case that he feels “respected” rather than “liked.” His role with peers 
is a special and restricted one and minimizes intimate relationships and 
what he will come to call “acceptance.” In close peer relationships he is 
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likely to be inexperienced and inept, but—as the years go on and he 
grows out of the dilemma with adults which produced his little adultness 
(see below)—personal intimacy becomes increasingly an object of wistful 
yearning. But the yearning is still offset by impediments. It seems reason- 
able to suppose that the initial ambiguity in relationship with parents (see 
below) carries over into relationship with peers. There is the same need 
for personal approval and support, perhaps now to be dubbed a “need for 
affiliation.” But there is also the mistrust of intimacy and of commitment 
to intimacy born out of the early frustrations. In addition to this carry-over 
of the early ambivalence, we are emphasizing here some of the conse- 
quences of the early dilemma: the distance which the little-adult role puts 
between the boy and others, and the consequent lack of experience, 
development of social skills, and of confidence. 

He may become particularly self-conscious about his personal relation- 
ships and introspective. He is shy. Persons, and one’s relation with them, 
become something to think about and something to plan for (and perhaps 
to fantasy), not simply something experienced and enjoyed. Thus his 
already strong tendency to inhibit spontaneous expression is practiced and 
reinforced in his uneasy and frequently abortive attempts to enter into peer 
relationships. Personal relationships proceed by calculation and resolve and 
step-by-step execution. In this new respect, then, he becomes still more a 
subject of a universe of laws and rules and careful control, rather than a 
citizen experiencing freedom and faith. Now personal relationships be- 
come added to other elements of creation, as something not to be re- 
sponded to for their own sake and in their own terms, but as something 
to be seen through the filter of law, calculation, and manipulation. Eyes 
are first on the rules—and on the fearful sanctions in back of them—and 
only then on the events, now measured and framed and parsed by the 
rules. 

We are suggesting that the childhood dilemma of frustrated dependency 
strivings is likely to yield to a type of alienation, a mistrust of future 
intimacies, a wariness of investing oneself in personal relationships again. 
It is a reasonable hypothesis—and perhaps even a clinical truism—to sup- 
pose that this alienation is likely to assume the more extreme form of 
hostility. But if so, it is also highly predictable, of course, that this hostility 
will be most carefully repressed and controlled, lest it further risk the 
personal relationships, especially adult approval. It would appear, if at all, 
only in the most disguised fashion, such as in the reaction formation (of 
the overcordial minister?) which manages to annoy in the guise of sweet- 
ness and affection. The need to control the hostility may provide further 
impetus for the public promotion and endorsement of the values of co- 
operation and charity. It is also likely to enhance the yearning for intimate 
personal relationships as further reassurance. 
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Antecedents 


Assumption of the little-adult role is presumably a massive strategy to 
foster parental approval. It presumably is correlated with two charac- 
teristics of the early relationship between parent and child: (a) strong 
dependence on parents, especially mother, for important emotional gratifi- 
cation; and (4) an unevenness or inadequacy with which these gratifica- 
tions are forthcoming. Presumably these two tendencies feed on each 
other: Stronger needs are less likely to find sure gratification; frustration, 
in early stages when alternative forms of coping reactions are less avail- 
able, may well lead to more intensely desperate needs. 

We can speculate about some of the conditions likely to lead to these 
two characteristics. Rather than taking up the oedipal drama or any of the 
more internal dynamics, speculation here can be limited to more obvious 
and recallable variables which might be measured in research. A mother 
inexperienced (1.e., dealing with her firstborn) or otherwise anxious, a 
father physically away or psychologically aloof, frequent moves or illness 
or other family stresses—all these conditions might enhance (a) a child’s 
reliance on his mother, (2) her need to foster such dependence, (c) her 
difficulty in satisfying such dependency motivations. 


Consequent Vocational Decision 


Such is the portrait of the childhood years of the boy who, it is hypoth- 
esized here, may become a clergyman. The theory hinges on the conten- 
tion that—at least to the adolescent boy—the clergy role appears a natural 
continuation of the little-adult role to which he has become accustomed, in 
which he has become proficient, and in which he has found important 
gratifications. The clergy role, perhaps best epitomized by performance in 
the pulpit and at the altar, must seem to provide occasion par excellence 
for continuing the mediating role between peers and adult (shall we now 
say transcendent?) values, especially the role of continuing socializer and 
enforcer of rules. The clergy role provides the best opportunity open to a 
boy to do that which he does best, be the spokesman and exemplar for 
adult values of responsibility, achievement, “sharing with others,” and 
control of impulses. 

The kind of relationship with peers which the role provides also seems 
made to order: a kind of guaranteed access into the lives and homes of 
others and even fairly clear guidelines as to the conduct of these relation- 
ships—thus bypassing whatever lack of social skill and experience the boy 
may have. But the role also provides a certain amount of guaranteed 
distance—the clergyman must still bear the badge of “reverend,” which 
generally precludes the need or the opportunity for full and intimate 
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personal engagement in living room or locker room or wherever—again 
welcome to the boy who has learned to mistrust and feel uncomfortable 
in too much intimacy. 

Furthermore, the clergy role appears to—and probably does—belong to 
a relatively clear-cut structure and authority. There is the degree of in- 
dependence, highly prized by the little adult in his “alienation.” But more 
significantly, there is the clear-cut role and institutional structure. It must 
seem to the adolescent much like joining a newspaper staff or other 
officially sponsored and established school activity, within which—once 
safely in—he can exercise a large degree of personal initiative. 


So What? 


The last half of this chapter will survey the relevant empirical research— 
scanty and methodologically questionable as it is—to try to come to some 
judgment (aside from whatever more intuitive recognition the reader may 
have accorded the portrait from his own experience and observations) as 
to just how factually accurate the preceding sketch may be as a description 
of the background and characteristics of a typical religious professional. 
But at this point two important questions need to be acknowledged. Both 
have to do with setting limits to the implications of such a sketch. Even 
if—a very large “if’—the preceding were absolutely accurate as a psy- 
chological characterization of a majority of religious professionals, or of 
one type of religious professional, the reader is entitled from at least two 
different perspectives to ask a crucial question: So what? 

1. From a sociological perspective, what is the status of such a psychologi- 
cal characterization in light of what we must recognize as the strong 
social, structural forces shaping both persons and professional roles? Do 
such psychological factors interact in some way with the social factors? 
Do they compete? With what relative strength? 

2. From a practical and evaluative perspective, what guides to evaluation, 
selection, placement, training, and supervising are accorded by such 
psychological insights? Are we to suppose that the clergyman just de- 
scribed is likely to be particularly effective because he has such characteris- 
tics, or ineffective? Are such persons to be encouraged into religious pro- 
fessions or discouraged? Should we help ministers and ministerial students 
to overcome such characteristics? Or to exploit them? 

Since such questions are inevitably, and properly, in the mind of any 
reader of such a chapter, I think the author owes some clues as to how he 
would go about dealing with them—even though he -could legitimately 
take refuge in our present notions of scientific objectivity and claim that 
his job is merely to try to establish what is and leave it to others to come 
to terms with “So what?” questions. More clues are in Dittes (1970). 
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Social Context 


Perhaps we can best recognize the social forces which shape and comple- 
ment the personality characteristics by asking two partially overlapping 
questions: (a) Do the personality factors “cause” the vocational decision? 
(2) Is motivation better understood in terms of internal or external 
factors? 

0 Do the personality factors cause the vocational decision? O For the 
sake of simplicity, but at the risk of oversimplicity, the above discussion 
has been in terms of a simple sequence: personality characteristics develop, 
then influence the choice of vocation. Yet such data as we have in support 
of the theory do not establish the sequence, but are only correlational: 
particular personality characteristics are associated with being a religious 
professional. Any careful view of the matter needs to recognize that both 
personality development and vocational choice go on simultaneously and 
that both go on in a social context. There are several ways to understand 
the subtle interaction of these factors. 

1. After making first ventures toward the role, the role stereotype shapes 
the personality. It may be that as soon as a boy (or girl) gives first hints of 
interest in the religious profession—especially in subcultures in which this 
is a high-status decision—socializing forces take over not only to strengthen 
his inclinations but also to shape him into the role’s prescribed behavior 
and personality characteristics. Adults and peers alike (although for 
different reasons) say to him things like, “If you’re going to be a minister, 
don’t hang around street corners. .. .” 

2. Social forces may match stereotype and characteristics. The stereotype 
may also perpetuate itself in a different way, by providing the basis on 
which adults (and perhaps peers) select (call?) a boy into the vocation. 
The boy who shows first signs of being the responsible little adult (or 
whatever characteristics the stereotype calls for) is quickly identified: 
“You’d make a good minister.” Probably boys are far more often (stereo-) 
typed in this way because of their personality characteristics than because 
of any skills or talents which may eventually prove appropriate in the 
clergy role. 

3. Common (social?) sources may influence both personality and voca- 
tional decision. The same parents and/or church community which 
influence the vocational decision more or less directly may also be a 
particularly fertile context for the development of the “little adult” 
characteristics. Although this deserves to be analyzed in much greater 
detail, perhaps it is sufficient here to suggest that the fostering of de- 
pendence, the frustration of dependency needs in the form of severe 
restriction on impulse expression and intimacy, the encouragement of 
“responsibility” (i.e. conditions productive of the little adult), are likely 
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to be especially associated with religious ideology and participation. In 
other words, church members may provide a particulary rich context for 
the nourishment of both the little-adult characteristics and of vocational 
decisions for the clergy. 

4. If the clergy role is indeed stereotyped in many subcultures, the social 
scientist should ask the question, “Why?” What functions are served, 
what motives are expressed by a group holding such an image of the 
clergyman? In the larger interpretive picture, the answer to this question 
would suggest additional types of personal characteristics and social 
pressures existing around the emerging little adult—minister. An under- 
standing of these would show us more about the ways in which the little 
adult develops. 

5. One more complication is the fact that there are many emerging 
church contexts in which the role stereotypes here discussed are not held 
and enforced. Presumably, then, different personality characteristics may 
become associated with alternative role definitions. Where no clear defini- 
tion is held socially, we may expect more like a random cross section of 
personality. The next section will allude to the difficulties arising when a 
boy is recruited by a social situation holding one role and moves into a 
different context, that is, into new forms of ministry. 

O What is the nature of motivation? O Another way of recognizing 
the limits to the kind of psychological theorizing advanced here is 
to question whether motivation refers just to internal states. Consider 
the more simple example in psychology, the hungry rat. How do we know 
he is hungry? There are internal states (stomach contractions, etc.) which 
he can communicate if he is properly wired to indicators. But more often 
we know he is hungry when we know something about objects (especially 
food) which are external to him. We may know that he has been without 
food for so many hours. We may see that he looks, strains, or runs toward 
the object; we may say he “wants” it. We may notice that obtaining the 
food produces a quiescent, “unmotivated” state. But even in the case of 
food for the rat, and most decidedly in the case of such things as de- 
pendency satisfactions, a great deal of learning and social influence is in- 
volved before the object has the properties which signal motivation. To 
know that a particular object zs food and can satisfy gnawing pains, to 
know that a particular pathway in the maze leads to food—these com- 
ponents of the motivation have to be learned. For the rat and food, and 
for the child and many situations, the learning is through actual trial-and- 
error experience, But learning of the kind of motivations proposed here 
involves complex interaction of actual experience ‘and vicarious or 
anticipatory learning. The “clergy role” or “friendship,” as motivational 
objects, are not concrete, like food. They exist, quite literally, only in the 
minds of persons (no less real for holding this status). The boy comes to 
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experience and to anticipate the motivational satisfactions afforded, to feel 
drawn toward the object, and to want to overcome its absence only as 
others reveal this object to him and administer the satisfactions. 

This is to say, in another way, that it is a consequence of the social con- 
text in which he finds himself that the boy both knows what he wants and 
knows that the clergy role may provide it. But this, then, leads to the 
next question, for the boy may discover that the social lenses misled him. 


Effects on Effectiveness 


The other “So what?” question has to do with relating little-adult char- 
acteristics with actual performance in the profession. Do they impede or 
help? Assuming that the role, at least as he foresees it while an adolescent, 
does match his particular personal needs, at least as an adolescent, how do 
his personal characteristics match the actual needs of the role? Probably 
the answer has to be: It depends. It depends on the specific needs in a 
particular situation that the professional is called to meet. For some de- 
mands, his personal characteristics will enhance; in others, impair his 
professional effectiveness. 

At the very least we need to get past the easy genetic fallacy, the fallacy 
that validity may be judged by sources, that the appropriateness of a 
clergyman’s behavior may be gauged by the motives it serves for him, 
rather than by the effect it has on others. To discuss psychological origins 
and motives is too easily but inappropriately heard to be posing problems 
of pathology. This has been enhanced in this field of research by two 
matters: (a4) Much research has, in fact, been undertaken in response to 
the church and school administrators’ practical needs to try to head off 
pathology; and the statement of research problem and design in such 
instances has not always clearly distinguished the problem of predicting 
pathology from the problem of predicting decision for the ministry. (0) 
As already pointed out, the most frequently used instrument, even in re- 
search studying motivations for the ministry, has been the MMPI, which 
was designed to assess pathology! 

However clearly we may know the childhood origins and the continuing 
motivations for the religious professional life, we still must invoke other 
criteria—those which these days elude the religious professionals them- 
selves and their supervisors and educators—to judge whether or not they 
are filling the professional role effectively. We will now suggest, though 
not quite randomly, a few such criteria for effectiveness and indicate how 
a clergyman may be helped or hindered by his little adultness in meeting 
them. 

O Disadvantages. © If the fit which the adolescent intuits between his 
personality and the clergy role turns out to be less than perfect, this may 
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be because the role turns out to have requirements beyond those the 
adolescent recognized, or it may be because characteristics change as the 
boy matures. An example of the latter may be his maturation concerning 
social intimacy. If it is true that as a “little adult” he feared too intimate 
social relations and thought the ministry role guaranteed suitable aloof- 
ness, this fear may diminish as he matures. In any case, whether frustrated 
by inner fear or by the actual aloofness the role imposes, the motive for 
social relations persists. So he is likely to be restive about the social distance 
and to attack, perhaps vigorously, the very stereotype which attracted him. 
This may be an attack on interpersonal gestures of distancing (“I can 
drink, swear, and tell dirty stories too”) or more massive attempts to 
redefine the clergy role. In our day this yearning to be “relevant to the real 
world,” to “be where the action is,” assumes many forms. One of them is 
a longing for a more direct and more natural access to other persons, 
without the stilting distance of the role, “to have close friends like other 
people.” Sometimes this may take the form of developing specialties or 
structures within the ministry—a characteristic way of solving problems— 
which will enhance the personal intimacy, such as emphasizing intense 
personal counseling, or developing intimate house Masses, where the 
distance of the priestly role is replaced by an emphasis on intimate fellow- 
ship, or—in former times—development of social groups, or assuming the 
role of chaplain to a nonchurch club. Another movement is toward in- 
volvement in what seems the more natural, more “real,” world of decision 
making and action and production which the minister may suppose his 
laymen to be in; he may struggle to speak to these vocational worlds from 
which he feels removed and distant. Such concern for relevance must be 
seen as not totally unrelated to the little adult’s fantasies—while assiduously 
studying or baby-sitting or otherwise being “responsible”—what it would 
be like to be part of the real, “in” crowd of his peers. Another striving for 
relevance may take the form which could be construed as a desire to get 
off the religion page of the newspaper onto the front page, to be involved 
with the “real” issues of our times in an effective way. There also may be a 
considered—but never well-realized—striving for close relationships among 
the staff of the church, or for an earnest style of preaching and teaching 
which breaks out of its constricting format and “tells it like it is.” 

The development of the little adult role is an uneasy compromise, 
developed at the expense of suppressing just those longings for personal 
engagement which, it is proposed, started out and remain strong in the 
boy. This expense becomes increasingly clear to the boy, and he is likely 
to come into increasing self-rebellion against playing his role of little adult. 

Another possible misfit comes at the point of the minister’s habitual 
reliance on rules. He is a confirmed practitioner of the law, but he pro- 
fesses to convey the gospel. The freedom, the openness, the spontaneity, 
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the trust which he would express and evoke as a minister of the gospel is 
contradicted by his own entrenched preoccupation with formal structure, 
rules, established procedures, calculating outcomes, maximizing others’ 
approval and disapproval, and all of the other constrictions and cautions 
which stand between him and uninhibited engagement with people and 
events. The one who has trained himself to be good, to do well, to know 
the right answers as a way of earning important emotional gratifications, 
is much more likely to impose such strategy and obedience to the law on 
the adults and children of his congregation than he is to be able to open 
to them an experience of unmerited, unconditional grace, proffered with- 
out regard to conditions of right and goodness. So when theological 
educators, for example, or denominational leaders want to introduce 
concepts of education or parish life or worship intended primarily to evoke 
experiences of grace and practice in Christian freedom, they very likely 
meet stony resistance from a great many clergy who are particularly 
motivated to be able to measure their accomplishments and who are 
habituated to measuring accomplishments in such terms as the ability (of 
the layman) to recite correct creedal answers, to support the formal 
structures of the organization, to behave consistently with clear traditional 
rules of conduct. 

Perhaps the most serious handicap we find in our theorized portrait of 
the clergyman is his caution in a revolutionary time of change. He plays 
it safely aloof, declining to risk involvement or commitment, declining to 
venture free improvisation. When the moment for church reform comes, 
he is more likely to ask for credentials and agenda until the moment 
passes (Dittes, 1970). 

O Advantages. In an action-committed culture it is easy to take for 
granted that something less than vigorous aggressiveness is a deficiency. 
And those proposing to overthrow the establishment and its crass achieve- 
ment values are the least patient of spectators. Yet it may be a virtue, and 
one particularly adaptive for the religious professional, to be enough aloof 
from the human “race” to bring broader perspectives to bear. The prophet 
does have to spend time in the wilderness alone, or he has nothing to offer 
those who do stay fully in the race. Corresponding with this degree of 
discomfort in the world—in the classic religious pattern—the little adult’s 
dependency tendencies must predispose him for a religious commitment 
and surrender (so long as the object of the surrender is sufficiently parent- 
like and also vaguely perceived enough to avoid raising the fears of too 
concrete a commitment). At the same time the spectator stance ought to 
yield some fruits in the form of a sharpened insight into the plights of the 
human “race” so observed. The little adult who early had to tune his radar 
to another’s subtle moods in order to preserve the dependent relationship 
can later use that same finely tuned radar for other ends. He should have 
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an unusual degree of sensitivity and empathy for the proceedings of his 
fellow humans. In summary, then, the principal characteristics of the little 
adult seem rather directly related to professionally appropriate transcendent 
loyalties and keener sympathies. 


Empirical Support 


Thus is ventured a theoretical statement. It is reasonably precise and 
testable in the above form. It states or readily implies measurable char- 
acteristics. It is primarily intended to answer the questions: Who does and 
does not enter the ministry? As such it invites a straightforward design: 
Compare a group of clergymen and a group of laity, matched as closely 
as possible on other likely influential variables; then measure these two 
groups on the theorized personality characteristics and on recall of child- 
hood patterns of behavior. (The theory has the one practical advantage for 
researchers that it does not pose characteristics or background experiences 
which are likely to be highly threatening or otherwise victim to biases of 
social desirability.) If the theory were to be extended, as hinted in the 
above paragraph, to account for differential performance in the ministry, 
then the design is to correlate a performance measure—assuming this 
criterion is well defined and achieves some consensus as to validity—with 
the measure of personality characteristics and little-adult childhood. 

It will be contended here that the theory is consistent with a great share 
of the relevant data which have been reported in research. To be sure, 
the measures in the research to be discussed have not been clearly derived 
from this theoretical consideration, or any other, for that matter. Further- 
more, the methodological criticism to be offered of the research makes its 
support for the theory yield less than overwhelming conviction. But that, 
it should be remembered, is the purpose of the entire exercise—to state at 
least one theory as fully and precisely as possible so as both to invite re- 
search with specific and theoretically relevant variables, but also to 
demonstrate that methodological rigor is important and is most important 
when the research results must speak to a theory. 


Dependency on Parents and Derivative Characteristics of Passivity 


O Self-report.[ Inquiries about parents and parent-child relations 
have been concerned almost exclusively with parents’ attitudes toward and 
direct influence on the vocational decision. They have not investigated 
other variables in the early family environment which ‘might be theoreti- 
cally relevant to the vocational decision. 

The most important data come from the most thorough and careful 
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study ever done with seminarians. Potvin and Suziedelis (1969) ad- 
ministered a lengthy (419 items) questionnaire to a 20 percent stratified 
sample of all U. S. Roman Catholic seminarians and to a control sample 
of over 1,000 nonseminarian students. They analyzed separately the 21.6 
percent of the seminarians who withdrew from seminary after one year. 
Thus, with a large, well-selected sample and a sophisticated questionnaire, 
they are able to compare seminarians with nonseminarians and with with- 
drawn seminarians. Only the data relevant to the above theory will be 
summarized here. . 

Compared with nonseminarians, seminarians describe their parents in 
more positive terms, report themselves more often the favorite child in the 
family, report their mothers more strict and their fathers less influential. 
Seminarians are less likely to have career mothers and (among minor 
seminarians) are more likely to be the firstborn of the family. Almost 
exactly the same comparisons hold between those who remained in minor 
(high school) seminary and those who withdrew after one year. Those 
who remained more often reported themselves the family favorite and 
gave evidence that their mothers were more dominant and that the semi- 
narians more closely identified with their mothers. 

No such clear trends emerged in comparing withdrawals from major 
(college) or theology-level seminaries. Theology withdrawals did report 
less close emotional attachment to their mothers. But they also reported 
their mothers more dominant, contrary to the theory’s prediction. 

One of the many advantages of this study is that it gives us careful data, 
as no Protestant study ever has, from the high school years, when decisions 
are being made. Withdrawals from minor seminary are quite appropriately 
regarded as nonseminarians, those who have seriously considered the 
priesthood (and who, therefore, may be matched on many important 
variables) but who have decided against it. 

Byers (1965) reports one bit of relevant data: 127 clergymen rated their 
fathers as significantly more avoidant and aloof than the norms of the 
Family Relations Inventory. Such psychological distance from father was 
posited as one important antecedent factor in the theoretical portrait. 


Methodological Note: 
What Is the “Norm” from Which Clergy Differ? 


To demonstrate that religious professionals are prominent in one char- 
acteristic, we need a comparison group: “prominent” in relation to whom? 
At least this is the simplest way of demonstrating prominence: measurable 
differences from others. A more significant and revealing form of putting 
the question might be: more prominent than whose expectations? Or—the 
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payoff practical question which this chapter is not discussing, but with 
which most readers are concerned—more prominent than appropriate for 
what criteria of ministry? 

The measurement of greater significance, then, is not against other 
persons but against either the social or the objective definition of the role. 
In the first instance, it is possible, for example, that clergy—even though 
actually a random sample of all persons—might seem to hold a char- 
acteristic prominently if there were strong contrary expectations. For 
example, if persons consciously or unconsciously wanted a religious leader 
to exercise powerful (priestly, healing, guilt-reducing) functions, then a 
typical ambiguously masterful/timid male might seem, measured against 
these expectations, unusually submissive. The second payoff question 
above transfers the comparison criterion from the realm of elusive expecta- 
tions into the still more elusive objective realm of assessing actual require- 
ments of effective ministry. 

But these more significant formulations aside, the only design actually 
pursued so far is to compare clergy and control groups, and this is a 
suitable approximation to the matter. But this still leaves knotty questions. 
What is a suitable comparison group? 

To compare scores with the standardized norms of a test may seem a 
reliable way to determine idiosyncrasies of a sample, for the “norms” 
represent the average scores of a large group. But actually this is extremely 
precarious. For the comparison being made is between a sample of more 
or less known characteristics and a control group (the “norming” group) 
of unknown characteristics, or at least unreported characteristics. Norm- 
ing groups may differ from a clergy sample on age, educational achieve- 
ment, social class, circumstances of administration, time or geography 
(some factors are likely to increase or decrease in susceptibility to social 
desirability or in different places or times), or other factors related to test- 
taking attitude and response set. Any one of these factors might well be 
a plausible explanation for differences and cannot be ruled out unless such 
factors are controlled by suitable matching. They can never be ruled out 
in a comparison with standard norms unless the characteristics of the 
norm group are reported. Perhaps the most notable example of such a 
factor is the now well-documented fact that MMPI scores are correlated 
with educational level, so that—possibly for this reason alone—theological 
students may achieve higher scores than college group norms. Many such 
differences are known to wash out when theological students are com- 
pared with other professional students (Bier, 1948). 

Typically, the nature of the sample producing the “norm” is not alluded 
to in the research report. The “norm” is implicitly treated as though it 
were an absolute bench mark, not a piece of descriptive data highly rela- 
tive to the nature of the sample. Consequently, the reader must search into 
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the original test documentation to discover whether the difference re- 
ported is one that may be safely regarded as illuminating something 
distinctive about clergymen’s backgrounds or whether it is more of an 
artifactual finding. An important example of this problem appears in the 
discussion below of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. 

Strommen (1964) reports that high school students aspiring to a re- 
ligious vocation were more likely than the total sample of students to 
report trouble getting along with parents and trouble in boy-girl relation- 
ships. Does the former reflect the more intense concern over parental 
goodwill posited by the theory: good relations with parents are more 
valued than average, hence normally stormy relations are judged more 
severely by these students. Or could these findings represent another 
dilemma with self-report data, that the open confession of unflattering 
material may be construed as representing a freedom and confidence not 
possessed by others. Kania’s discussion (1965) of the obverse of this 
dilemma in connection with the MMPI K scale is referred to below. (The 
K scale is comprised of items generally regarded as especially “coverup” 
items.) 

Strommen also reported some evidence of greater guilt feelings and 
self-disparagement among his sample of prospective religious professionals. 
Among inventories intended to elicit self-report of a sample of behaviors, 
the Bernreuter includes a set of items intended to measure “submissive- 
ness.” McCarthy (1942) reported that seminarians scored higher on this 
scale than the standard norms. 


Methodological Note: Validity of Inventory Scales 


The validity of the scale, or a bit more generally the “meaning” of the 
label given to the scale, must be considered in connection with a research 
report of this kind. Does “submissiveness” mean what a reader might 
mean by the term? In this particular case does it mean anything at all 
relevant to the concept of dependence sketched above? Is the word a 
sufficient link between the research and the interpretation I or anyone else 
might want to make? The meaning of such a label can be most commonly 
established (a) by examining the items which produced the scale and 
making some assessment of the face validity of these items (do they seem 
to provide empirical reference for what one means by the label?); (4) by 
discovering that scores on this scale have been demonstrated to be cor- 
related with some other observations that can be taken as evidence of the 
relevant characteristics. (Among the common personality inventories to 
be discussed separately below, the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
was developed to rely almost exclusively on the former type of validity, 
the MMPI on the latter.) 
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O Projective tests. Schroeder (1956) reported that Rorschach scores 
suggested that theological students (from three different kinds of semi- 
naries) were more likely to be passive and conformist in their personalities 
than a control group of students (in this case, science students). This was 
the major personality difference found between the groups. It was also 
part of the interpretation that this characteristic was related to efforts to 
control strong unconscious feelings of hostility. 


Methodological Note: Validity of Projective Tests 


The meaning of a projective test, the validity of a personality character- 
istic (such as “passivity”) allegedly inferred from it, relies largely on the 
authority and experience of the tester, or of the profession of testers whose 
accumulated experience provides the basis of the inferences. Ink blots or 
ambiguous pictures obviously have no “face validity,” and the projective 
tests have notoriously failed to stand up to attempts to establish a correla- 
tion between scores and objective measures. (It is generally protested that 
the projectives are measuring characteristics more subtle, and/or more 
unconscious than the objective criteria to which they have been submitted.) 
Since the interpretation of projective scores relies so much on the subjective 
perception and inferences by the scorer, it is all the more important to 
establish other controls intended to enhance odjectivity. Most important 
are controls intended to guarantee that conclusions are based only on the 
test performance and are not contaminated by other information “leaks.” 
Suppose a tester read a set of Rorschach protocols which he knew to be 
derived from a sample of divinity students and announced that the proto- 
cols gave evidence of strong passivity. We would have little assurance 
whether his inference of “passivity” was derived from an objective reading 
of the protocols or from his own preconceptions, conscious or unconscious, 
of divinity students. Therefore, matched comparison groups being read by 
the same tester at the same time would seem to be an essential of design. 
And equally essential is the requirement that he read these protocols 
“blind,” not knowing the group from which each protocol was taken. 
Schroeder’s procedures permit confidence. 

Ol Inferences from reports of professional functioning. 1 The little- 
adult theory proposed above implicitly, and to a degree explicitly, predicts 
certain kinds of functioning in the clergy role and certain attitudes clergy- 
men are likely to have toward it. We can make observations or collect 
reports about such performance. Didier (1965) sent questionnaires to 
pastors and, independently, to deacons in Baptist churches in Michigan. In 
comparing the two sets of replies, the most striking finding showed the 
pastors to perceive more differences of expectations (i.e. role conflict) 
between themselves and their deacons than appeared to be actually true. 
The pastors believed that the deacons were more “demanding, conserva- 
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tive, and restrictive” than was actually the case, at least judging by the 
deacons’ own reported attitudes. This suggests the possibility of a startling 
reenactment in the church of the relationship between the boy and his 
parents, in which he was excessively wary and obediently internalizing the 
slightest hint of restriction—presumably for fear of sacrificing parental 
goodwill. 

The great attraction that clergymen have felt for the practice of non- 
directive counseling—in spite of the conflict that this establishes with other, 
more authoritarian expectations they and others hold for their role—also 
suggests an interpretation along these lines. Mercille (1964) provides one 
study (in this case with women religious) demonstrating a preference for 
“reflective” counseling procedures over “leading” techniques. Interestingly 
enough, the superiors of these women were able to predict this preference, 
whereas professional secular counselors were not, suggesting that the 
preference is more related to the personality characteristics, which would 
be known to the superiors, than it is to the requirements of the counseling 
case itself, to which the counselors are presumably more alerted. 


Identification with Adult Values, Guilt, and Control 


Dodson (1957) matched 50 Protestant theology students with 50 gradu- 
ate students in other fields on age, sex, marital status, intelligence, religious 
background, and father’s occupational level. Clinicians, judging suitably 
blind and with substantial reliability, scored the theology students’ re- 
sponses to two projective tests (a word association test and a sentence 
completion test) as demonstrating more guilt and more anxiety over 
sexual and hostile feelings. Scores on the Rosenzweig picture-frustration 
test showed the theology students more intropunitive (self-punishing and 
self-controlling) in handling hostility. All of these differences were at a 
high level of statistical significance. 


Methodological Note: Religious Belief or Professional Role 


Dodson also found significant differences within his theology sample. 
Those scoring most conservatively on a questionnaire measure of religious 
belief (generally emphasizing miracle and literal reading of scripture) 
produced significantly higher guilt and anxiety scores on the sentence 
completion test than more “liberal” students; but these differences were 
not sustained on the other tests. This suggests (though ambiguously, be- 
cause of the inconsistency among the tests) that the difference between 
theology and other students may be linked closely with religious belief, 
rather than with those characteristics of the clergy role which were 
emphasized in the theoretical statement. This could be checked by re- 
peating Dodson’s design, but matching theology and control subjects also 
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on religious belief. “Conservative” religious belief need not necessarily 
exclude the “little adult” characteristics of the clergy role and may, in fact, 
be correlated with these characteristics for important reasons. But if such 
religious belief can account for most of the correlation between choice of 
clergy role and such personality characteristics as guilt, then the mediating 
role of this belief deserves more prominence in the theoretical interpre- 
tation. 


Methodological Note: Motivations or Symptoms? 


Dodson also found no difference between his theology and control 
samples on a measure of general emotional disturbance derived from the 
word-association test. Although one finding with a measure of uncertain 
validity is hardly sufficient empirical grounds for asserting that theology 
students have been proved not of inferior mental health, there is a distinc- 
tion here which is important methodologically and conceptually. This is 
the distinction between psychological characteristics (e.g., anxiety, guilt, 
intropunitive mechanisms) and the category of mental health. This 
distinction is important for two reasons. (a) The psychologist commonly 
faces the problem of distinguishing description from appraisal, the “is” 
from the “ought.” Even when he makes this distinction clear, he frequently 
finds that his audience does not, that his audience tends to assume an 
appraisal is implied by the description. Mental health—which is judged by 
its own criteria, such as efficiency in working and loving—may be ab- 
solutely uncorrelated with particular personality characteristics. Or to put 
it another way, such characteristics as intropunitive mechanisms and 
vulnerability to guilt may be enlisted by a person in the service of the 
healthy psyche and effective vocational functioning just as easily as such 
characteristics may imply detriment. To put it in more practical terms 
related to the present problem, a discovery that clergymen are likely to 
possess particular characteristics would still leave entirely open the question 
as to whether these characteristics were related to effective performance of 
their role, to ineffective performance, or to neither. Or to put the point 
from the other end, to ask (or to answer) the question about the char- 
acteristics that produce effective functioning does not necessarily raise the 
question of what may lead to the vocational decision. (4) From the 
theoretical point of view and in surveying empirical results, we are trying 
to consider evidence for particular, more or less specifiable characteristics. 
As general as is the notion and the phenomenon of strong identification 
with adult values, and as many derived or implied characteristics as it 
suggests, it is still distinguishable from other characteristics, for example, 
authoritarianism or low self-esteem. In principle it ought to be possible to 
distinguish characteristics here being discussed from others and to deter- 
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mine, if the theory is to receive support as plausible, that the “little adult” 
characteristics are in fact more likely to distinguish clergymen from non- 
clergymen than are other characteristics. If it should turn out empirically 
that clergymen were distinguished from control groups on such global 
variables as mental health or general sense of adequacy and esteem, this 
might have highly important practical implications, but it would be 
highly disruptive theoretically and in fact present a serious disconfirmation 
of the present theory. 

Kunert (1965) had 50 theology students and comparable groups of law, 
medicine, and engineering students Q sort 70 items describing personal 
functioning and attitudes. He found the theology student most distinctive 
in that he “appeared to center his life on a system of principles necessary 
for guiding himself and judging others.” This could be construed as an 
extension of the “little adult” preoccupation with clear rules, rule-obeying, 
and rule-enforcing. 

Among girls of high school age, Reindl (1957) found that those aspiring 
to a religious order, scored higher than other girls on a measure of 
“responsibility” and were more likely to assign supernatural motivation 
and authority as a basis for obedience rather than a more “natural” basis 
for morality. 


Methodological Note: Risk of Tautology 


Interpretation of such findings runs the risk of being circular. Being 
responsible and attributing supernatural basis for obedience is cited here as 
indirect evidence (among these aspirant girls) of an internalized adult 
authority. The girl who puts special value on being responsible and on 
“God’s will” as a basis for obedience, the reasoning here goes, is thereby 
displaying the “little adult” characteristics of close identification with 
parental values and parentlike figures. The theory says that these char- 
acteristics then lead to religious vocation. But concern for responsibility 
and “God’s will” might just as plausibly be the marks or the fruits of a 
religious vocation. The supernatural ascription, in more technical words, 
could be used as an index either of the independent variable (little-adult 
personality) or of the dependent variable (religious vocation) being “ex- 
plained” by the independent variable. Another way to put the dilemma is 
in the familiar terms that a correlation does not demonstrate causal 
direction. If supernatural ascription is correlated with religious vocation, 
does the tendency for a “supernaturally based” morality represent a kind 
of psychological characteristic which preceded and perhaps in some sense 
“caused” the religious vocation? Or does the religious vocation, once 
entered for whatever reasons, make likely and natural the use of super- 
natural language and sanctions? Some time ago, Bier (1948) advanced the 
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analogous argument with respect to Catholic seminarians’ response to 
sexual items: Does their disavowal of sexual interest represent a “cause” 
or a “consequence” of their entrance into the priesthood? 

But this discussion should not suggest that more precise research 
procedures could clear up the dilemma. The ambiguity as to whether 
particular personality characteristics and attitudes lead a person into a 
vocational role is undoubtedly an ambiguity lodged in the experience of 
the persons themselves. It is more likely a chicken-egg problem than a 
situation that offers the possibility of a clear-cut causal influence in one 
direction or the other. To point out that joining a religious order or the 
priesthood makes more likely the reference to supernatural sanctions and 
makes less likely the acknowledgment of sexual impulses could be con- 
strued as only raising rather than dismissing the question of personality 
characteristics which lead one into such a situation. 

One of the four scales of the Myers-Briggs—-type indicator happens to 
appear particularly appropriate for assessing the tendency to approach 
experiences with caution and control. This is the scale labeled “judgment- 
perception,” a score in the former direction apparently implying a 
tendency to plan and to order experiences rather than to adapt to them 
flexibly. As a hint of its validity, this scale happens to be significantly 
correlated negatively with the “Lie” scale of the MMPI (Breimeier, 
1967). Data from several samples (Ashbrook 1965; Saunders 1957) show 
that clergy and theological students scored decidedly on the “judgment” 
side. 

Stern, Stein, and Bloom (1956) concluded from interview studies of 
small samples of theology, education, and physics students that the former 
two showed more conflict over impulse control than physics students. 

When Fichter (1965) compared questionnaire responses from a large 
national sample of priests and their leading laymen, he concluded that the 
laymen judged their priests as more adequate than the priests judged 
themselves. Gustafsson (1966) produced similar findings with a small 
sample in Lund, Sweden (i.e., the clergy showed higher standards and 
more intropunitive tendencies). 


Methodological Note: 
Data More like Actual Behavior, Less Self-Report 


Inference from this kind of data is risky but potentially revealing. On 
the one hand this is something like a sample of directly observed behavior. 
We are not asking subjects to make a self-report—for example, as to 
whether they are “self-depreciative.” We ask them for a series of self- 
appraisals, hold these against the presumed “objective” appraisals from 
laymen, and then make the inference ourselves as to whether or not there 
is “self-depreciation.” Such an approach avoids some of the pitfalls of self- 
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report of personal characteristics. It may seem to raise new pitfalls involved 
in making the kind of inference just described. In fact, however, the sub- 
ject making the self-report is also making inferences of this kind from 
somewhat less explicit and less accessible data. 

It may be instructive to compare Fichter’s results with Vandort’s (1963), 
who found, with a sample of Episcopalians in one diocese, that young 
adult laymen were likely to rate the counseling performance of their 
clergyman as significantly less adequate than he rated it. The difference 
from Fichter’s results may well be due to different samples or other 
procedures. But it might be fruitful to consider and in the future to test 
another possibility: Perhaps clergymen have internalized high standards 
and correspondingly depreciate their own attainment with respect to 
general norms of personal adequacy and achievement, those related to 
earlier years of socialization and relations with parents, but it is possible 
that on more specific standards of professional performance, acquired 
later in life (and possibly even in compensatory reaction to the other), 
clergymen may have relatively low standards for themselves against which 
they can measure their own performance with self-commendation. 


Ambivalence and Lack of Ease 
in Personal and Social Relations (Introversion) 


The evidence, if it can be relied on to suggest anything, seems to support 
more than contradict the picture of clergymen as relatively introverted, 
distant from others, unconfident about personal relationships. Gonzales 
(1956) on Thorpe and Clark’s Mental Health Analysis Test, Laurier 
(1942) on MacNitt’s Personality and Vocational Guidance Test, McCarthy 
(1942) and Strunk (1959) on the Bell, Sward (1931) on the Heidbreder 
Scales, Reindl (1957) on the A-S Reaction Study, as well as studies (dis- 
cussed below) with the more recent tests (the Edwards and the MMPI), 
all tend to find clergymen or seminarians scoring higher than controls or 
higher than norms on such scales as introversion, submissiveness, personal 
relationships, interpersonal skills, social participation, self-consciousness, 
social adjustment. But the results are so scattered that they may not bear 
much more weight than the testimony of Worden (1962) and his sources. 
In a content analysis of 60 films produced between 1951 and 1960 he found 
the minister generally depicted as personally awkward. 


Methodological Note: Need for Cross-V alidation 


Selective reporting and selective surveying (as here) may make chance 
results look significant. Many additional studies could be cited which 
found no statistically significant difference between the clergy sample and 
control (or norm) on some of these same instruments. Even some of the 
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cited studies find no difference on some scales which other researchers do 
report. The cited results represent a total of perhaps a dozen statistically 
significant differences (generally at the .05 level). But it is also my 
impression—though I have not done this tabulation—that, considering 
all of the scales of all of the instruments in reported research (not even 
considering research that was not reported because it produced no signifi- 
cant differences), it would be entirely possible to find 19 dozen instances 
of no significant difference. If so, we must question the stability of even 
those which are reported. The .05 level of confidence means that such 
results might occur 5 times in 100—or 1 time in 20—by chance. Perhaps 
that is exactly what has happened. 

The best and most obvious safeguard against reporting such adventitious 
findings is cross validation; findings which emerge with one sample 
should be replicated with a similar sample before they are reported. If the 
initial results are chance, they are likely to disappear in the cross-validation 
sample. If they are “real,” they will show up in the new sample and be 
trustworthily reported and read. Such replications have not been under- 
taken in any of those studies. 

There is one other type of “replication”: between theory and empirical 
results. There is also a kind of “replication” across studies. Some confidence 
derives from the fact that differences which are reported in studies over- 
whelmingly appear to be congruent with each other and with the kind of 
theoretical considerations advanced above. We do not appear to be faced 
with research reports contradicting each other. 


Methodological Note on Generality 


How general is/ought to be any theory or research findings? Should we 
expect or be disappointed if interpretations developed for men entering a 
traditional Protestant parish ministry in the United States turn out to 
apply to Catholic priests, rabbis, women, persons entering secular or lay 
ministries, non-American cultures? This question is raised here because 
Gonzales’ results were with Mexicans, Laurier’s with French Canadians, 
Sward and McCarthy’s with Catholic seminarians, Reindl’s with Catholic 
women. Thus the theory, worked out primarily with reference to the 
attractiveness of the Protestant parish ministry, here finds support with 
data almost overwhelmingly not from Protestant parish ministers. Gen- 
erality is supposed to be a virtue in scientific theory. But it could also be 
a great threat to this kind of theory. For the theory hinges on the assump- 
tion that the vocational decision is made with an eye on the prospective 
gratifications in the vocational role. These gratifications are much more 
likely to be related to the specific characteristics of specific roles and 
specific cultures than they are to be general to all forms of religious calling. 
Again we are emphasizing the interaction between the conditions of the 
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vocational role and the personality characteristics of the individual; each 
is determinative, or perhaps more accurately, the mutual interaction be- 
tween the two is determinative, and if both are not present, the theory 
cannot be sustained. Perhaps the picture of gratifications available in the 
clergy role suggested in the above theory holds also for Catholic parish 
priests and for women in religious orders. Here the same kind of perpetua- 
tion of the “little adult” role may be likely. 


Methodological Note: Response Set 


The problem of response set (Do scores represent some attitude toward 
the instrument or to the items more than the assumed face meaning of the 
items?) is a large and complex problem and can be discussed significantly 
only with careful analysis of particular instruments and results. But one 
general problem in this area seems worth mentioning at this point. When 
one person answers “Yes” and another “No” to a question asking them if 
they ever feel social inadequacy, does this mean that the former experiences 
more social inadequacy? Or does it mean that he is more ready to confess 
what both of them may equally feel? (I.e., does the one answering “No” 
thereby indicate a stronger need to appear adequate?) Especially on the 
earlier and more transparent instruments from which these results are 
taken, such interpretation may have genuine plausibility. To exaggerate 
somewhat, perhaps the present results might be interpreted more like 
this: Clergy and religious show a greater sensitivity, frankness, and 
familiarity with questions of personal relationships and personal adequacy. 
Their lessened defensiveness might be understood as a consequence of 
theological or related convictions that the stigma culture normally puts on 
social inadequacies carries less force for those who have achieved loftier 
perspectives than usual social judgments, or who feel important personal 
support transcending social relationships, or have become accustomed to 
confessing inadequacies. 


The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 


The EPPS was developed in the late 1950’s (Edwards, 1959) and has 
become increasingly popular in this decade. It differs from the MMPI, 
which zoomed in popularity in the immediate postwar years, on several 
characteristics which make it more appropriate for answering the kinds 
of questions raised by this research topic. (a)Its items and scales are 
derived from a systematic conception of personality (Murray, 1938) rather 
than developed by an ad hoc empiricism. (b)It is intended to assess normal 
personality characteristics rather than pathology. (c)The characteristics 
measured are motivations. (d)It is designed to avoid (or minimize) the 
problem of social desirability in response to items. Rather than being asked 
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to answer “Yes” or “No” to an item (which is most likely to raise issues of 
the acceptability or “goodness” of one’s self-report), respondents choose 
between two items that have previously been rated as to equivalent 
“social desirability.” 

The instrument measures 15 personality characteristics. There is, in- 
evitably, some overlap among the scales, both conceptually and empiri- 
cally; some scales are correlated. Although a factor analysis has apparently 
not been undertaken, inspection of a table of intercorrelations suggests 
that the scales may cluster into groups precisely relevant to the categories 
advanced in this paper. This may also be seen in the results to be reported 
below. 

Norms are provided from two groups, college students and a national 
sample of heads of households. There are 760 males in the college sample, 
4,031 in the general adult sample. That these norm groups yield signifi- 
cantly different scores on several scales underlies the caution earlier 
advanced about scrutiny of norm samples and is particularly relevant, as 
will be seen, to interpretation of results with clergy and seminary students. 
Table 1 reports results in which clergy groups differed from general 
adult norms. But on several of the scales, if we look at the test manual 
further, we discover that all college groups differ from adult norms in the 
same way, and that the clergy groups do not differ from the student 
norms. 

We now have available EPPS scores from two fairly large samples—one 
clergy, one seminary students—which may be compared with the national 
norms (Byers, 1965; Breimeier, 1967) and one study (Van Vurst, 1964) 
which compares a small sample of seminarians with a matched group of 
college students. Also reported here is one study (Nisi, 1962) which com- 
pares a sample of 50 theological students with college norms. Byers 
presents scores of 127 Lutheran clergy; Breimeier summarizes scores of 
207 students in three Methodist seminaries; Van Vurst compares scores 
of 41 Catholic seminarians with college students matched for age, race, 
religion, number of years of college, and number of credits earned. There 
is some congruence in these studies with each other and with the 
theoretical proposal. Tables 1 and 2 summarize these results. 

In the EPPS, affiliation is defined in part as “to be loyal to friends, to 
participate in friendly groups, to do things for friends, to form new 
friendships.” (These phrases quote and paraphrase the actual items sub- 
jects have responded to.) Nurturance, which is highly correlated with 
afhliation, is defined “to help friends when they are in trouble, to assist 
others less fortunate.” Intraception: “to analyze one’s motives and feelings, 
to observe others.” Deference: “to get suggestions from others, to find out 
what others think, to follow instructions and do that which is expected 

. . to conform to custom and avoid the unconventional.” High scores 
on these motivations are consistent with the earlier theoretical model (if 
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it is assumed that affiliative motives have been enhanced by the kind of 
frustration of intimate relationships which was suggested). 

Low scores on autonomy (“to be able to come and go as desired, to say 
what one thinks about things, to be independent of others in making de- 
cisions, to feel free to do what one wants, to do things that are uncon- 
ventional, to avoid situations where one is expected to conform, to do 
things without regard to what others may think, to criticize those in posi- 
tions of authority”) also correspond closely with the prediction. Low 
scores on aggression (“to attack contrary points of view, to tell others 
what one thinks about them, to criticize others publicly, to make fun 
of others”) also correspond with the theorized dependence and suppres- 
sion of hostility more than with some expectations of the requirements 
of the ministry. 


TABLE 1 
HOW CLERGY GROUPS DIFFER FROM GENERAL ADULT NORMS IN 
TWO STUDIES USING THE EDWARDS PERSONAL PREFERENCE 
SCHEDULE 


Scales on which clergy 


differ significantly 
Name of researcher Higher Lower 

Byers (1965) Affiliation Order* 
Intraception* Endurance* 
Change* 

Breimeier (1967) Affiliation Antonomy 
Nurturance Order* 
Intraception* Endurance* 
Change* Aggression 


*But male college student norms are also different from adult norms on 
these scales and correspond with scores from these samples. 


TABLE 2 
HOW SEMINARIANS DIFFER FROM COLLEGE STUDENTS IN TWO 
STUDIES USING THE EDWARDS PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHEDULE 


Name of researcher Higher Lower 
Van Vurst (1964) Deference Autonomy 
Intraception 
Nurturance 


Nisi (1962) Intraception 
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The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 


The MMPI has been given to far more seminarians than any other per- 
sonality measure and has generated far more research reports. Yet con- 
clusions—at least those relevant to the present inquiry—that can be drawn 
from this accumulated effort are nil. This is, in retrospect, perfectly pre- 
dictable from an understanding of the nature of the MMPI scales: A 
large number of items were pooled, and combinations were selected, on 
a strictly empirical basis, to maximize the discrimination among distinct 
psychiatric groups and between psychiatric patients and their presumably 
normal visitors and caretakers (i.e. what combinations of items could 
measure the same pathology that psychiatric diagnosticians detected?). 
That these scales became widely administered, to seminarians among 
others, is explainable more on extrinsic grounds (e.g., the scarcity of any 
more satisfactory personality measure in the postwar years) than on 
grounds of the likely utility of these scales for the many purposes for 
which they were ventured. 


Do Seminarians Differ from Comparable Students? 


The most thorough compilation of MMPI scores from seminarians has 
been completed by Breimeier (1967) and is reported with the solid line 
in Figure 1. This represents the scores from 555 students (male) in 14 
Protestant seminaries. The profiles from other large Protestant samples— 
300 Presbyterians (Davis, 1963), 179 Southern California School of Theol- 
ogy students (Fielder, 1964), 76 Christian Theological Seminary students 
(Cardwell, 1967)—would not be distinguishable from this line except for 
slightly lower scores on the D scale. Catholic research has been largely 
preoccupied with establishing the utility of the MMPI for clinical purposes 
among seminarians and religious, so that comparable overall average 
scores have not been compiled. The largest and most cited Catholic 
sample is still that of Bier (1948), 171 seminarians tested in the mid-1940’s. 
This is also plotted in Figure 1. So is the profile of a group of 5,035 college 
males (Goodstein, 1956). 

Bier’s scores, however, are not precisely comparable on the scales at 
which they most appear to differ from those of Protestants. In the late 
1940’s a correction (K) scale was introduced. This comprised a set of items 
which could be construed as representing a tendency to conceal personality 
deviations. It became standard to “correct” five of the scale scores by add- 
ing all or a fraction of the K score, as illustrated by the formulas at the top 
of the profile form reproduced in the figure. The Protéstant and college 
norms are based on such “corrected” scores. Bier’s scores do not include 
the K correction, a fact acknowledged in the original 1948 publication but 
not in the 1956 abridgment, which is the more generally accessible form of 
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Bier’s report. Since the editors of the 1956 volume (Welsh & Dahlstrom) 
give no clue that Bier’s chapter derives from a 1948 publication, and since 
an important part of their volume is given to discussion of the K scale, 
the reader (and also the writer of the most careful survey yet, Cardwell, 
1967) can be pardoned for not recognizing that Bier’s scores omit the 
K correction and for trying to interpret the difference. Obviously, more 
satisfactory Catholic norms are needed. 

O Need to study subscales. Apparently seminarians produce dis- 
tinguishable scores on K, Hy, Mf, and possibly Sz. But are these differ- 
ences based indiscriminately on all the items in these scales, or are they 
based on selected items? If the former (if any item in the scale is as 
likely as any other to separate seminarians from other students), then we 
can be guided in our interpretation by the manual’s definition of the 
scale and other evidence concerning its validity; the Mf score, for example, 
represents “tendency toward femininity of interest pattern.” This has 
been the approach most often followed in interpretation. But if it is only 
particular items which produce the difference, then these subscales require 
very different interpretation. 

On the scale on which seminarians notoriously show the peak score 
(Mf), Cardwell (1967) has given the most careful appraisal yet. She reports 
the scores of her sample on various subscales, and finds that the largest com- 
ponent of the Mf score comes from the altruism subscale, the smallest 
component from strictly sexual identification. But we still need item analy- 
sis that will identify items that most distinguish seminarians from other 
students. 

Kania (1965, 1967) has given us the best analysis yet with seminarians’ 
scores on the K scale. He argues that for such a group the K score can be 
interpreted as measuring a “healthy defensiveness” and personality in- 
tegration rather than a pathological defense against anxiety-provoking 
weaknesses. His data consist of modest positive correlations with several 
scales regarded as measuring ego strength and related categories. He 
reports that his item analysis does not suggest any meaningful patterns. 
But it is tempting to ask for a recount, in light of the theory advanced 
here, when he reports that the K item most accepted was “I have very 
few quarrels with members of my family.” 

Some Hy items are also tempting, such as disagreeing with the opinion, 
“Some people are so bossy that I feel like doing the opposite of what they 
request, even though I know they are right”; denying that “What others 
think of me does not bother me”; or denying that “I resent having anyone 
take me in so cleverly that I have had to admit that it was one on me.” 
All these items imply a dependence (as perhaps also do the more obvious 
“hysteria” items reporting chronic bodily ills) and it would be my pre- 
diction that such items may be the most discriminating. 
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O Can MMPI predict dropouts? O Dunn’s (1965) conclusion after a 
survey of literature on this problem seems a fair summary: “MMPI dif- 
ference between persevering and non-persevering groups were small and 
inconsistent across samples.” Again the approach of using MMPI items, 
but not scales, seems a possibly fruitful one. Aloyse (1961) has found 14 
items (all from the D scale) that distinguish dropouts, and Barry (1960) 
devised a scale of 81 items predicting dropouts that withstood cross 
validation. 


Conclusion 


Possibly, then, the much-used standard personality inventories can be 
still salvaged and made to yield some insight. But probably that can 
happen only by scrapping the existing scales and hoping that the items 
happen to touch matters of decisive relevance. However, it should now 
be clear that the standardized tests, for all their attractive robustness, 
may provide only frail insight and that larger gains are to accrue from a 
greater independence of approach, fashioning the necessary instruments 
from matured conceptual considerations. 
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MENTAL DISORDER: 
A RESEARCH 
PERSPECTIVE 
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In their first draft of this chapter Spilka and Werme summarized the 
hundreds of research studies which include religion and mental disorder 
as variables. They chose the best of these studies and reported them under 
the appropriate categories of psychoses, neuroses, and character disorders. 
As they examined the studies in detail, however, they became increasingly 
impressed with the ambiguity of their results. The reason, they con- 
cluded, lay primarily in the fact that attempts were made to assess highly 
complex phenomena, religion, and mental disorder with gross measures, 
nondiscrete categories, and inadequate theory. 

So the authors took a different tack in their rewrite by parting company 
with the commonly accepted psychiatric classifications. They chose not to 
regard mental disorder as a disease entity (mental illness) but rather to 


1 The authors wish to acknowledge the able assistance of James E. Dittes in the final 
preparation of this chapter. 
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treat it as a psychosocial transactional disturbance. They present psycho- 
logical health as something more than adjustment, conformity, or acqut- 
escence to cultural demand; it is rather the capacity to live decisively and 
make decisions that bring about changes in oneself and one’s society. 

In reorganizing the research the authors find evidence that religion has 

many relationships to mental disorder. It attracts, reduces, increases, and 
heals mental disorder. It can serve as a haven in a psychological storm by 
providing an outlet for abnormality; it can serve as an educative means 
for conventionalizing the deviant and helping him find social acceptance. 
For some, religion with its demands increases psychological stress; for 
others, religion serves as an integrating force, a means of self-actualization. 

The authors, in discussing types of religion, give a further explication of 
consensual and committed religion and present these categories as two ends 
of a continuum. Their discussion adds to what is found in Chapters 3, 9, 
and 13. 

For further information on the authors, see pages 874 and 877. 
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Apparently in all times and in all places man has lived with both re- 
ligion and mental disorder, and cultures more often than not have sup- 
posed these powerful human experiences to be intimately linked. But 
what is the nature of this linkage? Does religion foster, attract, give ex- 
pressive outlet for, suppress, heal, or otherwise modify mental disorder? 
One can find—in primitive folklore and in contemporary theories—argu- 
ments for any of these possibilities. 

Contemporary research, however, has been directed less often at teasing 
out the nature of the relationship than with the more elementary goals of 
establishing whether any relationship in fact exists. The inconsistency of 
empirical findings has lead some reviewers (Argyle, 1959; Scott, 1961) to 
conclude that no relationship exists. However, it seems more likely that 
these inconsistencies testify to methodological complexities. But the plausi- 
bility persists of a relationship between these two gripping types of ex- 
periences potentially relating motivational, cognitive, and social factors 
into comprehensive patterns capable of impressive personality change. 
Dittes (Ch. 9) has suggested that research in these two domains shares 
similar methodological dilemmas because of their dramatic and compre- 
hensive nature. 

Specifically, this chapter will propose four possible relationships between 
religion and mental disorder. (1) Religion may serve as an outlet and 
occasion for expressing—perhaps permitting or even encouraging—mental 
aberration. The diversity and frequent unconyentionality of religious 
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ideology, symbolism, and behavior patterns may make these readily 
adapted to symptomatic expression of disorder. (2) Religion may suppress 
symptomatic expression and serve as an agent for socializing and con- 
ventionalizing individual deviation. (3) Religion (as by focusing ideo- 
logically on another life, or by providing an actual insulated community) 
can provide a refuge or haven from stresses in life which are productive 
of mental disorder. (4) Religion may provide therapeutic or prophylactic 
occasion for more constructive handling of stress and dilemmas, for self- 
actualization, for development of broadened perspectives, and for more 
effective utilization of one’s capabilities. Perhaps these four relationships 
can be roughly arranged in a fourfold table (see Table 1). The columns 
distinguish between whether the disorder is acknowledged or suppressed. 
The lines refer to the distinctions between relatively superficial behavioral 
and symptomatic expression and the underlying central adjustive processes. 


TABLE 1 
FOUR HYPOTHESIZED EFFECTS 


Acknowledgment Denial 


Behavior Expression Suppression 
Central adjustive process Therapy Haven 


The decision as to whether any relationship exists, and if so what is its 
nature, is beset by serious dilemmas on which vigorous conceptual and 
research efforts have so far largely floundered. There is first of all the 
definitional problem. The answer to choosing among the four theories 
offered above may be that each of the relationships is true “depending on 
what you mean by religion and by mental disorder.” Some of these defini- 
tional dilemmas will be discussed immediately below. Secondly, there is 
a serious problem that in a relationship between such pervasive and 
central matters as religion and mental disorder, other factors intervene. 
One cannot responsibly discuss or measure the relationship of these two 
factors without acknowledging that each is intimately related with other 
major variables and that any relationship between the two may perhaps 
best be understood as mediated by a third variable. In particular, we shall 
discuss below the factors of social class and ethnic differences which are 
clearly related with both religion and with mental disorder and therefore 
confound the relationship between them. 

O Definitional problem with mental disorder. There are two broadly 
different approaches to defining and categorizing “mental disorder.” The 
distinction is roughly analogous to the two approaches to defining “religion” 
to be discussed below, the distinction between focusing on observable be- 
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havior and focusing on more central and “dynamic” processes of per- 
sonality. The more traditional medically based approach to defining 
“mental disorder” classifies behavior symptoms. The standard nomen- 
clature of the American Psychiatric Association (1952) contains some 95 
categories of behavioral deviancy. The evidence is ambiguous as to how 
reliably and validly these categories can be used. Some studies claim high 
agreement among clinicians (Beck, Ward, Mendelson, Mock, & Erbaugh, 
1962; Kreitman, 1961; Norris, 1959; Schmidt & Fonda, 1956). Some studies 
dispute this (Mehlman, 1952; Raines & Rohrer, 1955). And all these studies 
are subject to considerable methodological criticism (Beck, 1962). All re- 
search surveyed for this chapter is based on this kind of definition of “men- 
tal disorder” and uses, usually unquestioningly, clinicians’ assignment to 
diagnostic categories. These categories are used in research in several 
ways: (1) The simplest variable is the distinction between illness and 
health—illness being measured by whether or not a clinician has assigned 
a person to one of the diagnostic categories (or sometimes being measured 
by whether or not a person has been hospitalized, an action which may 
or may not be based upon clinical judgment). Much research is concerned 
with the relative incidence of mental disorder, as, for example, between 
religious and nonreligious persons. (2) The distinction among major 
psychiatric categories is used as another kind of variable, typically cor- 
related with a quantitative measure of religiosity, or membership in 
different religious groupings. (3) Test scores assessing disorder are another 
measure. These test scales—as in the case of the almost universally used 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory—are derived directly from 
and validated by clinicians’ categorizations. (4) Discrete forms of disrup- 
tive behavior—most notably alcoholism—are singled out for study. 

The less traditional, psychologically based approach to defining mental 
disorder pays less attention to the distinction among diagnostic categories, 
and even less to the distinction between “illness” and “health.” This ap- 
proach, of course, pays less attention to behavioral deviations and more at- 
tention to the central coping processes of an individual in transaction with 
his environment. (The “disorder” may as readily lie in the latter as in the 
former.) The approach emphasizes that “there are no natural disease 
entities” (Menninger, Ellenberger, Pruyser, & Mayman, 1957), and that 
“mental health” may be more positively defined than as the absence of 
symptoms (Jahoda, 1958). Such views are also represented by Adams 
(1962), Szasz (1960), and Frankl (1961). This prospectively fruitful ap- 
proach to exploring mental disorder in relation to religion has not been 
exploited by research surveyed here. 

One research approach is perhaps related at least indirectly to the 
strategy of defining “mental disorder.” Particular personality characteristics 
—most notably, rigidity—have been studied in relation to religion. Some 
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such studies are summarized in Chapter 9. Rigidity is not necessarily cor- 
related with psychiatric categories but is a kind of variable more closely 
representing coping styles and processes. 

O Difficulties in definition of “religion.” UA similar distinction is in- 
volved in definitions of “religion,” as is discussed in detail by Dittes in 
Chapter 3. The distinction between committed and consensual religion 
would seem particularly important for understanding transactions with 
mental disorder. Consensual religionists are marked by a shallow and 
restrictive mode of thinking which results in a simple conformist orienta- 
tion to life and hence steady, routine, and regular participation in institu- 
tionalized religious practices and beliefs. Such religion probably works to 
“fit” the individual into society. It socializes him as part of a group and 
society and probably most likely serves suppressing or haven functions 
sketched out among the four hypotheses above. 

In contrast, the committedly religious individual displays a high sense 
of perspective combined with a flexible approach to faith and life. While 
the consensual religionist seeks norms to obey, the committed religionist 
seeks ideals to pursue. This is the kind of religion that is more likely to 
provide meaning and direction for living. In terms of the hypotheses 
proposed above, committed religion as applied to behavior is more likely 
to lead to expressive outlets, and as applied to underlying conflict and 
coping processes is more likely to lead to therapeutic resolution. 

Most research has used variables more likely relevant to the conception 
of consensual religion: acknowledgment of membership in a formal reli- 
gious group or participation in its activities. Some research has been con- 
cerned with distinguishing “religious” and “nonreligious” persons, so 
defined. Other research has been concerned with distinguishing members 
of particular faith groups, most commonly Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, occasionally smaller denominational groupings. A limited amount 
of research has been concerned with approximations of the kind of dis- 
tinctions here proposed between committed and consensual. 


Empirical Correlations 


Using the kinds of variables mentioned above, correlations have been 
demonstrated between religious membership and incidence of mental dis- 
order and between religious membership and diagnostic categories. Un- 
fortunately, since religious groupings are embedded in the social-class 
matrix of our national life, most of these results could be attributed to 
the effects of social class, and the research has not undertaken to control 
for this variable, or does so poorly. We must begin our survey, then, by 
demonstrating the importance of social class in this discussion. 

It is a well-established fact that church bodies in the United States may 
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be ordered along class lines (Demerath, 1965; Lazerwitz, 1964; Pope, 
1948; Schneider, 1964). The effect of social class on indices of mental 
illness has been most dramatically demonstrated by Hollingshead and 
Redlich (1958). Supporting research is that by Kleiner and Tuckman 
(1965), Kleiner, Tuckman, and Lavell (1959, 1962), Roberts and Myers 
(1954), and Srole and Langner (1962). As social class rises, psychosis is 
less frequent. This has been attributed to a number of factors: the bias of 
clinicians to assign more favorable diagnoses to patients of upper-class 
levels; the likelihood of upper-class persons to seek private or outpatient 
therapy and thus forestall more serious trouble or at least forestall hospi- 
talization; the greater likelihood of private hospitalization and thus the 
greater likelihood of becoming overlooked in some statistics of hospitali- 
zation; the possibility of withdrawal and aggressive behavior character- 
istics of lower-status groups, which may elicit a more ready diagnosis of 
psychosis. When tests are involved in diagnosis, the established middle- 
class bias of these tests (Auld, 1952) may produce less desirable scores for 
lower-class persons. 

A review of the literature showed little awareness of the fact that most 
personality tests display a “middle-class bias.” In other words, individuals 
whose outlooks and class identification deviate from those of the usual 
middle-class test-standardization groups are likely to score as “abnormal” 
on these devices (Auld, 1952). Such could possibly explain the observa- 
tions of Brown (1965) that Catholics appear more likely to express 
hostility toward external frustrating agents than Protestants. In most 
research Catholics possess more lower-class affiliations than Protestants, 
and extrapunitive aggressive tendencies are increasingly found as one 
descends the socioeconomic ladder. 

The extensive studies of Moore (1936, 1944) and Kelley (1958a, 1958b) 
on mental disturbance among Catholic clergy and religious might also 
pose a question on the role of class; namely, are clerics who break down 
comparable in class background and associated perspectives to those who 
do not show such disturbance. It may be that the latter group possesses 
outlooks more in line with those of the middle and upper classes. Bron- 
son’s work (1966) on Mexican-American Catholics who converted to 
Protestantism revealed that they possessed views similar to Protestants of 
higher socioeconomic status. One could infer from research of this na- 
ture greater adaptive capabilities on the part of such individuals, at least 
for the contemporary American sociocultural milieu. 

Religious membership and ideology has in some studies correlated with 
degree of personality disturbance (Hollingshead & Redlich, 1958; Kleiner 
& Tuckman, 1965; Kleiner, Tuckman & Lavell, 1962; Srole et al., 1962), 
with rate of neurosis (Argyle, 1959, p. 103), and with psychosis (Bright- 
well, 1962; Oates, 1955; Woolcott, 1962). However, Argyle (1959) reports 
some exceptions, and a more careful replication of Oates’s work by 
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Southard (1956) failed to confirm what he had reported. In any case, the 
results cry out for more careful control of social class. And particularly, 
attention needs to be called to the likelihood of Jews being unrepresented 
in the lower classes and among severe diagnostic categories. 

Parenthetically, the above-mentioned need is well illustrated by one 
survey of 14 studies of personality differences between Jews and non-Jews 
(Sanua, 1967). Two of these investigations suggested that Jews showed 
less favorable characteristics than non-Jews; four revealed Jews to be in 
better psychological shape, five demonstrated no significant differences, 
and the results of the remaining three studies can at best be characterized 
as confused. Though sex, age, and national origin were shown to be 
influential in these relationships, class factors were either not considered or 
were very poorly controlled. 

Despite the fact that Lowe and Braaten (1966) were unable to distin- 
guish among various psychotic syndromes and other bases of categorizing 
psychiatric patients in terms of church attendance, Bible reading, and 
prayer, they did note that certainty of belief in God is negatively correlated 
with length of hospitalization. Exploring the religion of schizophrenics 
relative to normals, Schofield and Balian (1959) noted that the latter 
maintain a more formalized intellectual faith which may reduce the kinds 
of ego-involvement usually indicative of abnormality. Campbell (1958) 
found considerable evidence that the incidence of religious conflict among 
psychotics was significantly greater than among hospitalized normals. 
This finding is in line with that of Funk (1955), in which anxiety was 
correlated with the presence of religious doubts and conflicts. Like Lowe 
and Braaten (1966), Campbell found no differences in religious participa- 
tion between his psychotics and normals. 

Ethnic differences may similarly work to confound relationships be- 
tween religion and mental illness. Ethnicism may also represent a variable 
so significant as to render largely meaningless groupings of persons as 
Catholic or Protestant or Jew. Within each of these groups there may be 
so much ethnic-related diversity as to render the classification an artificial 
homogeneity. For example, the structure and atmosphere of family life, 
with its significance for the development and maintenance of mental dis- 
order, may vary so greatly between Irish and Italian Catholics or between 
Hasidic and Reformed Jews as to suggest that the unifying rubrics, 
Catholic and Jew, are useless. A good illustration of this point comes in 
our discussion of alcoholism. 


Alcoholism 


O Degree of religiosity. Snyder (1962) found a negative correlation 
between amount of drinking and degree of Jewish orthodoxy, but also 
observed that the Jewish social environment exerts a pressure for sobriety 
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while that of non-Jews seems to encourage drinking. The acculturation 
of Jews to the American milieu is, however, associated with an increase 
in the unrestrained use of alcohol (Snyder, 1964). 

Religiosity is by no means clearly affiliated with the intake of alcohol. 
A number of studies show essentially no correlation between religious 
activity and drinking behavior among Jews and Catholics (Straus & 
Bacon, 1953). One investigation of Protestants revealed that regular 
church attenders apparently consume less alcohol than those who attend 
church services irregularly or not at all (Straus & Bacon, 1953). Wahl 
(1956), however, observed no differences in religious training or involve- 
ment between samples of alcoholics and nonalcoholics. Interestingly, the 
families of the former were evaluated as more religious than those of 
the latter. 

There is evidence that religiosity may have some indirect effects on 
drinking, but not really influence the amount or frequency of alcohol use. 
For example, drinkers who are active in their churches possess fewer 
social complications that those who are not involved with their religion 
(Skolnick, 1958). Among Irish Catholics, their faith contributes to feel- 
ings of guilt about intoxication but does not appear to reduce the extent 
of drinking (Wahl, 1956). 

O Religious group membership. 4 Jews and Italian Catholics carefully 
circumscribe and define the kinds of alcoholic beverages which may be 
employed plus the circumstances of their usage. In both groups, drunken- 
ness is severely frowned upon even on occasions where drinking is per- 
mitted (Trice, 1966). In contrast, Irish Catholics do not ritually control 
any aspect of drinking, hence alcohol is used for both medicinal and 
convivial reasons. It then serves as a pleasurable mental and physical 
reinforcer (Bales, 1962). Such considerations of ethnicity may also be true 
of different Protestant groups and can be inferred from the phenomenal 
variation in attitudes toward alcohol and drinking behavior across various 
denominations (Chafetz & Demone, 1962; Straus & Bacon, 1953). Un- 
doubtedly, both class and ethnic factors contribute to these differences. 


Rigidity and Conformity 


Research on religion and personality rigidity generally demonstrates 
that religiosity (usually measured by institutional membership or by 
orthodoxy) is correlated with rigidity (Fisher, 1964; Photiadis. & Johnson, 
1963; Ranck, 1955; Spilka, 1958; Tisdale, 1966). Appleby (1957), how- 
ever, observed greater rigidity in persons placing themselves at the ex- 
tremes of religious participation (high versus none) than among those 
relegating themselves to more moderate categories of religious activity. 
Using a variety of measures of rigidity, Khanna (1956) found religiosity 
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to be associated significantly with some of these scales but not with others. 
Supporting this last study is considerable work demonstrating that rigidity 
is by no means a unitary characteristic and, in fact, may be highly com- 
plex (Applezweig, 1954; Cattell & Tiner, 1949; Maher, 1957; Pervin, 1960; 
Wrightsman & Baumeister, 1961). 

One may argue that conformity, acquiescence, and intropunitive be- 
haviors stifle individuality and creativity. A considerable theory avers 
that the internalization of hostility can lead to depression and, in the ex- 
treme, suicide. In fact, Vaughan (1965) observed that religious-belief items 
contribute to elevated depression scale scores on the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory (MMPI). A narrowing of social perspective and 
personal adjustive capabilities is thus implied by studies that associate 
rigidity, conformity, and authoritarian tendencies with church participa- 
tion and orthodoxy of religious beliefs (Glock & Stark, 1966; Khanna, 
1956; Photiadis & Johnson, 1963). Stouffer (1955) was also able to show 
that churchgoers are markedly less tolerant of nonconformist people and 
views than those who do not attend church. 


Religious Professionals and Mental Disorder 


A higher incidence of mental disorder among clergy and other religious 
professionals can be—and has frequently been—explained in terms either 
of the stress of the professional role or the attractiveness of the role for 
potentially disturbed persons. But it is still not perfectly clear that there 
is such a higher incidence to explain. The methodological problems of 
determining differential incidence rates are great. Moore (1936; 1944) and 
Kelley (1958a,b; 1961), however, do report higher rates of mental illness 
for priests and nuns than for the general population. This seems confirmed 
by comparing the admission rates reported by Malzberg (1959, p. 164) and 
the United States Bureau of the Census (1966, p. 77). Kelley’s research 
reported a considerably higher rate for cloistered nuns compared with 
their noncloistered, more active counterparts. Jahrreiss (1942) confirms 
this higher incidence among cloistered orders. Moore’s (1936) hypothesis 
that the cloistered life may appeal especially to prepsychotic personalities 
is supported by Kurth (1961). He further proposes that many superiors 
of convents simply assume that their people are mentally sound, hence 
only severe breakdown and deviance is likely to be identified as disorder. 

Finch (1965) summarizes much of this literature by observing that 
“personality disorder combined with circumstances can lead a person to 
believe that he has a vocation to the ministry” (p. 26). Surveying a wide 
variety of studies of the clergy, Dunn (1965) claims that religious-prone 
individuals are depressive, withdrawn, compulsive, and insecure. Kobler 
(1964), Schroeder (see Dittes, 1962), and Strunk (1959) found evidence 
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of possible conflict over aggression and sexual impulses on the part of 
ministerial candidates. Masserman and Palmer (1961) further observed 
a rejection rate of 21 percent for clerical applicants while McAllister (1965) 
noted that 77 percent of hospitalized priests in his study had evidenced 
severe emotional disorder during their seminary years. 

It should be noted that most research suggesting relationships between 
psychological aberration and religion is based on correlations among 
various personality tests. The haphazard nature of trait selection em- 
ployed in this work is compounded by the fact that criteria have been 
highly variable, samples and instruments hardly comparable. Many have 
also failed to consider intensity of spiritual commitment, the nature of test 
norms, and other confounding factors. 

Though the religious life does sometimes appeal to disturbed individuals, 
implications that extreme scores on personality tests necessarily reflect in- 
ability to perform religious roles have yet to be proved. In fact, the re- 
quirements of many church positions may require exceptional persons 
who do not meet the “approved” criteria of “well-roundedness” or who 
approximate the usual test norms. This view clearly requires research 
evaluation. 


Another Look at the Theoretical Possibilities 


Expressive Outlet 


It is, of course, commonplace for disturbed persons to use religious 
ideology and symbols in expression and perhaps projection of their inner 
disturbance. Whether recognized or not, relevantly deviant religious 
behavior—as a mystic’s, fanatic’s, Pentecostal’s, isolate’s—reflects per- 
sonality characteristics that might clinically be described as disordered. 
This, of course, is a classical matter for debate. 

Boisen (1952, 1958), supported by Rosen (1960), strenuously argues 
the point that there is, in effect, a thin line between the upper and lower 
left cells of Table 1. In particular, he notes that mystical identifications 
which have a high likelihood of being defined as psychotic could be 
constructive reorganizations of attitudes, world outlooks, and the concepts 
of the self. The apparent symptomatic expression of illness in religious 
terms may also reflect a significant “working through” of conflicts leading 
to constructive reorganization and maturation. 

We can cite here samples of the research demonstrating patients’ ex- 
pression of symptoms in religious terms almost consistently in deviant 
religious forms. Argyle (1959) observed that when psychotic patients 
express religious content, it is typically a bizarre type. Oates (1955) claimed 
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that almost half of a sample of psychiatric patients revealed a possibly 
distorted role for religion in the development of their disorders. 

Reifsnyder and Campbell (1960) noted that neuropsychiatric patients 
express shallow, confused, and inconsistent religious ideas which might 
be a function of inadequate training and experiences with the church 
during their early years. These immature spiritual outlooks appear to 
have fostered excessive feelings of guilt and fear of retribution in the 
patients. God was seen as unforgiving and vindictive, a finding also 
obtained by Hardt (1963). Regressive and primitive God concepts in- 
volving parasitic dependence with possible sexual projections have also 
been reported (Rutledge, 1951). In like manner, Lowe and Braaten (1966) 
observed a depersonalization of God images on the part of paranoid 
schizophrenics which, these researchers claim, is in line with psycho- 
analytic expectations. 

Possibly the earlier cited data on the incidence of disorder among clergy 
may be relevant here. However, this raises questions about the functions 
of the professional role—as distinguished from other aspects of religious 
life—in relation to personal motivations and conflicts. 


Haven or Hazard? 


Many classic psychological theories, and more frequently contemporary 
sociological theories, emphasize the role of religion and the church as a 
respite—or escape or even evasion—from normal stresses. It is possible 
that identification with a spiritual framework can aid a disturbed person 
to deal with needs and responses that are. socially disruptive. The controls 
exercised by some faiths may thus support intellectual and emotional 
strengths that restrain abnormal thoughts and actions. The only data that 
seem indisputably relevant are those relating to the presumably greater 
shelter of isolated religious communities. The earlier cited data on the 
higher incidence of disorder among cloistered nuns suggest that such 
communities may, in fact, attract disturbed persons. On the other hand, 
the data are correlational, and the possibility remains that stress of such 
a confined community enhances disorder. This is the interpretation offered 
by Kelley (1961). She suggested that the high structuring of religious 
community life often leads to both actual failure and feelings of failure 
to live up to this kind of existence. Guilt and depression appear to be 
natural concomitants of such difficulties. 

The Hutterites provide an interesting test of the hypothesis that a 
relatively isolated religious community which should foster direction, 
meaningfulness, and security might evidence low rates of psychosis. The 
information collected by Eaton and Weil (1955) does not support this 
view. Among 10 populations, the Hutterites rank third in frequency of 
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psychotic states. Depression and introjection dominate, and the explana- 
tion offered is similar to that advanced by Kelley (1961), namely, that 
the strictness of daily life and the generally high and rigid expectations 
of personal performance may lead to feelings of failure, guilt, and finally 
depression. [See Becker, Ch. 10, on Hutterite study. | 


Suppression and Socialization 


The above interpretation provides transitions into the view of religion as 
largely a suppressive and socializing agent. Both directly and indirectly 
there is much evidence that religiosity is associated with conforming out- 
looks and behavior (Adorno et al., 1950; Glock & Stark, 1965, 1966; Her- 
berg, 1960; Photiadis, 1965). Fisher (1964) demonstrates that religiousness 
is associated with social acquiescence. At least one study on aggression and 
religious-value affirmation leads to a similar conclusion. Bateman and 
Jensen (1958) showed that persons reared in a religious environment us- 
ually internalized their anger, a reaction which could be regarded as less 
disruptive than extrapunitive responses. Other evidence relating religiosity 
and conventional social attitudes is reported by Dittes in Chapter 9. 

Whether or not such group conformity is related to mental disorder 
or mental well-being can be a matter of dispute. Creative individuality 
can be stifled along with deviation, and a considerable theory asserts 
that the internalization of hostility can lead to depressive disorder. 

Data cited earlier suggest that religion deters use of alcohol and alcohol- 
ism. 

Perhaps the question as to whether religiously inspired controls on ex- 
pression—especially deviant expression—are adaptive depends on whether 
these controls are an integrative part of the total socialization process 
and therefore become a relatively integrative portion of the self. If the 
controls are internalized as a consistent part of the total process by which 
an individual gains an identity as a member of the group, then they 
seem less alien and more adapted. As an agency of social conformity, 
religion can bring a person into contact with others who represent the 
mainstream of community outlook. Opportunities then become available 
to learn proper ways of dealing with people and fitting into the group. 
Churches therefore provide means of acquiring social-group supports 
that direct thinking and behavior into approved channels. Perhaps con- 
sensual religion is an instance of this. As a learned mode of accommoda- 
tion, such consensualism may provide a form of social integration for 
one whose internal integration and emotional strength are not great. 
This mode of religious adjustment may provide the deviant with educa- 
tive conventionalizing experiences which will keep him within the main- 
stream of cultural life. 
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Religion as Integration and Actualization 


In addition to the adaptive socializing processes, two principal theorists . 
of mental disorder (Freud, 1939; Jung, 1938) have stressed that religious 
conceptual and symbolic materials engage fundamental and universal 
sublimatic forces in the human psyche and provide opportunity for con- 
structive resolution. Both, in the cited works, express admiration for the 
adaptive effects of Christian theological concepts. 

May (1940) claims that “people suffer personality breakdowns because 
they do not have meaning in their lives” (p. 13). Jung (1962) saw the basic 
problem of modern man as a loss of identity because of his separation 
from history and other men. To resolve this dilemma he postulated the 
necessity of gaining a religious outlook. Similar themes of faith leading 
to self-realization are widely found in the psychoreligious literature. 
Strunk’s (1962) perceptual-integrative approach, James’s (1902) healthy- 
minded faith, Fromm’s (1950) humanistic religion, and Maslow’s (1964) 
discussions of religion and peak experiences illustrate these ideas well. In 
our framework this is conceptualized as the development of a committed 
religious orientation. An open-minded, flexible, and cognitively effective 
outlook leads to the actualization of faith as a guide to living. 

One example of the intimate relations between religious ideation and 
personal motivation is provided by Draper, Meyer, Parzen, and Samuelson 
(1965). They found that personal religious history, spiritual orientation, 
and responses to a religious projective-pictures device were quite useful in 
providing information on the psychodynamic, characterological, and 
symptomatic attributes of psychiatric patients. These findings were derived 
independently of clinical data and tended to confirm the latter. 

Religion also offers clear ego ideals as a guide to personal integration. 
Jesus is conceptualized as an ideal for Christians. Jews have anxiously de- 
bated for centuries the question, What is a good Jew? Each church holds 
dear its model of the “man of faith” and somehow this includes (with 
varying definitions) adherence to those Aquinian obligations, duty to 
God, duty to others, duty to self (Bittle, 1950; Fagothey, 1953; Glenn, 
1930). Fulfillment in these terms seems to imply a correspondence between 
a truly adequate personality and a similarly realized faith. 

Some of the most substantial evidence on this role of religion stems from 
our observation of conversion and religious change. Though controvery 
exists among researchers in this area, the gradual maturational con- 
version of Salzman (1953) seems to have received widespread acceptance. 
Sudden converts are often regarded as demonstrating either neurotic or 
psychotic responsivity, yet much evidence suggests that most “genuine” 
converts (Lutoslawski, 1923), reveal a constructive, nonneurotic kind of 
psychological growth (Gordon, 1964). 
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An interesting aspect of the Midtown Manhatten study (Srole-ctval> 
1962) was an attempt to determine if persons who change religious affilia- 
tion might be mentally better or worse than their more spiritually stable 
counterparts. Though the numbers who effect such a shift tend to be 
small, especially among Jews, Protestants and Catholics who convert 
appear to possess more desirable characteristics than those who do not 
shift churches. 


Conclusions 


We have seen that institutional and personal religion perform a number 
of roles. They may serve as an outlet for emotional disturbance; as a 
haven or a source of stress; as an avenue to social acceptance; or as an 
orientation toward the more full realization of one’s worth and capabili- 
ties as a human being. The ideal of religious education and involvement, 
of course, is to produce a committed religious individual who is an agent 
for self- and social change and betterment. Personal growth and en- 
hancement would thus lead to personality integration and realization, 
and counter ineffectiveness and actual or incipient mental breakdown. 

As indicated, religion often works to “fit” the individual into society; 
it makes him part of a group and is one of those educative forces which 
teaches and reinforces conventional thinking and behavior. Religion, 
however, also can provide meaning and direction for living. The concept 
of life’s purpose so central in theology can be realized in a firm identifica- 
tion with the fundamental tenets of a church. Rather than simply adapt 
to his surroundings, man can act to change himself and his milieu in 
order to actualize both. Though loosely stated, these religious roles 
respectively underlie the notions of committed and consensual religion 
theorized and researched by Allen and Spilka (1967). Persons denoted 
as possessing these forms of faith evidence quite different combinations 
of cognitive characteristics and world and spiritual outlooks. Consensual 
religionists show a shallow and restrictive mode of thinking which results 
in a simple conformist orientation to life. In contrast, the committedly 
religious individual displays a high sense of perspective combined with 
a flexible approach to the relevance of faith to existence on all levels from 
the intimate personal to those of man in general. Consensual religion 
seems to emphasize the value of the normative, while committed religion 
stresses creative attachment to that conceptualized as ideal. Though both 
committed and consensual religion may serve to resolve or deny the 
conflict and turmoil which is part of the disordered process, they must 
result in different outcomes. The consensualist will join and follow his 
coreligionists; the committed person may come to lead them in pursuit of 
constructive goals. 
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A number of cautions must be introduced at this point. Not all personal 
religion can be categorized as committed or consensual, nor are these 
necessarily “pure” discrete types. In all likelihood there is a continuum 
between these points. Neither are they simple polar opposites. To be effec- 
tive the committed religionist must be able to understand and communi- 
cate with his fellows of a more consensual orientation. He will invariably 
recognize the viability of a democratic consensus, and thus work not 
simply to further consensus but to lead it toward that which is psycho- 
socially positive. The extreme consensualist is also likely to hold in mind 
an ideal of the direction, worth, and value of faith; hence some elements 
of a committed outlook may be present. It is obvious that the writers 
see the committed religionist realizing his human potential and the con- 
sensualist responding on a lower level of psychological and spiritual 
efficiency. 

This rough breakdown of committed and consensual religious forms 
does not exhaust the ways an individual may relate to his faith. Many 
disturbed persons who outlet their troubles by way of religion or use it 
as a haven do not reflect either of the above types, though the potential 
may be present for the development of tendencies in either direction and 
in any combination. These persons may require a different theoretical 
framework than is offered here. Nevertheless, the evidence must be pre- 
sented regarding all major patterns of association between religion and 
mental disorder. 

These final theoretical remarks have made clear that most empirical 
research has not been undertaken with variables relevant to this kind 
of interpretation. It also may help to explain why research has been so 
inconsistent. In any sample of “religious” persons conventionally measured, 
there are likely to be persons dealing with mental disorder in any one 
of the four ways here sketched. Further research needs to try to develop, 
both conceptually and operationally, these more dynamically penetrating 
variables, never ignoring currently significant forces, the significant forces 
within personality and within the spiritual domain which also have their 
residences in the social order. As Berger (1967) points out, “the reality it- 
self is socially constituted. ... The place of religion in this socially con- 
structed world will determine the way in which it will help or hinder the 
individual in adjusting to reality” (p. 92). 
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The chapters in Part IV acknowledge the multidimensionality of re- 
ligion by organizing the research around four major dimensions: beliefs, 
experience, practices, and behavior. Though these four areas undeniably 
overlap, they do identify relatively discrete and identifiable dimensions of 
religion. 

The first of the four chapters begins with a review of belief studies, an 
area of special interest to Spilka. This 1s evidenced by the fact that many 
of Spilka’s students choose belief studies for their doctoral dissertations. 

His review 1s the account of one who is conscious of the many contra- 
dictions that appear in the research literature on religious beliefs. He finds 
that for every study reporting one conclusion, there 1s another which 
declares the opposite or reports inconclusive results. Therefore he insists 
one must look with a critical eye at the studies and determine which are 
most valid and which conclusions are most likely true to fact. 

Spilka organizes his research data around a series of questions and, in so 
doing, summarizes what research says about such issues as the place of 
beliefs in religion, how they develop, and what factors are involved in 
shaping them. He indicates what reliably can be deduced from the find- 
ings of empirical research on the religious beliefs. Supplementary informa- 
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tion to his review can be found in Parker's account of student beliefs 
(Ch. 19) and Dittes’ discussion of two issues in measuring religion (Ch. 3). 

The author, who characterizes most of the research in this area as 
mindless (no theory) and piecemeal, ends his chapter by suggesting some 
directions for better research. He begins by singling out the need to define 
and establish criteria in religious research, because he believes that lack of 
criteria poses the greatest obstacle to definitive research. It 1s his conviction 
that this problem of criteria, in turn, revolves around the fundamental 
need of a theoretical framework. What he says about this and tts relation 
to research is important to those planning a research project. Added help 
can be found in the final section, Chapter 21 by Sibley (“Research in 
Program Development’), and Chapter 22 by Barton (“Selected Problems 
in the Study of Religious Development’ ). 


For further information on the author, see page 874. 
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Introduction 


Today religionists are notably loath to restrict the meaning of faith to 
the realms of personal beliefs and the interior of churches and seminaries. 
Increasingly theological ferment has centered about the role religion 
must play in everyday living—in meaningfully creating and reconstructing 
the psychosocial circumstances which we daily confront. How common 
it has now become for the church presses of our nation, clergy, and 
religious laymen to expound on poverty (Simon, 1966), foreign policy 
(Bromley, 1966), and civil rights (Ahmann, 1963), or even call into 
serious question the past history and current practices of their churches 
(Burt, 1966; Flannery, 1965). 

Social action has not waited for research backing and probably for 
good reason. This writer’s review of the research literature suggests that 
theological, social, and personal application of the findings of empirical 
work on religious beliefs would, in the main, be premature. Not only 
are the majority of these studies of dubious validity, but they have too 
frequently been esoterically tuned to the inner voice of “pure” science, 
which has been noticeably impure in its conceptual and technical aspects. 
Also, no comprehensive theoretical system has yet been constructed which 
might permit a balanced empirical treatment of sociocultural factors rela- 
tive to religion. Such a system is needed because the churches of America 
are tied to the economic, political, and social aspects of. our cultural heri- 
tage, and the position of religion in this matrix is most imperfectly under- 
stood. Theoretically and operationally, research on religious beliefs must 
take into consideration relationships among indicators of different institu- 
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tional realms. Such a Weltanschauung is essential if the structure, na- 
ture, and place of religious beliefs in cultural and personal life are to be 
understood. 

Certain fundamental questions immediately suggest themselves. It is 
essential that we first ask what we mean by “religious beliefs.” What are 
their dimensions, institutional bases, and psychological nature? Second, 
we must inquire as to how such beliefs are formed. What factors mold 
their development? Personality? The churches? Society? Third, we raise 
the problem concerning relationships between religious beliefs and the 
psychosocial context in which they exist. Are these belief systems correlated 
with economic class, political affiliation, and such social outlooks as 
prejudice? One may also speculate whether such correlates might not 
imply a pattern of determination, of the creation and maintenance of 
religious beliefs, which in turn influence other areas of personal and 
social life. Finally, we must examine current trends and developments in 
the methodology of research on religious beliefs, and thus attempt to 
identify the strengths and weaknesses inherent in the approaches utilized. 
Fundamentally our query is: What constitutes good research? Attention 
will thus be primarily directed at the operational shortcomings of the 
research available. Consideration of these weaknesses must necessarily 
challenge the hypothetical formulations underlying such work. 


Research on the Structure of Religious Beliefs 


What Are Religious Beliefs? 


It is no easy task to seek a definition of “belief,” since this concept is in- 
separably tied to both cognitive and attitude theory (Krech & Crutchfield, 
1948; Schroder, Driver, & Streufert, 1967; Vinacke, 1952). Kerlinger 
(1967) paraphrases Rokeach to the effect that “an attitude is an enduring 
structure of descriptive and evaluative beliefs that predispose the individual 
to behave selectively toward the referents of an attitude” (p. 110). Cooper 
and McGaugh (1963) note: “Operationally, one has an attitude toward 
and a belief in or about a stimulus object” (p. 240). Indeed, the method- 
ology of attitude measurement centers about degrees of agreement or 
disagreement with belief statements. Cognitively, it must also be recog- 
nized that whether or not beliefs are true representations of objective 
reality, they function as such to those who possess them. Rokeach (1960) 
further emphasizes that a belief system which provides a more or less 
coherent set of meanings about some referent object is tied to a pattern 
of apparent information as to what the referent object zs not; hence one 
may have to evaluate both belief and disbelief systems. 

Our concern, of course, is with beliefs about religion. Treatises on the 
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nature of religion possess a compelling quality; they must always be 
offered if even to be forgotten almost immediately after their statement. 
J. P. Williams (1962) does yeoman work in attempting to demonstrate the 
many aspects of definition and the problems each tends to engender. One 
can thus easily agree with Yinger (1967) when he states that “any defini- 
tion of religion is likely to be satisfactory only to its author” (p. 18). The 
arena of concern selected here will be the Judeo-Christian tradition in 
American experience with what this implies for institutional orientation 
and individual outlook and experience. Sometimes we may focus on 
rather well-defined beliefs, other times on beliefs as facets of attitudinal 
orientation. Obviously it is only in pure theory, not the realm of life, 
that attitudes and beliefs can be separated. 


How Do Religious Beliefs Relate to Religiosity? 


Religious beliefs represent only one facet of that loosely defined complex 
termed “religiosity.” Still, they infuse all aspects of what might be sub- 
sumed under such a rubric. In order to gain an understanding of the 
dimensions of religious beliefs and how they relate to church doctrines 
and their formal and informal expressions, we might briefly examine how 
religious expressions are conceptualized by some of the foremost theorists 
in this area. 

Many different levels of analysis have entered into these efforts. For 
example, Fukuyama (1961) offered a fourfold classification of religiosity 
which emphasized organizational activity, doctrinal knowledge, doctrinal 
adherence, and depth of religious involvement relative to extrachurch 
life. Glock (1962) discussed a number of forms of religious commitment, 
some of which overlap with Fukuyama’s categories. Religious knowledge, 
ritualistic observance, and the behavioral consequences of faith appear 
to be similarly handled. Glock, however, developed an extensive frame- 
work for understanding the nature of religious beliefs which he fraction- 
ated into those which (a) warrant the existence of religion; (4) indicate 
divine purposes; and (c) denote the means of implementing the divine 
scheme. An additional facet of personal faith, that dependent on individual 
feeling and experience with respect to the spiritual domain, was also 
theorized. 

Lenski (1961) conceptualized personal religion somewhat differently. 
Stressing forms that are either passive and intellectual or activist and 
behavioral, he attempted to show that the former orientation results in 
a rather constricted type of religious identification. This seems to parallel 
a later view of Glock and Stark (1966), which they termed particularism, 
and denoted as “a narrow and precisely defined sphere of persons who 
qualify as properly religious” (p. 19). 
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Though all of the above scholars try to show the ramifications of their 
ideas, much is left unexplained. First, no effort has been made to examine 
relationships among these approaches. In most instances the suggested 
theory has been tested in one study and then left to gather that dust 
which conveys the aura of scholarship. Not infrequently many years may 
pass before the creator of such ideas attempts an empirical evaluation of 
his own brainchild. So it is that Glock appears to have let considerable 
time lapse between his initial formulations and their first assessment 
(Stark & Glock, 1968). This often leaves what may be potentially quite 
fruitful views in a research limbo to be ignored or evaluated in a rela- 
tively haphazard manner by researchers who may not reasonably approxi- 
mate the notions of the original theorist. In fact, one rarely finds an effort 
by the initial scholar to bring such work together in any coordinated 
sense. Thus we find the empirical attempts by Faulkner and DeJong 
(1966) and Lane (1966) to evaluate the Glock system later ignored by 
Stark and Glock (1968). In like manner, the inferential efforts of Bealer 
and Willetts (1967) to survey the religious interests of American high 
school youth relative to Glock’s theory come to be classified among the 
many unintegrated “curiosities” in this literature. It should further be 
noted that the foregoing schemata of Fukuyama, Glock, and Lenski by 
no means exhaust such efforts on the part of those who work in this 
area. We will return later in the chapter to consider some of these other 
approaches. 

The search for a well-researched, conceptual framework with which 
to study religious-belief structure has not been productive. Disembodied 
discussion is most often substituted for coordinated theory and empirical 
investigation. It is, however, evident that religion is not unitary but 
multiform in nature. Furthermore, religious beliefs are also multidimen- 
sional in character. 


How Are Beliefs Held? 


The organization of an individual’s religious-belief system has usually 
been referred to one of two kinds of psychological theory: cognitive or 
clinical. Connections between the two tend, as a rule, to be loosely 
drawn. If one principle can be derived from examining this literature, it 
is that a highly intricate network of emotional and intellectual factors 
characterizes the belief systems of individuals. All degrees of communica- 
tion exist among congruent and incongruent ideas, and a variety of 
thinking modes and content modification occurs to minimize conflict 
within the person. 

As psychology developed, ,attention was directed at the degree of 
integration among various mental contents. Psychoanalysts hypothesized 
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that contradictory thoughts could be simultaneously held by way of the 
processes of isolation (Fenichel, 1945, pp. 155-159) or compartmentaliza- 
tion (Symonds, 1946, p. 456). Reacting against the view that inconsistent 
ideas may be maintained in easy isolation, other theorists (Bruner, Good- 
now, & Austin, 1956; Festinger, 1957; Heider, 1946; Lewin, 1935) con- 
ceived of man as continually striving for an integrated wholeness. 
Rokeach (1960) suggests a continuum with end-points that might be 
termed “open” and “closed” minds—forms of intraindividual mental 
organization that center about interdependent belief and disbelief sys- 
tems of varying degrees of differentiation and comprehensiveness. Open- 
mindedness permits the reception and evaluation of relevant information 
which may modify existing beliefs. Closed systems lead to reliance on 
irrelevant material and external pressures which reduce the potential 
of a broadened perspective. Persons could, of course, be regarded as 
varying in degree of open- or closed-mindedness. 

Recognizing the great complexity of information that stimulates the 
individual, the interconnectedness of belief systems, relative degrees of 
structuredness of attitudes and beliefs plus considerations of input and 
system abstractness and concreteness, and so on, current scholars in- 
creasingly counter simplistic conceptual frameworks that rely heavily on 
notions such as compartmentalization and the polarized acceptance or 
rejection of information (Festinger, 1957; Harvey, 1963; Harvey, Hunt, 
& Schroder, 1961; Hovland & Rosenberg, 1960; Schroder, Driver, & Streu- 
fereMloos)i 

Too often traditional psychology has either ignored personal faith or 
treated it as if it were some variant of the bizarre thinking of emotionally 
immature or deviant persons. In like manner, no cognitive theorist has 
seen fit to explore the domain of religious beliefs in any depth relative to 
the systems formulated above. Rokeach (1960, pp. 291-311) has made a 
small beginning in this area, one that seems to have remained isolated. 

Though cognitive theorists have not concerned themselves with re- 
ligious beliefs, those of clinical bent have long been interested in these 
expressions. Primarily using Freud (1928) as a guide, their tendency has 
been to perceive spiritual faith as a manifestation of infantile and 
neurotic urges. We have no good reason to believe that these explanations 
are valid for the majority of those who can be designated religious. In 
most instances religion is apparently learned in the home and practiced 
in traditional ways without much thought or depth to its exercise (Her- 
berg, 1960; Marty, 1959). Spiritual expression, however, need not be 
either “neutrally” learned or negatively acquired. A fairly strong case 
can be made for a positive maturation in many instances. Conversion and 
religious growth could thus be related to personality integration (Fin- 
garette, 1958; Gordon, 1964; May, 1940). Clearly we know too little about 
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the personal functions of religion to make definitive statements regarding 
singular motivational origins and corresponding belief structures. Some 
resolution of this difficulty may be effected by gaining an understanding 
of how religious beliefs develop. Thus we now consider this aspect of 
our problem. 


The Development and Shaping of Religious Beliefs 


How Are Beliefs Formed? 


Within the general framework of development, the views of Jean 
Piaget have predominated (Elkind, 196la, 1961b, 1962, 1963; Godin & 
Van Roey, 1959; Goldman, 1964; Pohier, 1965). |'These views are discussed 
more fully in Ch. 4 and Ch. 17.] 

Three stages in mental development are usually distinguished. The 
first period is connoted by global over- and/or underdifferentiation of 
religious concepts. Only the dimmest outlines of the concept have been 
grasped by the child, hence his formulations are quite amorphous, vague, 
and diffuse. This period is followed by the development of a second stage, 
denoted as concrete-differentiated. The child’s responses show a clear dif- 
ferentiation and identification of religious content, but these referents 
achieve definition only in terms of concrete objects and activities. Though 
accurate, the essential properties of the concept have yet to be abstracted 
and generalized. Finally a mature, abstract-differentiated stage appears. 
Now the child understands the basic meaning of the referent in question. 
By means of the ability to abstract and differentially categorize and apply 
the ideas now grasped, an increase in flexibility and selective generaliza- 
tion results. This framework seemed quite adequate to describe changes 
in the concepts of prayer and religious denomination held by children 
(Elkind, 1961a, 1961b, 1962, 1963; Long, Elkind, & Spilka, 1967). 

Other schemata have also been offered (Godin, 1958; Gruber, 1957; 
Harms, 1944; Johnson, 1959, pp. 85-89; Madge, 1966). Representative are 
the developmental categories postulated and researched by Harms (1944) : 
the fairy-tale stage, the realistic stage, and the individualistic stage. 

Probably the most exacting study of the development of religious think- 
ing is that of Goldman (1964), who appears to confirm Piaget’s views. 
By staying extremely close to the content of children’s productions when 
these were stimulated by a rigorously developed set of pictures, scriptural 
stories and questions, Goldman observed anywhere from three to five 
stages in the growth of a wide variety of religious concepts. For example, 
views of evil seemed to fall into three age periods, while those relating to 
Jesus comprised four. Why ,such variation exists for different religious 
referents is not explained. 
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God images have been examined in great depth for at least 75 years 
(Barnes, 1892; Harms, 1944; MacLean, 1930; Malhoit, 1965; Mathias, 
1943; Patino, 1965; Stewart, 1967; Tanner, 1906). Not uncommonly the 
only correspondence among many of these investigations has been the 
presence of children of fairly comparable sex and age. Demographic and 
other background and experience factors have, in the main, been poorly 
controlled. In rare instances are the same items utilized, and frequently 
far too much is inferred from responses to single questions. Despite the 
easy presentation of verbal stereotypes such as “God is love” and “God is 
all-powerful,” little can be concluded about the developmental meaning 
of God in any general population. Stewart’s observations led him to a 
similar view, namely, that “there is more confusion about God than any 
other concept” (1967, p. 61). 

Sometimes variation in the sample selected for investigation of religious 
beliefs adds dimensions that have not been comparatively explored. For 
example, the noteworthy studies of Franzblau (1934) and Rosen (1965) 
on Jewish adolescents stand in relative isolation from similar efforts by 
Stewart (1967) and Strommen (1963) with Christian youth. Truly 
meaningful generalizations relative to the content of belief are thus pre- 
cluded. 

The construction of stages of religious growth such as those offered by 
Elkind (1961b) and Harms (1944) often raise additional questions. 
Subjective emphases introduce designations which do not translate easily 
or meaningfully from one theoretical system to another. Also unspecified 
is whether a continuous underlying form of cognitive and attitudinal 
growth is being handled or a set of discrete points with vague beginnings 
and endings. One notable worker in the field of cognition counters the 
latter idea when he concludes that “children’s concepts change with in- 
creasing age, but more in the form of a gradual progression . . . than of 
definite stages” (Vinacke, 1952, p. 117). At this point in the development 
of our knowledge of how religious beliefs grow, we can only state that 
more queries can be phrased than are now answerable. 

For more than three quarters of a century empirical research on the 
development of religious beliefs has been undertaken. General patterns 
of religious-concept formation have been demonstrated; however, need 
exists for cross-validation of reported studies with an emphasis on in- 
creased objectivity of measurement. It is apparent that a number of differ- 
ent analytic levels are employed to interpret the data collected; some con- 
cerned with the belief form, others with its content. 

On the theoretical side we have seen that Piaget’s developmental ideas 
dominate research on the growth of religious beliefs. Totally ignored are 
the relatively recent contributions of such attitude-cognitive theorists as 
Festinger, Heider, Rosenberg, and Adelson among others (Insko, 1967). 
These latter workers bring in considerations that Piaget-motivated stu- 
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dents invariably fail to handle. Among these are questions relating to the 
resolution of inconsistencies or dissonance among different beliefs. How 
such ideas relate to the kinds of groups of which the child is a member are 
thus not discussed. Here some attention should be afforded the nature of 
the family setting, the church with which parents are affiliated, the 
potential of differences in religious outlook between the parents, and the 
degree of integration of the specific church into the community context 
(Rosenberg, 1962). To shrug off potential contributions from the mass of 
psychoanalytic writing on individual development would also be fool- 
hardy, but the overwhelming lack of concern with such thinking by re- 
searchers who have dealt with the development of religious beliefs speaks 
to some very serious weaknesses in this literature. Unfortunately, the 
limitations of space permit us to do little more than call attention to these 
deficiencies. Certainly these shortcomings must result in operational in- 
adequacies in the research reported. Progress in understanding the nature 
of religious development is therefore obviously impeded by a lack of 
theoretical and methodological coordination by those working on these 
problems. 


Does Personality Shape Religious Belief? 


The majority of this research involves correlating measures of per- 
sonality with like indices of personal faith. One set of responses is statistic- 
ally tied to another, and every weakness associated with psychological and 
belief measures is confronted. 

Representative of such research is a study by Tisdale (1966), who re- 
lated scores on 15 aspects of personality to a measure of externalized, 
instrumental faith known as the Extrinsic Religious Values Scale (Wil- 
son, 1960). Of the eight statistically noteworthy associations, six were so 
weak as to raise doubt whether a meaningful relationship exists between 
these classes of variables. 

Utilizing liberal and conservative religious dimensions, questionable 
results have been reported by Armstrong, Larsen, and Mourer (1962) and 
Ranck (1955). Armstrong et al. thus commented that religious “attitudes 
seem to be a variable quite independent of . . . emotional adjustment” 
(p. 46). Ranck also contended that “differences in adult religious attitudes 
and beliefs, as revealed by position on a conservative-liberal continuum 

. appear to be primarily a cultural phenomenon” (p. 879). This last 
point cries for a research assessment. 

There may be some basis for inferring personality-religion connections 
when either one or both of these realms departs markedly from the 
normative. Appleby (1957) thus suggests that rigidity seems to be a cor- 
relate of the extremes of religious involvement (high and none) as 
opposed to that which characterizes most people. 
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Instead of treating religious belief and behavior as external to per- 
sonality, Lee (1965) suggests that it might be considered a dimension of 
personality by itself. His complex argument to this effect by means of the 
analysis of many psychological and religious measures did not, however, 
support a number of hypotheses formulated on psychoanalytic principles. 

Turner (1963) and Wright (1959) recommend that certainty of belief 
may be the important variable. These studies are suggestive, but much 
more research is necessary before one can claim that personality is a 
determinant or significant correlate of faith. 

Few theories relating personality and religion have been constructed, 
thus the mindlessness of most of this work is the most troubling of all. 
Because of such propensities, this author feels quite secure stating that 
religious beliefs do not appear to be reliably affiliated with any facet of 
personality. 


Does One’s Type of Religion Shape Belief? 


That a number of different kinds of personal religion exist has re- 
ceived wide acceptance today. Unfortunately, there is considerable need 
to coordinate these implied forms of belief structure and to back up these 
concepts with research. Such efforts have hardly begun. 

Representative of this thinking is Fromm’s (1950) identification of 
authoritarian and humanistic religious forms. The chief virtue of the 
authoritarian experience was held to be obedience to a transcendental 
deity and its earthly agencies. Self-realization became the goal of human- 
istic religion. 

Allport (1954, 1959, 1966) has discussed a number of dichotomous re- 
ligious orientations that have gained some empirical support (Brown, 
1964, 1966; Spilka, 1958; Whitam, 1961; Wilson, 1960). Prejudice was the 
psychological standard against which religion was placed to make these 
distinctions. In 1954, Allport saw such negative social outlooks as cor- 
relates of an institutionalized religion within which church identification 
and doctrinal allegiance served personal needs for security and in-group 
membership. In contrast, an interiorized personal religion was hypothe- 
sized which took as its basic creed the universalistic ethical themes which 
are basic to church doctrine. 

Allport (1959) later shifted his terminology to emphasize extrinsic and 
intrinsic religious forms. The former was basically equivalent to what he 
conceptualized as institutionalized religion, while intrinsic and interior- 
ized religion also had much in common. Extrinsic belief again stressed the 
external, utilitarian self-serving functions of personal faith. In contrast, 
the intrinsically religious person perceived his religion as a guide for 
living in a fully humble and moral sense. 

The extrinsic-intrinsic distinction has been empirically fruitful. Brown 
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(1964) expanded it to include a belief-disbelief continuum which en- 
compassed seven subcategories. Feagin (1964) and Allport and Ross 
(1967) further developed these ideas. 

The “mental health” implications of extrinsic-intrinsic religion (All- 
port, 1959; Tisdale, 1966) are a source of concern for the best evidence 
suggests that most Americans are extrinsically religious. Such faith may 
more naturally be the product of a sociocultural milieu that frames the 
pathway to success and achievement with high valuation of conformity. 
Religion is thus a means of “fitting in,” and learning how to travel the 
avenue of aggrandizement. Employing this rationale, the concepts of 
consensual and committed religion have been respectively substituted for 
the terms extrinsic and intrinsic (Allen & Spilka, 1967). The sociocultural 
situation that supports unthinking conformity would lead to a set of 
cognitive traits that define consensual religion. These are a reliance on 
the concrete, tangible, conventional, and impersonal in religion. In opposi- 
tion, committed religion requires an appreciation of life’s intricacies plus 
an abstract, open, and flexible framework that is relevant to everyday 
situations. 

Schemata such as the foregoing are promising, but their potential 
remains unrealized. The piecemeal attack on these views that currently 
prevails is not likely to produce the required assessment and knowledge 
in any scientifically adequate manner. [See also Dittes’s discussion of 
committed-consensual in Chs. 3 and 9 and the elaboration by Spilka- 
Werme in Ch. 12.] 


Do Churches Shape Beliefs? 


If institutional religion is as pervasive and powerful a force in American 
life as many people believe, it is not unreasonable to expect beliefs to be 
structured in accordance with the doctrines of the over 250 religious bodies 
that dot our national landscape (Jacquet, 1967). Unfortunately, data are 
lacking on this point. No study was found by the author which purported 
to examine, directly or in depth, agreement with church tenets across any 
representative sample of such groups. 

The only investigation which specifically attempted such a coordination 
is that of Strommen (1963) on Lutheran youth. In addition, he was able 
to establish possible meanings of deviation from church doctrine in terms 
of other personal and social characteristics of his sample. The United 
Presbyterian National Educational Survey (Whitman, Keating, & Mat- 
thews, 1966) possesses relevance for understanding how individual beliefs 
and church doctrine may be associated; however, no explicit attempt was 
made in this monumental work to effect such an integration. Other 
studies such as the recent noteworthy work of Fichter (1968) among 
Catholic clergy have considerable bearing on these questions of individual 
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belief and church position, but direct exploration of this area, psychologi- 
cally and sociologically, has yet to be comprehensively undertaken. 

Studies do abound which compare the rather gross divisions of Catholic, 
Protestant, Jewish, and “Other” (Glock & Stark, 1965; Remmers & 
Radler, 1957; Thomas, 1963), but considering the potential scope of most 
of these rubrics, one is hard put to understand many of the findings re- 
ported. In addition, the research of Lazerwitz (1964), Lenski (1961), and 
Thomas (1963), among others, reveal marked differences among these 
churches and their subgroups in educational level and class status, factors 
which meaningfully affect religious beliefs. 

Some investigations have attempted to fractionate the general class 
of Protestant churches. Of the 222 such bodies reported by Jacquet (1967), 
Glock and Stark (1965) offer analyses of 10 major groupings; Thomas 
(1963) distinguishes six of these. If therefore religious beliefs are struc- 
tured along specific church lines, there is currently little foundation for 
explicating such possibilities. 

Churches may be ordered along various continua such as liberal-con- 
servative, reformed-orthodox, and fundamentalist-universalist, or modern- 
ist (Dillenberger & Welch, 1954; Schneider, 1964). Undoubtedly these 
conceptualizations overlap. Different degrees of formal church structure 
complicate this picture and, in part, bring in considerations of a sect- 
church dimension (Goode, 1967; P. M. Gustafson, 1967). 

The liberalism-conservatism dimension has been explored a number of 
times, but not primarily with regard to belief patterns and structure. 
Personality characteristics of those professing beliefs consonant with one of 
the other of these forms of faith have been the object of much research 
(Allen, 1955; Dreger, 1952; Eaton & Weil, 1955; Gregory, 1957; Ranck, 
1961; Wood, 1965; Wright, 1959). Findings, however, tend to be incon- 
sistent. The association of authoritarianism with religious conservatism 
(Putney & Middleton, 1961; Ranck, 1955, 1961) has been contradicted by 
the work of Allen (1955). Dreger (1952) was simply unable to distinguish 
religious liberals and conservatives in personality. 

Apparently this problem is more complex than appears at first glance. 
McLean (1948) indicates that a number of different forms of religious 
orthodoxy and liberalism exist, yet his analysis does not seem to have 
stimulated research since it was first offered. Discrepant findings may re- 
flect such considerations. 

If one overviews religious-group breakdowns with regard to belief items 
and imposes a crude liberal-conservative dimension (e.g. Jews as more 
liberal than Catholics, and Congregationalists as more liberal than Bap- 
tists), one can discern evidence of great variation in the degree of accept- 
ance of various religious contents along with marked differences in 
extra-religious attitudes and beliefs (Glock & Stark, 1965, 1966; Thomas, 
1963). Hadden’s immense study (1965, 1967) of Protestant clergymen was 
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partly based on a liberal-fundamentalist continuum. Though this break- 
down appeared to hold fairly well in terms of adherence to orthodox 
Christian beliefs, Hadden observed vast differences among the clergy of 
any specific church regarding these matters. These findings may, however, 
again illustrate a wide variety of sociocultural factors as well as specific 
church teachings, but empirical separation of these factors has yet to be 
accomplished. 

Assuming that the religious beliefs of clergy fairly accurately reflect the 
theological systems they represent, one may indirectly assess the views of 
the laity relative to church theology by comparing lay-cleric views. Two 
monumental research efforts provide some information on this point. 
These are the United Presbyterian National Educational Survey (UPNES; 
Whitman et al., 1966) and the Lutheran Youth Research (LYR) investi- 
gation (Strommen, 1963). 

Though general correspondence exists between ministers, religious 
teachers, communicants, and youth in the UPNES, variation in beliefs 
both within and across these groups is most striking. In fact, rather marked 
contradictions are frequently observed (for summary, see Vol. IIB, pp. 
694-697). It may be noted that the UPNES relies strongly on group com- 
parisons by way of individual belief items. 

Strommen enhanced the validity of his study by carefully constructing 
scales. Fairly good agreement is shown between pastors and youth for 
those questions that contribute to measure of religious conservatism, hu- 
manitarianism, and forgiveness. Marked deviation is noted relative to the 
doctrine of justification and a scale of “General Religion.” An argument 
can be made that variation on these last two measures may be a function 
of lack of knowledge of the Lutheran faith plus a tendency to respond in 
an unthinking, socially acceptable manner. Throughout the LYR, group 
differences, as already noted in the UPNES, are often overshadowed by 
individual variation within all groups on almost every theological point. 

This attempt to relate belief structure to potential theological origins 
has not been overly fruitful. The complex of factors that relate belief to 
specific church doctrines has only begun to be explicated. 


Does One’s Culture Shape Beliefs? 


Much current writing suggests that the quality of America’s sociocul- 
tural climate takes precedence over religious teachings. Herberg (1960) 
claims: “Under the influence of the American environment the historic 
Jewish and Christian faiths have tended to become secularized in the 
sense of becoming integrated as parts within a larger whole defined by 
the American Way of Life” (p. 82). Today such themes are commonly 
elaborated from both the positions of contemporary religion and social 
science (Lambert, 1960; Lee & Marty, 1964; Marty, 1967; Schneider, 1964). 
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Invariably these positions stress religion as a vehicle of social conformity. 
Allport’s discussions (1954, 1959, 1966) of institutionalized and extrinsic 
religion center about the theme of church identification, which serves both 
personal needs for security and helps one to fit in and conform to the 
success-achievement motifs in American society. The pragmatism re- 
quired by our culture was noted in the UPNES as countering an orthodox 
stance (Whitman et al., 1966). 

A strong case can be made for a structuring of religious belief in terms 
of the sociocultural demands of our national life, and we will see in the 
following sections the kinds of empirical data that support such a conten- 
tion. 


Correlates of Religious Belief 


On all levels the churches play many roles in the economic, political, 
and social functioning of society. The frequently subtle and highly com- 
plex pattern of institutional-personal relationships in which religion is 
enmeshed poses serious theoretical and methodological problems. 

The religious beliefs of individual men and women are first and fore- 
most a problem of history—the history of sects, churches, and the social 
forces that contribute to their development and expression. 

Contemporary approaches to religious history have frequently singled 
out economic factors as of prime importance in the rise and development 
of sects and churches (Glock, 1964; Niebuhr, 1957; Pope, 1942). For 
example, Pope (1942, p. 122) notes that the shift from a sect to a church 
is usually a movement from a propertyless membership to one composed 
of property owners. Correspondingly, the less educated lower-class ad- 
herents of a sect profess a much more emotional and personally active 
form of religion than is true of church members. Examining this church- 
sect dimension, Dynes (1955) was able to demonstrate that long-established 
churches may still possess some characteristics of a sect. Such tendencies 
are, however, negatively related to the occupational prestige and class 
standing of church members. 

A number of historical scholars discuss how religious-economic de- 
velopments have their parallels in political and social aspects of Western 
culture, but these “must” sources go far beyond the scope of the present 
chapter (Green, 1959; Tawney, 1926; Troeltsch, 1958; Weber, 1958). 


Are Beliefs Related to Class Level? 


Formal church membership seems to be a function of class level; how- 
ever, criterion problems plague this research (Dillingham, 1965; Goode, 
1966). For example, indicators of affiliation are commonly generalized 
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to mean greater participation in church functions, and eventually to addi- 
tional assumptions regarding religious knowledge, beliefs, and commit- 
ment. As such lines are drawn, the complexity of religious involvement is 
masked, hence conflicting results are the rule in this literature. 

Nevertheless, church attendance, church membership, and class status 
generally appear to be positively correlated (Glock & Stark, 1965, p. 188; 
Goode, 1966; Lazerwitz, 1964; Lenski, 1961, pp. 103-105). Still, Bultena 
(1949) and Demerath (1965, p. 206) were unable to demonstrate such a 
relationship. The use of unselected populations in most of this work 
obscures the variable of church membership and different proportions of 
members may be represented in the samples studied. 

Religious bodies can, however, be roughly ordered along a class con- 
tinuum (Lazerwitz, 1964; Pope, 1948; Schneider, 1954), yet every major 
church includes the entire socioeconomic range. Unfortunately, there is 
no single method of computing class level, and though the indicators 
usually employed correlate highly (Warner, Meeker, & Eells, 1960, p. 172), 
marked discrepancies are often observed. In fact, these inconsistencies 
permit further analysis of religious beliefs and behavior through the 
development of status-discrepancy measures. These are based on variations 
in relative position for a person on such variables as education, income, 
and occupation. For example, Demerath (1965, pp. 127-173) was able to 
show that such status discrepancies motivate church attendance and may 
be involved in other religious expressions. Unfortunately, serious theoreti- 
cal and psychometric questions which attend the construction of such in- 
dices have not been resolved (Demerath, 1965, pp. 157-162). For example, 
the same items are used to assess both vertical status and status discrepancy. 

There is much reason to doubt that upper-class involvement in church 
activities is a function of greater commitment to religious ideals (De- 
merath, 1965, pp. 14-17; Glock & Stark, 1965, p. 141). Organizational 
pressures from the religious community seek out persons of wealth 
and prestige. Participation may also be part of a program of personal 
enhancement (Barber, 1957, p. 155; Curtis, 1960; Demerath, 1965, p. 71). 
Glock and Stark (1965) note “the possibility that positions of leadership 
in some parish churches go to those who are least religiously involved” 
(pa14L): 

Formal religious activity may even be inversely related to depth of 
religious commitment, as evidence supporting the greater religious in- 
volvement of lower-class individuals has been provided by Glock and 
Ringer (Demerath, 1965, pp. 17, 21) and Fukuyama (1961). 

Utilizing his dimensions of religious behavior noted earlier, Fukuyama 
(1961) found that organizational activity and doctrinal knowledge tend 
to be associated with high socioeconomic status while adherence to church 
tenets and depth of religious commitment are more prevalent among the 
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lower classes. Glock (1962) observed that ritualistic involvement (church 
attendance and parish activity) are highest in the upper classes while 
intellectual expression (religious knowledge) is greater among those of 
lower economic position (Demerath, 1965, p. 21). The latter finding 
seems partially to contradict Fukuyama’s results. Lenski (1961, p. 362) 
was also able to demonstrate that middle-class Catholics and white Prot- 
estants are more devotionally active than their working-class counter- 
parts. This tendency was reversed for Negro Protestants. Class differences 
in doctrinal orthodoxy were absent for Catholics, but in favor of the 
working class among the Protestants (Lenski, 1961, p. 362). Further con- 
fusing this picture is the claim of Vernon (1956) that a rather complex 
curvilinear relationship exists between orthodoxy and income among 
Mormons. 

Contradictions within this literature are sometimes rather blatant, and 
the reasons given are frequently not very convincing. Glock and Stark 
(1965, p. 198) suggest that Fukuyama and Demerath found more tradi- 
tional religious beliefs among lower-class persons who were church mem- 
bers and that these findings might not apply generally. Data are then 
presented which show that higher-class persons seem to possess more 
traditional beliefs (Glock & Stark, 1965, p. 198). However, Glock and 
Stark (1966, pp. 12-13) also report observations of church members which 
support Demerath and Fukuyama. Utilizing a national sample, Thomas 
(1963, p. 79) obtained results opposite to those of Glock and Stark (1965, 
p. 198) in that more traditional religious beliefs are held by those of the 
lower classes. Until these and similar discrepancies can be cleared up, 
inferences regarding religious beliefs, behavior, and class level will remain 
questionable. [See also Chs. 5, 10, and 15 for discussions of social-class 
differences. | 


Are Religious Beliefs and Politics Interrelated? 


In the opinion of most observers, sociocultural factors such as economic 
status and historical social roles, especially minority designation, are the 
prime determiners of political responsivity among different religious 
groups (Allinsmith & Allinsmith, 1960; Ebersole, 1960; Glantz, 1960). 
Region of the United States, urban versus rural residence, educational 
achievement, sex, and age complicate these relationships (Henriot, 1966; 
Lipset, 1964, pp. 421-429; Odegard, 1960, p. 120). No study reported to 
date presents a balanced and comprehensive evaluation of all these factors. 
It is thus Lipset’s opinion (1964b) that “the influence of religious groups 
and values [in the political process] ; . . has hardly been investigated” 
(palt2)e 

In like manner, we cannot state if political forces themselves may in- 
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fluence religious beliefs. Research directed toward this end appears lack- 
ing, yet inferences may be tentatively drawn from one religious-political 
tie that has persisted throughout American history (Myers, 1960). This 
concerns the association of fundamentalistic-oriented church bodies with 
right-wing extremist positions (Danzig, 1962; Forster & Epstein, 1964; 
Hofstadter, 1965, pp. 72-77; Roy, 1953; Stedman, 1964, pp. 129-130). Bell 
(1964) and Lipset (1964a) detail, in primarily a theoretical manner, the 
economic, social, and psychological features of religious fundamentalists 
which dispose them to such political attachments. Boderman (1964), 
however, was able to establish empirically the probability that political 
powerlessness may activate both political and religious extremism. 

Political issues may be linked either to the theologies embraced by a 
specific group or its social circumstances (Lipset, 1964b, p. 109). These 
classes of variables are often closely affiliated, and in lieu of adequate em- 
pirical research much theory has been offered to effect separation of these 
domains. One can thus suggest few situations where religion seems to 
have been of major importance in political behavior. Frequently such 
instances involve the religious identification of candidates. Indirectly, 
issues such as birth control enter the electoral picture; however, these are 
rare occurrences. Studies purporting to show that Protestants overwhelm- 
ingly vote Republican and that Jews and Catholics usually cast their lot 
with the Democratic party tell rather little (Berelson, Lazarsfeld, & Mc- 
Phee, 1966, pp. 61-73; Lazarsfeld, Berelson, & Gaudet, 1948, p. 22; Lenski, 
1961, p. 131; Rosten, 1963, pp. 286-290; Stedman, 1964, pp. 111-131). His- 
torical circumstances and present social factors are easily masked by this 
crude religious trichotomy. 

In sum, we are forced to admit that methodological inadequacies com- 
bine with a lack of theory development to blur political determinants and 
correlates of religious belief and behavior. [See Ch. 16 for a discussion on 
the relation of religion to social and political action. | 


Do Conservative Beliefs Lead to Prejudice? 


It often has been said that Americans value conformity highly (Laski, 
1948, pp. 49-50; Riesman, Glazer, & Denney, 1953). R. M. Williams, Jr. 
(1960, pp. 450-454) even considers this phenomenon a basic value under- 
lying our national life. It is thus not surprising that the dominant mood of 
the American religious community is one which also stresses conventional 
thinking and behavior (Herberg, 1960, pp. 58-60; Lerner, 1961, p. 711). 
Muller (1960) can therefore validly assert that “established churches . . 
are naturally conservative institutions bent on preserving old ways” (p. 89). 

A number of investigations have revealed that those who do not attend 
church are more willing to tolerate nonconformism than regular church- 
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goers (Stouffer, 1966, pp. 140-149). Conventional outlooks in a wide 
variety of areas are also correlates of church attendance and the holding of 
traditional religious beliefs (Adorno et al., 1950; Struening, 1960). These 
findings led the “California Group” to conclude that “religion . . . has been 
gradually transformed into ‘social cement’. . . for the maintenance of the 
status quo” (Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & Sanford, 1950, p. 
730). Such a religion appears utilitarian, external to the individual, and 
likely to serve as a security-giving agent by fostering group chauvinism. 
Ethnocentrism and prejudice are natural outgrowths of such an orienta- 
tion. 

Despite some apparently sophisticated attempts to investigate the re- 
ligion-prejudice complex, serious criticisms can be offered which point to 
inadequate conceptualization and treatment of this problem. Granted the 
majority of studies report positive findings between questionnaire mea- 
sures of prejudice and a wide variety of indicators of religious identifica- 
tion (Adorno et al., 1950; Allport, 1954, pp. 444-457; Allport, 1966; 
Argyle, 1959, pp. 83-85; Glock & Stark, 1966; Struening & Spilka, 1952), 
many equivocal results demand continuing investigation of this area with 
both theoretical and methodological refinements (Evans, 1952; Martin & 
Nichols, 1962; Parry, 1949; Siegman, 1962; Tumin, 1958; Turbeville & 
Hyde, 1946). 

Obviously relevant here is the fact that different criteria of religiosity 
and patterns of church activity and belief probably represent different 
“types” of religion. The previously discussed religious orientations hy- 
pothesized by Allen and Spilka (1967), Allport (1959, 1966), Broen (1957), 
Lenski (1961), and others have been conceptually and empirically tied to 
prejudice. 

Much of this work is nevertheless disturbing to the reader concerned 
with these problems. Illustrative are the studies of Wilson (1960) and 
Feagin (1964). Both of these researchers base their work on Allport’s 
notions of intrinsic and extrinsic religion. These concepts are operational- 
ized differently and the correspondence between the measures employed 
is nowhere specified. Overlap does apparently exist. More specifically, 
Wilson constructed a 15-item Extrinsic Religious Values Scale (ERV) said 
to yield either an extrinsic response or a nonextrinsic, undefined alterna- 
tive. Ten small groups of subjects who were not categorized relative to 
any criterion of “extrinsity” were studied. Comparisons were made among 
these groups, virtually all without benefit of appropriate statistical tests. 
The inferences made clearly went far beyond the data presented. 

The strong association between extrinsic religious values and prejudice 
has often been theoretically reaffirmed, but to date these views have only 
tenuously achieved the empirical evidence necessary for their maintenance 
(Allport & Ross, 1967). Two studies by Tisdale (1966, 1967) portray the 
development of one researcher with the Wilson scale as an operational 
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definition of extrinsic religiosity. In his first study, Tisdale (1966) con- 
cluded that “the ERV is indeed a valid measure of the construct it pur- 
ports to measure” (p. 84). Additional work with this instrument caused 
him to suggest that “considerable revision of . . . [the ERV] needs to be 
done together with a careful sharpening of the . . . construct itself” (p. 15). 

Recognizing the above weaknesses plus the virtual inseparability of 
social and individual factors in the prejudice-religion complex, Allen and 
Spilka (1967) developed their concepts of committed and consensual re- 
ligion cited earlier. Using multiple criteria of religiosity on carefully de- 
fined groups of persons representing these spiritual approaches, highly 
significant differences were obtained on a well-validated measure of preju- 
dice. Both groups were, however, surprisingly equivalent on the Wilson 
ERV scale. 

Few would dispute the multidimensionality of religious belief and the 
probable association of certain of these spiritual forms with prejudice 
while others could be either independent of or negatively related to such 
antisocial outlooks. Regardless of the theoretical language used, such re- 
ligious orientations possess a complexity not likely to be easily circum- 
scribed. In addition, this research points up the need for a detailed analysis 
of the criteria of religiosity. 

The 1966 study by Glock and Stark, Christian Beliefs and Anti-Sem- 
itism, will excite controversy for a long time. Purporting to show that a 
narrowly conceived religious framework, which they term particularism, 
is a strong correlate of anti-Semitism, these scholars offer an exhaustively 
argued large sample study to support their thesis. Despite somewhat ready 
acceptance of these findings (Harrington, 1966; Newsweek, 1966), some 
very challenging questions have been raised by Strommen (1967). Utiliz- 
ing data from a sample of 2,600 church youth, this critic was able to 
contradict the Glock and Stark thesis when two factors were examined; 
namely, the age of respondents and absolutist response tendencies to 
questionnaire items. Apparently theological conservatism is negatively 
related to prejudice among younger subjects, but positively associated 
with it when orthodoxy is denoted by absolutist means. Many other 
conceptual and methodological questions have also been raised regarding 
the Glock and Stark work (Dittes, 1967). 

Admiration should be extended to Glock and Stark for their impressive 
theoretical efforts relating Christian beliefs and anti-Semitism. Unfortu- 
nately, alternative explanations for their findings are available. Dittes 
(1967) shows that the relationship between the Religious Bigotry Index of 
Glock and Stark and their measure of anti-Semitic beliefs almost fully re- 
duces to a correlation between two measures of prejudice, since the former 
instrument is strongly contaminated with anti-Semitic content, as is also 
the latter. Repeatedly Glock and Stark refer to the powerful relationship 
between “religion and anti-Semitism” (p. 187; also see pp. 135, 203). Ad- 
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dressing himself specifically to this association, Heinz (1967) directly 
calculates the magnitude of this “powerful relationship” and it appears 
to predict anti-Semitism about 7 percent above chance. If the anti-Semitic 
content is removed from the Religious Bigotry Index, it is more than evi- 
dent that no relationship exists between Christian beliefs and anti-Sem- 
itism. 

Chief among the difficulties plaguing students of these problems is 
separation of the social and psychological factors that may mediate the 
prejudice-religion association. Representative are the studies of Photiadis 
(1963, 1965). Subjective indicators of traditional belief, social conformity, 
and church activity were utilized (Photiadis, 1965). All are positively 
related, but nowhere is a measure independent of the respondent em- 
ployed, hence social and personal correlates are confounded. In a similar 
manner, Photiadis and Johnson (1963) demonstrate that orthodox beliefs 
parallel the holding of authoritarian and prejudicial outlooks. Hadden and 
Rymph (1966) stress social structural components in the civil rights in- 
volvement of Protestant ministers, but leave room for considerations of 
personality at many points in their analysis. The transactional nature of 
religious belief and behavior is thus continually thrust upon the student of 
these phenomena. He must therefore recognize the somewhat arbitrary 
distinction forced between personal and institutional correlates of the 
spiritual domain. [See also Dittes’s analysis of prejudice in Ch. 9 and 
Culver’s comments in the Appendix to Ch. 9.] 


Trends, Developments, and Needs in Research Methodology 


In the preceding pages emphasis has been less directly concerned with 
theory development than the fact that the empirical research conducted 
on religious beliefs has hardly been adequate to assess many hypothetical 
formulations. Indeed, theory exists on many levels and there is that form 
which relates specifically to questions of research design and measurement. 
It is this writer’s contention that the majority of scholars working on 
religious beliefs and behavior possess greater strengths for theory con- 
struction relative to those domains than they evidence when it comes to 
operationalizing their concerns. Continuing this methodological focus, we 
will now examine the problems of measurement in this area. 


How Are Religious Beliefs Measured? 


Subjective, objective, and projective approaches to the measurement of 
religious beliefs have been in use for over 75 years. Most of this work suf- 
fers from a wide variety of serious theoretical and operational weaknesses. 
A continuing demand for exactitude and rigor in research has prompted 
the development and acceptance of more objective and_ sophisticated 
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procedures. Growth in the understanding and proper utilization of these 
methods is, however, slow but definitely on the increase. 

Subjective approaches to the content of religious belief have largely used 
interview, case history, and personal autobiographical procedures. Great 
variation in objectivity and internal consistency seems to be a function of 
the characteristics of specific interviewers, interview content, and the na- 
ture of the interaction between the questioner and the respondent (Meehl, 
1954; Rosenthal, 1966, pp. 60-61). Results are usually presented in the 
anthropological manner of offering pithy selections of remarks made by 
those interviewed, but the reader is unable to ascertain how representative 
these may be (Madge, 1966; Stewart, 1967). In addition, formal content- 
analysis procedures are virtually nonexistent in both the autobiographical 
methods employed by Starbuck (1899) over 70 years ago and those con- 
ducted today. 

The development of more objective measures of beliefs and attitudes 
began with Thurstone and Chave (1929), who first constructed their 
noted scale of Attitude Toward the Church. Chave (1939) followed this 
with a manual of 52 experimental measures of attitudes toward different 
facets of religion. Unfortunately, the application of the simple acceptance- 
rejection continuum underlying these instruments masks their multi- 
dimensional nature. 

Increasingly objective scales have utilized exacting methods of item 
selection and validation. Illustrative is the instrument developed by Fer- 
guson (1939, 1944a, 1944b). By applying factor-analytic methods to various 
of the Thurstone measures, a Primary Attitude Scale, termed “Religion- 
ism,” was constructed to assess a continuum of religious conservatism- 
liberalism. Empirical support for the construct validity’ of this instrument 
has been offered by Lawson and Stagner (1954). Not appreciably different 
are the religious-belief measures developed by Ausubel and Schpoont 
(1957), Bardis (1961), C. V. Gustafson (1959), Kirkpatrick (1949), and 
Martin and Nichols (1962). 


Are Religious Beliefs Unitary or Multidimensional? 


The multifaceted nature of personal religion has frequently been recog- 
nized. For example, Putney and Middleton (1961) constructed three brief 
scales to assess religious orthodoxy, fanaticism, and importance. A fourth 
single-item “scale” was supposed to measure religious ambivalence. The 
inherent unreliability of single-item or even abbreviated measures hardly 
needs mentioning, but it is noteworthy that these researchers did not pro- 
vide estimates of reliability for any of their instruments. 


1 For discussions of reliability and’ validity used here, see Standards for Educational and 
Psychological Tests and Manuals. Washington, D.C.: American Psychological Association, 
1966. 
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In like manner, Funk (1958) constructed measures for the evaluation 
of religious conflict, orthodoxy, religious tranquillity, religious solace, 
hostility to the church, and religious-attitude change. Both content and 
construct validity seem present in differing degrees for the scales and all 
appear quite reliable. 

Factor-analytic approaches? to religious belief usually differ in so many 
ways that they defy comparison. Not only does the belief, behavior, and 
attitudinal content vary widely but the methodologies employed often can 
be only tenuously related. One may even encounter an author who fails 
to report the kind of analysis he performed (Feagin, 1964). Nevertheless, 
these approaches are potentially quite fruitful and must be given their 
day in the court of scientific opinion. 

Utilizing inverse factor methods with Q-sort religious belief items, 
Broen (1957) reported two basic factors: (a) a unipolar dimension of 
“nearness of God,” and (8) a bipolar fundamentalism-humanitarianism 
continuum. More recently, Cline and Richards (1965) analyzed their data 
separately for each sex and found 12 religious factors for men and 11 for 
women. The small ratio of subjects to number of variables employed in 
this study leads one to suspect the stability of the reported solution. 

Most factor studies which attempt to understand the structure of re- 
ligious belief have combined religious measures with a wide variety of 
personality variables and indices of political, economic, and social attitudes. 
Brown (1962, 1966) has reported such analyses which produce single 
religious factors. He thus feels that religious beliefs exist in relative 
separation from other aspects of personality. This is not supported by the 
majority of research (Allen & Spilka, 1967; Glock & Stark, 1966; Rokeach, 
1960; Spilka, 1958; Spilka & Reynolds, 1965; Wilson, 1960). 

Results which tend to isolate religion within the personality could be 
an artifact of both item content and form. In addition, the more religious 
and nonreligious variables employed in factor studies, the greater the 
likelihood that disparate content will make these classes of measures 
appear distinct and unique. 

Among other factors which may produce the appearance of multi- 
dimensionality in religious beliefs are response sets (Cronbach, 1942, 1946; 
Edwards, 1957; Goldstein, 1960; Spilka & Reynolds, 1965). Question phras- 
ing may imply a positive or negative answer and thus cause a respondent 
to agree not so much with item content but with the direction in which the 
query or statement is made. This is termed “acquiescence response set.” 
Much has also been made recently of propensities to react to emotionally 
sensitive material with socially desirable responses. Both these tendencies, 
it is claimed, can produce false item content dimensions, and so it may be 


2 Probably the most complete overview of these methods is found in H. Harman, Modern 
Factor Analysis. (2nd Ed.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1967. 
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that some observed factor patterns of religious items are due to such 
psychometric influences (Edwards, 1963; Edwards & Heathers, 1962). 
Since there is considerable controversy at the present time regarding 
these possibilities (Berg, 1967; Block, 1965), one must await further re- 
search before definitive answers can be provided. 

Though factor-analytic procedures are most popular for determining 
possible dimensions of religious beliefs and constructing measures to 
assess such viewpoints, many other very ingenious and adequate pro- 
cedures have been employed to accomplish the same ends. Strommen 
(1963) utilized a method termed “reciprocal averages” to empirically 
weight item responses in proportion to their importance (clusters were 
derived by cluster analysis). The results speak well to the utility of this 
approach. The United Presbyterian National Educational Survey (Whit- 
man et al. 1966) applied the item grouping procedures of McQuitty 
(1957, 1964), but because of very limited use and lack of information re- 
garding the outcome, it is not possible to say how helpful this approach 
was. Glock and Stark (1966; Stark and Glock, 1968) attempted to com- 
prehend the multifaceted nature of personal religion and also to construct 
their scales by a semiobjective item analytic procedure. Such approaches 
should not be cast aside in the enthusiasm that now prevails for the use 
of high-speed computers and their “canned” factor-analytic programs. All 
psychometric avenues for reaching the goals of research on religious 
beliefs need further exploration and it is hoped that much of this will, in 
the future, be comparative in nature. [See Dittes’s discussion of multi- 
dimensionality in religion, Ch. 3.] 


Some New Methods 


Recently investigation has begun with projective measures to uncover 
some of the more subtle aspects of religious thinking. Godin and his 
associates (Godin & Coupez, 1957; Robinson, 1965) developed a set of 
Religious Projective Pictures which they feel opens new possibilities for 
research. Graebner (1965) has reported the use of an “Ideas About God” 
picture test, and Goldman (1964) used a similar device. Long’s (1965) 
projective effort to assess children’s attitudes toward prayer was, how- 
ever, unsuccessful. Nevertheless, unstructured religious ideation does 
seem to be of some utility (Draper, Meyer, Parzen, & Samuelson, 1965). 


Some General Research Design Considerations 


Many religious researchers rely heavily on the survey approach in which 
the categorizing of presumed independent variables is the mode. Greater 
use of correlational approaches would evidence more realistically the 
dependencies among the independent variables themselves than do the 
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abstracted orientations that currently prevail. Interestingly, the nature 
of the response required in survey work, whether by mail or interview, 
may make what would be normally rubricized as an independent variable 
a dependent one (e.g., older persons because of their circumstances might 
respond disproportionately more than younger ones, and younger Ss 
similar in characteristics to their elders might selectively react to the 
survey materials). 

A common means of presenting such data involves setting up a series 
of tables in which an aspect of religious belief is set against some other 
distinction (i.., political affiliation). Trends may be apparent, but this 
hardly clarifies what sociocultural and religious indices are really of sig- 
nificance. Theory is usually presumed to establish the connections. Re- 
search designs and procedures should thus be used which permit the 
assessment of large numbers of independent variables relative to a well- 
defined dependent variable such as analysis of variance models might pro- 
vide (Winer, 1962). Correlational approaches which allow great flexibility 
in the evaluation of the many interdependent factors that are concomitant 
aspects of complex contexts have also been slighted in this work. 


The Criterion Problem 


After reviewing considerable thinking and research on religious be- 
liefs, we again turn to one of our initial questions, but this time with an 
operational emphasis, namely, “What constitutes religious beliefs?” Re- 
ligious content is surprisingly variable, even within a specific church body. 
Extremely few attempts have been made to assess the beliefs held by ad- 
herents of a religious body relative to the formal tenets of that group. 
In a rather vague way belief items dealing with supernatural and mystical 
referents, the validity of biblical scripture, and a high valuation of religion 
as an institution are employed to denote the essence of religious belief. 
This standard could have been set by the early work of Thurstone and 
Chave (1929), Chave (1939), and Ferguson (1939, 1944a), but it may no 
longer be appropriate. 

Increasingly researchers evidence dissatisfaction with generalized meas- 
ures of religious beliefs, hence recent developments to utilize sophisticated 
items, samples, and procedures in order to determine the dimensions of 
religious-belief structure (Keene, 1967; King, 1967; Monaghan, 1967). 
Dittes (1968a, 1968b) has called further attention to the necessity of re- 
fining work in this area by differentiating both internal and contextual 
factors that influence the form and content of religious beliefs. It is his 
feeling that religion as subjective and personal versus objective and 
social constitutes possibly the greatest dilemma for researchers in the 
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social psychology of religion. Indeed, Dittes has been attempting to call 
workers on these problems back to awareness of the fundamental ques- 
tions underlying their efforts. In essence, this reduces to the definition 
and establishment of criteria in religious research. If there is one research 
task that more than ever demands attention, it is determination of what 
comprises religious belief and behavior. The scatter-gun nature of the 
published work, with its continuous creation of new measures of religios- 
ity, provides a wealth of operational referents for study. Unfortunately, 
the necessary coordination of these ideas and their concomitant method- 
ologies has not yet been undertaken. It is thus this writer’s contention that 
the criterion problem in religious research constitutes our greatest ob- 
stacle to definitive progress. 


The Problem of Theory 


All questions of procedure, methodology, and criteria for research re- 
volve about the nature of the theories to which these operational con- 
siderations address themselves. Theories, of course, exist on many levels 
as illustrated by the sociological focus of Glock and Stark (1965, 1966) and 
the psychological emphases of Allport (1966), Allen and Spilka (1967), 
and Elkind (1961b), among many others. In the last analysis there is 
need for a field theory such as Yinger (1965) has been constructing, but 
which, at present, seems to have ignored the entire domain of religion. 
Some directions for such a development may be found in the writings 
of Berger (1967) and Havens (1968), but these do not appear to demon- 
strate much in the way of explicit research potentialities. 

The great majority of research on religious beliefs and behavior might 
be classified as empirical in nature, seeking answers to the question, I 
wonder what would happen if we did such and such? Lack of a hypo- 
thetical framework often leaves in doubt the adequacy of the investiga- 
tive procedures and hence the meaningfulness of observed results. A 
massive unintegrated research literature is thus available and poses severe 
challenges to the ingenious coordinating efforts of scholars such as Dittes 
(1970). Future workers in the religious domain must, if they are to make 
significant contributions, expend as much effort in conceptualizing their 
studies as carrying them out. Unhappily, this has not been generally true 
in the past, as witness the seriousness of the criterion problem discussed 
above. The fractionation of theory from method is, in actuality, both 
artificial and arbitrary, and can only impede the growth of knowledge. 
The serious student of this area must eventually come to grips with these 
basic problems. It is hoped that such will occur earlier in his career than 
it has for many of us, including this writer. 
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A Final Question 


Though general, the foregoing points cannot be taken lightly. They 
speak to a basic set of difficulties which must be overcome before research 
can provide an adequate foundation for action. They finally lead to that 
most direct and conclusive query, “What is it religious workers desire to 
do?” 
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Chapter 14 


INTENSE 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


WaLTrer H. CLark 
Andover Newton Theological School 
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An Achilles’ heel of much research relating to religion 1s the “softness” 
of tts data, Few studies meet the rigorous demands of the scientific purist. 
This ts especially true of studies which probe the highly subjective field of 
religious experience. Hence a review of such research can do no more than 
report the best of what is found and share what the author believes about 
the subject. 

The writer of this chapter, a lifelong student of religious experience, 
writes in a style appropriate to the subject. He gives a sympatheuc and 
personal presentation of such nonrational experiences as mysticism, con- 
version, faith healing, glossolalia, and possession. These are experiences, 
well known 1n history, that have been highly influential in the lives of a 
few. 

Clark treats mysticism—the sensing of the presence of the living God— 
as unique, having no counterpoint in life. It is the door through which 
men enter to enjoy religion in a special way. How does it affect their be- 
havior? How 1s it evaluated when drug-induced? These are some of the 
questions he considers. 

His treatment of conversion 1s limited to the radical experience of an 
abrupt change. This type of conversion, Clark believes, can be distin- 
guished from psychologically induced states by means of one mayor 
characteristic—‘its clear mystical or ecstatic core.” Thus a radical con- 
version can trigger or activate the latent possibility of mysticism that 1s 
within every man. This gives conversion, an experience that tends to be 
molded by (susceptible to) its social context, its unique validity. 

The more esoteric experiences such as faith healing, glossolalia, and 
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possession are treated as phenomena which frequently express or lead to 
a religious experience. 

Parallel discussions of this subject can be found in Chapters 1-3, 17, 
and 18. 

For further information on the author, see page 860. 


FALL ee ee eee ere Care eee 


Schleiermacher (1965) very explicitly pronounced the importance to 
religion of the nonrational—to be distinguished from the irrational—if 
religion were not to become bland, uncreative, and desiccated. Otto, in 
The Idea of the Holy (1923), compared religion to a piece of cloth in 
which the nonrational, or religious experience, represented the warp and 
the rational the woof, both necessary if the cloth is to remain strong. Or, 
to introduce another figure, the nonrational is the engine of the ship while 
reason is the rudder. It is the emphasis on the rational that is at the same 
time one of the strengths of Western religion and its weakness. The 
latter is nowhere so apparent as in the highly intellectualized approach to 
religion found in many American liberal churches; or the stress on creed, 
dogma, and moralism found in the conservative churches. 

The counterweight to intellectualism in religion is religious experience, 
a perception usually accompanied by emotion or feeling. Since this field 
is controversial and my approach at variance with that of many students 
of religious behavior, I am venturing to give the rationale for my position 
and spell out what I see as an important emphasis in religion. I have 
elsewhere demonstrated the difficulty in achieving agreement on a defini- 
tion of “religion” (W. H. Clark, 1958a) and given my own definition of it 
(W. H. Clark, 1958b). By way of sharpening that definition and adapting 
it to the purposes of this chapter, I shall define “religious experience” as an 
immediate perception of the cosmic or transcendental accompanied by 
affect, the whole usually leading to changes in values and behavior related 
to the experience. In keeping with this definition, I shall present types of 
nonrational religious experiences that may be labeled mysticism, conver- 
sion, and esoteric. Following a review of available research on these 
subjects, I shall discuss the problem of securing research data on these 
highly subjective aspects of human existence. 


Mysticism 


It is hard to imagine any religious-act or experience that could not be 
called nonreligious when occurring in a nonreligious context—save one. 
This is the immediate perception of the ultimate, or when a man senses 
himself in the presence of the living God, knowing himself creature yet at 
the same time one with the Presence, and in this moment of terror and 
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joy, like Moses, taking the shoes from off his feet because he stands on 
holy ground. The universal testimony of the mystics is that mysticism is 
the most powerful and most intense, yet most captivating, experience 
known to human beings; it is the only aspect of religion that is unique. 
To them the experience is ineffable, one which they liken to a “new birth.” 

Plato tried to convey something of the radical nature of the mystic’s 
new perception in his allegory of the cave in the seventh book of The 
Republic. This is not to say that religion is nothing but mysticism. As a 
matter of fact, mysticism may be only a tiny proportion of an individual’s 
experience timewise, perhaps only thirty minutes of a man’s threescore 
years and ten (James, 1958; Lects. 16-17). Yet these thirty minutes can 
be so different from all the other moments of his life that they will in- 
fluence all his subsequent behavior and become a point of reference for 
all of his future career. 

Perhaps the clearest discussion of mysticism and the most useful defini- 
tion is found in Stace’s Mysticism and Philosophy (1960). As a student of 
comparative religion, Stace made an extensive study of the mysticism of 
all the important faiths both ancient and modern. His method was not 
rigorously social-scientific, for his approach hardly allowed this treatment. 
The approach was impressionistic and intuitive, but the result is im- 
portant and valuable to social scientists in its clear focus. From this study 
he derives what he calls the “universal core of mysticism,” the character- 
istics of which, in its most cogent form, are seven in number as follows: 
(a) a sense of unity felt either deeply within the self or through the 
external world; (4) a loss of the awareness of time and space; (c) a 
deeply felt positive mood of joy, blessedness, and peace; (d) a sense of the 
sacred and the holy; (e) a sense that one has been in immediate touch 
with objective and ultimate reality; (f) a definite tendency to explain the 
experience in terms of paradox; and (g) the claim by the mystic that 
his experience is ineffable. It can readily be seen that for the mystic to 
convey to the nonmystic what his experience is like is most difficult. A 
favorite figure used by the mystics is that it is like explaining sight to a 
man born blind. But that there is such a thing as a common, reliable 
mystical experience is significant in view of the fact that there is little or 
no contact between mystics and that each interprets his experience 
differently. We do not necessarily find that all mystics systematically dis- 
play all seven of these characteristics, but there is a tendency for their 
being found together; and every mystic who describes his experience is 
likely to give expression to at least two or three of these factors. 


Effects on Conduct 


What of the effect of mystical experience on conduct? The tone of most 
psychological judgments on mysticism was set for modern times by Leuba 
(1925), a lifelong student of the field. For him the typical mystic was a 
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woman, probably a hysteric deprived sexually and emotionally. He com- 
pares the ecstasy to the trance and drugged states and, though not wholly 
yet practically, relegates the business of mysticism to the realm of the ab- 
normal. Leuba uses a number of case studies to illustrate his points, though 
one may object to his conclusions on the basis of his selectivity. To a 
considerable degree Moller (1964) follows Leuba’s lead in seeing the 
influence of the female mystic as a most unwholesome one. His methods 
are historical, and again one may question whether his conclusions may 
not be due to subjective preference. The tendency of psychologists to find 
in mysticism a road to withdrawal is given more firm support by Spangler 
(1961), who compared the backgrounds of 25 mystics and 25 schizo- 
phrenics, with the finding that both groups came from backgrounds 
giving little security, and with both groups tending toward withdrawal 
and dependency. {Spilka-Werme, Ch. 12, deal with this possibility. 

But what of the opposite view that mysticism constitutes a road toward 
the coping with one’s problems and an extremely valuable asset to society? 
In his final chapter Stace (1960) speculates that mysticism may be the 
true source of ethics and morality, though he acknowledges that the case 
has not yet been proved. Ennis (1967) of the National Opinion Research 
Center makes the point that the need for variety, including ecstatic ex- 
pression, is native to all people and is probably “a major engine of social 
and cultural change.” He seems to agree with Stace’s position and lists 
the linking of ecstatic behavior with the quality of everyday life as a 
prime research topic. Perhaps the most extreme advocate for the practical 
value of mysticism is Huxley (1959, p. 306), who speaks of it as the 
“only method” yet discovered for “the radical and permanent transforma- 
tion of personality.” In her classic, Mysticism, Underhill (1955, Ch. 4), 
a mystic herself and an acknowledged partisan, also speaks of mysticism 
as a source of morality and intense activity, not passivity. 

How are we to resolve such contradictory attitudes? Doubtless the 
differences are partly semantic in nature, and a semantic analysis might 
be in order. Certain it is that, if we are content with single cases, one 
side may make out as good an argument for itself as can the other. Yet 
examination of single cases can be helpful as illustrations. Also if, fol- 
lowing Allport (1942), we prize the uniqueness of the individual, we 
may come to a closer understanding of the nature of mysticism through 
close analysis of cases, no matter which side they may support. I shall 
start by brief mention of a few well-known historical cases. 

It was after the encounter with the Holy as he stood before the burn- 
ing bush that there came to Moses the purpose and the power to lead the 
Israelites out of Egypt (Ex. 3 ff.). It was following a long illness that 
ecstatic experiences in the country inspired St. Francis of Assisi to desert 
wealth and ambition and begin his unique career (Sabatier, 1902). It 
was his famous mystical experience of November 23, 1654, which turned 
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the great mathematical genius Pascal (Bucke, 1961, pp. 225-228) toward 
an intense concern with religion. St. Teresa of Avila (1960) apparently 
was little more than a hysterical hypochondriac before her first vision at 
the age of 43 transformed her into one of the most effective administrators 
and reformers of her day. The ecstatic experience of Koestler (1954, pp. 
345-362) profoundly changed his attitude toward communism. 

Cases of a less eminent though more clinical type can be illustrated by 
the first case presented in Standal and Corsini’s Critical Incidents in 
Psychotherapy (1959), the account of a psychopathic and incorrigible 
criminal strangely and unaccountably reformed by a moment of ecstasy 
in the prison yard, an experience understood by neither the therapist nor 
the subject, who, nevertheless, compared it to the experience of St. Paul 
on the Damascus road (Acts 9:1-22). An example of the most effective 
piece of therapy in an extensive research project reported by Rogers and 
Dymond (1954) is the “case of Mrs. Oak.” Again the therapist does not 
understand the mechanics of what is going on, but with little reference 
to her problems after the first few interviews, Mrs. Oak presents a series 
of symbolically expressed experiences in which she produces language 
very comparable to that characteristic of mystics. Months later she termi- 
nates the interviews by returning to her problems, her mind made up and 
the problems apparently solved. It is the study of cases like these that is 
so essential for understanding and clues to the role of religious experience 
in the individual person, not only for the understanding of the unique 
person but for wider generalizations as well. 

As I have noted above, the study of the individual and his religious 
experience may become possible through the availability of personal docu- 
ments, as Teresa’s Autobiography, Augustine’s Confessions, or even thinly 
veiled autobiographical fiction, as Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. If one im- 
poses on these documents certain types of regularities, the study may pass 
the test of sound scientific research, as pointed out by Dollard (1935) and 
Allport (1942). 

The only general study of the types and conditions of mystical ex- 
periences—if we except the studies of Maslow (1962, 1964) of peak- 
experiences—is not the product of a social scientist but of a novelist who 
wished to procure more exact information on ecstasies, of which she had 
written in one of her novels. In her work Ecstasy, Laski (1961) relates 
that she started out with 60 questionnaires from professional friends 
answering questions about any ecstasies they might have experienced 
and matters concerning creative inspiration. She then supplemented these 
with an analysis of 24 documents of personal ecstatic experience of reli- 
gious personages and 30 literary descriptions of ecstasies, not necessarily 
of an autobiographical nature.,Finally, she procured more descriptions of 
ecstasies from children, though she principally used the first three cate- 
gories for her analysis and discussion. She found ecstasies much more com- 
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mon than she had thought they would be, though one of the defects of her 
study is that her tables do not make all the information one would like 
readily available, such as the number of literary examples used and the 
proportion of those answering the questionnaire who reported ecstasy. 
Not all of the ecstasies would be classified as mystical, though many were, 
and the others showed family resemblances. The book is a beautiful 
example of how a person untrained in scientific-research methods 
may nevertheless produce a systematic and useful study of the religious 
consciousness. 

Another interesting study includes mystical experiences, though not 
nearly so systematically as does the Laski work. A questionnaire was sent 
to 320 convents in France by Bro (1964). He received 1,827 replies, and 
a selection of excerpts from the answers are presented in his book. The 
questionnaire inquired about aspects of the nuns’ religious lives. The 
reader gets the impression that the selections were made as much with 
the purpose of edification as for the giving of information. As it is, the 
replies range from descriptions of simple piety to profound mysticism and 
demonstrate the seriousness with which these women take their religion. 
[See Becker, Ch. 10, on Bergson’s mysticism. | 


Drug-Induced 


It is obvious that the scientific study of mysticism is difficult, despite its 
importance. However, superlative instruments for the study of religious 
experience have come to the attention of the public in psychedelic drugs, 
such as mescaline, psilocybin, and lysergic acid diethylamide-25, or LSD. 
Like all drugs that are effective and powerful, the psychedelics are 
dangerous when improperly used. 

It is common knowledge that drugs have been used in the ceremonies 
of certain religious bodies both in the United States and abroad. Prob- 
ably best known are the activities of the Native American Church with 
adherents variously estimated from 30,000 to 250,000 in number, and scat- 
tered among all the chief American Indian tribes (DeBold and Leaf, 
1967, p. 104; Slotkin, 1956). Anthropologists who have studied the peyote 
religion (Aberle, 1966; Slotkin, 1956) report not only dignified ceremonies 
but much good with little or no observable harm from the practices. 
Peyote is obtained from the cactus plant, and its active principle is mesca- 
line. 

But there are those who deny that the transcendental experience re- 
leased by the psychedelic drugs is true religion. Zaehner (1957)—who 
tried it himself, with results contradicting Huxley’s (1963)—is one of these. 
But Pahnke (1963), in an admirably well-designed and careful experiment 
(one of the very few experimental investigations of religious experience 
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ever performed), conclusively demonstrated that psilocybin, under certain 
conditions and with certain subjects, has a strong tendency to release 
mystical experience. Ten theological students, matched with a control 
group, were given psilocybin and all 20 sent to the same Good Friday 
service. The controls were given a placebo under double-blind conditions. 
Nine criteria, mostly based on Stace, were set up for the mystical ex- 
perience. Nine of the experimental subjects following the service reported 
clear indications of having had a mystical experience, while only one of 
the controls did likewise, and he to a very mild degree. The significance 
of the difference between the two groups was at about the .001 level of 
confidence, a much higher level of certainty than that arrived at in most 
psychological experiments. At a six-month follow-up period the difference 
between the groups was still very clear, with those who had taken the 
drug reporting an increased measure of personal benefit and an involve- 
ment with the affairs of the world in such a way as to give their lives 
increased meaning, a finding at variance with current popular expecta- 
tions. 

One of the most authoritative volumes in the field is edited by Abram- 
son (1967). It is composed of reports of American and European experts 
who have been actively studying the use of LSD and psilocybin in many 
fields of usefulness, particularly in psychotherapy. Again and again (e.g., 
pps 391, 3438, 0419; 462-463,0482, °501=502,561 f.) mystical experience, 
variously referred to as “transcendental” or “psychedelic,” is linked to 
success in therapeutic procedures. This is not to say that success was 
always linked with the transcendental or that there was no backsliding. 
But failures are to be found in the more normal types of religion too, 
while the successes, given a mystical experience, are only what might have 
been predicted from a knowledge of the nature of the phenomena. In 
other words, experiments with the psychedelic drugs would seem to 
strengthen the position of those who hold that mysticism, however trig- 
gered, is an active and wholesome principle in life rather than one leading 
to withdrawal and passivity. However, for good results there seems to be 
some need for a discipline, an institution, or perhaps a “guide” to direct 
and structure the experience into the demands of everyday living. With 
respect to the peyote religion, the appearance is that the peyote stimulates 
the experience which opens the individual to new opportunities, insights, 
and ways of living, while the church teaches social responsibility, which 
directs and structures the “new life” (Aberle, 1966; Slotkin, 1956). An 
armed robber I have studied very carefully was given psilocybin while 
in prison (Leary & Clark, 1963). “Previously,” he told me, “I had never 
known what it was to feel a twinge of conscience.” Following a vision of 
Christ, in which he participated realistically in the Crucifixion, he said, 
“I looked out of the window and all my life came before my eyes and I 
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said, ‘What a waste!’” Important in the convict’s own rehabilitation was 
a group he helped form to rehabilitate others. He needed his experience, 
his insight, and its expression in the activities of this group. 

But there is a side other than the beneficial with respect to religious 
experience, and the discussion of the psychedelic drugs is a good spring- 
board at this point. When supervision of the drug experience is poor, 
subjects may experience the demonic and destructive aspects of their 
personalities, which may lead to panic and very occasionally, though not 
typically, to violence. In the observance of some 150 psychedelic “trips” I 
have seen a small proportion of these undesirable eventualities, but con- 
ditions were such that all were absorbed finally by the subject, sometimes 
with great benefit and only incidental harm, if any. In following up some 
200 cases, some very thoroughly, I have come across none where I felt 
permanent physical or psychological damage had resulted. None regretted 
taking the drug, though a few said they would not take it again. However, 
I have heard, at second hand, of some cases where extended hospitaliza- 
tion resulted, though clear mishandling of the patient by inexperienced 
physicians was frequently obvious. 

The invention of the figure of the Devil is indication enough that not 
all experience of a religious depth is necessarily wholesome. One of the 
virtues of Stark’s (1965) study of religious experiences is that it reports 
“diabolic” experiences along with the religious. In most of these cases 
the individuals recognized what appeared to them as evil and fought 
against it. But there is a more subtle kind of evil—that which the indi- 
vidual delights in and self-consciously promotes. A good example of this 
type of person is described in Masters and Houston (1966) in their chapter 
on religion. The person described here, a university professor and thera- 
pist, actually took delight in confusing his students and influencing them 
toward disintegration and evil—at least until, in middle age, several 
sessions with psychedelic drugs led him to a complete reversal and re- 
habilitation. (For wider discussion of the topic of drugs and religion, 
see W. H. Clark, 1967, 1968, 1969.) 

One of the truths about mysticism that the psychedelics have helped 
us demonstrate is the fact that it constitutes a form of consciousness so 
different from ordinary waking consciousness that it can neither be under- 
stood nor described to one who never has experienced it. James (1958, p. 
298) commented on this fact after his self-experiment with nitrous oxide. 
Thus we can understand the traditional frustration of the mystic as he 
tries to communicate his experience. 

Empirical support for the uniqueness of the mystical consciousness is 
found in an experiment reported by Clark and Raskin (1967) to the 
American Psychological Association. In varying dosages LSD was ad- 
ministered to eight normal subjects of high intelligence. On a 10-month 


TABLE 1 
SUBJECTIVE RATINGS OF FEELINGS BY SUBJECTS 
WITH VARYING DOSES OF LSD ON 9-TO-11-MONTH FOLLOW-UP 


Subjects and dosage 
in mcgr. per en 


Mc. Averag 
5 0 ; 5 2 - i 25 ‘ 25| .625 = of total 
1. Timelessness 
2. Spacelessness 3.19 
3. Unity and loss of self 3.89 
4. Unity with objects and 
growing things 0 4 4 0 1 2.00 
5. Unity with people 4 2 4.3 4 4.3 3.66 
6. Ultimate reality ) ) 5 3 3 3.45 
7. Blessedness and peace i) 3 5 2.0 |9 3.99 
8. The holy and divine B) 4 4.7 3 4.3 3.92 
9. Paradoxicality 5 0 5 3 0 2.95 
10. Ineffability 2 3 5 3 5 3.45 
1]. Fear and terror 5 3 3 2. Cail 3.23 
12. Mystery 5 ) 5 4 1 3.81 
13. Joy 5 Z 5 2) 5 3.29 
14. Sense of dying 0 wix0 5 2.3 °|0 199 
15. Rebirth 1 0 5 1 5 2.66 
16. Presence of God 5 0 5 3 5 2.75 
17. Esthetic experience 5 3 oF 4 ) 4.00 
18. Color intense 5 4 5 1 if 3.20 
19. Music moving ) 5) ) O15 3.50 
20. Significance of experience | 5 ) 5 3 5 4.22 


Average of total 


5) 3 
fais [2.70] 423| 2.03] 4.70] 1.70] 2.0] 3.3] 


Scale: 0 = normal state of mind; | = slightly above normal; 2 = clearly above normal; 
3 = markedly and intensely above normal; 4 = exceedingly intense; 5 = beyond anything 
ever experienced or imagined. 
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FIGURE 1. Intensity of subjective religious experience reported following use of LSD. 
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follow-up they were asked to rate their experiences as compared to normal 
consciousness on 20 parameters, mostly of a mystical nature as indicated 
in Table 1. The most used category, comprising nearly a third of the rat- 
ings, was the extreme one. It is unlikely that a person could easily com- 
municate experiences he categorized as “beyond anything ever experienced 
or imagined.” Research with the psychedelics makes it easier for the 
scientist to understand what James was speaking about. 


Conversion 


When the term “religious experience” is used, the idea that sponta- 
neously rises in the minds of most people is that of conversion. Probably 
more has been written on this subject by social scientists and others, with 
more discussions of a controversial nature, than on any other religious sub- 
ject in modern times. 

The line between mysticism and conversion is hard to draw for the 
reason that mystical perception or rebirth will bring conversion along 
with it. If every individual has the latent possibility of mysticism within 
him—like the perception of beauty, and as I believe he has—there is al- 
ways the chance that a conversion experience may activate this capacity. 
One difference to note is that mystical experience is more apt to be soli- 
tary, conversion to be influenced by the social context. The fact that 
Stace (1960) was able to identify a “universal core” of mysticism inde- 
pendent of century or faith, suggests that inherent forces more than 
social influences govern mystical experience. The reverse seems to be 
true with what ordinarily is recognized as conversion. 

Those who wish to probe deeply the secrets of the converted life will 
do well not to neglect the writings of the great evangelists of the past. 
One of these may have possessed the greatest mind America has produced, 
Jonathan Edwards, who not only participated in but keenly observed the 
fruits of the Great Awakening, analyzed in his Treatise Concerning Re- 
ligious Affections (1844). 

Conversion may be thought of as a sharp and sudden break with a 
person’s past ideas, attitudes, values, or behavior, more generally all four 
of these, accompanied by intense feeling. It is probable that the latter is 
an important element in the personality change, which may have some 
of its roots in the chemistry and neurology of the body, as researches with 
the psychedelic drugs suggest and which is the view of William Sargant 
(1961), whose theories I will consider later. In general, it may be said 
that the mechanism of religious conversion is similar to if not identical 
with any other type of conversion—save in one respect. When it involves 
mystical vision, characteristically—one could almost say always—it is 
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recognized by the participant as religious. I am not prepared at this point 
to propose that only when the conversion has a clear mystical or ecstatic 
core is it truly religious, but I am disposed in that direction. Changes of 
a significant nature which occur over a period of time are often termed 
“sradual” conversion (E. T. Clark, 1929). Also, sudden conversions can 
be shown to have their gradual aspects as well. In this chapter, however, 
the term “conversion” will be limited to a discussion of the sudden variety 
without modifications. 

E. T. Clark’s work, in point of number of individuals surveyed, may 
be the most extensive study of conversion ever made. But modern scholars 
would criticize his sampling methods. His subjects were practically all 
middle-class college students at a time when conversion had pretty much 
gone out of favor. In this population he showed that only a small propor- 
tion reported sudden conversion. 

Early studies of conversion had their origin with G. Stanley Hall (1904), 
who shocked a Boston audience in 1881 by suggesting adolescence as the 
typical age for conversion. An early and important empirical study of 
conversion is found in Starbuck’s pioneering volume, The Psychology of 
Religion (1912). Data were secured through the circulation of question- 
naires, mostly in colleges and churches. Though it is hard to find exact 
percentages in his tables, it is clear that in his day conversion was far 
more important, as indicated by the fact that half his volume is de- 
voted to this subject. It is worth reading even today for its illustrations 
and insights, though sampling procedures were elementary. James’s 
Varieties (1958, Lects. 8-10) on conversion is equally worth reading for 
the wealth of case material and the pregnancy and liveliness of his dis- 
cussions. 

E. T. Clark (1929) and Allport (1948) found that only about 7 percent 
of the college population had experienced sudden conversion. These au- 
thorities find adolescence as the “natural” time for conversions. However, 
it appears that how one defines “conversion” may modify this conclusion. 
Jung (1933) finds that middle age and after are the prime years for reli- 
gious decision and growth. His view receives at least some qualified sup- 
port from Fuerst (1966), who questioned 75 subjects over 50 years of age 
and reported that “turning points” in general may occur at any age. A 
study of Moral Re-Armament (W. H. Clark, 1951) indicates that those 
converted by this movement around the 1920’s were, for the most part, 
college students, partly because of the interests of its leader, Dr. Frank 
Buchman. But some were older. Alcoholics Anonymous (1941), a by- 
product of Buchmanism, often mediates conversion as ari effective way of 
combating alcoholism. AA members tend to be middle-aged people. 

What are the personality characteristics of sudden converts? Coe (1900) 
was perhaps the first to ask this question. In a population of 77 he found 
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24 converts. They proved to be both more suggestible and more emotional 
than the others. His findings are at least not contradicted by Kildahl 
(1957, 1965), who found 20 sudden converts in theological school both 
slightly less intelligent and somewhat more hysteric than 20 matched grad- 
ual awakeners. Roberts (1965) studied 43 theological students along 
several dimensions and found that those who had been suddenly converted 
in the direction of their parents’ faith had higher MMPI scores for neurot- 
icism. But in a more sophisticated study of 347 theological students which 
tested other hypotheses as well, Stanley (1964) appears to contradict 
Roberts with the finding of a slight negative correlation between sudden 
conversion and neuroticism. Harms (1962) discussed ethical and psycho- 
logical implications of conversion. 

There have been many studies that in one way or another have described 
or demonstrated the importance of evangelistic and social pressures as 
factors in conversion (W. H. Clark, 1951, 1958b; Eister, 1950; Lofland, 
1966; McLoughlin, 1959, 1960; Stark, 1965, 1966; Zetterberg, 1952). Most 
psychologists and religious educators express a preference for changes that 
come about by a more orderly and gradual process than that mediated by 
conversion. There seems to be some evidence that sudden changes go 
deeper and are more durable than the slower variety. Doubtless, if this 
is so, the phenomenon owes something to a change in perception and the 
fact that this change is accompanied by emotion. Freud somewhere re- 
marks on the fact that complexes acquired through emotional experiences 
can be removed only by an outpouring of emotion of equal intensity. 
I have proposed the concept of “conversion shock” to describe the process 
(W. H. Clark, 1958b, pp. 211-216). But a theorist has come along who, 
whatever may be his shortcomings, has written the most suggestive and 
imaginative book on the subject since William James. 

The theorist is William Sargant, an English psychiatrist, and the book 
is his Battle for the Mind (1961). The book starts, for most religious 
readers, with unpromising references to Pavlov’s studies in the sudden 
temperamental changes in dogs subjected to fright, then on to the treat- 
ment of war neuroses and to brainwashing. From here he shows striking 
parallels with the techniques of John Wesley and other evangelists in 
the arousal of fear and production of exhaustion, thus raising the level 
of suggestibility. In this state of mind the subject, unfortunately, becomes 
amenable not only to religious and benevolent suggestion but to diabolic 
as well. Yet on the whole Sargant sees evangelism as a power for good. 
He illuminates his volume with his own observation of snake-handling 
cults in Southern rural communities. His theories are supported in 
general by other authors (J. A. C. Brown, 1963; Meerloo, 1956; Winder- 
miller, 1960). . 

The weakness of Sargant is that his theories constitute a somewhat 
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oversimplified Procrustean bed, which he applies to all similar situations 
under study. He has a flair for the dramatic, which makes his book 
readable but also leads to overemphasis. Also, he seems to have little 
sensitivity for the highly original, perceptive, individual mystical con- 
sciousness, which I have emphasized as being of such great importance in 
religious experience. He emphasizes the manipulative aspects of conver- 
sion and the consequent importance of the integrity of the evangelist. 
But he gives us fresh clues to the mechanism of social and evangelistic 
pressures in conversion and therefore some lively hypotheses for further 
study in social aspects of religious experience. His method is not at all 
statistical but intuitive and illustrative. This will explain why, however 
brilliant and illuminating, his book may be brought under criticism by 
the strict social scientist. 

There remains but a minor aspect of religious conversion to be dis- 
cussed that touches on religious experience tangentially. This is the area 
of conversion to a church or religious faith other than one’s own. Solomon 
(1965) has collated requirements for conversion in this sense to the 
religions of the world. Gordon (1967) has prepared a study of 45 men and 
women who changed their religion. He found that 58 percent changed 
because of reasons of convenience, mostly marriage; only 31 percent were 
classed as “authentic” converts, which means that some measure of re- 
ligious experience initiated or ratified the change; 11 percent were some- 
where between, classed as “marginal.” While many of the converts became 
Jewish, the study includes cases of conversion to the Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, and Greek Orthodox faiths. The method is chiefly that of 
interview and case study. The work is sympathetic, understanding, and 
instructive. [See also Chs. 9, 17, and 18 for supplementary discussions 
on conversion. | 


Esoteric Experiences 


I now come to studies of experiences of an undoubted religious but 
more unusual, some would say esoteric, nature. The first of these is faith 


healing. 


Faith Healing 


Those who claim to have been healed by faith invariably speak of the 
spiritual experience, which is often looked on as of more value than the 
physical aspect of the healing process. This is one of: the chief points 
made in Weatherhead’s full-length appreciative yet critical study (1951). 
Frank (1961), in another full-length study, compares faith healing to 
psychotherapy, pointing out similarities to conversion and brainwashing. 
He sees an initial intense disorganizing, excitatory state which paves 
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the way for a new reorganization of attitudes, followed by new informa- 
tion regarding oneself or a new way of conceptualizing what one already 
knows about oneself. This finally results in behavioral change. The 
treatment is thoroughly scholarly. Kew (1961) also comments favorably 
on spiritual healing as similar to group therapy and describes the healing 
service. 

But this is a controversial area, and Hoffman (1956) reports a high 
incidence of deaths from cancer among Christian Scientists. Wardwell 
(1965) has also written critically of Christian Science healing. Sleeper 
(1966) presented a rejoinder to Wardwell. 

Recently a publisher issued the autobiography of a husband and wife 
(Worrall & Worrall, 1965), both of whom seem to possess what they call 
the “gift of healing,” which they have exercised in connection with two 
Baltimore churches. The appearance is that there are individuals gifted 
in this respect who have had a number of otherwise inexplicable cures to 
their credit. Though the percentage is small, as Weatherhead (1951) 
points out, there are authentic cures attested to at Lourdes. I myself have 
investigated the case of a young woman with a month’s bleeding, prob- 
ably cancerous, cured by a faith healer within hours. She looks on the 
event as a spiritual experience, and her family reports a distinct improve- 
ment in her disposition since the healing. This occurred over 10 years 
ago and she is still in good health. 

Most of these faith cures, being episodic in nature, can be explained away 
by the rigorously skeptical scientific mind as being nothing more than the 
result either of chance or suggestion in which the faith or experiential 
element is at best simply a facilitating or consequential factor. That there 
may be a more elusive but yet substantial dimension with which the 
researcher in religious experience will have to cope is suggested by un- 
usual yet rigorous experiments reported by Bernard Grad (1965, 1966), a 
biochemist on the faculty of McGill University Medical School. These 
experiments showed statistically detectable growth in plants as the result 
of the application of water in bottles held in the hands of a faith healer; 
also the hastening of the healing of measured wounds inflicted on mice 
in cages held in the hands of the same healer. In both cases laboratory 
personnel served as controls under carefully regulated double-blind con- 


ditions. 


Glossolalia 


Another expression of religious experience is glossolalia, or “speaking 
in tongues,” a phenomenon not confined to the Christian religion (Car- 
lyle, 1956). This also is a controversial area involving scholars and religious 
personnel gn both sides, though rigorous studies of the practice are not 
as plentiful as words. Among studies showing varying degrees of approval 
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of the movement are those of Martin (1960), Kelsey (1964), and Kiev 
(1964). Vivier (1960) found participants to come from more unstable 
homes and to be more unstable and anxious when measured on the Cat- 
tell 16 P.F. Test. Wood (1961) compared 25 members of a Pentecostal 
Holiness church with non-Pentecostal Southern Baptists and some Metho- 
dists from a similar cultural environment though lower socioeconomic 
class, using chiefly Rorschach protocols as the basis for his study. These 
suggested greater defense against anxiety among glossolaliacs. However, 
Wood believes that the practice may lead to a permanent integration of 
personality. He notes that Pentecostalism tends to attract persons who are 
uncertain, threatened, and inadequately organized, with strong motiva- 
tion to reach a satisfactory state of interpersonal relatedness and personal 
integrity. Furthermore, he finds some evidence, through comparisons of 
recent members with those of long standing, that this growth takes place. 

Several years ago controversy in the Episcopal Diocese of California led 
Bishop James A. Pike to appoint a commission to study the matter. The 
preliminary report of the commission was made public (Diocese of 
California, 1963) and was chiefly though not wholly unfavorable. As a 
result, Pike (1963) issued a pastoral letter forbidding services of tongue- 
speaking in churches of the diocese. In a scholarly article Sadler (1964) 
urged the commission (a) to review thoroughly the entire literature of 
anthropology on possession as well as to secure more data as to the ex- 
pression of current phenomena, and (4) to keep in mind that it is not 
necessarily “dealing with the neurotic mind, but perhaps also with the 
creative, the positive aspect of the unconscious, the source of our artistic 
creativity” (p. 90). 

L. B. Brown (1967) studied through questionnaires speakers-in-tongues 
and nonspeakers attending a meeting to discuss the subject at a town in 
New Zealand. Despite the controversy, there seemed to be little difference 
between the two groups, though speakers tended to be below 25 in age. 
Lapsley and Simpson (1964) wrote two articles for Pastoral Psychology 
several months apart. The first was unsympathetic and critical in tone. 
The second, presumably written after the authors had had more time for 
study, was considerably more constructive and spoke of the “Neo-Pente- 
costal” groups attached to mainline churches with members displaying 
considerable intelligence and education. These participants, say the authors, 
are often hysteric in personality, and the activity seems to help them with 
their personality problems at least temporarily. 

What seems likely to be the most thorough modern study of glossolalia 
is in process at the University of Minnesota under the direction of the 
anthropologist, Gerlach, with field trips-in the vicinity and also in Latin 
America, and especially Haiti, where observation has been made not only 
of Pentecostal churches but also, for comparative purposes, of possession 
among the voodoo cults. In a preliminary report Gerlach and Hine (1967) 
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indicate that glossolalia is a different phenomenon from spirit possession. 
Contrary to popular opinion, they find that particularly in its modern 
form, or “Neo-Pentecostalism,” the movement has involved all social 
classes, including the highly educated, and definitely leaves its mark on 
values and behavior. Whatever the background of the Pentecostal, two 
distinguishing characteristics are “(a) enthusiastic ‘witnessing’ or recruit- 
ment activities, and (4) dedication to classically moral behavior—stop 
drinking, smoking, dancing, and often other forms of entertainment, 
take monogamy seriously, work hard for the Lord, pay your bills, give 
generously to the church, and study the Bible” (Gerlach & Hine, 1967, pp. 
7-8). Through industry Pentecostals improve their economic status and 
are in demand as good workers. 

In this latter respect Pentecostals are similar to other fundamentalist 
sects except that they emphasize the effortlessness of their behavior and 
the inner attitudes of “love, joy, peace, kindness, faithfulness, and self- 
control.” Behavioral changes and increased worldly goods are simply 
validations of the baptism of the Holy Spirit. An illuminating case study 
is presented by Mintz (1960) in the autobiography of a Puerto Rican cane 
worker as told to an anthropologist. Reared as a conventional Roman 
Catholic, the worker was converted to a Pentecostal church with dancing, 
glossolalia, and ecstasy, but also with favorable effects on his life. 

I might make the point that the inner fruits of Pentecostalism suggest 
aspects of the mystical consciousness. Perhaps speaking in tongues, an 
ecstatic expression, releases deep religious tendencies as do drugs, ecstatic 
dancing, sensory deprivation, music, nature, poetry, exhaustion, fasting, 
and other similar stimuli. However, there is no doubt that the forms of 
expression as well as the nature of the results are strongly conditioned by 
social environment. For example, the witnessing of glossolalia is a frequent 
prelude to its expression, while organization of membership into small 
groups constitutes a means whereby the work of the movement gets done. 
Thus native religious tendencies are not only released but also to some 
degree are manipulated. Taken as a whole, Pentecostalism is an expression 
of modern Western reaction against extreme rationalism and theological 
emphasis in religion in favor of feeling, the nonrational, and the ecstatic. 


Possession 


Another borderline phenomenon that is sometimes religious in nature 
and usually in some way related to religious experience is the state called 
“possession.” The expression harks back to former times when those in 
unusual states of mind were thought to have their bodies “possessed” by 
spirits either malevolent or benignant. Thus the New Testament speaks 
of those “possessed with devils” (e.g., Matt. 8:28); and in Huxley’s fas- 
cinating account, The Devils of Loudun (1952), the nuns at Loudun con- 
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ceived of themselves as possessed of demons. We find the concept today 
not only displayed by primitives but also by members of conservative 
churches. I have heard it suggested that “possession” explains certain 
forms of mental disorder as effectively as the most modern psychoanalytic 
theory. To outward observance the subject is either unconscious, in a 
state of trance, or perhaps in a state of ecstasy or other unusual state of 
consciousness. Glossolalia may be one of its features. These states have 
been likened to hypnosis (Ravenscroft, 1965), and the usual scientific 
explanation is that the individual is in some sort of dissociated state which 
allows his unconscious to take over. Sargant (1961) deals with the subject 
and probably would not dissent from this general interpretation. 

Particularly in the past, possession has been looked on somewhat con- 
descendingly by social scientists who consider the state something of a 
museum piece. This is the tendency of Alland (1962) in his study of a 
Negro revivalistic church, though he gives useful information about con- 
ditions that bring on the behavior, such as dancing and chanting, fasting, 
and strong suggestion. LaBarre (1962) presents an instructive study of 
a snake-handling cult with the biography of a cult leader and an attempt 
at psychological interpretation. Also, he makes the observation that cer- 
tain women showed large sexual components during ecstatic services, a 
commentary probably with much truth in it, but habitual among investi- 
gators with a psychoanalytic orientation. Voipio (1951) describes seven 
cases of women who delivered sermons in a trance. The study suggests a 
large measure of autosuggestion and the expression of hysterical aspects 
of the personalities. Unexplained segments of the behavior seemed related 
to mystical experience. 

The new generation of anthropologists and sociologists have made 
larger use of participant observation in their studies of possession and 
so have become more sensitive to the possible values of these states. Deren 
(1953) has given a vivid account of her visit to Haiti to study voodoo. 
In the course of this she participated in the rites and was surprised to 
find how powerful were the effects of the supposed possession. Eliade 
(1960, p. 77) makes the point that men often become shamans (priests 
or medicine men) through the results of possession. Frequently they have 
been ill in the past but, despite possession or perhaps through it, they have 
become well, then have “become shamans just because they succeeded in 
getting well.” Possession, then, often is an opportunity to give expression 
to deep-seated needs and urges in order to produce more effective integra- 
tion and perhaps even creativity. Textor (1962), who became a Buddhist 
priest in Thailand to enhance his understanding, presents a statistical 
method for the study of shamanism. The R. M. Bucke Memorial Society, 
based at McGill University Medical School, devoted its 1966 meeting to 
the study of trance and possession states (Prince, 1968). Here religious 
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scholars and social scientists concluded that the subject is worth study 
for the light that it throws both on Western concepts of therapy and on 
religion. 


The Problem of Research 


The temptation in research on religious experience, with its inevitable 
concentration on the mechanics of process, is to see in the mechanics 
the explanation of the experience. This is what is meant by reductionism. 
The social scientist is not a theologian, and in concentrating on his area 
of competence he may not be able to sense anything beyond it. Where 
does God come into the process? Just what is the Reality, hidden in the 
folds of the experience beyond his ken, that influences and cunningly be- 
comes entangled with the machinery itself? How can we tell the differ- 
ence between a hollow religious process forged out of self-deception or 
manipulated by a charlatan and what we term a “genuine religious ex- 
perience,” whatever that may mean? 

While the scientific student of religion may not be equipped to an- 
swer these subtle queries, he can nevertheless assist others. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them” (Matt. 7:20) is a principle advocated not only 
by Jesus but also by a most perceptive student of religious experience, 
William James. For example, we cannot but be prejudiced in favor of 
the godliness of an experience that produces in the subject humility, 
gentleness, and compassion as compared with one that seems to result 
merely in self-righteousness, dogmatism, and arrogance. The student of 
religious experience aims to trace the results of this experience with as 
much rigor as he can summon, consistent with the extreme complexity 
and richness of his subject matter. In doing so he makes his contribution 
not only to the body of human knowledge but to him who, in the search 
for the meaning of his existence, is compelled to speculate on the nature 
of the cosmos. 

Two examples follow of studies which seek this knowledge within the 
limited framework of empirical research. These illustrate how studies can 
be designed to supply relatively precise data that are appropriate to 
the objectives. It is no coincidence that both studies involve the psy- 
chedelic chemicals, since few precise, empirical studies in the difficult 
field of religious experience have been carried out without their agency. 


Drugs and Mysticism 


A study of Pahnke (1963) stemmed from the interest in the psychedelic 
drugs stimulated by the research of Leary and other faculty members at 
Harvard in the early 1960’s. Pahnke, who holds an M.D. from Harvard 
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Medical School and a B.D. from Harvard Divinity School, sought an 
answer to the questions: Does the use of drugs lead to true mystical ex- 
periences, or does it merely appear to do so? Are the drug experiences 
of an inferior, simulated variety that could offer few benefits and pose 
only dangers or do they result in genuine mysticism? If the latter, then 
the drugs might become valuable tools for gathering systematic and 
scientific information on mysticism. A minor question considered by 
Pahnke was: What are the effects of the experiences touched off by the 
drugs? Are they constructive or harmful? 

The first step in the study involved a search for criteria of mystical 
experience. An examination of the literature, including the seven features 
proposed by Stace (mentioned earlier in this chapter, p. 523), yielded a 
selection of nine characteristics. The eighth feature was transiency. The 
ninth criterion (“persisting positive changes in the subjects”), though 
not considered a criterion by all students of mysticism, was used to test 
whether the effects of the drug-induced experiences are beneficial. 

From a Protestant seminary, 20 volunteers were secured to act as 
subjects. They were told of the general plan of the experiment and its 
overall religious nature, but no mention was made of its specifically 
mystical aspects. In the weeks preceding the experiment each subject par- 
ticipated in five hours of preparation and screening, including psychologi- 
cal tests, medical history, physical examination, questionnaire evaluation 
of previous religious experience, intensive interview, and group inter- 
action. None had previously taken a psychedelic drug. The volunteers 
were divided into five groups of four on the basis of tests and compati- 
bility. Two leaders who had experienced the drugs were assigned to each 
group of four to instill confidence and trust, to give advice on relaxation 
under the drug, and to build the rapport necessary for guiding those under 
the experience. 

Double-blind conditions were used. This means that neither the ex- 
perimenter nor the subjects knew which drug was used; two subjects in 
each group of four received capsules containing 30 mg. of psilocybin, 
while one of the two leaders in each group received a capsule containing 
15 mg. The other 10 control subjects and the remaining leaders received 
identical capsules in appearance but containing 200 mg. of nicotinic acid, 
sufficient to give the subject a feeling of warmth but with no other effects. 
About an hour and a half after ingestion, when the effect of the psilocybin 
might be expected to be operating in all, the group of 30 attended a 
two and one-half hour Good Friday service in a private chapel. The 
whole process up to the end of the service was carried: out in a spirit of 
religious expectancy and reverence but with no differentiation made 
between experimental subjects who had received psilocybin and their 
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experimental controls. Because of the double-blind situation, a differentia- 
tion either conscious or unconscious was impossible from suggestion. 

After the service, when each subject felt ready, he described his ex- 
perience using a tape recorder. The next day he wrote a description of it. 
Within a week each one was asked to answer a questionnaire of 147 
items and rate various aspects of his experience. The items were ad- 
ministered orally by the experimenter. Six months later the same general 
procedure was repeated. 

The taped interviews were reduced to written form and three judges, 
trained to evaluate the phenomenology of mysticism, were asked to rate 
the intensity of the described experiences. None had knowledge of the 
experiment. All references to names or drugs were edited from the 
written protocols. 

It was found that the three judges, by rank correlation method, agreed 
with a correlation of .80. It was calculated that there was less than one 
chance in a thousand that this correlation could have been achieved 
through chance factors. Also, content analyses were carried out on the 
written accounts of the experiences. All of the data were subjected to 
statistical analyses after the code identifying subjects as experimentals 
or controls was broken following the six-month period. All preliminary 
analyses were made before the code was used to separate the two groups. 

All experimentals but one reported varying intensities of mystical 
experience, the one exception being a student who with some deliberation 
resisted religious experience and, seemingly as a consequence, had a very 
frightening and disagreeable time. Among the controls only one subject 
had a mystical experience at all and he a mild one. For both the early 
analyses and the six-month follow-up, distinctions were clear with a 
statistical level of confidence on subcategories ranging from .055 to .001. 
On the whole, the chances that the distinction between experimental 
groups and controls might have come about through chance was less than 
one in a thousand. The experimenter (Pahnke, 1963) concluded: 


Under the conditions of this experiment, those subjects who 
received psilocybin experienced phenomena which were indis- 
tinguishable from, if not identical with, certain categories 
defined by our typology of mysticism [p. 233]. 


And in connection with the question of lasting benefit or harm: 


Mystics have generally reported life-enhancing and enriching 
effects from their experiences. . .. The evidence presented . . . 
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indicated that over a short follow-up of six months, such claims 
seemed to be true [p. 236]. [See Dittes, Ch. 9, on Pahnke’s 
experiment. | 


LSD and the Nonrational Consciousness 


Clark and Raskin (1967) carried out a study with several questions 
in mind but chiefly: What is the relationship between dosage and the 
intensity of religious experience? For if the two are closely and positively 
related, then we may suspect that LSD is the cause of religious experience, 
which then becomes largely chemical in its origins. But if this relationship 
is loose and general, then, though the action of the drug is obviously of 
importance, we can relegate its agency to a somewhat minor role (as 
initiating but not sustaining the experience). 

The study was carried out on eight normal volunteers who ingested 
varying doses of LSD daily from 4 to 16 days in a hospital setting but 
mitigated with flowers, music to the taste of the subjects, and homelike 
surroundings in part furnished by the subjects themselves. That it was a 
part of a larger study restricted techniques to some degree. Behavior was 
carefully observed by the experimenters, and the subjects’ reactions were 
monitored each day by a questionnaire composed largely of religious and 
closely associated items. Ten months later the questionnaire was again 
administered in a personal interview. The subjects were asked to compare 
their LSD experiences with their normal consciousness on a scale ranging 
from “no different from normal” to “beyond anything ever experienced 
or imagined.” Results on the estheticoreligious parameters of the question- 
naire obtained in the 10-month interview are presented in Table 1 (p. 529). 

An inspection of this table will indicate that although the higher 
dosages are associated with somewhat more intense experiences, results 
seem highly individual, and no close relationship between intensity and 
dosage can be found in this study. For example, the subject reporting the 
most intense experience was on one of the lower, though not the lowest, 
dosage. Thus it would seem that more important than the drug as a cause 
of the experience was the subject’s inner nature, which was aroused at a 
very deep level. Hence we might see the drug playing a part analogous 
to the trigger in a gun or the chemical developer of a photograph. It is 
like organ music, an awesome scene of natural beauty, sensory depriva- 
tion, fasting, a fine sermon, or a service of liturgical splendor, all of which 
may trigger profound religious experience, but only if the capacity is 
there and the individual is otherwise ready. 

But sometimes insights and meanings appear in a study not specifi- 
cally aimed at in the beginning. A more significant understanding emerged 
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when the investigators inspected the table and noticed the high propor- 
tion of 5’s, the most extreme category. The mystics traditionally have 
spoken of the difficulty they have had in making themselves understood 
except to those who themselves have enjoyed the mystical vision. We 
have seen that James, after his selfexperiment with nitrous oxide, spoke 
of types of consciousness entirely different from our normal waking 
consciousness. A striking feature of Figure 1, which summarizes the rat- 
ings, is the fact that nearly one third fall into the category representing 
“beyond anything ever experienced or imagined,” which is the mode of 
the distribution. In normal distributions one expects the mode to fall 
somewhere in the middle, with extreme categories holding very few cases. 
Since the religious items on the questionnaire emphasized ecstatic and 
mystical parameters of religion, it struck the investigators that in this 
study there was evidence of the differentness and uniqueness of the 
deeply religious consciousness. The data and the figure suggest two 
modes of consciousness, the normal and the religious. Consequently, the 
study implies a possible psychological basis for the stoning of the prophets 
and the persecution of many of the mystics. Furthermore, on the con- 
temporary scene, it helps to explain the communication gap that stands 
between the hippies and their critics. The study points toward the 
central issue in all such cases as the problem of communication. 

The investigation, of course, is exploratory and preliminary in nature, 
a pilot study, and therefore not as rigorous as the Pahnke experiment. 
But, like the latter, it illustrates how subjective religious experience may 
be measured with some precision, and in such a way as to throw useful 
light on problems concerning the religious consciousness. 
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which still repays study. A good deal of the book is given over to empiri- 
cal studies on conversion. 


Stark, R. A taxonomy of religious experience. Journal for the Scientific 
Study of Religion, 1965, 5, 97-116. 
Though not all students will agree with Stark’s categories, the study 
is an empirically based attempt to classify religious experience. 


Underhill, E. Mysticism: A study in the nature of and development of 
man’s spiritual consciousness. New York: Meridian, 1955. 


This well-known and sympathetic account of mysticism by a modern 
mystic is another volume to be consulted by the student of the mystical 
consciousness. The book is well supplied by illustrative quotations from 
classical mystics. 


Chapter 16: 


RELIGIOUS PRACTICES 


Davi O. Moserc, Marquette University 
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The religious life of any people i 1s profoundly social. Even the personal 
experiences discussed by Clark in the preceding chapter are shaped to a 
degree by the traditions and expectations of one’s religious culture. It is 
appropriate, therefore, that one of the dimensions of religion, religious 
practices, be discussed in the context of the organized church, a major 
social institution of America. 

The author, whose area of special interest 1s the sociology of American 
religion, draws on the massive literature of his discipline to show the 
relative impact of the church in shaping the style of religious expression. 
An intimate connection prevails between the dominant American religion 
and the forms of private and public worship that characterize various 
groups of people. The process of joining, attending, and supporting a 
church or synagogue can have profound implications for the religious 
development of a person. Unfortunately, there is very little research that 
assesses this impact. Seldom does one find studies where the church or 
synagogue are studied as the independent variable. 

There is also another point of interest in this chapter. The current 
revolutionary change in the emphases and sensitivities of local congrega- 
tions promises new forms of religious expression. As these new forms ap- 
pear, one naturally wonders to what extent the traditional expressions of 
religious piety will be discarded. Are these practices now in decline? 

What follows 1s an attempt to answer these questions by presenting 
what the available studies say as to the current status and trends of trad1- 
tional religious practices. The chapter summarizes what has been reported 
as to the degree to which a person’s private and public religious practices 
are being influenced by his social mitieu—his religious institution, his peer 
group or community, and what he learns through the mass media. This 
chapter, not a critical review, presents a valuable compendium of a broad 


range of sociological studies. 
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Attention is also given to the very limited amount of research on the 
religious practices of families. These practices, important because they 
tend to persist over time, are viewed also in relation to problems posed by 
religious intermarriages. 

Additional information on the religious practices of children, adolescents, 
students, and older adults can be found in Chapters 17-20. 

For further information on the author, see page 872. 
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Religious practices may be defined as those things people do in the 
external expression of their religion. Most of them are deeds which are 
conventionally labeled as religious rituals or devotional exercises. In this 
chapter attention will focus upon private devotional practices, family 
religion, church participation, and variations and trends in religious prac- 
tices. Implications for religious development and religious education will 
be presented both implicitly and explicitly in the discussion throughout 
the chapter. 

The implicit definition of science that is used here does not limit 
scientific research to sophisticated statistical analyses. Case studies, experi- 
ments, experimental designs, and surveys of communities, churches, and 
groups all have their place within its scope, just as each has limitations 
and needs the corrective influence of other approaches. Data from ques- 
tionnaires and interviews head the list of sources (Klausner, 1964), but 
ofhcial and unofficial records, personal documents, participant observers, 
observing participants, direct observation, and various unobtrusive mea- 
sures (Webb, Campbell, Schwartz, & Sechrest, 1966) all share a part in 
religious research. 

A wide divergence of definitions of what is and is not “religious” is 
found in the social and behavioral sciences as well as in the philosophical, 
humanistic, and theological disciplines. The dimensions of religious com- 
mitment or “religiosity” developed by Glock (1962) make a significant 
contribution to scientific research on religion, but they do not settle the 
basic question of which of a person’s practices, beliefs, feelings, knowledge, 
and consequential behavior are “religious.” Through interviews with 
only 142 ministers, rabbis, and priests, Shand (1953) gleaned over 2,400 
ideas of what it means to be “religious.” These ideas were classified by 
judges into 180 distinctly different conceptions and subjected to factor 
analysis, which identified five basically different orientations. 

Most personal religious practices are related, directly or indirectly, to 
institutional and group experiences. Private prayer, for example, is a prod- 
uct of prior conditioning during the socialization of the individual. It 
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reflects family influences, experiences in church or synagogue, and the 
generally favorable orientation of the American culture toward prayer, as 
reflected in such popular slogans as “The family that prays together stays 
together.” The dividing line between “personal” and “public” or “institu- 
tional” religious behavior reflects analytical practice more than reality, 
which is a complex whole. Institutional activities are always the activities 
of persons playing their various social roles, and thus they deserve atten- 
tion in any discussion of the religious practices of people. 

A dividing line between “private” and “public” religious practices is, 
like any other analytical distinction, a highly arbitrary one. Sometimes 
participation in mass religious meetings seems a private activity, as when 
a person attends a Billy Graham Crusade without friends in the anonymity 
that prevails in the midst of strangers. Listening to religious radio or 
television broadcasts as well as reading the Bible or other religious litera- 
ture similarly is most often a private devotional experience, yet it is very 
publicly directed. For some persons participation in worship in the midst 
of a large congregation, a public situation, is a highly private and personal 
act of dedication to God. To a degree, in other words, the division between 
public and private religious practices is an artificial construct; the dis- 
tinction may also be seen as basically a sociopsychological one that is 
internal to the individual rather than as a strictly empirical fact. Family 
religious practices, the third major category of this chapter’s religious 
activities, fall somewhere between the other two. 


Private Religious Practices 


Religious experiences and beliefs, which are covered in other chapters 
(by Clark and Spilka), are closely related to private religious practices. 
Devotional meditation is not far removed from prayer and Bible reading, 
practices about which there are some research reports (Catholic Digest 
Survey, 1953; Erskine, 1965b; Stark & Glock, 1968, p. 112; Strommen, 1963, 
p. 43; Whitman, Keating, & Matthews, 1966, Vol. 3, pp. xii-22; Zuck & 
Getz, 1968, Table 13). 

The percentage of church youth who read the Bible daily ranges from 
5 percent to 25 percent (depending upon the population) ; the percentage 
praying each day ranges from 39 percent to 67 percent (Strommen, 1963, 
p. 43; Zuck & Getz, 1968, Table 13). On the other hand, the percentage 
of church youth who say they never read the Bible varies from 13 percent 
to 31 percent; the percentage who never pray varies from 5 percent to 
31 percent. 

The percentage of adult church members who pray frequently or regu- 
larly varies from 58 percent to 76 percent (Erskine, 1965b; Whitman et al., 
1965-1966), and 62 percent to 92 percent of the various northern California 
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church members said they pray “at least once a week or more” (Stark & 
Glock, 1968, p. 112). 

From these reports one can conclude that prayer is not a rare phenome- 
non among Christians in America. Those adults who are the most deeply 
involved in church leadership activities apparently pray the most fre- 
quently, and persons from theologically conservative groups tend to pray 
more often than people from more liberal denominations. Resort to prayer 
as a means of handling worries and unhappy periods increases with age 
(Gurin, Veroff, & Feld, 1960, pp. 372-374). 


Institutional Influences on Individuals 


The religious practices of individual persons are profoundly affected 
by their experiences in religious institutions. For example, a number of 
studies report that when a church is in process of disorganization and dis- 
solution, many of its problems spill over to affect adversely the inter- 
personal relationships among its members (Cuber, 1938; E. Faris, 1935; 
R. E. L. Faris, 1948, pp. 305-329; Kincheloe, 1929; Scheifele & Mather, 
1949; Turbeville, 1949). Diseases of the social structure (Ross, 1918) con- 
tagiously affect its participants. Sometimes they contribute to personal 
maladjustments that result in mental illness (Oates, 1955). 

Quarreling may lead to schismatic divisions in a church; only through 
understanding the process can the associated destructive forces be used 
constructively to build unity (Redekop, 1963). Divergent ideologies and 
overt competition between religious groups may be destructive of societal 
integration. Indeed, the very fact that people associate themselves with 
their respective religious groups means that they dissociate themselves from 
others. This in itself forms lines of consensus within each group and of 
cleavage between groups which are augmented by the value-oriented 
functions performed by religious practices and identifications (Coleman, 
1956). Yet conflicts within and between Protestants and Catholics (Kane, 
1955) or other religious groups have functional consequences as well as 
detrimental results (Bernard, 1962). Much of the vitality of the American 
churches, in comparison to those elsewhere in the Western world, may 
be a product of the relatively open competition that prevails among them 
(Moberg, 1965b). Behavior that is called “deviant” may also play an 
important role in keeping society intact, for it helps define the boundaries 
within which a society develops a sense of its own identity and of its 
own place in the world (Erikson, 1966). Social relationships in religious 
groups thus affect the institutional church and the total society as well 
as the development of the individuals: directly involved. 

Differences in the size of a congregation also may produce significant 
differences in patterns of interaction among its members. A study of 191 
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congregations revealed an inverse correlation between size and each of 
six kinds of participation: attendance at regular and at special meetings, 
project participation, active involvement in meetings, performance of 
special assignments, and financial contributions (Warner & Hilander, 
1964). Some of these relationships were confirmed in a case study of two 
Protestant parishes (Brewer, Runyon, Pittard, & McSwain, 1967, pp. 
81 ff.). 

When changes take place in the worship patterns of a congregation, the 
subjective experiences of participants may become different from those 
that prevailed earlier. That there have been some major changes during 
recent decades is very evident, especially in Judaism (Sklare, 1955) and 
post-Vatican Council II Catholicism. Just what is the impact of differential 
ritualistic and ceremonial experiences and their associated social inter- 
action patterns in religious institutions upon participants’ internalized 
and overt behavior is a major area of unfinished business for religious 
researchers. When pertinent facts and principles about this are firmly 
established, they will provide a basis for much more efficient attainment 
of church objectives than is now possible. 


Conformity and Deviance 


Allport’s (1934) J-curve hypothesis of conforming behavior holds that 
the majority of a group engage in the behavior that is expected of them, 
with declining numbers of persons in each category further removed from 
expectations. Evidence supporting the hypothesis included sacramentally 
dipping a finger in the font of holy water and making the sign of the 
cross upon entering a Catholic cathedral, genuflection in two Catholic 
churches, time of arrival in church on Sunday, and Catholic students’ 
beliefs regarding the Deity. Episcopalian participation in congregational 
singing and silent prayer upon taking places in the pew did not conform 
as clearly to the J-curve pattern. 

The public attitudes of church members in a New York town, those 
attitudes the members were willing to give out for publication, generally 
were much more conservative and closer to the official position of the 
church on baptism, card playing, theater attendance, the Lord’s Supper, 
and other subjects than were their private attitudes (Schanck, 1932). 
Mormons who conformed to ritualistic behavior norms of their church 
were more likely than other males also to share the beliefs and attitudinal 
values upheld by their church. Church participation was a stronger in- 
fluence on their attitudes than religious beliefs (Photiadis, 1958). 

“Hypocrisy” is a rich field for scientific research, for the social control 
of religious groups over their members is far from complete in modern 
heterogeneous pluralistic societies, and this is a common basis for criticisms 
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of the church. In the Whiting-Robertsdale study (Cizon & Scheuer, 1965) 
38 percent of all Catholics did not receive Holy Communion in the month 
prior to the census, 4 percent reported not having made their Easter duty 
during the year of the census, and 13 percent reported missing Mass at 
least once on the four prior Sundays. The proportion of mixed marriages 
was 11 percent, with a range from 6 percent to 20 percent for the five 
parishes among the valid Catholic marriages; however, an additional 
unknown number of nonpracticing Catholics were not included in the 
survey, and a few of the Catholic marriages assumed to have been valid 
may have been invalid. 

Those high school-age Jewish adolescents who conceived of themselves 
as strongly or moderately religious deviated widely from traditional 
Jewish practices pertaining to food habits and Sabbath observance. Their 
attitudes were more traditional than their behavior (Rosen, 1958). A 
significant proportion of adult Orthodox Jews also deviated from be- 
havioral standards traditional to their religion (Polsky, 1958). 

Substantial proportions of Protestant church members fail to live up 
to such relatively simple religious ideals as praying, reading the Bible, 
attending church, contributing to the church, and maintaining family 
worship (Homrighausen, 1953; Leiffer, 1956b). Deviations from official 
church positions on moral and ethical issues are still greater (Leiffer, 
1955, 1956a). These inconsistencies, of course, are not unique to the re- 
ligious sphere of human affairs; discrepancies between beliefs and be- 
havior or attitudes and acts are common in all areas of life (Deutscher, 
1967). 

Just as the crystallization of an internally consistent pattern of attitudes 
varies inversely with the cross-pressures that relate to one’s life (Olsen, 
1962), so the development of consistency between religious ideals and 
practices may be directly related to the degree of consistency found in 
a person’s multifarious roles, group identifications, and general cultural 
milieu. When all mutually support one another, overt behavior may be 
considerably closer to conformity with the ideal than when diverse values 
and inconsistent behavior patterns prevail. 

Questions can be raised about the degree of discrepancy that would be 
found if objective measures of conformity were to replace the subjective 
self-reports upon which current conclusions are based. The striving for 
consistency perhaps makes people report a higher degree of conformity to 
ideals than is actually practiced by them. There is some empirical evi- 
dence that this is the case. It was found that the religious attitudes of 362 
Catholic college students were affected by the social environment; hence 
it may be hypothesized that a church-oriented environment directs the 
person’s interest toward religion and creates conditions that lead to more 
intensive religious participation (Kosa & Schommer, 1961). This finding 
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substantiates the popular belief of Roman Catholics and many sectarian 
groups that an “antiacculturative” isolation from the dominant culture 
through parochial schools and other devices helps to organize lives 
around a different set of sacred symbols from those which prevail in the 
surrounding culture (Spiro, 1955). Thus the Old Colony Mennonite 
principles of shock insulation, keeping the camel’s nose out of the tent, 
efficiency, and perpetuation are used to maintain traditional norms and 
to prevent worldliness that might result from too much association with 
the world (Redekop, 1960). In “Springdale,” New York, the relative 
aloofness of churches and people of the various Protestant denominations 
from each other similarly helps to maintain their distinctive doctrines 
and practices (Vidich & Bensman, 1958). 

Sometimes religious groups invoke secular authority to enforce their 
subgroup norms. This may be sought most commonly when the power of 
the group to enforce its social control on members is waning, making it 
necessary for the group to control persons beyond its immediate power, 
as in the case of the kashruth, the dietary laws of Orthodox Judaism. In 
several states these are enforced (partly) through laws against fraud which 
make it illegal to advertise a product as “kosher” unless it has fully met 
the religious standards (Krislov, 1963). The history of blue laws in Ameri- 
can society may provide a basis for developing significant theories of re- 
ligious social control and testing pertinent scientific hypotheses related 
to them (Odom, 196la, 1961b). 

In a relatively homogeneous and slowly changing society little conscious 
attention needs to be given to the linkages between faith and practice, 
for traditional patterns tend to perpetuate themselves with little challenge 
from contrary perspectives. But in a religiously heterogeneous society, 
such as in the United States today, there are numerous challenges to each 
religion’s conventional practices and values, and thus each group must 
work out its own practical applications of cherished value premises 
(Thomas, 1961). 


Mass Communication 


Since the advent of radio, a significant audience has listened to ser- 
mons, religious music, devotional meditations, discussions, and other 
church-related or religious broadcasts. Telephone dialing services under 
such titles as Dial-a-Devotional, Moment-for-Meditation, or Dial-a-Prayer 
are similar, although much briefer, presentations. The percentage who 
listened to religious radio programs at all educational levels in the 1940’s 
increased with increasing age (Lazarsfeld & Kendall, 1948). For some 
people, especially the disabled, ill, and aging who are too infirm to attend 
church, the mass media provide vicariously many of the satisfactions others 
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receive from church attendance. Stark and Glock (1968, pp. 86-89) dis- 
covered that some California church members preferred to worship by 
church radio or television broadcasts rather than by church attendance. 
Regular listening or watching mass-media broadcasts was most common 
among persons from theologically conservative churches. Persons who 
were the most active churchgoers were much more likely to listen to or 
watch mass-media religious services than the irregular attenders. 

In a study of the religious activities participated in by people in 
southern Appalachia, listening to religious radio and television programs 
ranked second (private prayer was first) in frequency and third in sig- 
nificance, just below attending church services of all types (Weatherford 
& Brewer, 1962, p. 127). 

Following World War II many newspapers appointed reporters or 
editors to their staffs to deal with religious news on a part- or full-time 
basis (Pratt, 1952). Since so many people were church members, and 
church participants were more likely than nonattenders to be newspaper 
readers (Westley & Severin, 1964), the potential audience was large. 
There also was a great upsurge in religious books and magazine articles, 
both fiction and nonfiction (Exman, 1953), in contrast to the decline that 
had been apparent between the two world wars (Hart, 1942). Within 
regular channels of mass communications, however, religion has been 
screened almost as much as items that pertain to politico-economic con- 
troversies. Items which would reflect a lack of piety or respect by parish- 
ioners, discontent by the clergy, “human weaknesses” in church relation- 
ships, or unfavorable perspectives on the ministry generally were avoided 
(Breed, 1958), at least until the “death-of-God” movement and the 
widespread publicity given to dissident clergymen in the 1960's. 

Research should test the hypothesis that the “bottleneck of conversion” 
noted in studies of political-campaign propaganda (Berelson & Steiner, 
1964, Ch. 13; Lazarsfeld, Berelson, & Gaudet, 1948) characterizes religious 
propaganda too. Those who are eligible for conversion to a different 
political perspective are the least likely to be exposed to the propaganda, 
while the audiences of campaign materials are already converted to the 
position they choose to hear. (Perhaps religious broadcasts need to reach 
only those who already are convinced, since most of their financial sup- 
port comes from the freewill offerings of listeners!) Brewer reports that 
26 percent of the church members in his study listen to the Protestant 
Radio Hour, while 1 percent of the nonmembers who live near the 
churches listen to this church-sponsored radio prowiam (Brewer et al., 
1967s pelos: 

Religious bodies also pour out a wealth of arbi hed materials to 
influence people. These take the form of books, magazines, take-home 
church-school papers, religious-education workbooks, teachers’ manuals, 
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tracts, study guides, newsletters, and mimeographed reports (Lee, 1948). 
As is the case with all of the mass media, there are varying levels of 
exposure. The number of persons on subscription lists and the readership 
are not identical. The 1952 national Catholic Digest Survey (1954) of 
persons aged 18 and over, for instance, revealed that 44 percent of the 
Catholics never read any Catholic publication regularly, despite the fact 
that they had 541 to choose from, and 58 percent of the Protestants never 
read regularly any of the 245 Protestant publications. 

Millard’s research on the readership of Presbyterian Survey Magazine 
found that persons who attended church often were more likely to be 
regular readers than those who attended seldom. The larger the popula- 
tion of a city, the lower the readership rate. Contrary to what might be 
expected on the basis of other surveys of mass-media readership, low- 
income Presbyterians and those with only high school or less education 
were heavier readers when age was controlled than those with higher 
education (Millard, 1964). Church officers and Sunday-school teachers 
tended to be heavy or moderate readers, while nonleaders generally were 
either light or nonreaders; this suggests that the two-step flow of com- 
munications by which “opinion leaders” get information and ideas from 
the mass media and pass them on to followers (Katz & Lazarsfeld, 1955) 
probably applies as much in the area of religious publications and broad- 
casting as it does to other subjects and groups. This has significant impli- 
cations, if it is verified, for religious-education programs. 

Many inspirational religious books have had tremendous sales, some 
running into the millions of copies. Content analysis of selected popular 
works reveals a common aim of inspiring hope of salvation now or in an 
afterlife, recommending techniques to achieve it, and dealing with every- 
day problems. These books generally reverse the primary religious se- 
quence of faith that leads to action (“works”), which in turn produces 
rewarding results. They transform the latent consequences (indirect, 
unintended effects) of religion into manifest functions (desired and 
planned goals) so that the performance of religious practices is converted 
into a technique for achieving personality adjustment, health, wealth, or 
other rewards (Schneider & Dornbusch, 1958). 


Family Religious Practices 


All major religious groups give considerable emphasis to the family. An 
examination of the newspaper religious advertisements reveals that many 
congregations profess to be “family churches.” Young adults who are not 
yet married, older spinsters, and, most of all, bachelors do not “feel at 
home” in the typical church congregation because of the family emphasis 
in many of the church programs and activities. This emphasis in the 
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church is frequently accompanied by ideals and standards of religious 
beliefs and practices which member families are expected to uphold in 
the home. 


Religious Family Rituals 


Most if not all religious bodies promulgate ideals of family religious 
practices to support their ethical, moral, and doctrinal positions. Complete 
fulfillment of these ideals is seldom attained, but educational and emo- 
tional social forces hold them before church members as goals awaiting 
implementation. Symbolic objects like religious mottoes and pictures in 
Protestant homes, the crucifix and images of saints in Catholic homes, 
and the mezuzah on the doorpost of Jewish homes help to remind family 
members of their religious traditions and obligations. It is likely that some 
families use them in a relatively superstitious manner almost fike primi- 
tive magic, while others have them as an integral part of a life of faith. 

Many religious ceremonies are linked with turning points in the life 
cycle which are of significance both to the family and to the development 
of the individual. Religious life-cycle rituals recognize changes in status, 
sanction changes in roles, help to cushion shock and to carry people over 
crises, symbolize passage from one stage of life to the next, remind people 
of both pleasant and unpleasant realities of life, and involve some form 
of commitment to the church or to God. They include circumcision, 
christening and naming ceremonies, baptism, acts of purification, con- 
firmation, promotion programs in religious education, the bar mitzvah, 
first communion, betrothal, wedding ceremonies, extreme unction, fu- 
nerals, and memorial services. Most social-science research on these has 
consisted of case studies and functional interpretations rather than statisti- 
cal measurement (Bossard & Boll, 1950; Hughes, n.d.; Van Gennep, 1960; 
Woods, 1956). 

The sustenance rituals of religious groups, which pertain to economic 
interests and material maintenance, also relate closely to the family. 
These include family worship and prayers, grace at meals, religious 
feasts and fasts, bedtime prayers for children, and dedications of homes, 
businesses, or other property. They seem to have been more common 
among rural than urban families (Ogburn & Tibbitts, 1934), although 
this may vary by religious tradition. 

There is rather clear-cut evidence that churches’ ideals for family re- 
ligion are not attained by a majority of their members. Only one fifth of 
the families in a nationwide Methodist survey had daily family worship, 
and one tenth never said grace at meals (Leiffer, 1956b). Over half of 
387 Midwestern Congregational-Christian families had some kind of 
family-group worship, but this was broadly interpreted to include bed- 
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time prayers for children, prayer at meals, and “silent periods” (Butter- 
field, 1948). One third or fewer of 16,000 children entering Catholic 
parochial schools in 33 states showed the expected amount of home train- 
ing pertinent to five basic dogmas and five prayers, although over half 
knew the sign of the cross. Children from rural areas had the best 
record and those from areas with high proportions of religiously mixed 
marriages had the poorest (Thomas, 1951). 

In surveys of family devotions the general patterns that emerge are 
of interest. Nearly one fifth of the church youth and one seventh of the 
YMCA youth studies a decade earlier reported family devotions in their 
homes (Strommen, 1963, p. 41). One out of four United Presbyterian 
communicants and one out of three church-school teachers said they 
prayed regularly at home with their family (Whitman et al., 1966, Vol. 3, 
pp. xil-22). Approximately two out of five Southern Baptist adult leaders 
had a daily worship period in the home, with one out of seven admitting 
to having none (Falwell, 1966, pp. A-10, C-14). 

Family patterns of religious rituals tend to persist. Once established 
in a home, they are long retained even if church participation declines 
(Anders, 1955), and they tend to be passed from one generation to the 
next. No significant differences were found between the family religious 
practices of 211 contemporary families and those of the parents’ childhood 
homes in a Midwestern survey (Moberg, 1958b). The nationwide Presby- 
terian survey in 1958 found that seven tenths of the parents of 1,000 
active church families regularly said grace at meals, a much higher 
figure than that reported for the previous generation (Fairchild & Wynn, 
1961, pp. 184-185). It also revealed that only a twentieth had daily family 
worship, and over half had family worship less than once a year. Another 
study of students and their parents revealed that the formal aspects of 
religion were declining, but informal practices such as bedtime prayers 
and a regular religious storytelling hour were increasing (Martinson, 
1958). Despite the apparent long-range trend of secularization of the 
outward forms of religion in family life, there may be less change in the 
“spirit of religion” that is emphatically communicated than might be 
concluded from mere observance of outward appearances. Yet if ritualistic 
practices do reciprocally reinforce beliefs and values, as religious leaders 
generally believe, the decline of either one should contribute to corres- 
ponding decreases of the other. 


Religious Intermarriage 


Little attention is given to religious factors in families in which both 
spouses share the same faith, but interfaith marriages have been con- 
sidered a problem by most religious groups and thus have received con- 
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siderable, though spotty, attention. The examination of intermarriage 
trends in New Haven led Kennedy (1944, 1952) to the conclusion that 
the American melting pot consisted of not one but three separate pots 
between which there was little interchange. Ethnic barriers were break- 
ing down from 1870 to 1950, but the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
cleavages appeared to be increasingly significant. Her conclusion was con- 
tradicted by Thomas (1951), who used national data on mixed marriages 
from the Official Catholic Directory to demonstrate that New Haven 
was not representative of either Connecticut or the nation, that there had 
been a gradual increase in mixed marriages sanctioned by Catholic 
nuptials, and that a scarcity of prospective marriage mates within one’s 
own religious group leads to a high rate of intermarriage wherever ethnic 
and social-status differences do not prohibit occupational and _ social 
contacts. 

Subsequent investigation of Catholic data has indicated that the pro- 
portion of valid Catholic marriages in the United States which are 
interfaith marriages, after a drop from the 1943 rate of 32 percent, re- 
mained very stable at around 27 percent from 1947 to 1962 (Reiss, 1965). 
This, of course, does not indicate whether nonchurch-sanctioned mixed 
marriages were increasing, decreasing, or remaining the same during that 
period of time. As of the sample census of March, 1957, 6 percent of the 
nation’s marriages involved spouses of different faiths (Bureau of the 
Census, 1958), but how many of them were of different faiths prior to or at 
the time of marriage is unknown. Many shifts of membership from one 
faith or denomination to another are associated with marriage across the 
lines between religious-identification categories, and many of these repre- 
sent afhliational changes without any of the ideological and emotional as- 
sociations linked with typical uses of the concept of “conversion.” 

Of every 100 mixed marriages of United Lutherans performed by 
Lutheran pastors in 1951 and 1952, 57 were with other Protestants, 20 with 
Roman Catholics, 1 with a Jew, 3 with other non-Protestants, and 19 
with nonchurch members. In 40 percent of the cases the non-Lutheran 
became a Lutheran. In 10 percent the Lutheran joined the spouse’s 
church; in 35 percent each remained active in his own church, and 15 
percent dropped out of church or out of contact with the officiating 
pastor (Bossard & Letts, 1956). It is likely that the preponderance of 
change toward the Lutherans was related to the use of a Lutheran pastor 
for the wedding ceremony; among those performed by non-Lutheran 
pastors one would expect a larger proportion to move away from the 
Lutheran Church, Of 91 originally mixed Protestant-Catholic marriages 
in the 1959 Detroit Area Study, “conversions” to one faith or the other 
had reduced the total to only 39 presently mixed (Besanceney, 1962). 

Over 40 percent of the marriages over a 2-year period in the Christian 
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Reformed Church, which opposes out-group marriages, were religiously 
mixed. For every two members lost through denomination changes as- 
sociated with such marriages, three were gained (Bouma, 1963). A study 
of religious out-marriage in relationship to the church-sect dichotomy, 
theology, and social class among Disciples of Christ in Nashville from 
1943 to 1964 revealed that theological conservatism was a holding and 
drawing force more influential than social status, while liberalism was 
correlated with movement out of a church (Adams & Mogey, 1967). 

In the small samples studied to date, those who intermarry have been 
found to differ in several ways from those who marry within their faith. 
Among other differences, they indicate a less early tie to religion (Heiss, 
1960). They are more likely to be the offspring of interfaith or inter- 
denominational marriages (Prince, 1962). The rate for a religious group 
increases as the proportion of the total population of that group in the 
community decreases (Bossard & Letts, 1956; Heer, 1962; Locke, Sabagh, 
& Thomes, 1967). The high rate of Jewish marriages to Gentiles in Iowa 
(42 percent, 1953-1959) compared with the relatively low rate of 18 per- 
cent among third-generation Jews in Washington, D.C., in a 1956 survey 
(Sklare, 1964; Rosenthal, 1963) also supports that conclusion. The saliency 
of the norms pertinent to crossreligious dating and courtship in one’s 
reference groups is directly related to the acceptance of the norms and 
thus to the frequency of intermarriage (Burchinal, 1960). 

The consequences of religious intermarriage for religious development 
have not been studied systematically. Church attendance is less among 
the intermarried (Anders, 1955; Prince, 1962). Friction between the 
spouses may arise over questions of which religion the child should 
follow, church attendance, observance of religious customs or laws, and 
family size or child-spacing (Prince, 1964). Jewish fears for survival are 
related to it, for it is much more difficult to perpetuate a minority’s re- 
ligious heritage if the parents do not mutually possess a similar faith 
and aspirations. There is contradictory evidence as to whether a larger 
proportion of children from such marriages are emotionally disturbed 
than of those from nonmixed families; in some instances this definitely 
seems to be the case, but in others it is doubtful (Trainin, 1963). 

Although the above conclusions may seem firmly based, most of them 
rest upon small samples of selected groups which are not representative 
of the totality of interfaith or interdenominational marriages. A tremen- 
dous amount of that phenomenon is “buried” by quiet changes of afhlia- 
tion both before and after the wedding, by dropping out of active church 
participation, at least until getting “settled down” at a later time in the 
family cycle, and by the failure of religious and civil authorities in most 
states to keep records of the religious identifications of those who marry. 
The nature of the problem is not the same for Jewish-Gentile marriages 
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(Cahnman, 1963) as for Catholic-Protestant and cross-denominational 
Protestant-Protestant marriages, and the evaluative judgments associated 
with them complicate their appraisal (Vincent, 1959). 


Other Aspects of Religion in the Family 


Numerous studies have examined such subjects as religious identifica- 
tion in relationship to fertility rates, child-rearing practices, sexual be- 
havior, divorce rates, and family problems, but they are beyond the scope 
of “religious practices,” the subject of this chapter. The efforts of the 
Roman Catholic Church to prevent the use of contraceptives among its 
parishioners have created many difficulties “severely challenging the 
adaptive powers of the Church” (Rieterman, 1965, p. 233). A very high 
proportion of Catholics have violated their Church’s teachings about 
contraceptive techniques of birth control (Freedman, Whelpton, & Camp- 
bell, 1959; Kanin, 1957; Samenfink, 1958). Seven tenths of American 
Catholics want their Church to lift its birth-control restrictions, and 
fully one third use either the pill or a mechanical contraceptive. Their 
attitudes on other issues also deviate widely from official Catholic posi- 
tions (Survey .. . Catholic lay opinion, 1967). 

Most studies relating religion to marital adjustment have found church 
attendance, religious wedding ceremonies, and other indicators of re- 
ligiosity to be correlated with good adjustment and their converse with 
poor adjustment (Locke, 1951; Schnepp & Johnson, 1952; Terman, 1938). 
Correlation does not prove causation, and thus these findings do not 
necessarily represent cause-effect relationships. Marital adjustment related 
statistically to religious indicators may result from such other mutually 
correlated factors as social conformity, similarity of cultural background 
and interests, or shared social experiences. The conclusions may apply only 
to people who lived in a cultural milieu that now is past. It also is possible 
that those persons who are better adjusted are more likely to choose to 
become participants in religious institutions or activities, the latter being 
an effect rather than a cause. 

Similar interpretations can be made of such other generalizations 
coming from research as the greater tendency of church members than 
of nonmembers to be good farmers and to adopt new farming practices 
(Copp, 1956; Kaufman & Wilber, 1959); the fact that regular church- 
goers among lower-class Puerto Rican migrants in Chicago maintain 
stronger and more viable ritual kinship ties than irregular church attenders 
(Bress, 1963); the lower ethnocentrism of Catholic university students 
who take communion daily than of those who do not (Shinert & Ford, 
1958); and the therapeutic influence of prayer on physical and mental 
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health (Robertson, 1957). Research on the consequences of religious 
practices in the family and elsewhere will have to cover such a wide 
variety of topics, with religion studied as both an independent (causal) 
and a dependent (effect) variable, that it may never be definitive. 

The practices related to organized groups and social institutions are 
defined to some degree by their cultural setting and social heritage. In a 
pluralistic society like the United States where free movement from one 
religious group to another or to none is possible, even church member- 
ship itself, at least on the part of adults, is to some extent a “religious 
practice.” Stark and Glock (1968, p. 184) found that nearly half (46 per- 
cent) of Protestant respondents in California had previously been mem- 
bers of a denomination other than the one to which they currently be- 
longed. They also reported that a national survey by National Opinion 
Research Center (NORC) in 1965 indicated that over 40 percent of the 
Protestants were in a different denomination from that of their fathers, 
compared with 14 percent of the Catholics and 11 percent of the Jews. 
Nearly three fourths (72 percent) of the persons born into other non- 
Christian faiths and 82 percent of those born into no religious faith at 
all had changed from their original religious identification (Stark & 
Glock, 1968, Ch. 10). These findings strongly suggest that actively re- 
taining one’s church membership as well as joining a church and chang- 
ing or dropping one’s religious affiliation should be interpreted as a 
religious practice that both influences and is a part of a person’s re- 
ligious development. 


Church Membership Practices 


Over a decade ago Landis (1957) said that no compilation of definitions 
of “church membership” had been made; that task, together with the one 
of analyzing the impact of differential qualifications and standards on 
personal religious development and on the role of religion in American 
culture, has not yet been undertaken by religious researchers. 

At least three significantly different criteria operationally define the 
nature of church membership. (a) Jews and Eastern Orthodox churches 
include all persons of the ethnic or nationality group served by the respec- 
tive bodies. (4) Methodists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, some Lutherans, 
and several other groups report as members only communicants, those 
persons qualified to partake of holy communion. (¢) Most other Chris- 
tian groups count all baptized persons as members. Roman Catholics 
and many Lutherans count all baptized persons as members, baptism 
occurring in early infancy. Baptists, Pentecostalists, and many sectarian 
groups also consider baptism a basic requirement for membership, but 
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the rite may occur only after a person has reached an informally defined 
point of personal accountability and has given his own confession of 
faith. 

Churches are much quicker to add new members to their rolls than they 
are to dismiss those who have moved away, died, become inactive, or 
joined another church, and thus the overall estimate that nearly two thirds 
of the national population are members probably exaggerates the facts 
(Whitman, 1968). On the other hand, the membership qualifications of 
numerous religious bodies which require an age of 12, 13, 14, or more 
years before children or youth can become members moves the balance 
in the opposite direction. Millions of America’s “nonmembers” are chil- 
dren actively participating in the churches of their families and not 
included in membership enumerations solely because of institutionalized 
age standards. Others are nonmembers who regularly participate in church 
life and are functionally but little different from members in good standing 
(Cuber, 1940; Hepple, Coughenour, Holik, & Blume, 1957-1961, pp. 348- 
352). Such persons can hardly be considered an unchurched mission field, 
even though they are outside the institutional lists of membership. 

Variations in membership qualifications and definitions make compari- 
sons of membership strength of the respective religious groups misleading. 
The March, 1957, nationwide sample survey (Bureau of the Census, 1958) 
of the civilian population aged 14 and over found that two thirds (66 per- 
cent) regarded themselves as Protestants and one fourth (25 percent) as 
Roman Catholics, figures that were 10 percent higher for the Protestants 
and 10 percent lower for the Catholics than membership statistics indi- 
cated. The remainder were Jewish (3 percent), had some other religion 
(1 percent), had no religion or professed to be atheistic or agnostic (3 per- 
cent) or did not report (1 percent). The inclusion of infants in official 
Catholic figures and their exclusion from most Protestant membership 
counts is the main source of this discrepancy between census sample data 
and membership reports, but the presumably greater popularity of Prot- 
estantism among the unchurched may also have played a part in the re- 
ports given by respondents in the sample survey. Nearly all Americans 
have some religious preference. 

A large number of persons counted as church members are dormant in 
the practice of their faith, but whether the figures are closer to 10 percent 
or to 50 percent no one knows. An estimated 60 percent of American Jews 
are afhliated with some congregation, and another 20 percent are believed 
to have “real concern” for the synagogue, but at least one fifth are without 
even loose association with a religious group (Hertzberg, 1958). In 1960 
it was estimated that among Roman .Catholics there were 15,000,000 
“fallen away” persons (Getteefinger, 1960). One fourth (27 percent) of 
2,095 Lutherans surveyed by Demerath (1965, pp. 81-82) were too dor- 
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mant to classify into his categories. Likewise, one third of the 4,095 
Congregational-Christian members studied by Fukuyama (1961) were so 
nominal in their religious life that none of his four “styles of religion” 
(cognitive, cultic, creedal, and devotional) could be used to describe them. 

Because the decennial Census of the United States does not include data 
on religion as those of most other nations do (Petersen, 1962), research on 
religion in relationship to other demographic characteristics is handi- 
capped. Older census data on religion from 1850 to 1890 and for the 
Census of Religious Bodies from 1906 to 1936 were gathered from religious 
organizations rather than by direct population enumeration and were very 
limited (Reuss, 1943). The 80-bulletin Church Distribution Study of 1952 
failed to receive the cooperation of 114 out of 251 bodies invited to partici- 
pate (Bureau of Research and Survey, 1956-1958) ; hence its usefulness and 
that of the religious atlas based upon it (Gaustad, 1962) are very limited. 

Denominational reports are among the best primary religious data on 
institutional religion, but the report forms used to collect their data are 
narrowly oriented toward institutional strength and monetary data rather 
than more vital indicators of personal and group religiosity (Southard, 
1967; cf. Harte, 1958). 

The proportion of members that are nuclear, modal, marginal, and dor- 
mant (Fichter, 1954, 1960; Liu, 1960) or cognitive, cultic, creedal, devo- 
tional, or nominal (Fukuyama, 1961) is neither calculated nor reported in 
church statistics, despite its crucial significance in identifying the char- 
acteristics and needs of members in order to improve the ministries of 
the church. Clearer specification of these types of members and extensions 
of the typologies to additional groups, such as Jews who can also be 
categorized on the basis of their self-images and psychological adjustments 
to minority status (Dean, 1955), would be very helpful for comparative 
research purposes and as a tool in planning church programs. Operational 
specification of the varieties of unbelief (Marty, 1964) to make them 
useful in research is also desirable, for antagonism to traditional religion 
is itself a form of religious or pseudoreligious practice. 


Reasons for Church Joining 


Lacking comparative data, we have no way of knowing with certainty 
whether the church-joining process of a typical person or family is now 
more or less significant to their religious development than it was in the 
past. For many people it is a very important experience, and in our highly 
mobile population it may occur frequently in the same family. 

Except for infants and young children who are relatively automatically 
received into church membership, a ritualized procedure of applying for 
membership, meeting membership requirements, and being formally re- 
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ceived into the congregation characterizes the process of becoming affli- 
ated with the typical Protestant or Jewish congregation. The average 
Protestant church grows much more by the practice of transferring 
members than by winning converts from the unchurched population. At 
least as early as the 1920’s it was apparent that church growth was 
greatest in “ecclesiastical catch basins” to which people were migrating 
(Holt, 1927). 

More recently research has shown that church growth is more a result 
of population trends than of the personal efforts and characteristics of 
members (Schmidt, 1955). Denominational boundaries are eroding, at 
least from the perspective of the laity, under the influence of population 
mobility, mass communications, and population heterogeneity in an in- 
creasingly urbanized society. Fukuyama’s study (1961) of a national 
sample of Congregational-Christian members revealed that only one third 
originally were in the denomination. Over half had come from four other 
Protestant denominations and 2 percent originally were Roman Catholics. 
Almost two thirds (64 percent) of the church-school teachers and 58 
percent of the communicants in the 1962 United Presbyterian National 
Educational Survey were not born into their church (Whitman et al., 
1965-1966). Analysis of 150 studies of Baptist city churches showed that 
only one fourth of the new members came by baptism. Most of their evan- 
gelism simply involved reactivating members who had changed their place 
of residence. Meanwhile, 38 percent of their losses were by erasure, a larger 
number than were lost by death (Scott, 1958). 

Denominational loyalty when people change residence was found in a 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, study to be a product of influences during the 
formative years, unique experiences during the life history, and changes 
in the family life-cycle situation (Ward, 1961). An Akron, Ohio, survey 
of new adult members of the nine “First” churches revealed that 48 
percent were transfers from the same denomination and 34 percent 
transfers from different denominations (Schaller, 1964; cf. Gorden, 1958). 
In Park Forest, a suburb of Chicago, Whyte (1956) concluded that the 
most important considerations in choosing a church were the minister’s 
personality, abilities, and qualifications; the Sunday school; convenient 
location; denomination affiliation; and church music, in that order. 
Friendship, stability, and kinship with others also were symbolized and 
demonstrated by the church. Most new members added to rural and small- 
town churches come through the influence of Sunday school and youth 
groups; the stronger and more comprehensive the total church program 
is, the higher the degree of its “evangelistic effectiveness” (Pepper, 1955). 

A variety of intermingled “sacred” and “secular” reasons were factors 
in the church-joining behavior of 107 persons received into urban Baptist 
congregations within the preceding 12 months. Findings supported the 
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hypothesis that the rapid mid-century growth of American church mem- 
bership was a result of the increasing secularization of society more than 
of growing spirituality as defined by Baptist leaders (Moberg, 1958a). But 
Kuman (1962) found the predominant motivating factors for joining 
churches in Allegheny County, New York, were “sacred.” 

Dominant motivations for joining Jewish congregations are said to be 
desires to give children a Jewish education, to attend religious services on 
the High Holidays, and to have children confirmed (Sklare, 1960). The 
“need and desire of Jewish parents to provide clearly visible institutions 
and symbols with which to maintain and reinforce the ethnic identifica- 
tion of the next generation” was basic to the establishment of the Jewish 
community in Park Forest, Illinois (Gans, 1958). 

The highly significant role played by family influences was also evident 
from interviews with a random sample of 57 adults who had joined three 
suburban Congregational-Christian churches in New England over a 3- 
year period. They joined either by confession of faith or reaffirmation of 
faith, which indicated that they represented persons who had not been 
on church rolls recently or else were crossing denominational lines. The 
majority affliated to maximize the values of familism, belonging, peace 
of mind, or goodness. “By joining the church the individual tends to 
assure himself and others that he is a good fellow in the suburban style” 
(Nash & Berger, 1962b, p. 119). Because the church is the only major 
institution to which people can commit themselves as a family unit and 
because child-centered familism played a strong role in the process, it 
was concluded that the mid-century upsurge in church membership is 
due at least partly to an increase in the number of children who enter the 
church and of parents who follow them. “Joining, for most of these 
people, appears to be an ordinary, to-be-counted-on occurrence—a rite of 
passage—in the unfolding of their family life” (Nash & Berger, 1962a, 
p93). 

Persons who enter sectarian movements and cults seem to have psy- 
chological and social needs that make them somewhat different from other 
people (Catton, 1957; Eister, 1950; Festinger, Riecken, & Schachter, 1956; 
Lofland, 1966; Riesman, 1955). However, research supporting that view- 
point has not made simultaneous comparative analyses of other socio- 
economically similar people who are not in those groups to find out 
whether or not they share the same needs. 

Case study analyses of the joining process through nonstructured inter- 
views of 28 persons who had entered Catholicism, 19 who joined the 
Nazarene Church, 11 who adopted Zen Buddhism, 11 who became Neo- 
Hasidim, and 5 other “converts” revealed four categories of problematic 
sociopsychological conditions that led to their conversion or membership 
change (Tamney, 1962). These were problems of personal relations, 
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reference problems typically associated with intermarriage or lack of 
guidance for life, role-content difficulties, and system failure (dissatisfac- 
tion with one’s former religion). 

A basic problem with the above studies of “reasons for joining” a given 
church congregation is the difficulty of distinguishing between “expressed 
reasons” and “basic reasons.” Motivations are extremely complex and 
their analysis is subject to numerous pitfalls. Research on the impact of 
the affiliation process on the religious development of the person at 
various stages of the life cycle similarly awaits clearer specification of the 
problem and the development of appropriate research instruments. 

The importance of institutional factors to personal religious behavior 
and hence to church growth was recognized in the development of a 
working model on organizational factors in church growth. Based upon 
Chicago survey evidence and the implications of other studies, the model 
developed by Main (1963b) hypothesizes that the most important 
structural variable affecting church size is the number of face-to-face 
groups within the church organization. In addition, the public religious 
practices of individuals may reflect organizational arrangements even 
more clearly and fully than most church leaders realize. 


Church Attendance and Ritualistic Practices 


Church attendance is as misleading an index of religiosity as affiliation 
because it does not fully reflect other dimensions of religiosity, including 
the many relatively passive forms of expressing and experiencing religious 
faith. It is not surprising that self-ratings of religiosity, analysis of what 
religion means to the individual, the amount of involvement in religious 
activities, self-ratings of how the respondent thinks friends and relatives 
would rate his religiosity, and self-appraisal of religious feelings were not 
closely related to church attendance in an Indiana study of the aging 
(Breen, Davis, Perucci, & Robin, 1961). Yet since church attendance is so 
easily observed, it has been a convenient indicator of religiosity in many 
research studies and at least one has empirical evidence that it is the best 
single index of church participation (Main, 1963a, 1967). 

Public-opinion surveys by the American Institute of Public Opinion 
have asked adults at various times whether they attended church or 
synagogue services during the week preceding the interview. In 1939, 41 
percent gave an affirmative answer. The proportion dropped to a low of 
36 percent in 1942, then rose to a high of 49 percent in 1955 and 1958, 
dropped to 41 percent in 1965, and returned to 45 percent in 1967. Among 
Catholics the figure was 66 percent, and among Protestants 39 percent 
(Survey shows .. . churchgoers, 1967; Whitman, 1968). Valuable as the 
poll data on religion are for comparative purposes and as a general reflec- 
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tion of trends (Erskine, 1964, 1965a, 1965b), they should not be considered 
as precise as the neatness of their figures may imply, nor should they be 
taken as indicative of the total proportion of the population that is 
sufficiently “religious” to engage in religious practices. 

These national statistics may be supplemented with a number of sample 
surveys made in various regions, communities, and metropolitan areas, 
such as those reported by Fichter (1954), Schuyler (1960), Kaufman 
(1948), Hepple et al. (1957-1961), Samson (1958), Kloetzli (1961), and 
Obenhaus (1963). Some of these report attendance on the basis of the 
preceding week, others in terms of number of times per month, and still 
others use such ambiguous terms as “frequently,” “regularly,” and 
“seldom.” Comparisons of findings are therefore difficult. One study with 
a clear cutting-point found that between one third and one half of the 
population surveyed in a Midwestern corn-belt county were “core mem- 
bers” who attended church 41 times or more per year, and about 40 
percent attended less than 12 times. Catholics had a markedly higher 
attendance rate than Protestants (Obenhaus, Schroeder, & England, 1958). 

A study of five Roman Catholic parishes in the Whiting-Robertsdale 
area of northwestern Indiana revealed that from 15 percent to 41 percent 
of the Catholic families had some or all members attending services at 
parishes other than their own. Convenience of location took priority over 
convictions of parish loyalty (Cizon & Scheuer, 1965). 

Church- and synagogue-attendance patterns differ significantly by reli- 
gious identification. Church members attend more often than nonmem- 
bers (Hepple et al. 1957-1961). Attendance rates are highest among 
Catholics and lowest among Jews, with most Protestants falling between 
them (Cowhig & Schnore, 1962; Lazerwitz, 1962). Theological differences 
play a significant part in these variations. Church attendance is seen as a 
religious duty among many Roman Catholics, but only as a privilege or 
social obligation to the typical Protestant or Jew (Harrison, 1960; Kane, 
1960; Sklare, 1960). Among fundamentalists, some participants seek a sub- 
missive relation to authority, some are comfort-seekers, and some find 
satisfaction in social participation as an end in itself (Monaghan, 1967). 

The ritualistic practices of a group generally strengthen its morale, im- 
prove its social solidarity, provide members with security, and express 
emotions in a wholesome manner, but from the general cultural perspec- 
tive they may also build up limiting loyalties that divide a society, prevent 
criticism of institutions that would benefit from it, and, as the “comfort 
hypothesis” of Glock, Ringer, and Babbie (1967) holds, make people 
content with the status quo when changes would be better for them 
(Klapp, 1956). Despite the fact that a variety of meanings may be at- 
tached to the same ceremonial act (Benedict, 1934), repetition of a ritual 
tends to arouse similar emotions within a person each time he participates 
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in it. Ritual, therefore, is a conservative force that binds members to a 
system so firmly that the appeal to reason as a basis for change becomes 
of little avail (Cazeneuve, 1957; Cressman, 1930). Linguistic symbols, 
including the unique meanings incorporated by certain groups into their 
use of certain words, religious songs, and the recitation of a creed, tend to 
be institutionalized in a group and to strengthen the convictions of mem- 
bers, reinforcing their beliefs and expressing their sense of community 
(Wermlund, 1958). Religious ritual itself is a form of communication 
which symbolizes religious values, strengthens group cohesion, differen- 
tiates status and role within the social structure, and, as a social habit, 
conserves energy, reduces anxiety, provides predictability, and brings 
social control (Gordon, 1956). 

Research on the significance of religious participation to contemporary 
church members and their attending friends is a potentially rewarding 
area for future research. Concepts, perspectives, methodological procedures, 
and hypotheses related to symbolic interactionist theory may be the most 
fruitful channels through which to approach this subject (Godin, 1964; 
Goffman, 1967; Havens, 1961; Kuhn, 1964a, 1964b; Rose, 1962). 


Contributing to Churches 


In contrast to the situation in nations which have an established church 
or in which the government collects a church tax together with other 
taxes, American churches are supported primarily through the voluntary 
contributions of their members. As of 1966-1967, per-member contributions 
to 71 religious bodies averaged $127.09 annually. Personal consumption 
expenditures in the United States in 1966 included 1.4 percent for “re- 
ligious and welfare activities” (Whitman, 1968, pp. 209, 223). 

In general, and with important exceptions, per-member contributions 
vary by the relative prosperity of the community in which a church is 
located, and this tendency applies to the overall strength or weakness of 
the congregation or parish in nonfinancial respects as well. Yet there is 
substantial evidence that national contributions to religious organizations 
have not risen as rapidly as personal incomes; the real value of religious 
contributions after World War II was less than that of a generation earlier 
(Andrews, 1950). Despite the fact that about half of all philanthropic 
giving (for causes allowable as deductions from income for income tax 
purposes) goes to churches and other agencies under religious auspices 
(Andrews, 1953), the proportionate giving amounts to only a fraction of 
the traditional tithe. 

Over half of all philanthropic giving comes from low-income groups, 
and it is they who give the highest percentage of personal income to 


churches (Andrews, 1953; Lamale & Clorety, 1959). Although the dollar 
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amount given to church by Lutherans and Catholics in a study of 2,335 
giving units was positively correlated with adjusted gross income, the 
percent of income given was negatively correlated, meaning that lowest- 
income families gave at the highest rate. Religiously split couples gave 
about half as much as the religiously homogeneous (Lutterman, 1962). 

Table 1 summarizes the findings of selected surveys that included 
giving patterns of various samples of respondents. These studies sug- 
gest that Protestants exceed Roman Catholics in their giving behavior. 
The more active lay members give more generously than the less active, 
and theologically conservative groups show higher records of giving than 
those which are inclined toward theological liberalism (Greeley & Rossi, 
1966, p. 70; Stark & Glock, 1968, p. 97; Strommen, 1963, p. 43; Whitman 
et al., 1966, Vol. 3, pp. xii-7; Zuck & Getz, 1968, Table 13). 

In Jewish theology no sharp distinction is made between welfare contri- 
butions given to nonsectarian agencies and giving to specifically religious 
causes, for such charity is regarded a religious duty. In Catholicism 
modern forms of almsgiving for Catholic welfare, hospitals, parochial 
schools, and other charities are closely identified with the Church and 
its doctrines. Giving is viewed as an exchange of temporal for spiritual 
wealth and a source of divine rewards. Protestants are more inclined to let 
responsibility for the welfare of their fellowmen be discharged through 
secular or governmental agencies. It is difficult for such reasons to draw a 
clear distinction between religious and other philanthropic giving (An- 
drews, 1953). 

There is a need for sociopsychological religious research relating giving 
patterns to official theological positions of churches, to internalized re- 
ligious values of their members, to self-conceptions by which members 
interpret themselves to be saints, sinners, or other types of persons, to the 
alleged and real motivations for giving, or to religious education influences 
on giving practices. Such research can strike at the very heart of the wel- 
fare of institutional religion. 

In addition to monetary contributions, church members donate vast 
amounts of time and energy to religious activities. Every month lay 
members make significant contributions in the form of Sunday-school 
teaching and administration, singing in the choir, handling church 
finances and other church business, visitation on behalf of the church, 
committee work, church suppers, other socials, supervising youth activi- 
ties, maintaining church property, transporting children and infirm 
people to church services, representing the church in conventions and 
conferences, volunteering services to welfare agencies in the name of the 
church, and a multitude of other activities (Hepple et al., 1957-1961). 

The heaviest contributions of time, and perhaps of money as well, are 
given by laymen and women who have elective or appointive positions on 


TABLE 1 
PATTERNS OF GIVING TO THE CHURCH: 


Number of 
Question and sample respondents 
“How much money would you say your family contributes to the 
Church each year (not counting school tuition)?” 
NORC national survey of Catholic adults, winter, 1963-1964:' 
All Catholic school attendance 345 
Some Catholic school attendance 699 
No Catholic school attendance 796 
Converts to Catholicism 231 
“What is the range of your family’s weekly contribution to your 
church?” 
Northern California church members, 1963:7 
Roman Catholics 545 
All Protestants 2,326 
Southern Baptist 79 
Sects 2995 
American Baptist 141 
Disciples of Christ 50 
Missouri Lutheran 116 
American Lutheran 208 
Episcopalian 416 
Presbyterian 495 
Methodist 415 
Congregational 151 


“What is the range of your own personal weekly contribution now to 
your church?” 
United Presbyterian National Educational Survey, 1962:° 
Church school teachers 
Communicants 


Youth 
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529 
941 
461 


FINDINGS FROM SELECTED STUDIES, 1959-1964 


Response patterns by percent 


Percent giving 


$200 or more 

4A, 

36 

29 

37 

$15.00 $4.00 $1.00 Less 
or to to than No 
more $14.99 $3.99 $1.00 response 
2 20 63 11 5 
10 39 40 6 6 
ae 35 20 6 6 
28 4A, 18 4 6 
15 te 19 4 5 
12 50 Bo 4, Zs 
8 Al 46 4 1 
8 40 39 5 6 
fk 33 46 9 » 
6 36 49 5 4 
6 39 AJ 8 7 
i AZ 42 5 5 
$15.00 $4.00 $1.00 Less 
or to to than No 
more $14.99 $3.99 $1.00 response 

5 4] 4A. 8 2 
3 PH 48 20 3 
- 2 12 84. a} 


DiD 


TABLE 1 


(Continued) 
Number of 
Question and sample respondents Response patterns by percent 
“From my income I give 
to the church and charity: 11% or 5%to 2%to Il%or 
io more 10% _4%_ ~—_less_ 
American Lutheran Church 
youth, 1959 1,895 8 36 27 29 
Missouri Synod Lutheran 
youth, 1962 865 15 39 21 29 


“What would be an accurate 
estimate of percent of your 
family income before taxes 
that is contributed to a 11% or 6%to 2%to 1%or 


church?”> more 10% (5% — less_ 
Southern Baptist adult 
leaders, 1964. 5,247° 54 
Cities of 10,000-49,9997 958 16 56 16 2 


"Greeley and Rossi (1966), p. 70. 

*Stark and Glock (1968), p. 97. 

> Whitman et al. (1965-1966), Vol. 3, pp. xii-7. 

*Strommen (1963), p. 43. 

* Falwell et al. (1966), p. C-13. 

°54% give 10% or more of their incomes. 

7 Southern Baptist adult leaders breakdowns for total are not given; there 
were no statistically significant differences between leaders from churches in 
the various sizes of communities, and statistics for those of churches in cities 


of 10,000-49,999 approximate the median positions. Twelve percent gave no 
response. 
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church boards, committees, and programs. Persons who are elected to lay 
offices in churches tend to be from a somewhat higher socioeconomic level 
than the general membership, especially if they serve in key positions of 
power and influence (Brewer et al., 1967; Jordan, 1955; Vidich & Bens- 
man, 1958). Catholic lay leaders tend to desire much more democratic 
participation in parish decision making than laymen traditionally have 
been given in their Church (Fichter, 1954; Kane, 1960). Their role varies 
considerably from one jurisdiction to another (Schuyler, 1959b). 


Variations in Religious Practices 


Research has shown variations in religious practices based on such 
characteristics as sex, class, race, age, and residence. The relationships 
between these and religious factors may be reciprocal, with “independent” 
or “dependent” status assigned variously in different studies. 


Variations by Sex 


Study after study has revealed the greater tendency of females than of 
males in the American cultural milieu to be church members, to attend 
church, to engage in private devotional behavior, and to maintain tradi- 
tional or orthodox religious beliefs (Argyle, 1959, pp. 71-79; Bultena, 
1949; Cizon & Scheuer, 1965; Erskine, 1964; Fichter, 1954; Hostetler & 
Mather, 1952; Lazerwitz, 1961; Schuyler, 1959a, 1960). Among persons 
who are active church participants, on the other hand, Main (1963c, 1967) 
found no significant sex differences in participation levels. Among 
Orthodox Jews, men attend regularly about two and one-half times 
more frequently than women (Lazerwitz, 1964). Leadership opportunities 
in the church, general cultural values relevant to religious behavior, the 
greater longevity of females, biological differences related to sociopsycho- 
logical variations between men and women, various psychoanalytic inter- 
pretations, and the subjectively intended meanings that lie behind religious 
behavior have all been set forth as proposed explanations of the greater 
religious involvement of women. 


Variations by Social Class 


Research projects have included data on social class in relationship to 
church affiliation and attendance (Demerath, 1965; Moberg, 1958c). 
These studies, with but few exceptions, indicate that church members 
come from somewhat higher socioeconomic levels than nonmembers and 
that lay leaders in congregations rank higher than other members. Cor- 
respondingly, higher proportions of business, professional, and white- 
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collar people and of farm owners are church members and active church 
participants than of skilled and unskilled workers, farm tenants, and farm 
laborers. Lower-class people who do participate in church tend to use its 
resources for a larger proportion of their leisure-time activities, and they 
contribute larger percentages of their incomes to church than do middle- 
and upper-class people. Many individual congregations have a relatively 
homogeneous membership in terms of socioeconomic status. The ecologi- 
cal distributions of members’ residences reflect social status (Cowgill, 
1960). This applies among Negro migrants to the North as well as to 
whites (Omari, 1956). Social-class differences between entire denomina- 
tions also can be discerned (Lazerwitz, 1964; Lenski, 1961; Pope, 1942, 
1948). Various aspects of the church programs would seem influenced by 
social-class composition such as sermons, the educational program, church 
music, church-related organizations and subgroups, leadership patterns, 
ritual in worship, ethical-moral teachings, and relationships to the com- 
munity. Differences appear at all stages in the life cycle, including burial 
customs and behavior associated with bereavement (Kephart, 1950). 
Typically, lower-class congregations tend to have sectlike characteristics, 
while those of the upper-middle and upper classes are more churchlike 
(Demerath, 1965). 

When associational participation is controlled, correlations between 
social class and church participation diminish (Goode, 1966). Variations 
between findings of many studies on social class and religion may reflect 
a failure to control the impact of sex, age, church membership status, 
religious preference, nonmember spouses, and childhood religious experi- 
ences (Dillingham, 1965). 

Survey and poll data reveal little difference between Negro and white 
Protestant attendance rates, but nonwhites listen to religious programs on 
radio or television much more than whites, and they are somewhat more 
likely to report having no religion (Glenn, 1964). For Negroes, the church 
tends to play a more important role than for whites as a social organiza- 
tion center for the entire community (Frazier, 1964). Significant class 
differences also are evident within Negro churches. 


Variations by Age 


Religious participation is found to be at or near its highest peak during 
late childhood and early adolescence when children are under the most 
parental and church supervision. Then participation rates drop in the 
twenties; during the thirties they rise, reaching their highest adult levels 
in late middle age to retirement, after which they tend gradually to taper 
off as physical, economic, and social infirmities and deficiencies intrude to 


break long-established habits (Argyle, 1959, pp. 58-70; Cizon & Scheuer, 
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1965; Fichter, 1954; Glock et al., 1967; Hostetler & Mather, 1952; Kuhlen, 
1962; Main, 1963a, 1963b, 1963c; Schuyler, 1959a). Variations in details of 
the findings may be due primarily to ethnic and community influences. 
The decline in church attendance during the closing decades of the life 
span does not reflect diminished religiosity, however, for religious beliefs, 
private religious practices, and other indicators of religiosity are then at 
their highest levels (Moberg, 1965a). For instance, with increasing age, 
there is an increasing resort to prayer as a means of dealing with both 
immediate worries and long-term problems (Gurin, Veroff, & Feld, 1960, 
pp. 372-374). Some surveys have found no significant relationship between 
age and church attendance, except a lower rate during the early twenties 
(Lazerwitz, 1964; Orbach, 1961). 


Variations by Locale 


Ecological differences in religious participation have appeared in some 
studies. In the Flint, Michigan, area fewer suburban people than people in 
the central city attended church weekly (Zimmer & Hawley, 1959). Yet 
in Minneapolis-St. Paul suburbs only 15 percent reported less church 
attendance than in their previous locations (Francis, Ramsey, & Toews, 
1955), and in three Jewish suburbs in New Jersey there was a considerably 
higher rate of identification with synagogues than in previous non- 
suburban residences (Werb, 1959). 

Contrary to popular beliefs, church-attendance rates are lower among 
the farm population than in cities of 10,000 or less and in large cities of 
500,000 or more (Rosten, 1955). Migration from the farm to the city tends, 
however, to reduce the frequency of church attendance (Beers & Heflin, 
1944). There is some evidence that industrialization of a rural community 
may contribute to some increase in church attendance as well as in other 
formal social participation (Bertrand & Osborne, 1959). Protestants have 
been the most rural and Jews the most urban of the religionists. In 
general, the larger a community, the larger the proportion of non- 
Protestants. Almost all Jews and 85 percent Roman Catholics live in urban 
communities; 77 percent Jews and 28 percent Catholics live in cities of 
more than 500,000 population (Dynes, 1959). Within the city of Phila- 
delphia, the more traditionally minded Jews (Orthodox and Conservative) 
resided closer to their synagogue than did the Reform (Porter, 1959). 
Participation rates in a Los Angeles study of four large congregations 
were found to vary directly with the distance of the members’ residences 
from the church; the pulling power in drawing new members was 
limited in nearly all cases to a maximum of 10 miles (Fish, 1959). In 
rural communities, churches in the largest towns and villages have greater 
drawing power (“parish pull”) than those in the open country and ham- 
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lets (Nelson, 1965). The relocation of city churches which are situated in 
declining neighborhoods usually has a positive impact on church member- 
ship, attendance, and finances (Mays, 1956; Schaller, 1962). 

Numerous studies have shown that church members participate in 
community organizations other than the church to a greater extent than 
nonchurch members in the same community (Anderson, 1944; Brewer 
et al., 1967; Davis, 1964; Kaufman, 1948). Farm-reared Protestants who 
are in the nonfarm population were found in a national survey to be 
more regular in their church attendance than other Protestants, but they 
were less active participants in politics and in nonchurch organizations 
(Freedman & Freedman, 1956). Members of sectarian groups generally 
attend church more often and belong to more subgroups of the church 
than other Protestants (Dynes, 1957). 


Trends in Religious Practices 


Changing patterns of religious practices have been the subject of con- 
siderable speculation. Changes evident in the 1920’s and 1930’s caused 
considerable alarm among many church leaders. The “age of religion” 
seemed to have passed (Latourette, 1936); although church membership 
was increasing, the clergy were diminishing in number (Richelsen, 1928) ; 
the Jewish religion was succumbing to conformist and assimilationist 
trends in the American culture (Engelman, 1935; Ravitch, 1924); under 
impact of the great depression church giving was diminishing (Landis, 
1935); many rural churches were declining and dying (Kumlien, 1935) ; 
and numerous other changes in organizational life, members’ beliefs and 
behavior, and church-related behavior were evident (Fry, 1934; Latourette, 
1943; Veit, 1955). Many of those trends have continued since that time, 
but others have been reversed (Lambert, 1960; Landis, 1960) in a manner 
similar to previous periods of spiritual awakening (T. L. Smith, 1960). 

Certainly church affiliation has different social meanings and implica- 
tions today from those of the colonial era when property ownership, 
possessing the franchise, and other qualifications linked with social status 
were prerequisites for membership. Scanty available evidence suggests 
that no more than 4 percent of the population were members in the early 
eighteenth century and 10 percent in 1800 (Phelps & Henderson, 1958). A 
European visitor to a United States community in 1904 observed that 
“sect membership” was essential to success in business; the ethical screen- 
ing of candidates for Baptist, Methodist, or other church membership and 
the expulsion of members for moral offenses meant that membership 
symbolized trustworthiness (Weber, 1946). 

More recently the Gallup Poll (AIPO) has collected survey data on the 


question, “At the present time, do you think religion as a whole is increas- 
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ing its influence in American life, or losing its influence?” In four surveys 
from 1957 to 1967 the percentage responding “Increasing” dropped steadily 
from 60 percent to 23 percent and “Losing” responses shifted from 14 
percent to 57 percent. Youth, men, Protestants, and the well educated were 
the most likely to give pessimistic responses (Whitman, 1968, pp. 228-230; 
Erskine, 1965b). 

For almost a decade the proportion of the national population who are 
church members has not changed appreciably, perhaps because of declin- 
ing birth rates since the late 1950’s, but it increased from 49 percent in 
1940 to 63 percent in 1960, a phenomenon that was popularly labeled the 
“mid-century revival of religion.” A note of caution, however, was intro- 
duced by several scholars. Ahlstrom (1955, 1960) identified the spurt in 
church-membership statistics with social factors that had long prevailed. 
Glock (1959) made it clear that discussions of the subject had been based 
upon divergent definitions and indicators of religiousness. Drawing upon 
historical records pertinent to patterns of past church attendance, dona- 
tions to churches, seating capacity of church sanctuaries in relationship to 
population, the proportion of the population who were clergymen, and 
data on religious beliefs, Lipset (1959) concluded that continuities in the 
history of American religious life for at least a century were far more 
prominent than a “religious revival.” Moberg (1962, pp. 40-43) similarly 
pointed to a number of contributing conditions in churches and in society 
that helped account for expanded membership and participation. 

Discussions of changes in religious participation and practices often 
include an interpretative judgment that secularization is a basic trend in 
American religious life. From the practical viewpoint it assumes an in- 
creasing neglect of religious techniques as a means of controlling the 
operative powers and working causes of the world (Moberg, 1962, pp. 
62-66). Only occasionally is this evaluated as beneficial (Cox, 1965). 
“Liberalization” in Judaism is a step-by-step affair from Orthodox to 
Conservative to Reform and is more advanced among congregants than 
among the leaders (Porter, 1959). Observant Orthodox Jews in Milwaukee 
have become increasingly segregated into an isolated, strictly conformist 
group, while the other Orthodox have gone more and more in the direc- 
tion of Reform and Conservative practice (Polsky, 1957). Content anal- 
yses of published testimonies of Christian Scientists from 1890 to 1950 
revealed a sociopsychological secularization trend; rational motives in- 
creased and affectual orientations decreased (Pfautz, 1956). Salisbury 
(1958) tested the hypothesis, “Secular values are taking precedence over 
sacred values among the adherents of major American faiths.” It was 
verified in regard to his indicators of authority patterns, number of 
children expected, and activities expected to give the most satisfaction in 
life among the college students he studied. 
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Lenski (1961, pp. 53-55) concluded that among both white and Negro 
Protestants, but not among Catholics, a transcendental faith with doctrinal 
orthodoxy and high devotionalism was being transformed gradually into 
a cultural faith. Schuyler’s studies (1957, 1958) suggest that attendance 
patterns, together with expressed motives for attending “Northern Parish” 
in the Bronx, cast serious doubt upon the secularization thesis. The only 
three studies of trends in secularism among youth that Swanson (1968) 
could find were of college students from 1929 to 1958. 

Definitions of “secularization” vary so greatly from one scholar to 
another that they in fact are dealing with different, even if related, phe- 
nomena (DeBont, 1967; Fichter, 1960; Matthes, 1964; Shiner, 1967; H. 
Smith, 1968). The possibility that there has been an internal secularization 
of American church life (Herberg, 1955, 1962; Luckmann, 1967) therefore 


remains an open question. 


Conclusion 


Despite the fact that attention has been focused more upon the results 
of research on religious practices than upon the research process and pro- 
cedures used in the scores of projects mentioned, this survey has re- 
peatedly made it clear that the scientific work to date is severely limited 
in both scope of coverage and sophistication of methodology. New re- 
search instruments are needed for much of our research, but even the 
simple indicators now available should be applied more judiciously. This 
is especially obvious in the case of denominational data. When, for 
example, all Baptists are reported together as if they were one nationwide 
unit, important social, theological, administrative, and practical differences 
are obscured. Ignoring the differences found among the numerous re- 
ligious groups in the official meanings of membership and church partici- 
pation can lead to flaws in scholarly critiques and scientific analyses of 
religious behavior. 

Some of the most significant “religious changes” in society may basic- 
ally be mere reflections of sociocultural or demographic trends rather than 
shifts of inherently religious orientations of people. For example, to what 
extent was the “mid-century revival of religion” in the 1950's a reflection 
of high birth rates, especially among the religious groups that count 
baptized infants as members? Increases and decreases in the various 
components of the population that are more and less likely to be church 
members in comparison to detailed membership statistics might be very 
enlightening. Rapid growth of a suburban congregation may merely 
reflect population shifts bringing more of its kind of people to the suburbs. 

Religious researchers, like all people, including other behavioral 
scientists, have biases. Whether these are proreligious, antireligious, or 
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religiously “neutral,” they intrude themselves in subtle forms into scientific 
and scholarly work. Hence there can be no such thing as a completely 
value-free behavioral science (Vogt, 1967). Every aspect of scientific work 
is pervaded by values and undergirded by nonrational factors. Values 
intrude in and limit the choice of topics for study, hypotheses to test, and 
criteria for accepting or rejecting the hypotheses. “Method in social science 
is not ethically neutral” (Klausner, 1964, p. 203); this is demonstrably 
true in the study of religious development. 
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included as Chapter 2. 
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struments and methods in its analysis of religious groups and their 
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activities, clergymen, rural-urban comparisons, spatial and social re- 
lationships, church attendance, leadership, attitudes and opinions of 
members, and numerous other topics. Its 385 pages in seven parts deserve 
to have much more attention than has been given to date. 
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with references to related social studies. Journal of the American 
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This bibliographic essay with 214 references is a critical review of 
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the statistics are and by implication indicates the need for caution in 
their use as well as for future refinements. 
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ligious orientation and associational and communal involvement as the 
chief types of commitment to the religious groups. Important relation- 
ships are found between variations in political, economic, familial, and 
educational attitudes and characteristics in relationship to religion. 
Limitations related to the region in which the survey was made, the 
nature of survey data (one gets out of them only what was built into 
them), and other qualifications suggest the need for other studies to 
test its findings elsewhere. 


Lofland, J. Doomsday cult: A study of conversion, proselytization, and 
maintenance of faith. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. 


Based primarily upon participant observation and interviews, this is 
an excellent case study of proselyting, promotional strategies, and other 
activities of the American wing of a millenarian cult. 


Sklare, M. (Ed.) The Jews: Social patterns of an American group. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958. 


This important work in the sociology of American Jewry includes 
many analytical and empirical analyses of the demography and mobility 
of the Jewish population, Jewish institutions and life in various com- 
munities, religious beliefs and practices, the social psychology of Jewish 
identification, value orientations, and cultural characteristics of Jews. 


Chapter 10 


MOTIVATION AND 
RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOR 


SISTER ANNETTE WALTERS, C.S.J. 
and 
SISTER RiTaMAarRY BrapD ey, C.H.M. 
St. Ambrose College 


LEE PELL ELL LLL 


P. W. Pruyser makes a useful distinction with respect to emphases in 
the psychology of religion. He notes that William James asked the ques- 
tion, “Which are the significant data of religious experience?” and 
proceeded to focus attention on the obviously “pure cases” of religious 
experience. The question of James which defined the field narrowly 1s 
giving way to the question raised by Boisen, “Which data of experience 
are of religious significance?” Such a question broadens the range of 
religious data to include all potentially religious phenomena. It shifts the 
investigative accent from an examination of the experience, practice, or 
expressed belief to inquiries into the motivation or purpose behind any 
act. The investigator wonders: Why does he behave as he does? What 
meaning does it have for him? Is his god someone he has made, someone 
he uses, or 1s his god something other? 

As indicated, research on the topic of religiously motivated behavior has 
less history than research whose focus has been that of the James tradition. 
This has given the authors, Walters and Bradley, the added task of de- 
fining a relatively new field of inquiry and finding the research which 1s 
pertinent. Nevertheless, these two sisters “caught fire” on their assignment 
in a way that is apparent in the chapter. What they present, though not a 
critical review, is a useful compendium of studies. In a real sense it 1s an 
updating of Argyle’s review of research on religious behavior. No attempt 
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is made to differentiate between those studies where religion serves as the 
independent, dependent, or interacting variable. 

The research which they summarize deals with crucial areas untouched 
in the other chapters. The four which they consider are personal motva- 
tions, religion and sexual behavior, motivation in religious affiliations, and 
social and political activity. 

The accent of this chapter relates well to Fairchild’s discussion of de- 
layed gratification (Ch. 5). Supplementary information can be found in 
Bertocc:’s discussion of psychological theorists (Ch. 1), Godin’s presenta- 
tion of developmental tasks (Ch. 4), and Dittes’ review of research on 
prejudice (Ch. 9). 

For further information on the authors, see pages 876 and 859. 


J La LE Ee eee eee eee 


Religious behavior, broadly conceived, involves every activity that is 
directed to or inspired by a supreme being who transcends the limited 
world of human existence and experience. This supreme being is under- 
stood to have complete dominion over man’s life. The way in which a 
person understands his relationship to this supreme being will determine 
what areas of his activity can become “religious behavior.” For the devout 
Jew the eating of kosher foods will fall into this category. For the Quaker 
resistance to the military draft will find a place under this rubric. For all 
religiously oriented people engaging in certain forms of behavior and re- 
fraining from other forms are an index to the acceptance of a supreme 
being in their lives. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to review the empirical research which 
takes as its field of inquiry the motivation underlying religious behavior 
thus understood. This type of inquiry meets a problem at the outset, 
however, because it is hard to decide which behavior is inspired by a 
genuine religious motivation. When is behavior influenced by a true inner 
commitment to a supreme being, and when is such behavior external only, 
dictated by the demands of social or cultural groups which give reinforce- 
ment to structured ways of acting? Religious behavior does not always 
come with a label which is specifically “religious,” nor does it occur in a 
cultural vacuum. Consequently, it will always be colored in some way by 
the historical, cultural, sociological, and theological setting in which it 
takes place. 

To a certain extent the problems met in studying -motivation for re- 
ligious behavior are common to all studies of motivation. For, as psy- 
choanalysts point out, the dynamics of human functioning are always 
“overdetermined,” that is, human behavior is the result of many motives 
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that coexist at a moment of time, some of which are less “worthy” than 
others. Even if it is possible from a purely volitional point of view to 
“will” only the best, it is never possible for a human being to live 
existentially with only one motive. But the researcher into religious 
behavior is able to build on the conviction that the sincerity of the 
dominant motive exists side by side with, or is intertwined with, less 
exalted motives, especially if these latter spring from deeply embedded 
unconscious sources. 

The researcher into this field is further supported by a consistent posi- 
tion taken by most psychologists: With the exception of reductionists, 
from the time of William James (1902) to the present (W. H. Clark, 
1958), psychologists have been saying that religious experience cannot be 
reduced to something else and that the underlying motive is unique. 
There is therefore some unknown factor for the researcher to seek for 
and, if possible, to isolate. 

Outside of scientific circles theorizing on the motivation for religious 
behavior becomes related to the question treated in ascetical theology 
under the label “discernment of spirits.” By observing a person’s tenden- 
cies and impulses manifested in conduct, spiritual writers deduce whether 
a man is moved by a “good or bad” spirit. In this expression they refer not 
only to his own human motives but also to the kind of power that seems 
to be working within him. Classical treatments of this topic have been 
brought to theological sophistication by Rahner (1964). But since such a 
power acts on or through a man’s human impulses, the empirical re- 
searcher need not feel hesitation in continuing to explore religious be- 
havior. 

There is reason to believe, however, that if the researcher does not 
value religion, if he is not somehow immersed in religion personally, he 
may lack an essential qualification for working in this field. This is not to 
imply that studies of religious behavior are highly subjective. It does 
mean, though, that the psychologist for whom religion has little or no 
personal meaning may be severely limited in studying the religious be- 
havior of others—just as a color-blind man may be strongly handicapped 
in the scientific study of color nuances, or the man who has not felt poetic 
intuition may be unable to criticize another’s poem. Vogt (1967, p. 118) 
has shown that there is really no such thing as a “value-free” study of 
religion. It makes a difference, for instance, if the researcher is committed 
to some militant antireligious system, to an areligious humanistic system, 
or to an expressly theistic religious system. In a word, a certain sensitivity 
and involvement, as well as “scientific know-how,” is needed for the study 
of religiously motivated behavior. 

More precisely, the study of motivation within religious behavior pre- 
supposes an understanding of the meaning of religion itself. Although 
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there is no general agreement on the subject, we can accept as a point of 
departure the position of Pinard de la Boullaye, quoted by Hervé Carrier: 


Objectively, religion is a totality of beliefs and practices con- 
cerning an objective reality or at least conceived as such, in- 
dividual or collective, but supreme to a certain degree and in 
some manner personal—a reality on which man, in some way 
or another, recognizes his dependence and with which he 
wishes to maintain a relationship [Carrier, 1965, p. 47]. 


As immediate background for this present investigation, the authors 
take a similar standpoint: Religion is the resultant of a twofold influence 
on the individual. First, each person can be the subject of a direct rela- 
tionship with a loving God, a relationship experienced as being drawn to 
a goal, not driven or impelled. Second, he can also be the subject of 
refracted relationships with God, coming to him through many other 
individuals and groups, who are also subject to the active presence of the 
divine. This confluence of influences—sometimes personal, sometimes 
experiential, sometimes conceptualized—comprehends the religious ele- 
ment in any human life. The exercise of religion consists primarily in 
internal, voluntary, free responses, whereby man sets the course of his 
life directly toward God. But mutual witness, too, is part of a Christian’s 
responsibility and is inseparable from his life activities—from his observ- 
able behavior. Thus the religious element is at the same time, in its best 
form, both motivation and behavior. 

In harmony with our view of religion is the principle enunciated by 
Frankl (1963), in which he points out that motivation in religious be- 
havior must be taken in a broadly inclusive sense. He states: 


Any exclusively psychodynamic investigation can, in principle, 
only reveal what is a driving force in man. Values, however, 
do not drive a man; they do not push him, but rather pull 
him. . . . It should be made quite clear that there cannot 
exist in man any such thing as a moral drive, or even a 
religious drive, in the same manner as we may speak of man’s 


being determined by basic instincts | Frankl, 1963, pp. 157-158]. 


He goes on to say that man does not behave morally in order to have a 
good conscience; if he did, he would no longer be a moral person but a 
pretender. Man behaves, he writes, “for the sake of a cause to which he 
commits himself, or for a person whom he loves, or for the sake of his 
God” (p. 158). This conception, that religious motivation is not a drive 
but proceeds from a call from God, is in the great tradition of Judeo- 
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Christian spirituality and is basic to the understanding of the Christian 
vocation. It must be observed, though, that this notion is far from being 
the starting point of most of the research reviewed in this chapter. 

The research that is being discussed, however, throws considerable light, 
even within the limitations already noted, on the motivation underlying 
religious behavior. Elsewhere in this present volume (Chs. 1-3, 9) there 
is an overview of the matrix of the research we are classifying—of the 
scientific methodologies that have been employed in the investigation of 
religious behavior and its motivations; and also of the theories of 
personality which underlie the study of human dynamics. 


Specific Areas of 
Research in Motivation Underlying Religious Behavior 


The research reported here will be reviewed under four headings: (a) 
motivations for religious behavior; (4) religion and sexual behavior; (c) 
motivation and religious affiliations; and (d) religion in social and politi- 
cal action. 

By viewing religion as integrated with a selected number of personal 
motivations, the first section provides something of a conceptual frame- 
work for interpreting different kinds of religious behavior. Sections two, 
three, and four show religion in a progressively wider interpersonal and 
social context. The second section, based on sexual interpersonal relation- 
ships, is included because, in the words of Goodenough (1965, p. 138), 
sexual intercourse can be described as “the most universal of religious acts.” 
In the third section religion is dealt with as a variable in that specialized 
form of social behavior that is church-tied or linked to the communal pur- 
suit of specialized religious goals. This area has been selected since the 
greatest bulk of research on motivations underlying religious behavior 
seems to cluster around this topic. Finally, the most important contempo- 
rary field of religious behavior was judged to be that of social and political 
action, wherein individuals and churches are led to express their religion 
within the channels of action in society. Although empirical studies do not 
readily catch up with the realities of such behavior at any given time, we 
have endeavored to show what has been studied empirically and what 
empirical basis is emerging for further research. We have thus chosen 
specialized areas which are in turn widest in the interest they command, 
most comprehensive in the research already completed, and most promis- 
ing for future research because of the contemporary interest they evoke. 

As to procedure, we have elected to give a brief notice to as many 
studies as seem pertinent for research in these four areas. This method 
does not include giving a critical judgment on the works cited, a task that 
yet remains to be done. But the number and scope of the works mentioned 
serve to show what areas have been rather thoroughly mined and what 
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ones have been somewhat neglected. An occasional evaluative comment 
serves only to single out here and there some key research effort or to 
point up its pertinence to questions of religious development. 


Motivations for Religious Behavior 


Using insights from areas which research workers have actually ex- 
plored, it is possible to differentiate classes of motivation which are inte- 
grated, at least sometimes, with religion. These manifestations of the 
person are seen in (a) anger, hatred, and aggression; (4) love; (¢) voca- 
tion, achievement, and work; (d@) conformity, dependency, acquiescence, 
and relation to authority; (e) guilt, fear, morality, and ethics; (f) self- 
concept, self-esteem, religious identity, and role behavior; (g) emotions 
related to age and sex differences; and (A) perception of death. Whether 
researchers have done so or not, it is important to realize the possibility of 
the “pull” of the religious motive acting somehow in conjunction with the 
recognized drives that are at work in the above divisions. 


Anger, Hatred, and Aggression 


The research related to the drives of anger, hatred, and aggression 
focuses on the effect of religious life styles in the handling of these drives 
and on their intensity, objects, and control. 

Argyle (1958) suggests that the members of different religious denomi- 
nations characteristically cope with aggression differently, and that Catho- 
lics tend to be extrapunitive and Protestants intropunitive. There is much 
evidence that this is true for members of religious sects (Hodges, 1964- 
1965) but little for the established religious denomination or church. 
Murphy (1937) reported a relationship between religious background and 
aggression in children as did Lesser (1959). Assuming that different re- 
ligious groups would hold different views concerning the socialization of 
aggression and the practice of aggression, Lesser postulated that these 
differences would be reflected in the aggression-anxiety of children as well 
as in their overt behavior. Although the results showed no significant 
differences among the three major religious groups either in overt aggres- 
sion or in fantasy-aggression measures, they did show significant differ- 
ences in the use of anxiety or inhibition responses in fantasy, as measured 
by the TAT test. The Catholics used a significantly greater number of 
anxiety responses which interrupted aggression than did the Jewish boys. 
They also relied primarily upon inhibitions which followed aggression, 
that is, in which the aggressive act was punished by a teacher, parent, or 
policeman, rather than upon internal defenses which intervene at once 
upon the recognition of the instigation of aggression. The results of this 
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study should not be overgeneralized in view of the fact that there appears 
to have been no control for nationality and that the number of Protestant 
boys was limited. Its value lies in its attempt to explore in depth some of 
the subtleties of religious development in a rather novel way. Adult moti- 
vation and development might profitably be studied by similar methods. 

Since hate and anger—except for so-called righteous indignation sup- 
ported by the biblical injunction, “Be angry, but sin not” (Ps. 4:4)—are 
frowned upon in Christian teaching, the handling of anger may indicate 
a degree of religiously motivated behavior. Bateman and Jensen (1958) 
found in a sample of Protestant college students a significant correlation 
between exposure to religious teachings and intropunitiveness (turning of 
aggression inward). Those with the least exposure to religious teachings 
reacted in the opposite direction. L. B. Brown (1965) tested Argyle’s 
theory (1958, p. 174) that Protestants must be intropunitive because of 
their high suicide and low delinquency rate as well as their susceptibility 
to guilt. Using the Rosenzweig P-F measures he found, as predicted from 
Argyle’s theory, that the mean scores for extrapunitiveness were higher 
for Roman Catholics than for any other group. From the viewpoint of 
religious development, these studies should be considered in light of the 
finding of McClelland, Charms, and Rindesbacher (1955) that Protestant 
and Jewish parents favored earlier independence training than did Catholic 
parents, a factor which one would expect to be correlated with a greater 
sense of personal responsibility. Such emphasis on responsibility could 
leave one vulnerable to guilt feelings. 


Love 


Among all human sentiments, love is the one most universally singled 
out by prophets and theologians as essential to religious behavior and 
motivation. And though it can be said that religion, especially in the 
Jewish and Christian tradition, is meaningless without love, scientific 
studies of this emotion are at a minimum. Numerous insights that need 
to be tested empirically are found in two volumes by Sorokin (1950, 1954), 
in which he has brought together a number of impressive studies, chiefly 
from a historical approach. 

Woodward (1952) discovered that parents who punish their children a 
great deal also use religious threats to bring them in line. On the other 
hand, parents who are more humanly involved in doing things with their 
children tend to tell them stories about God’s love. Woodward suggests 
that follow-up studies be made to determine the influence of these differing 
patterns of parental behavior upon the motivation systems of their chil- 
dren, and especially with reference to the relative components of love and 
fear in their religiously motivated behavior. 
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Vocation, Achievement, and Work 


Motivation to direct one’s life to a purpose definable in religious terms 
is an element in vocation. Vocation is a concept carrying intrinsic biblical 
overtones and is common to many religious traditions. Generally it con- 
notes the response of man to what he believes himself called to do because 
of an initiative or an illumination coming in some way from God. On the 
contrary, work and achievement, both for intellectual and economic goods, 
have had an ethical or sacred character attributed to them but usually 
through the influence of cultural factors. They are thought of often as 
evidences of virtue, self-discipline, and ascetical living. 

According to Weber (1958), the “Protestant ethic” is the conception 
that the secular tasks of man be performed as religious obligations because 
they are God’s tasks, and this conception leads to motivation for hard 
work, high achievement, saving, asceticism, and honesty. If this theory is 
correct, one would expect those persons most exposed to Protestant ideas 
to achieve greater worldly success, higher achievement motivation, greater 
scholarly productivity, and to be more ascetic in their behavior than non- 
Protestants. The effect such a view has on social welfare is discussed by 
Segalman (1968). Research studies throwing light on religious differences 
in achievement motivation of various kinds have been made by Glenn and 
Hyland (1967), Datta (1967), Hurvitz (1961), Veroff, Feld, and Gurin 
(1962), McClelland et al. (1955), Mayer and Sharp (1962), Strodbeck 
(1958), Bronson (1966), and W. H. Clark (1955). Atkinson (1958) has 
edited a book valuable to the research worker in this area. He presents a 
comprehensive method for the assessment of human motives through 
content analysis of TAT stories and other ways of analyzing imaginative 
thought. Theoretical formulations of Kluckhohn (1951) help to explain 
discrepancies between values, motivation, and behavior. “Values and 
motivation are linked,” he writes, “but only rarely do they coincide” (p. 
400). He sees behavior as a compromise between a number of factors, 
such as motivations, the situation, the available means, knowledge, be- 
liefs, and attitudes. 

Motivation toward intellectual achievement has also been found to vary 
with religious preference. In view of the traditional Jewish conviction that 
study is a form of worship, one is not surprised to find Jews excelling 
in intellectual achievement of various kinds (Hurvitz, 1961). Ellis (1955) 
started a wave of self-criticsm among Catholics in this respect, and took 
a point of view similar to that of Knapp and Goodrich (1952) and Knapp 
and Greenbaum (1953), later developed further by Knapp (1964). Other 
research studies on this topic are those of Greeley (1963a, 1963b, 1967), 
Greeley and Rossi (1966), Warkov and Greeley (1966), Lenski (1961), 
O'Dea (1958). Several lines of evidence suggest that the dedicated pursuit 
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of science may become a substitute for religious motivation (Roe, 1953; 
Rogers, 1966). 

What it is that motivates people to work for the church as an institu- 
tion has been explored by Etzione (1961, pp. 4-11) and Ashbrook (1966). 
Some, according to Etzione, are motivated by “moral commitment” 
whereas others are impelled by “calculated involvement.” Ashbrook’s 
research is based on Etzione’s categories and corroborates his observations. 
In addition, he found that the smaller the church, the greater was the 
“moral commitment” of its members and the lower the “calculated con- 
cern” for taking care of church property and equipment, and vice versa. 

Numerous studies report on the motivation for becoming priests, minis- 
ters, or rabbis, and on the conflicting roles and motives that these profes- 
sions entail (Blizzard, 1956; Bowers, 1963; Carlin & Mendlovitz, 1958; 
Coates & Kistler, 1965; Felton, 1949; Fichter, 1961; Kling, 1961; Mitchell, 
1966; Roy, 1964; Smith, 1948). O’Dea (1963) points to the dilemma of 
the clergyman who is expected to perform his duties with a disinterested 
regard for his own career mobility, as does Fichter (1961). Terman and 
Miles (1936, p. 572) observed that clergymen were much more feminine 
in their interests than men in general, although their personalities were 
significantly different from those of male homosexuals. They wrote of 
clergymen that “their sedentary, helpful, sympathetic and cultured interests 
tend to place them at the extreme of femininity among the normally ad- 
justed groups.” Data suggesting that the women who enter and remain in 
the clergy are not “professionals” and do not give a good image are pre- 
sented by Bock (1967). The image of the clergy as seen by Macalester 
College students is reported by Beckelhymer (1962). McCann (1962) gives 
details on a number of independent researches not reported elsewhere on 
such topics as the role of the clergy, trends in pastoral counseling, how 
clergymen are perceived by the people, self-observations of the clergy, and 
various interrelationships between religion and mental health. Menges and 
Dittes (1965) have prepared a comprehensive review of the studies of 
clergymen. 


Conformity, Dependency, 
Acquiescence, and Relation to Authority 


The studies relating religion to conformity, dependency, acquiescence, 
and relation to authority do not fall into any definite pattern. Photiadis 
(1965a, p. 424) writes of the members of a small-town Mormon church: 
“Even those who are weak believers are high overt conformers when they 
participate extensively in the group.” Murray (1938, p. 739) concluded 
from comparing his three Catholic subjects with the Protestant and Jewish 
subjects that “the Catholic subjects were conspicuously more solid and 
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secure and most of the Jewish subjects conspicuously less so than the 
average. It was as if their faith in an ultimate authority relieved them of 
the necessity of independently resolving fundamental issues.” A more 
extensive study, using a more representative sample in the post-Vatican 
Council II era would now be in order. Spangler (1961, p. 137), in apply- 
ing the Murray need-press theory in a comparison of people reporting 
mystical experience with schizophrenics, reports that both the schizo- 
phrenics and the mystics had had insecure childhoods. However, none of 
the four positive factors—religious training, dominance-nurturance, nur- 
turance-indulgence, and deference-praise-recognition—appeared in the 
background of the typical schizophrenic, although they were all found in 
the background of the mystic. These findings tend to confirm Boisen’s 
(1955) theory that the religious experience is a personality-integrating 
factor in the face of crisis. Pallone (1966) and Pallone and Yeandel (1968) 
report on the relative degree of conformity of Roman Catholic subjects 
to religious- and military-authority figures. Rokeach (1956-1957) found 
that both Catholics and Methodists rejected belief subsystems most simi- 
lar and least similar to their own. Fisher (1964) found a highly significant 
difference between religiosity and the seeking of approval from authority 
figures. 


Guilt, Fear, Morality, and Ethics 


London, Schulman, and Black (1964) found that self-estimates of guilt 
feelings and ethical standards did not differ strikingly from one denomina- 
tion to another. In a later study Black and London (1966, pp. 53-54) 
sought to determine the independent dimensions of behaviors with which 
religious doctrines and personal ethical standards concern themselves. In 
a factor analysis of moral value judgments of American and Korean 
college students, Rettig and Pasamanick (1960) found that the two groups 
did not differ in the religious-morality factor, even though the Korean 
students were considerably less committed to religion than the Americans. 
No religious denomination stood out as closely related to high or low 
morality, according to Peck and Havighurst (1960), but the children 
who ranked high tended to come from families that were actively religious. 
Differences in religious denomination were found to be correlated with 
differences in the acceptance of the American business creed, but these 
differences were attributed by Photiadis (1965b) to processes operating 
independently of doctrine. 

Since society attains its unity through the general acceptance of certain 
values and ends, it is generally assumed that religion is necessary as a 
sanction for these values. That this may not be true is brought out in a 
study by Middleton and Putney (1962). J. H. Clark (1965) found business- 
men less committed to the values of social responsibility than to the values 
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of personal ethics. Carlin (1966) cautions against misinterpreting his 
findings that Catholic and Jewish lawyers in New York City had lower 
ethics ratings than Protestants, since the lawyer’s social and educational 
background not only determines his status in the practice of law but also 
determines the ethical influences to which he will be exposed in his prac- 
tice. Some of the difficulties of interpreting data on religion and morality 
are exemplified in a study of Poffenberger and Olmstead (1958, p. 23), 
who distinguish two extreme types of behavior, “piety” and “morality.” 
“Piety” is defined as “relatively stereotyped, ritualistic behavior, rather 
rigidly performed in a way specified by a culture as appropriate to the 
situation,” and “morality” as “relatively less stereotyped behavior deduced 
by the performer himself from some general principle approved by at least 
some members of his subcultural group.” In these terms morality is not 
necessarily behavior which is good in and of itself. Wright and Cox (1966) 
delineate differences in moral judgments of religious and nonreligious 
English adolescents. 


Self-Concept, Self-Esteem, 
Religious Identity, and Role Behavior 


Ellzey (1961) found in a preliminary study an apparent relationship be- 
tween the acceptance of self and the belief in an accepting God. Jews, 
according to Rosenberg (1965), although lower in the hierarchy of general 
social prestige, are more apt to be high in self-esteem than either Catholics 
or Protestants. In a study of 207 students at Central Michigan University, 
Vernon (1960b) found that they tended to rank their own religious group 
higher than did nonmembers, a result consistent with Woolston’s findings 
(1937). In a comprehensive analysis of the motivation, beliefs, practices, 
and behavior of Jewish adolescents, Rosen (1965, p. 197) found that a 
large number of his subjects used the Orthodox community and its 
norms as a model against which to evaluate their own religiosity, even 
though the standards of this group were seldom observed in the young 
people’s behavior. In a test requiring respondents to provide 20 answers 
to the question “Who am I?” Kuhn and McPartland (1954) found that 
the members of minority religious groups were more likely than those of 
nonminority groups to provide religious self-identification. Bieri and 
Lobeck (1961) and Walberg (1967) have also studied the self-concept in 
relation to religion, Walberg by means of a semantic differential test. 


Variations with Age and Sex 


Sex differences in religious motivation have been demonstrated by Cline 
and Richards (1965), Havighurst (1957), Kosa and Schommer (1962), 


and in various studies reviewed in the section “Religion and Sexual Be- 
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havior” (see p. 613). Research using the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study 
of Values indicates marked differences between men and women: the 
men show a preference for theoretical, economic, and political values, 
whereas the women show a greater interest in art and religion and more 
concern for the welfare of others (Didato & Kennedy, 1956; Traxler & 
Vecchione, 1959). 

Age trends in religiously motivated behavior are found in Kuhlen and 
Arnold (1944), Remmers and Radler (1957), H. M. Bell (1938), Jones 
(1960), Starbuck (1899), O’Reilly (1958), Orbach (1961), Miller (1962), 
Hall and Robertson (1942), Kingsbury (1937), Stark (1968), Moberg 
(1956), Fichter (1952), Hawkins (1956), and Lehman (1963). Pittard 
(1963) found that the age at which a person joined the church made no 
difference in his commitment, but that the most committed persons were 
in the youth and middle-aged groups. Follow-up studies showing shifts 
in attitude and behavior from the college age until many years later are 
those of Nelson (1956), Bender (1958), Rettig and Pasamanick (1960), 
and Barron (1963). Religious judgments were found by Rettig and Pasa- 
manick (1960) to decrease in severity from the time the men studied were 
in college until the age of 40. After that the judgments increased in severity 
so that the 50-year-old alumni resembled the college students in the 
severity of their judgments. Bender (1958), in a study of 124 seniors at 
Dartmouth, 1939-1940, was able to retest 84 of them during 1955-1956 on 
the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values. The most striking change 
was the highly significant rise in the religious value. 

Barron (1963, pp. 147-159), in his study of 50 alumnae of a college for 
women 25 years after graduation, describes the distinctive characteristics 
of the 7 who declared that they were atheists, one of which was that they 
had all repudiated their fathers at adolescence. The 27 who were deeply 
religious resembled the atheists in their relatively high evaluation of think- 
ing processes and the absence of ethnocentrism and authoritarianism in 
their psychological makeup. They differed from the atheists, however, in 
their 


robust psychological health, their genuine independence, origi- 
nality, and growth-orientation, and in their relatively high 
degree of desire for positions of community leadership and 
status as contrasted with the degree of social isolation and 
preference for going-it-alone which marked the radically 
skeptical group |Barron, 1963, p. 168]. 


Hall and Robertson (1942), in a survey of reading habits of 92 individuals 
aged 10 to 60 in a small community in Oregon, discovered that conversa- 
tion about the church was lowest for ages 25 to 34, higher for ages 35 to 44, 
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and highest for those over age 45. Nelson (1956) reported that what the 
individual believes in college is related to his overt behavior 14 years later. 

Kingsbury (1937), using a mailed questionnaire on which there was a 
low rate of return, concluded that feelings of dependence, reverence, and 
oneness with God increase with age. Orbach (1961) reported a fairly con- 
stant rate of church attendance for all age levels with a tendency for 
middle-aged women to attend more often. Among the Protestants in 
his sample, only the Negro men showed a consistent increase in attendance 
with age. Church attendance of Roman Catholic men declined after 
age 60. Moberg (1956) found a significant positive correlation between 
engaging in religious activities and personal adjustment in old age. Stark 

(1968) reported a marked age gap among Roman Catholics concerning 
birth control and papal infallibility. He also stated that “the effect of age 
seems to be not so much in what one believes but in what one does about 
what he believes. .. . The elderly do not shift their image of God . . . but 
they begin praying a good deal more to whatever concept of God they do 
hold” (p. 9). Men, he reported, become more pious with age in the 
sense of personal devotionalism but not in the sense of religious commit- 
ment in other respects. 

A comprehensive review of the literature on religious behavior during 
middle age is that of Miller (1962), who concluded from his study that 
“there appears to be no great wealth of descriptive, observational, and 
crude experimental data available at this date” (p. 256). Older people who 
are lonely or unhappy were not found to turn to religion more than other 
people (O'Reilly, 1958). Fichter (1952) found that the average Catholic 
was very religious from approximately 10 to 19 years of age, but became 
negligent at approximately 20 years, was least religious between 30 and 
39, and during the following decades became more religious but never 
again reached the level of adolescence. Hawkins (1956, p. 25) reports 
that religious zeal was better retained by those whose decision to enter 
the ministry was made after they had entered adulthood fully than by 
those whose decision was made at an earlier age. Lehman (1963, p. 173) 
found that whereas “new religious movements are most likely to be 
launched by individuals still in their thirties, after they have once been 
established religious organizations are likely to receive most of their 
nominal leadership from somewhat elderly men.” An important outcome 
of Strommen’s research (1963) is the extent to which the young people 
surveyed differed in what they reported about their concerns as compared 
to what the older people who were church workers thought were their 
concerns. 

Studies of adolescent religious behavior indicate that “conversion” is 
dominantly a phenomenon of this age (W. H. Clark, 1958; Hall, 1904; 
Starbuck, 1899). Bithler (1932, 1934), from extensive studies in depth of 
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diaries, letters, and other personal documents, reported that a turning 
point in the life of the young person occurs when he first raises the ques- 
tion: “To what do I want to give my life?” This question indicates a 
transition from the piecemeal goals of childhood to a single, all-embracing 
goal around which the personality will be integrated and in terms of 
which all the experiences of life will be interpreted. This goal does not 
have to be a religious one, although it often is. Of significance, too, for an 
understanding of religiously motivated behavior in adolescence is Erik- 
son’s (1965) description of the identity crisis of adolescence as a crisis 
between fidelity and diversity, in which the young person seeks for 
something or somebody to be true to in the midst of changing relations 
with others and with the culture. This subject is further clarified in a vol- 
ume by Stewart (1967), which contains case studies of youth coming 
from different kinds of backgrounds. Allen and Hites (1961) cautioned 
that research studies dealing with the religious attitudes of adolescents 
should take account of diverse beliefs within a single group and not report 
religious attitudes as if they were unitary in nature. Kastenbaum (1959) 
reported that whereas most adolescents rejected the thought of death 
rather successfully, about 15 percent did not. For this minority who were 
more outspokenly religious than the others and actively engaged in 
church activities, death was a conscious reality which entered into the 
decisions they made at this time of life. 

Ludwig (1965) found that older people did not place more faith in God 
than the younger, and concluded that the disillusionment of old age also 
brings with it for many people a disillusionment with a benevolent God. 
Children, Elkind found (1961, 1962, 1963, 1964), perceive their religious 
identity differently from adults. 


Perception of Death 


Research on the relationship of religiosity to fear of death leads to am- 
biguous conclusions. Martin and Wrightsman (1964, 1965), Christ (1961), 
and Swenson (1961) concluded from their research that fear of death is 
less among religiously oriented than nonreligiously oriented people. Feifel 
(1959) and Faunce and Fulton (1958), on the other hand, claimed that 
fear of death is greater among religious persons. “Subjects who say they 
are atheists or agnostics or that they have ‘no religion’ show a low rate of 
death recalls—less than 5 percent of reported stress—as compared with 30 
percent of the replies of Catholics and 35 percent of those of Protestants,” 
according to Anderson (1965, pp. 185-186). Martin. and Wrightsman 
(1965, p. 318) point to the need of research directed toward discovering 
the differences in fear of death among religious people on a strong-weak 
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dimension. In a study by Williams (1968), perception of death measures 
failed to reveal significant differences between groups differing in reli- 


giosity. 


Religion and Sexual Behavior 


Sexuality, marital behavior, and family life are intimately related to re- 
ligion at many different levels of experience. Both the Old and the New 
Testaments compare God’s relationship to His people with that of a nuptial 
union, and the Old Testament prophets liken man’s infidelity to God to 
“playing the harlot.” For both Christians and Jews sexuality is rich in 
symbolism (Osborn, 1966). Wake (1967) has shown, however, that 
Christian motivation to marriage is different in its historical origins 
from that which is traditionally Jewish. 

This review of religious motivation and sexual behavior will be limited 
to the following aspects: (a) sexual standards and premarital coitus; (4) 
sexual responsiveness, marital expectations and happiness, and divorce; 
(c) intermarriage; (d@) birth control and responsible parenthood; and (e) 
official church pronouncements on sexual and marital behavior. 


Sexual Standards and Premarital Coitus 


“Tt would be an error to assume that any church at any time ever 
invented a pattern of sexual behavior,” Kardiner (1954, p. 18) affirms. 
“Religion can be used in this context only as a superior order of authority 
to enforce, or reinforce, the observance of a custom of proved expediency.” 
Although proponents of the “new morality” appear to believe that pre- 
marital and extramarital sexual intercourse is on the increase, the evidence 
does not support this point of view. A greater premarital sexual per- 
missiveness, however, is seen in some Protestant churches and theologies 
(Alastair, 1963; Robinson, 1964). Terman (1938), on the basis of trends 
indicating a rising rate of permarital experience for women born after 
1900, predicted that very few women born after 1930 would be virgins at 
the time of marriage. Reiss (1960), however, supported by Kinsey’s data 
(1953), has shown that the number of men and women who engage in 
intercourse outside of marriage has remained roughly the same since 
World War II. British studies which support this view are those of 
Schofield (1965) and the British Council of Churches (1966). Packard 
(1968) challenges Schofield’s view so far as females are concerned and 
claims that there are appreciable regional differences among college stu- 
dents in this respect, whereas Sanford (1967) supports Schofield. 

Kinsey (1948, 1953) and his colleagues reported that religiously moti- 
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vated men and women participate less frequently in all socially disap- 
proved forms of sexual behavior than do the nonreligious: “Religious 
devotion may not prevent a female from engaging in some sort of petting 
activity, but it limits the point to which she will go in her petting” (1953, 
p. 248). Similar conclusions have grown out of studies by Christensen 
(1960), Dedman (1959), Reiss (1964a), Gebhard, Martin, Pomeroy, and 
Christensen (1958), Lindenfeld (1960), Kanin and Howard (1958), 
Ehrmann (1959), Porterfield and Salley (1946), Burgess and Wallin 
(1954), and Bell and Blumberg (1960). The Kinsey studies have come in 
for criticism by various writers (Himelhoch & Fava, 1955; Kuhn, 1954). 
Christensen (1961, pp. 106-107) has shown that in the permissive society 
of Denmark there is less promiscuity, especially among males, although 
there is more premarital coitus than in the less permissive societies he 
studied. Premarital sex in Denmark is more tied in with the courtship- 
marriage process. The Danish groups also report a significantly greater 
amount of pleasant feeling following the first premarital coitus and 
markedly less guilt than do those in the other groups. Christensen (1966, 
p. 73) suggests that there may be a relationship between increasing rates 
of marital disorganization and “an enlarging sex freedom in the face of 
lagging sex ethics.” Reiss (1964b) found a significant increase in sexual 
permissiveness as church attendance went down only for his white but 
not his Negro subjects. Rainwater (1966b) reported a double standard 
for the white but not for the Negro lower class, and that lesser satisfac- 
tion in marital sexual relations reported by lower-class people may be 
related to the relative instability of their marriages (Rainwater, 1966a). 
Reiss (1965) indicated the need for qualification of the view that the 
lower class is more permissive sexually, in that each class contains groups 
holding opposed positions. Derbyshire (1967) claimed that when con- 
trolling for social class, there was no reliable evidence that premarital 
sexual relations or premarital conception was greater for Negroes than 
Caucasians. Although Reiss (1964b, 1965) found significant differences 
between his adult and student respondents concerning permissiveness in 
petting and premarital coitus, both groups approach a single standard for 
both sexes. Gebhard et al. (1958, p. 77) found that 10 percent of the 
devout and 21 percent of the nondevout Protestant girls who had ex- 
perienced premarital coitus had also experienced induced abortion. All 
studies indicate less extramarital intercourse for women than for men. 
This was true even for a group of conservatively oriented young people 
from three theological seminaries and colleges in the South and Southwest 
studied during World War II by Porterfield and Salley -(1946). Premarital 
intercourse, these investigators found, occurred with the following fre- 
quencies for the men: (a) 1 out of every 5 entering the ministry, (6) 3 
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out of 5 of the Navy men before entering the Navy, (c) nearly 2 out of 
5 of the male members of a church, and (d) nearly 3 out of 4 nonchurch- 
men. For women the ratios were: (a) 1 out of 12 for church members, (4) 
1 out of 5 for nonchurch members, (c) 1 out of 5 for office workers, (d) 1 
out of 11 or 12 for other women, and (e) 1 out of 40 for ministers’ 
wives. Ehrmann (1959) found that premarital sexual behavior was highly 
associated with love in the female but less so in the male, and Burchinal 
(1957) reported that the majority of premarital experiences of college 
students are with persons of the same religious background. Standards 
differ with social class, as indicated in the studies of Kinsey et al. (1948, 
1953) and Whyte (1943). Further light is thrown on this subject by a 
semipopular survey by Green and Stacey (1964). McNamara (1963) found 
that on the Catholic campuses of Fordham and Notre Dame sexual mis- 
conduct was punished much more severely than at Columbia and Cornell, 
but that cheating was treated much more severely at Columbia and 
Cornell. Kirkendall and Libby (1966) indicated that there has been a pro- 
nounced shift in emphasis from the morality of the sexual act itself to 
emphasis upon the quality of interpersonal relationships. Schofield (1965, 
p. 49), in a study of London young people, found that “there is a direct 
association between the type of relationship a girl achieves and the degree 
of intimacy she will permit.” A useful historical study throwing light on 
the religious origins of sexual morality is that of Lehrman (1962). 
Broderick (1966) claimed that we are entering a new era of understand- 
ing and openness with respect to sex, and research by Aries (1962, p. 106) 
supports this view. Benne (1966) clarified his position that the “new 
morality” is not, as commonly assumed, merely a clash between old- 
fashioned “rule-morality” and “situational” or “response ethics.” Pike 
(1967) presented 74 cases illustrative of issues concerning sexual morality. 
Bell and Buerkle (1961) found that college experience on the part of girls 
led to greater permissiveness. 

Frigidity and other marital problems are often seen in the clinic to be 
related to rigid premarital standards of behavior. As Mead (1955, pp. 212- 
219) pointed out, the more successfully young people deal with their 
freedom in dating, the less prepared they are for complete sexual sur- 
render in marriage. Most religious persons would probably advocate 
shorter engagements than an abolition of the traditional standards of 
premarital chastity as a way to meet this problem. 

The Christian educator will be interested in Reiss’s (1967) conclusion 
that the generation gap is not as great as it commonly is thought to be and 
in his finding that women who believe heavy petting is wrong feel very 
guilty the first few times they engage in it. The feelings of guilt for this 
kind of sexual behavior disappear as the degree of sexual intimacy pro- 
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gressively increases. The first few times that sexual intercourse is experi- 
enced, guilt feelings follow. But with repeated infractions of the moral 
code of premarital chastity, the guilt feelings go away. 

A comprehensive survey of the views of social scientists on sex is given 
in Feucht, Coiner, Von Rohr Sauer, and Hansen (1961, pp. 180-212), and 
an exploration of the diversity of moral opinion on sex is included in a 
report prepared for the British Council of Churches (1966). 


Sexual Responsiveness, 
Marital Expectations and Happiness, and Divorce 


Kinsey (1953, p. 515) reports that “there were 21 per cent of the devoutly 
Catholic females who had not reached orgasm by thirty-five years of age. 
... It was not more than 2 per cent of the nominal non-religious Catholics 
who had not reached orgasm by that age.” This finding was corroborated 
by A. L. Clark (1960) in a questionnaire study of 602 middle-class men 
and women who were engaged or in the early years of marriage. Except 
for the small number of wives who were exceptionally satisfied with their 
marriages, the wives in Catholic couples and the religiously devout wives 
among Protestant couples were significantly less responsive to marital 
coitus than were those with no religious afhliation or the nondevout. 

Terman et al. (1938), in their marital-prediction scale, did not include 
ratings they had secured on type of religious training because the correla- 
tion of these ratings with marital happiness was ambiguous. Yet several 
correlations were significant at the 5 percent level: (a) Men reporting 
“considerable” religious training had higher happiness scores than those 
reporting “little” or “none,” (6) women reporting “very strict” religious 
training had a significantly higher percentage in the low-happiness group, 
(c) women reporting both “strict” and “considerable” training had a 
larger percentage in the high-happiness group, and (d@) men reporting 
“little” and “no” religious training had a significantly larger percentage 
in the low-happiness group (Terman et al., 1938). They conclude how- 
ever, “There is nothing in our investigation or in the investigations of 
others to warrant the belief that religious training during childhood has 
much effect one way or the other on marital happiness” (p. 236). The 
wife’s adequacy of orgasm was uncorrelated with her religious training 
but negatively and significantly correlated with her husband’s. The in- 
terpretation is ambiguous. The researchers suggest: “This may mean 
that strict religious training on the part of the husband is unfavorable 
to establishment of orgasm in the wife, or that men of the religious 
sort are more likely to mate with the type of woman who is inade- 
quate” (pp. 395-396). The religious training of the “passionate” wives 
was more often strict than was that of the “nonpassionate” (p. 412). 
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Among causes of domestic grievance, “Difference in religious beliefs ranks 
for frequency 29 in the husband’s list and 22 in the wife’s, while the 
respective seriousness are 47 and 44” (p. 109). 

In a questionnaire study of 501 respondents, the marital expectations of 
members of a Lutheran couples’ club were found to be consistently 
contradictory to those of a Unitarian student group (L. Johnson, 1953). 
Divorce, too, is differentially related to religion. A study indicating that 
fewer divorces take place in Catholic marriages than their number in the 
population would predict on the basis of chance is that of Kephart and 
Monahan (1952). However, there were more cases of desertion among 
Catholics than their relative number in the population. Jews accounted 
for less than 6 percent of the desertion cases in Chicago although they 
were estimated to comprise 8-10 percent of the population. The rate of 
divorce is greater for mixed Catholic families (only one spouse a 
Catholic) than for Protestant couples where both are Protestants. Research 
on religion and divorce, however, yields inconsistent results from study 
to study, as Mowrer (1927, pp. 165-168) and Thomas (195la, p. 488; 
1951b) have shown. Chancellor and Monahan (1955) found that when 
both spouses were Catholic the marriages were about half or less likely 
to end in divorces as those in general. Statistics on the relation of religious 
denomination to various kinds of marital behavior are given by Monahan 
and Kephart (1954), and by Monahan and Chancellor (1955). Studies 
limited in application because the results were obtained from children, 
since most divorces do not involve children, are those of H. M. Bell 
(1938, pp. 21, 193-194), and Landis (1949). Lenski (1953) has shown 
that among Protestants when spouses do not “prefer” the same denomina- 
tion, there is less interest in religion than when they are affliated with the 
same church. “The numerous distinctive customs and religious practices 
in the Jewish home,” Nimkoff noted, “reinforced by the defenses which 
Jews erect against the hostility of non-Jews, are sufficient to produce 
marked family solidarity” (Nimkoff, 1947, p. 268). Divorce statistics for 
Jews in Minneapolis in 1945 were 1 for every 4.9 marriages, as contrasted 
with 1 for 3.3 in the general population, according to Gordon (1949, 
p. 203). 

Marital success and happiness was found to be significantly higher for 
husbands who were church members than for those who were not, 
although this was not true for the wives (Burchinal, 1957). Another study 
found that husbands and wives who never attended church before mar- 
riage or who had stopped going to Sunday school after the age of 10 were 
relatively poor marriage risks (Burgess & Cottrell, 1939). This same 
study revealed that marriages before a minister, priest, or rabbi were 
more successful than those made before a civil servant. Wives who are 
religious, that is, who attend church, report significantly greater marital 
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satisfaction than nonreligious wives, even when sexual gratification is 
lacking, according to Wallin (1957). There was found to be only a slight 
trend in this direction for the husbands. When there was sexual gratifica- 
tion, religious and nonreligious husbands did not differ in marital satis- 
faction. Locke (1951), too, found that the happily married attended 
church much more frequently than the divorced. He discovered that 
being married at home, at church, or at the minister’s home was as- 
sociated with staying married. The happily married agreed with their 
spouses much more than did the divorced in most areas of their lives, 
including religion. However, Locke found no significant differences 
between happily married and divorced persons on religious differences. 
He did find a tendency for being in a circle of religious friends who 
expected the family to stay together was a help in stabilizing the marital 
relationship. Then, too, “whereas married men and women reported 
about the same frequency of attendance for the first and last half of 
marriage, divorced men and women reported a decline in frequency in 
the last half of the marriage” (Locke, 1951, p. 242). Terman et al. (1938) 
found that premarital intercourse on the part of the wife was negatively 
related to marital happiness. Landis (1961), commenting on his finding 
that there was a very high rate of divorce if the wife was Protestant and 
the husband Catholic, concluded that much of the controversy was over 
the training and disciplining of the children. 

A special problem of marital adjustment may be precipitated in a 
minister’s wife because of the role she is expected to play. Douglas (1965) 
found five categories of involvement that occurred most often in ministers’ 
wives: the (a) teamworker, (4) purpose-motivated background supporter, 
(¢) useful work-motivated background supporter, (d) detached on 
principle, and (e) detached in rebellion. 


Intermarriage 


In a study by Strauss (1946) 41.6 percent of the men and 42.5 percent of 
the women said they would not marry someone of a different faith. 
Burgess and Wallin (1954, p. 108) found that about two fifths of the 
men and women whom they studied indicated that they would not marry 
a person of a different religion. Heiss (1960) held research interviews 
with 1,167 people between the ages of 20 and 59 and found that the 
“intermarried” as compared to the “intramarried” were characterized by 
(a) nonreligious parents, (4) greater dissatisfaction with parents when 
young, (c) greater early family strife, (¢) less early. family integration, 
and (e) greater emancipation from parents at time of marriage. All five of 
these factors held for the Catholics but did not hold for the Jewish group. 
In a study by Landis (1949) the Jewish subjects reported the highest 
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percentage of parental happiness but parental happiness was not related 
to religiosity. Among this group of students, 12 percent of those coming 
from devout families approved of intermarriage whereas 6 percent of 
those from religiously indifferent families approved. Glick (1960) found 
that intermarriage occurs much more readily between Protestants and 
Catholics than between Jews and Christians. A summary of research 
studies by Besanceney (1965) indicates that the larger the group the lower 
the rate of intermarriage. Kirkpatrick’s (1937) data contradicts the pre- 
vailing attitude that mixed marriages are likely to be unsuccessful. In 
summarizing intermarriage studies, Shanks (1953) reported that the inter- 
marriage rate for American Jews was between 5 percent and 10 percent, 
considerably less than that of other religious and ethnic groups in the 
United States. Other studies dealing with intermarriage trends are 
Kenedy (1944), Hollinshead (1950), Croog and Teele (1967), and Vernon 
(1960a). 


Birth Control and Responsible Parenthood 


Perhaps in no area of religiously motivated behavior is there a greater 
discrepancy between the official position of the Roman Catholic Church 
and that of other churches than in that of birth control. The conflict is 
probably not one of ends so much as of means, the Roman Catholic 
Church forbidding all forms of artificial contraception. “Responsible 
parenthood,” according to a report of the World Council of Churches 
(1967), “takes into account the spacing and number of children for the 
sake of the health of the mother, the prospects for the health of a future 
child, and the ability of the parents to provide love, care and training that 
every child needs for full personal development in society” (p. 167). The 
report goes on to say that such responsible parenthood “is essential not 
only for the welfare of families but also to balance the population growth 
with economic and human resources,” and “must be accepted as an 
integral part of the social ethic of the day” (p. 167). The report also states 
that “where there is a lack of motivation for responsible parenthood, it is 
the task of the churches to inspire and direct it” (p. 168). 

Since the Roman Catholic Church, unlike the other religious groups in 
the United States, has set severe restrictions on the use of contraceptive 
devices, the birthrate among Catholics as compared with other religious 
groups may be an indirect indication of religious motivation. Several 
studies show that Catholics have a higher birthrate than non-Catholics 
(Freedman, Whelpton, & Smit, 1961; Hunt, 1967; Lenski, 1953; Tomas- 
son, 1966; Whelpton & Kiser, 1943). Several also show that although there 
is a significant difference in Catholic and Protestant acceptance of the 
legitimacy of contraceptives, the Catholic couples’ use of contraception 
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was sufficiently frequent to indicate a departure from church-sanctioned 
patterns of behavior (Glock & Stark, 1965; Samenfink, 1956, 1958). Several 
studies show that Catholics who adhere to the practices of their faith have 
a higher birthrate than those who do not (Brooks & Henry, 1958; West- 
hoff, Potter, Sagi, & Miscler, 1961, pp. 185-199). They also found that 
when Catholics used contraceptives their use started later in married life 
than for non-Catholics, and their desired family size was higher than for 
non-Catholics, the size desired increasing with socioeconomic status. 
Centers and Blumberg (1954, p. 250) found that Catholics in Los Angeles 
wanted children to a much greater degree than did non-Catholics, from 
which they inferred a “religious motivation toward procreation.” The 
meaning of these studies for religious motivation is not easy to assess, and 
many sociological factors as well as religious motivation are involved in 
the results. In an Indianapolis study (Whelpton & Kiser, 1943), for 
instance, a curvilinear relationship was found between birthrate and 
educational status of Catholics, with the birthrate high among those with 
grade school and college education, but lower at the high school level. 
There was little difference between the birthrates of Catholics and 
Protestants who had only a grade school education. Other studies ex- 
ploring the relationships between religion and fertility are those of 
Westhoff, Potter, Sagi, & Miscler (1961), Solomon (1956), Dice, Clark, 
and Gilbert (1965), DeJong (1965), Blake (1967), and Potvin, Westhoff, 
and Ryder (1968). Martinson (1961) examined the implicit and explicit 
religious and philosophical assumptions underlying studies of popula- 
tion, family, and birth control. When on July 29, 1968, Pope Paul VI 
officially reiterated the traditional view on birth control, the negative 
response of many distinguished theologians and others indicated that 
they were more in favor of the position favored by the majority of the 
members of a papal commission which, though not made public officially, 
had been published in the National Catholic Reporter in April, 1967. 
Haring (1968) analyzed the crisis precipitated by Pope Paul’s promulga- 
tion of the encyclical Humanae Vitae. We seem to be dealing here with 
that type of religiously motivated behavior which arises from obedience 
to a church law, or disobedience to such a law, because there is disagree- 
ment among believers as to how fully such a law really speaks to man’s 
interiorized conscience. Newspaper comments suggest that many are 
asking if law has not too long taken precedence over persons. One may 
see a similarity in this matter and the strong activity among Catholic 
clergy to reexamine the law of celibacy. Fichter (1968) found that over 60 
percent of Catholic priests not belonging to the hierarchy of the church 
favor voluntary celibacy. Some issues in the debate on this subject are 
presented in a book edited by Frein (1968). In this context, Kardiner’s 
statement may help to clarify what is happening. He writes: 
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And when convention that has enormous inertia is changed, 
it can mean only that other changes have already taken place 
that have already destroyed the authority of tradition. The 
sanctions tradition can invoke are powerless to interfere with 
action that gets its encouragement from other sources | Kard- 
iner, 1954, p. 26]. 


A study which appears to illustrate this point is that of Spivak (1959), 
who interviewed over 200 Catholic physicians to see how their religious 
motivation influenced their professional behavior insofar as contraceptives 
were concerned. Adherence to the church’s norms was positively related 
to such factors as association with any religious institution, especially with 
a Catholic hospital, frequency of church attendance, and attendance at 
Catholic training institutions. But the physician’s behavior was highly 
associated with what he saw as the prevalent practices in this respect in 
the area in which he was practicing medicine. The physician who con- 
formed to the church’s teaching tended to perceive that the use of 
contraceptives was low, whereas the nonconforming physician tended to 
perceive that the use was common. Kanin (1957), in a study of 244 
Catholic physicians, found that over 50 percent gave device-contraception 
advice to their patients. Stone and Himes (1955) reported that in 1947 
nearly 400 Protestant and Jewish clergymen signed a resolution endorsing 
the aims of planned parenthood. 


Formal and Informal Church Pronouncements on Sexual Ethics 


Official documents of the Roman Catholic Church are precise and clear 
on the subject of sexual ethics and behavior (Pius XI, 1930; Paul VI, 
1968). But, according to Wynn, forthright pronouncements about the 
more difficult areas of sexual ethics, such as artificial insemination, sterili- 
zation, illegitimacy, etc., are unusual in Protestant literature (1966, p. 35). 
He also points out that a meeting sponsored by the World Council of 
Churches at Founex, Switzerland, “despite the fact that its membership 
included ranking theologians from several nations, was unable to formu- 
late a theology of sexuality acceptable to those present” (Wynn, 1966, p. 
21). B. Johnson (1967) sampled a number of expressions from clergymen 
about sex ethics and summarized a number of relevant studies. His 
review is especially valuable in that it relates scientific research to the 
current theological writings of such men as H. Cox (1964; 1965, pp. 192- 
216), Robinson (1963, pp. 105-121), Tillich (1952, p. 76; 1957, p. 155), 
and Howe (1953, pp. 108-109). B. Johnson (1967) also finds both H. Cox 
(1964) and a Friends House study (1963) made in England ambiguous 
as to the nature of sexual morality. In a survey conducted among 2,645 
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pastors, Fairchild and Wynn (1961) found that they were articulate about 
loyalty to the church, family worship, fidelity, and love in the home, and 
the religious education of children. Few of them, however, were willing to 
speak on such problems as sexual ethics, planned parenthood, alcoholism, 
family strife, and other intimate and emotionally charged subjects. 
Thompson (1968) reported the discussion that took place on sex and 
celibacy at the Uppsala Conference of the World Council of Churches 
in 1968. 


Summary 


Both sexuality and religion involve the whole personality and permeate 
attitudes, values, and behaviors in all areas of life. Distortions of motiva- 
tion in either one will affect the other and, indeed, will spill over into all 
areas of life. In relating the research in this area to the general theme of 
this book, it may be well to recall Freud’s statement: 


If it is the purpose of educators to stifle the child’s power of 
independent thought as early as possible, in order to produce 
that “good behavior” which is so highly prized, they cannot do 
better than deceive children in sexual matters and intimidate 
them by religious means [ 1963, p. 22]. 


Motivation and Religious Affiliations 


Research enables us to see some differences in the motivations which 
lead people to join a sect or other nonestablished religious group and in 
other motivations which attract people toward denominations and formal 
churches. The behavior of people in each of these forms of affiliation has 
also been studied. This area is of prime importance; in fact, it includes 
what is commonly understood as the most recognizable type of religious 
behavior. 


Motivation for Belonging 
to a Sect, Cult, or Underground Religious Movement 


The religious affiliations of the oppressed, the deprived, and social out- 
casts differ greatly from those of the more affluent and those of higher 
social and economic status (Lanternari, 1963). W. Stark (1967, p. 158) 
presents evidence that the motivation of the individual who has joined a 
sect is typically an “overcompensation of an inferiority complex,’ by which 
he goes from the bottom rung of the social-status ladder to the highest rung 
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of religious status. In a review of the teachings of the Pentecostal evange- 
list, A. A. Allen, Stark concluded that “the movement is primarily a 
religious solution to problems of illness, poverty, and status deprivation. 
These problems,” he writes, “are conceived of in individualistic terms and 
solved in personalistic faith” (p. 40). The Pentecostals should not be 
confused with quasi-political groups, he continues, such as those which 
mix Christian beliefs with anticommunism or segregation. Poblete and 
O'Dea (1960) have shown that the lower-class Puerto Rican in New York 
has a need for personal intimacy which is satisfied in the sect but not 
in the Roman Catholic Church, to which he belongs nominally. Dynes 
(1957), too, found that friendship patterns and interpersonal relations 
were important in sects. The contention that the lower classes are more 
likely than middle-class persons to make and maintain close friendships 
and try to achieve such interpersonal relations in their worship is chal- 
lenged by Goode (1967, p. 74). He cited as evidence the findings of Lynd 
and Lynd (1929, p. 272) that one third of the wives of laborers had no 
intimate friends but that only one eighth of the wives of businessmen 
claimed that they had none. Perhaps this very paucity of friends is a 
motivating factor in joining a sect. Further light is thrown on this subject 
by Kaufman (1944, p. 13), who found that persons in the highest of the 
11 status groups he studied claimed that they had a mean of six close 
friends, while those in the lowest group had a mean of only two. Whitley 
(1963) claimed that an emigrant who does not intend to return home is in 
a sense “born again”; that he is susceptible to evangelical propaganda; 
and that this fact explains the many conversions of Puerto Ricans to store- 
front churches in New York City. 

Other studies dealing with the relationship between social and economic 
status and religion, and, by inference, with differences in religious motiva- 
tion from group to group, are those of Cowgill (1960), Daniel (1942), 
Underwood (1957), Berger (1954, 1961), Weller (1965), Perry (1959), 
Lazerwitz (1964), Mitchell (1965), Dillingham (1961, 1965, 1967), Bul- 
tena (1949), Dennis (1962), and Allinsmith and Allinsmith (1948). 

Eddy (1958-1959) pointed out that “all store-front groups . . . are char- 
acterized by the marginal, social, and economic status of their congre- 
gations” (p. 69), and that people of low economic status turn to the 
store-front church where they are with their peers and can satisfy their 
need for recognition. Catton (1957) indicated that psychological instability 
may also lead a person to a sect or cult. McDonnell pointed out that the 
Pentecostal adherent “feels that he truly belongs, that he is needed and that 
he is recognized as an equal among equals” (1968, p. 113). Roucek (1964) 
analyzed historical, geographical, and sociological factors leading to a 
proliferation of sects in the United States, and C. Redekop (1962) chal- 
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lenged the traditional concept of sect. A profound analysis of the dif- 
ferences in motivation and behavior of those belonging to churches and 
those belonging to sects is found in Troeltsch (1931). 

Because the Negro has been excluded from the mainstream of Christi- 
anity, Washington (1964) claimed the result is that “black religion” is 
only marginally Christian. Woodson (1930) suggested that because the 
Negro lives in a culture marked by a significant blocking of his wishes, 
his religious behavior is characterized by the free expression and patterned 
indulgence found in his tavern and sex life, and serves something of the 
same function. Perhaps for this reason the Negro ministers interviewed 
by Atwood (Howell, 1930) agreed that their churches met the needs of the 
Negroes better than did the mixed racial churches. 

Numerous studies have been made of Jehovah’s Witnesses (Cohn, 1955; 
Pike, 1954; C. Redekop, 1965; Sprague, 1943; Stroup, 1945; Wilson, 1967; 
Wood, 1965; and Yinger, 1963). According to Stanley (1967, p. 242), dur- 
ing the Depression the literature of Jehovah’s Witnesses “contained a 
blanket indictment of the entire social organization of the world outside 
their movement as totally evil and under the control of Satan.” This ap- 
parently corroborates the psychoanalytical theory, developed by Dollard, 
Miller, and Sears (1939), to the effect that frustration produces aggression. 
Jehovah’s Witnesses were able, when others were not, to survive both 
psychologically and physically in the Nazi concentration camps during 
World War II (Bettelheim, 1943; Luchterhand, 1967). Stark (1965) claims 
that religious experience is not an individually motivated act but grows 
out of a given social context. 

Lanternari (1963, pp. 63-101) found that the Ghost Dance religion of the 
American Indians was related to their will to fight the white man. When 
opposition was no longer possible, however, the peyote drug cult, he 
claims, offered consolation and a psychologically tenable kind of religious 
retreat from facing defeat and inferiority. Obliquely, this study throws 
some light on the contemporary religious use of LSD and the so-called 
consciousness-expanding drugs. Future research might profitably be di- 
rected toward the relationship of such drug use and the feeling of political 
powerlessness on the part of the young. Americans, too, will be interested 
in Lanternari’s description of cults in Vietnam growing up in opposition 
to the “foreigner” (pp. 216-221). 

Among middle-class and relatively well-educated Catholics there have 
grown up since the Vatican Council II (1962-1965) “underground” 
liturgies and extraterritorial parishes, motivated in part by the need for 
“community” and a desire to escape the large, impersonal celebrations 
of the liturgy in which people can be quite anonymous. Something similar 
is happening to Protestant groups, too (Zimmer, 1968). No empirical 
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studies of such movements seem to be in print. Apparently the religious 
motivation of people in all walks of life needs to be sustained by some 
kind of “nurturing community.” Hirst (1946) developed a theory or set 
of criteria, based on the in-depth study of one group, as to what causes 
a group to nurture personhood in such a way that the person becomes 
devoted to God. Case studies showing the effect of the small group in the 
church today are presented by Castell (1968). 

Shinert and Ford (1958) assert that case studies of store-front and 
former store-front churches are needed to determine why some remain 
store-fronts while others pass out of existence, and why still others become 
organized churches. 

Yinger (1963) claims: 


In situations that demand rapid change, including drastic re- 
organization of personality, religious movements can serve a 
bridging function. They contribute to the breaking of ties to 
a crumbling old order and to orienting to the new order in a 
way that helps individuals and groups to maintain a sense of 
control and dignity |p. 43]. 


Articles based on historical and empirical research on particular sects are 
found in Wilson (1967), Synan (1968), Pope (1942), Holt (1940), E. T. 
Clark (1949), Boisen (1955), C. Redekop (1959, 1965), Demerath (1961, 
1965, 1967), Eister (1950, 1967), Wilson (1959, 1963), B. Johnson (1957, 
1963), Von Weise and Becker (1932, pp. 621-628), Niebuhr (1929), Ger- 
lach and Hine (1968). Other studies of sectarian motivation are Dynes 
(1955,.1957), Catton (1957), ET; Clark (1937), Berger (1954),-Daniel 
(1942), Lincoln (1961), Brien (1953), Wach (1962, pp. 196-205). 

Even movements not explicitly formed by a breaking away from an 
established church may arise from the same kind of motivation that brings 
about the sect. For example, McClelland (1964) claims that “psychoanalysis 
as a secular religious movement fulfilled an historic religious function that 
the church was not fulfilling” and that “whatever its theological or ethical 
implications may be, psychoanalysis is above all a continuing testimony 
to a ‘power not ourselves that heals’ ” (p. 136). 


Religious Affiliation and Interpersonal Relationships 


Some key research has been completed which investigates the relation 
between religious affiliation and motivations affected by interpersonal 
relations and environmental influences. 

Of special significance is the research on interaction among different 
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faith groups (Davidson, Schlangen, & D’Antonio, 1967; Underwood, 
1957). Glock and Stark (1965, p. 15) conclude from their findings that 
the more ecumenically minded Christians may not suffer over conflicts 
of belief in their relations with members of other religious groups “be- 
cause religion is of relatively low salience to these people.” Religious affilia- 
tion, however, did affect college students in voting for college officers 
among their peers (Festinger, 1947). Hites (1965) has assessed the in- 
fluence of dormitory living upon conservative religious views. Toch’s 
analysis (1965, pp. 130-156) of “the consequences of being a member” of 
various kinds of organizations throws considerable light on the motivation 
to belong to sects, cults, or religious movements. 

Several studies focus on the influence of the family on religious afhlia- 
tion (Brown, 1966; C. Cox, 1957; Fairchild & Wynn, 1961). Sarnoff 
(1951-1952) has researched the effect of parental rejection on attitudes of 
Jews toward other Jews. Robinson’s inquiry (1957) deals with the re- 
lationship of authoritarian-permissive child-training attitudes and con- 
servative-liberal religious attitudes of clergymen. Similarly, Cooke (1962) 
investigated the relationships between the religious behavior of male 
Protestants and certain aspects of their interpersonal relationships with 
parents. How interpersonal relations in the college or family affect reli- 
gious behavior is further studied by Levinson and Huffman (1954-1955) 
and Salisbury (1956). 


Religion in Social and Political Action 


Three areas will be considered, with a distinction made between the 
completed empirical studies and the emerging empirical groundwork 
which invites scientific research: (a) voting behavior; (4) extremist, 
quasi-religious political movements; and (c) social-action strategies. 


Voting Behavior 


Many studies treat the relationship of voting behavior to religion: 
Lenski (1961); Fuchs (1956); Frumkin (1957); Spinrad (1957-1958) ; 
Dawidowicz and Goldstein (1963); Fenton (1960); Converse (1966) ; 
Glantz (1959); Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee (1966); B. Johnson and 
White (1967); Stedman (1964); Odegaard (1960); Sanoi (1952); D. N. 
Anderson (1966); and Meisel (1956). 

Jewish voting patterns have been shown to differ from those of the 
other two main religious groups in several respects. Lenski (1961) sug- 
gested that because Jews have been discriminated against, as, for instance, 
by exclusion from membership in high-prestige clubs or top administra- 
tive posts in corporations run by non-Jews, they have not identified with 
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the American economic elite and have reacted against their political 
values. 

Political allegiance, demonstrated by voting behavior, has been shown 
to be related frequently to religious orientation. Eysenck (1960) uncovered 
a factor, unrelated to the “radical-conservative” polarity, which he labeled 
“tough-versus-tendermindedness.” Green and Stacey (1964), however, 
prefer to call this factor “moralistic religiosity,” a characteristic which 
results from specific religious influences. Other studies describe religious- 
political interrelations when the social-status factor is included as a variable 
or otherwise controlled (Stacey & Green, 1968; B. Johnson, 1966). 


Extremist, Quasi-Religious Political Movements 


Religious motivation sometimes leads to extreme withdrawing from 
all contemporary political and social problems, and at other times to a 
deeply committed involvement in them. Today religiously motivated be- 
havior appears along the entire political spectrum. Minute Men, members 
of the John Birch Society, and other militant right-wing groups claim to 
have God and the “traditional American values” on their side (D. Bell, 
1964; Boderman, 1966; Danzig, 1962; DeKoster, 1968; Forster & Epstein, 
1964; J. H. Redekop, 1967; Roy, 1964; Walker, 1965; Welch, 1960, p. 63; 
and White, 1959). 

Hoffer (1966, p. 22) writes that “faith in a holy cause is to a consider- 
able extent a substitute for the lost faith in ourselves.” With people who 
feel that their lives have been wasted, he claims, it often makes no differ- 
ence whether it is a right-wing or left-wing movement or whether it is 
religiously or nationalistically orientated. The movement will be attractive 
because it can satisfy a need for self-renunciation. 

Empirical studies are needed to see if Littell (n.d., p. 8) is correct when 
he says that from conversations he has found that converts to communism 
“were in revulsion or in revolt against a soft religion, a complacent 
culture-religion which did not take seriously its own precepts.” He sees a 
similar motivation causing a swing to the radical right. He also notes that 
adherents claim a broad religious devotion for the radical right but “it 
turns out to be without integrity of creed or practice” (p. 8). In the great 
century of persecution for Christians when more people have died for 
their faith than ever before, Littell (1961) calls for research programs on 
the encounter of Christianity with totalitarianism (p. 9). More than 1,000 
groups have been identified on the far right; 20 or 30 major groups with 
national programs are reaching from 3 percent to 5 percent of the Ameri- 
can population (p. 1). There are 7,000 weekly radio and television pro- 
grams sponsored by extremist groups (p. 3). While the avowed enemy 
is communism, the principal target is liberal and moderate politicians. 
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Five days a week Dr. Carl McIntire “finds religious reasons to attack such 
things as the income tax, the UN, the civil rights movement, and the 
Roman Catholic Church” (p. 8). 


Social-Action Strategies 


Particularly on topics of social action there are areas of critical impor- 
tance which have not yet been scrutinized through careful empirical 
studies. Nonetheless, there exists considerable statistical and factual evi- 
dence, such as replies to questionnaires, paid advertisements, news reports 
of resolutions by concerned organizations, interviews, and on-the-spot 
coverage of demonstrations and similar events; and all these point toward 
trends in religiously motivated behavior. Much of the completed research 
which is under review is already of only historical interest. By contrast, 
the small breakthroughs in social and political areas are of first-level 
interest because they bear on the living concerns of men confronting 
today’s moral issues and experiencing today’s unease before the challenge 
to interact with all men in the terms demanded by religious belief. 

The involvement of religiously motivated people in social problems is 
not new. What is new is the highly visible presence of religious people 
in movements of protest and dissent, as well as in sociologically sophisti- 
cated efforts to implement the social gospel of the churches. The Prot- 
estant Social Gospel movement, which covered a period from about 1865 
to 1921, has relevance to the church’s burgeoning concern with war, eco- 
nomic injustice, social welfare, and the problem of the cities (Handy, 
1966). 

Some religious action aims in a broad way at awakening the Christian 
conscience on social issues. Nonempirical accounts of such efforts are 
given by McCudden (1963) and Cornell (1968). Similarly, in the World 
Conference on Church and Society nine propositions for Christian action 
emerged (World Council of Churches, 1967, pp. 208-209). 

The impact of Supreme Court legislation in modifying religious be- 
havior is the question under study by Beaney and Beiser (1964), Birkby 
(1966), Petrick (1968), and Wey (1968). Both denominational affiliation 
and church attendance figured in the degree of resistance to the law 
banning religious practices in the school. 

Marx (1967) worked out an index of attitudes toward civil rights 
involvement, weighed against the actual degree of religious involvement. 
Of those with a social-gospel orientation, 77 percent were sympathetic 
to militancy in civil rights. Garrison (1967) found that among “concerned” 
clergymen those who had experiences with Negroes during childhood were 
more likely than the others to engage in activist behavior. B. Johnson’s 
research (1967) casts doubt on the hypothesis that formal theology is 
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the major source of political norms of different Protestant groups. Howell 
(1930) studied the attitudes of Negro ministers toward racial division in 
American Protestantism. Schaller (1967) reviewed the churches’ partici- 
pation in the war on poverty and examined some of the issues that have 
emerged from these experiences. 

In the 1930’s, 27 statements on race relations, followed afterward by 
more resolutions decrying economic discrimination, came from denomina- 
tional groups (Bernard, 1956). After 44 Southern Presbyterian leaders 
defended segregation in print, 42 others called for “Christian moderation 
and calmness” (Bernard, 1956). Other studies dealing with civil rights 
involvement and efforts to combat poverty are those of Reagin (1968), 
Greenwood (1968), and Herder Correspondence (1968). Poore (1968) in 
a questionnaire study of Southern Baptist ministers indicated that they 
“almost unanimously want the churches to become more involved in social 
issues” (p. 519). 

Pacifism, war and peace, conscientious objection, and resistance to the 
draft motivate a wide range of action, with only a small amount of research 
available up to now. All 14 members of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches signed the “Provisional Study Document” on 
the prevention of war in a nuclear age (Muste, p. 1). Research is needed 
to determine the degree to which religious persons would opt for military 
surrender in preference to mass extermination of a people, especially with 
the interwoven motivation of the “national interest.” A beginning was 
made with the 1,850 responses to the questionnaire assessing “attitudes 
of the American Protestant clergy towards issues of war and peace” 
(Thrall & Blumberg, n.d.). Researchers should not overlook such areas as 
the Christian pacifism of Dorothy Day’s (1968) Catholic Worker move- 
ment, the Fellowship of Reconciliation (FOR) and its Catholic afhliate, 
and other groups offering nonviolent alternatives to war and support to 
conscientious objectors to the draft. 

The phenomenon of the social-political leader as saint, endowed with 
holiness, grace, and mission, needs to be analyzed by psychological meth- 
ods. The notion of the charismatic leader has been studied on a scale 
of 90 types of occupations through a National Opinion Research Poll 
(Petrick, 1968, pp. 17-18), but the transferral to the man “received like 
a god” in politics has not been placed under the scrutiny of research. 

Janowitz and Segal (1967) showed that religious affiliations carried 
over from the past help maintain political divisions. 

One of the most comprehensive studies of religious behavior in all 
aspects of life is that of Lenski (1961), who analyzed the types and degrees 
of religious commitment of four socioreligious groups—white Protestants, 
white Catholics, Jews, and Negro Protestants. Their behavior is studied in 
relation to economics, politics, family life, education and science, and the 
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clergy. The division into four groups was dictated by the observation that 
“the denominational groups within Detroit Protestantism no longer con- 
stitute self-contained socio-religious groups to any degree, while the 
racial groups do” (Lenski, 1961, p. 21). The influence of two of many 
possible religious orientations was studied in relation to its influence on 
various aspects of life, namely: (a) doctrinal orthodoxy, an orientation 
which stresses intellectual assent to prescribed doctrines; and (8) devo- 
tionalism, or the orientation which stresses the importance of personal 
communion with God. Devotionalism is a more active, behavioral type 
of religious orientation than is doctrinal orthodoxy, which tends to be more 
passive. These are separate and statistically independent orientations, each 
with its own peculiar consequences for behavior. 

Samples of background material for future research touch on a range 
of topics including race, strikes, draft resistance, open-housing efforts: 
Ryan (1968); Krebs (1968); Berrigan (1968); Finn (1968); Brown, 
Heschel, and Novak (1967); S. P. Traxler (1968); Bernard (1956); Lang 
(1967) ; Lavinger (1968); Shaffer (1968); Gallagher (1968). 

The materials on social and political action in relation to religious 
motivation are for the most part nonempirical and too extensive and 
transitory for complete coverage here. 

Basic to research inquiries at this time is perhaps the struggle between 
opposing strategies to give life to the churches in the present impasse: one 
strategy will act so as to safeguard church membership, underplaying such 
issues as peace and race; the other strategy will act to implement the social 
gospel, and to indirectly enlist the support of a certain type of believer. 
Studies such as that of Metz (1967) may be of assistance in projecting the 
results of such conflicting strategies. 

Can research answer Gottwalt’s question (1960): “Are there signs that 
the import of this post-Hiroshima era has begun to emerge from the 
formless unconscious into the Christian consciousness?” It has been 
theorized that proposed genetic alterations, which can turn aggression 
on and off, may serve the ends of a totalitarian society. Can research 
bring out the implicit moral and religious issues before such policy changes 
are implemented? These are some of the ways in which psychological 
research can serve a society changing more rapidly than it becomes con- 
scious of the implications of what it is bringing about. 


Summary 


In undertaking this study of motivation underlying -religious behavior, 
we saw that some of the indices of religious commitment, involvement, 
and motivation were ambiguous, and that consequently much of the 
available research is subject to conflicting interpretations. After setting 
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up the concepts of motivation and behavior in their accepted meanings, 
we pointed out the different senses which the variable “religious” assumes 
in these studies. We undertook, then, a working definition of religion and 
recalled the matrix of research developed in other parts of this book— 
theories of motivation and methods of research effective for finding the 
kind of data basic to this inquiry. Significant and comprehensive research 
findings came under four headings: (a) motivations for religious be- 
havior; (4) religion and sexual behavior; (c) motivation and religious 
afhliations; and (d@) religion in social and political action. No attempt has 
been made to review research on motivation for religious behavior in the 
arts, literature, or music, since the aesthetic fields introduce dimensions 
of another kind. Also omitted is the vast body of nonempirical, descriptive 
literature which gives rise to the establishment of halfway houses for the 
mentally ill, for drug addicts, and for other works such as these—efforts of 
religiously motivated people who stand in the presence of God and direct 
these words to themselves: “Blessed are they who understand concerning 
the needy and the poor.” 
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Religious development, the process of becoming, 1s admittedly a lifelong 
process. Hence any attempt to classify research by age or period can be 
scored as artificial and without empirical justification. Such criticisms may 
be correct. However, there 1s little or no research whose longitudinal 
sweep is the lifetime of a person. Most of the studies single out a general 
age group (children, adolescent, college student, older adult) and report 
the data accordingly. Few of these studies encompass even a year’s span 
but are largely cross-sectional descriptions of what was true at one point 
in time. 

The four chapters in this section (Part V) will highlight the research 
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that has been influential at some juncture in the history of religious edu- 
cation and which is pertinent to the religious development which may 
characterize a certain age level. 

Elkind introduces this series of chapters with a general orientation to 
research efforts in religion over the past seven decades. His schema for 
organizing his review of the research is in the tradition of Piaget. It 
focuses on cognitive changes which appear in the understanding of 
children—how they perceive God, view prayer, and understand their re- 
ligious identity. 

The findings of this chapter are reported under three major headings: 
descriptive, developmental, and pedagogical research. The descriptwe 
studies which he considers are primarily those which explore some aspect 
of religious conversion or assess the variety of religious experiences; the 
developmental studies are those which delineate the content and/or form 
of religious understanding which seems to characterize successive age 
levels; the pedagogical studies deal with the child’s understanding of both 
verbal and pictorial biblical materials. Special attention is given to the 
studies of Goldman and De Valensart. 

This review, not a critical one, serves as a summary of inquiries into the 
religious understanding of children. Additional references can be found in 
Godin's review for the same age group (Ch. 4) or Havighurst and Keat- 
ing’s chapter, which follows this one. 

For further information on the author, see page 862. 
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The study of religious understanding has to do with the assessment of 
the cognitive meanings which individuals attribute to religious concepts, 
practices, and experiences. In a like manner, the investigation of the growth 
of religious understanding deals with the determination of the changes in 
meaning attributed to religion in the course of individual development. 
Although studies regarding the growth of religious understanding are not 
numerous by today’s research standard, a fair number of investigations in 
this area have accumulated since the initiation of such work about the 
turn of the century. The aim of the present chapter is to review and to 
summarize some of the major research investigations that have dealt with 
the growth of religious understanding among children and adolescents. 

Before proceeding to that review and summary, however, it might be 
well to first discuss some of the theoretical issues and methodological 
procedures involved in research into the growth of religious understand- 
ing. Such preliminary discussions will help to place the review and sum- 
mary of research in a more general context and perspective. Accordingly, 
the plan of presentation is to divide the chapter into three sections, the 
first devoted to theoretical issues, the second concerned wih methodological 
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matters, and the third, the major section, given over to the presentation of 
research investigations. A final concluding section will briefly evaluate 
the work done so far and suggest directions for future research. 


Theoretical Issues 


In the present section three issues will be dealt with which directly 
concern the interpretation of psychological studies of religious growth. 
The first of these issues has to do with the definition of religion pre- 
supposed by such investigations. A second issue has to do with hypotheses 
regarding the dynamics or affective correlates of the cognitive changes in 
understanding that are being explored. Finally, the third issue concerns 
the relation between the growth of religious understanding in the in- 
dividual and in the race and the explanation of this parallelism. 


The Problem of Definition 


Any attempt to study religious understanding presupposes some kind of 
working definition of “religion.” As a consequence, “religion” has been 
defined in a great many ways and has been described as a dominating pur- 
pose in life (Chaplin, 1948) ; a response to the supernatural (Koons, 1903) ; 
a need for security, achievement, and social consciousness (Manwell & 
Fahs, 1948); and an habitual attitude toward society and toward the 
mysteries of life (J. W. D. Smith, 1936). Many more such definitions could 
be cited, but these will suffice to show the diversity of opinion among 
those attempting to describe the religion of childhood. The difficulty with 
all such definitions, from the operational point of view, is that they give no 
criteria for distinguishing between religious and nonreligious behavior. 
Without such criteria the labeling of certain needs, attitudes, or purposes 
as religious is purely arbitrary and gratuitous. 

To make some headway with this problem of definition it is first of all 
necessary to step back and see religion as a whole before proceeding to 
those of its regions which are the special province of psychology. From this 
broader perspective, religion appears to have at least three more or less 
distinct areas, which might be called institutional, personal, and pre- 
personal religion. Institutional religion refers to all the formal aspects of 
religion including such things as theology, dogma, ritual and church or- 
ganization. Personal religion, on the other hand, includes the cognitive, 
affective, and motor meanings which the components of institutional re- 
ligion have for the individual. Finally, prepersonal religion includes all 
those meanings which resemble those found in personal religion except 
that they appear prior to any contact with institutional religion. The faith 
and trust shown by the infant, for example, resemble affects experienced in 
connection with the deity but are originally experienced only in relation 
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to the parents. So long as these meanings are attributed to the parents 
and not to God they should, according to the terminology proposed here, 
be called prereligious. 

From the point of view of these definitions, studies of the growth of 
religious understanding are concerned only with personal and prepersonal 
religion. It should be noted, however, that personal religion is defined in 
relation to institutional religion and is thus not independent of it. Said 
differently, it seems to the writer that it is impossible to classify any 
particular psychological cognition, need, or purpose as religious in and of 
itself and that it can be called religious only insofar as it becomes associated 
with elements of institutional religion. While this definition of personal 
religion may not satisfy everyone, it has the advantage of providing 
clear-cut criteria for deciding whether or not a particular behavior is to be 
called religious. In this connection it should be noted that the introduction 
of the term prepersonal religion enables us to talk about the religious-like 
behaviors that appear in very young children without at the same time 
putting us in the position of ascribing an awareness of theology or dogma 
to the newborn and toddler. 

Although the phenomena of prereligion have been described and talked 
about in the pedagogical literature, most if not all the actual studies dealing 
with religious development have been exclusively concerned with personal 
religion. To describe these studies adequately, however, it is necessary to 
further subdivide personal religion into its acquired and spontaneous com- 
ponents. Acquired (personal) religion refers to all those behaviors (cogni- 
tive and affective) elicited by institutional religion that have been derived 
from religious instruction or example. A child’s rote knowledge of certain 
prayers or his ability to recite the standard definition of religious terms 
would be instances of acquired religion. In addition to these acquired 
cognitions and affects, however, there are others which arise out of the 
child’s limited ability to grasp some of the abstract institutional terms and 
practices to which he is exposed either casually or through instruction. An 
example of spontaneous religious cognition would be the response of the 
young boy who, having heard that God was everywhere, refused to occupy 
his favorite chair for fear of “sitting on God and hurting him.” 

To make these various relations among religious phenomena concrete, 
they are presented below in graphic form: 


Religion 


Institutional : Prepersonal 
Personal 


Acquired Spontaneous 
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In the remainder of this chapter the term “religion” will be used to refer to 
personal religion, and the terms “acquired” and “spontaneous” religion 
will be used in the sense in which they have been defined in the preceding 
paragraphs. [See Marty, Ch. 2, on problems in defining “religion,” and 
Bertocci, Ch. 1, on definitions of “religion.” | 


Developmental Changes in Spontaneous Religion 


It is a common observation that the spontaneous cognitions elicited by 
institutional religion change with age in a more or less predictable sequence 
of stages. Young children, for example, tend to accept religious teaching 
uncritically and clothe it with anthropomorphic garments of their own 
design. Adolescents, on the other hand, tend to doubt a great deal of what 
they passively accepted as children. One explanation of this developmental 
sequence was put forth by G. Stanley Hall (1908), who argued that the 
spontaneous religion of the child recapitulated the religious development 
of mankind. Hall borrowed this recapitulation theory from the nineteenth- 
century biologist-artist Ernst Haeckel who, on the basis of Fritz Miiller’s 
embryological studies, contended that ontogeny was the epitome of phy- 
logeny. For Hall this meant that each stage of religious development could 
be explained as a manifestation of the child’s racial inheritance. 

A student of Hall (Haslett, 1903) put the recapitulation theory of re- 
ligious development in a much less embellished form than was possible 
for his exceedingly erudite mentor. Haslett described the theory as follows: 


In the earlier years of the child’s life, he is in the animistic, 
fetishistic stage of religious development. He is then a nature 
worshipper. At about the fourth or fifth year he has passed into 
the mythopoeic or myth forming stage which he soon out- 
grows. The polytheistic stage is not so clearly marked in the 
child’s religious development and seems to be recapitulated 
very quickly. Just what condition religiously the child would 
develop were he not influenced by adult Christian conceptions 
at this time of life is not certain. But it is certain that the child 
quickly passes from the myth forming stage to the ethical. 
Many children begin as early as the seventh year, some earlier, 
to manifest some kind of idea of right and wrong as such... . 
From about fourteen or after, the spiritual conception becomes 
effective in shaping character. Religion is now more than a 
mere ethical code formed by adults and required to be observed 
on the part of boys and girls. Religion comes to have a meaning, 
just as it did for those nations which developed a spiritual- 
ethical religion [pp. 222-223]. 
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The recapitulation theory never attained wide acceptance in psychology, 
just as the embryological recapitulation theory was never generally re- 
spectable in biology. According to Werner (1940): 


1. There exist certain similarities between developmental 
series. These similarities, for instance, between the child’s 
mentality and that of primitive men, cannot be reduced to 
conform with any law of recapitulation. [¢ 7s the very fact of 
development itself, in so far as it implies a change from gen- 
eralized to more specialized forms, which gives the false 1m- 
pression of a recapitulation and occasions certain parallel 
phenomena in two related genetic series [italics added]. 

2. For all practical purposes one may speak of a principle 
of parallelism: development in mental life follows certain 
general and formal rules whether it concerns the individual or 
the species. Such a principle implies that apart from general 
and formal similarities there do exist specific material differ- 
ences in the comparable phenomena |pp. 25-26]. 


An example of what Werner calls “material differences” between the 
child and primitive mind is the case of animistic thinking. Anthropolo- 
gists have concluded that animism involves the belief in spirits or in a 
soul. Piaget (1929), on the other hand, found that animism in children 
results from just the opposite, namely, the absence of a differentiation 
between self and world and hence the absence of a soul or spirit concept. 
It would be presumptuous to assume that Tylor was wrong and that 
primitive animism is the same as child animism or vice versa. Although 
less parsimonious, it seems more in line with the facts to assume that the 
animism of the primitive and of the child are parallel rather than identical 
phenomena in the sense that both involve attributing life to things but for 
different reasons. 

In general, the bulk of present-day opinion would seem to be that the 
spontaneous religion of the child follows a course determined by general 
principles of growth rather than by any law of recapitulation. [See Godin’s 
developmental tasks, Ch. 4.| 


Mechanisms of Transition 
from Prereligion to Personal Religion 


A number of writers have attempted to derive personal religion from 
the responses originally made toward the parents. As Jones (1944) ob- 
served, the religious life represents on a cosmic plane the emotions, fears 
and longings which find their origin in the child’s relations to its parents. 
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Such a position raises the question of why the child should transfer these 
“fears, emotions and longings” from parent to the Deity. Two different 
accounts have been given, one by Bovet, the other by Freud. 

Bovet (1928) contended that the child’s first gods were his parents and 
that the conceptions and sentiments felt toward the Diety were initially 
experienced in connection with his mother and father. To support the 
thesis of the relation between the filial and religious sentiments, Bovet 
cited a number of personal documents in which this identification was 
clearly expressed. Bovet, however, did not stop with demonstrating the 
isomorphism between the filial and religious sentiments. He also took up 
the question as to how the transition between the two came about. 
According to Bovet, the growing child’s increasing experience eventually 
discloses to him that the perfections he attributed to his parents are 


illusory and this realization often comes suddenly and dramatically, as it 
did to Edmund Gosse: 


My mother always deferred to my father and in his absence 
spoke of him to me as if he were all wise. I confused him in 
some sense with God; at all events I believed that my father 
knew everything and saw everything. One morning in my 
sixth year, my mother and I were alone in the morning room, 
when my father came in and announced some fact to us. I 
was standing on the rug gazing at him, and when he made his 
statement I remember turning quickly in embarrassment and 
looking into the fire. The shock to me was that of a thunder- 
bolt, for what my father had said was not true... . Here was 
the appalling discovery, never suspected before, that my father 
was not as God, and did not know everything. The shock was 
not caused by my suspicion that he was not telling the truth 
as it appeared to him but by the awful proof that he was not, 
as I had supposed, omniscient [cited by Bovet, 1928, pp. 33-34]. 


Bovet argued that the discovery by the young child that his parents 
were less than perfect was a moral and intellectual crisis comparable to 
the commonly observed crisis of religious doubt in adolescence. The 
crisis of adolescence (in which the adolescent, through his exposure to 
science and history, comes to doubt the absolute affirmations he previously 
accepted from religion) was, according to Bovet, simply a repetition of 
the crisis in early childhood between observed fact and the unquestioned 
belief in the perfection of the parent. This crisis in early childhood estab- 
lished the model for all later transfers of thought and feeling from one 
ideal figure to another. Bovet also held that the transfer of filial thoughts 
and sentiments to a supreme being could occur in steps and involve inter- 
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mediaries such as ministers, priests, or political or military heroes who 
came to be believed in as God or perfection. Such intermediary beliefs 
also fall, one by one, in the face of experience and knowledge until the 
child attributes perfection to God alone. 

A somewhat different interpretation of the transformation of filial into 
religious behavior was given by Freud (1928). In Freud’s view the mother 
is the child’s first love object who, through her ministrations, protects the 
child from frustration and anxiety. Later, in the first year of life, the 
father comes to play an increasingly prominent role in the child’s life. 
The role is, however, an ambivalent one, for the father is an object both 
to love and to fear. These ambivalent feelings toward the father are the 
ones which are later transferred to the God image. For Freud the pre- 
cipitating crisis which causes man to transfer filial feelings to the gods 
is the discovery that he is 


destined to remain a child forever, and that he can never do 
without protection against unknown and mighty powers: he 
creates for himself the gods, of whom he is afraid, whom he 
seeks to propitiate and to whom he nevertheless entrusts the 
task of protecting him | Freud, 1928, p. 42]. 


In Freud’s view man is destined to remain a child in three connections: 
his continued helplessness in the face of nature, in the face of fate (as 
exemplified by death), and in the face of endless suffering arising from the 
instinctual renunciations required by culture. When man realizes that he 
will never be free of anxieties and dangers from nature, fate, and his own 
impulses, he reverts to the infantile prototype and seeks protection from 
the overwhelming anxiety of this discovery in an all-powerful father 
figure who will safeguard him as his real father did when he was a child. 

If one compares the Freudian view with that of Bovet, the similarities 
lie in the fact that both derive the religious sentiments from the filial. 
On the other hand, Bovet assumes that the transfer of filial attitudes to 
the Deity comes about as a result of the child’s discovery that his parents 
are not perfect and that he must seek perfection elsewhere. For Freud the 
transfer comes out because the adult discovers his own helplessness in the 
face of nature, fate, and his own instincts. 

The only experimental evidence bearing directly on these hypotheses 
comes from studies which have attempted to test the view that the con- 
ception of God and of parents is similar. Using the Q-technique, Nelson 
and Jones (1957) found that Deity conceptions were more closely related 
to the conception of the mother than they were to the conception of the 
father. Strunk (1959), using the same technique as Nelson and Jones, 
obtained roughly similar results with the exception that the Father-Jesus 
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conceptions were the most highly correlated of all. More recently Godin 
and Hallez (1965) and Deconchy (1968) have amplified this finding with 
results that suggest that the idea of God in males is more likely to evoke 
a maternal or feminine image than a paternal or male image but that the 
reverse holds true for females. In general, these studies suggest that there 
is a positive correlation between conceptions of God and conceptions of 
the parents (although different for males and females) in agreement with 
both the position of Freud and Bovet. 


Methods 


The methods used in studying religious development have varied 
according to whether the investigator was primarily interested in acquired 
or spontaneous religion. In general, the early investigators were concerned 
with acquired religion and used relatively structured tests whereas con- 
temporary workers have been concerned with spontaneous religion and 
have employed more open-ended techniques. In presenting these methods 
the traditional methods will be described before those of more recent 
vintage. 

O Anecdotal observations.“ The spontaneous remarks made by chil- 
dren with respect to religion have been collected by a number of 
investigators. Barnes (1892) was perhaps the most systematic in the sense 
that he collected such remarks from children at successive age levels. 
Similar types of remarks have been collected and described by Sully 
(1903) and by the Scupins (cited by Werner, 1957). In recent years 
anecdotal observations have been employed by the Research Committee 
of the National Council of Churches of Christ which requested parents 
to collect their children’s unsolicited questions about religious matters. 
The results of this work are reported in Chapter 18 by Havighurst- 
Keating; they suggest that anecdotal material can, with the appropriate 
techniques, provide valid research data. 

O Personal documents. 4 A number of investigators, including James 
(1902) and Bovet (1928), have used excerpts from letters, autobiographies, 
and personal documents to reveal some aspects of religion in childhood. 
Bovet cited the autobiography of Edmund Gosse, the literary critic, be- 
cause Gosse so clearly described the religious convictions and disillusion- 
ments he experienced as a young child. James (1892, 1902) used to 
excellent advantage the deaf-mute D’Estrella’s description of his spon- 
taneously constructed religion in which he regarded the moon as a deity. 
Personal documents, like anecdotal remarks, are useful starting points for 
more systematic research but cannot substitute for such research. 

O Questionnaire methods. The questionnaire has been the most 
frequently used method in studying the development of religious behavior 
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and experience. In terms of structure the most highly directive tests in- 
clude yes or no items such as this one: “Do you think religion means 
obeying God’s law?” (Franzblau, 1934). Almost equally high in structure 
are the multiple-choice tests containing items such as, “The book of 
Romans was written by: Peter, Paul, James, John” (Hightower, 1930). 
Somewhat less structured are the open-ended tests including items like 
the following from Ross (1950): “What would you say is irreligious 
about your own ideas and conduct?” Least structured of all are the com- 
position tests containing items such as the following: “When do you feel 
closest to God?” (Elkind & Elkind, 1962). The difficulties with all types 
of questionnaires are, however, legion and future work with these in- 
struments must take into account the current recognition of such factors 
as social desirability and response set. 

O Semiclinical interview.“ This method was introduced by Piaget 
(1929), who adapted psychiatric interview techniques to the questioning 
of children. The aim of these interviews is to obtain what Piaget calls the 
child’s spontaneous or liberated convictions as opposed to answers at 
random, suggested answers, and romancing (spoofing) answers. To attain 
this end the child is seen in a familiar setting in which there are few 
distractions. The adult tries not to suggest to the child and at the same 
time tries to lead him to follow through on his own train of thought. 
Thus the adult attempts to be directive and nondirective at the same time. 
If an answer is suspect, the examiner questions all around it and offers 
countersuggestions to test its strength and fixedness in the child’s thought. 
Further checks on the spontaneity of the child’s thought are made by 
means of group comparisons. Piaget (1929) suggested three criteria for 
inferring the genuineness of a spontaneous developmental sequence: (a) 
uniformity of response among children of the same age level, (4) transi- 
tion with age from a global to a more adultlike conception, and (c) the 
presence of adherences (ideas from an earlier age level) embedded in the 
generally global thought of the young child. The semiclinical interview 
thus provides a method by which suggestion, social desirability, and re- 
sponse set can be, if not overcome, at least identified and dealt with. 
Elkind (1964) has described the use of this method in religious develop- 
ment, and Goldman (1964) has used it to study religious conceptions and 
understanding in a very sophisticated and productive way. 

O Semantic methods. A methodology which appears to hold con- 
siderable promise for research on religion is semantic in orientation and 
involves systematic rating and statistical procedures for getting at the 
meanings of terms. The semantic differential method of Osgood, Suci, 
and Tannenbaum (1957) provides a means for looking at the major 
dimensions of meaning connoted by religious terms. In addition, an old 
semantic method, the word-association procedure, has been considerably 
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refurbished by Deconchy (1967), who combined it with modern factorial 
procedures to study developmental changes in the import of the God 
concept. This is a powerful technique and could easily be used to explore 
the semantic and cognitive significance of a wide range of religious 
concepts and practices. 

Q Graphic and pictorial methods.O In the more recent studies of 
religious development there has been a trend away from the traditional 
questionnaire and an increasing use of graphic and pictorial techniques. 
Although several early investigators included drawings of the Deity in 
their studies, the first major use of this technique was made by Harms 
(1944), who analyzed the drawings of God made by several thousand 
children and adolescents. Other investigators have tried to combine the 
advantage of the verbal and graphic methods and have devised what 
amounts to religious projective techniques. Godin and Coupez (1957), 
for example, published a set of “Religious Projective Pictures” and tables 
of normative responses to the pictures. Likewise, Malhoit (1957) has 
constructed a religious equivalent of the Children’s Apperception Test. In 
America a similar tack has been taken by Graebner (1960), who employed 
a set of captioned pictures for investigating children’s God conceptions. 
These graphic and pictorial methods appear to have considerable promise 
for eliciting types of material not previously encountered in studies of 
religious development. 

While this catalog of methods does not exhaust those which have been 
used to investigate religious development, it will suffice as a general in- 
troduction to the studies presented in the next section. 


Empirical Findings 


Studies dealing with the growth of religious understanding in children 
are widely scattered in time, uncommonly varied in method, and quite 
often pragmatic in aim. To introduce some order into this array of in- 
vestigations it is useful to divide them into three broad classes or types. 
In the first group of studies, which might be called descriptive, the aim is 
to observe and classify hitherto unexplored religious cognitions and _be- 
haviors. The classic example of such an investigation is James’s Varieties 
of Religious Experience (1902). The second group of studies, which 
might be called developmental, aim at delineating the content and/or 
form of religious understanding at successive age levels. An example of 
such an investigation is the work of Harms (1944), which dealt with 
developmental changes in the child’s manner of portraying the Deity. A 
final group of studies, that might be called pedagogical, is concerned with 
the child’s understanding of both verbal and pictorial biblical materials. 
The studies of Goldman (1964) on children’s understanding of selected 
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Bible stories and the work of De Valensart (1968) on children’s apprecia- 
tion of different styles of religious art provide examples of this genre of 
investigation into the religious understanding of children. 

Like so many neat classificatory schemes, the one described here does 
not adequately represent what has actually been done. For the most part, 
the studies in the field are of a mixed breed and contain various combina- 
tions of descriptive, developmental, and pedagogical approaches. Yet for 
purposes of clarity, the threefold classification will be adhered to and the 
studies will be grouped according to whether the major emphasis is upon 
description, development, or pedagogy. 


Descriptive Studies 


O Religious conversion. Of all religious phenomena studied by 
psychology, conversion is by far the most popular. McKeefry (1949), for 
example, reviewed 32 studies of this topic carried out since the beginning 
of this century. More recently, Argyle (1958) summarized much of the 
statistical work on conversion experience. Since the broad summary 
approach has been taken both by McKeefry and Argyle, only a single, 
representative study will be presented here. For this purpose, the work of 
Starbuck (1900) which, after almost 70 years, still retains its prominent 
position in the field, is a logical choice. 

Starbuck’s general orientation to the study of religion was that it could 
be investigated scientifically with profit both to psychology and to religion. 
He was convinced that psychology could analyze and organize the facts 
of religious consciousness and that it could ascertain the laws which 
underlie its growth and character. Starbuck used the word “growth” in the 
literal sense and was concerned with the question of how individuals 
become religious. It was Starbuck’s concern with religious growth that 
led him to the study of religious conversion, which he defined as “char- 
acterized by more or less sudden changes of character from evil to good- 
ness, from sinfulness to righteousness, and from indifference to spiritual 
insight and activity” (Starbuck, 1900, p. 21). Thus, for Starbuck conver- 
sion was a growth process and he wished to study all the psychological 
manifestations which preceded, accompanied, and followed this ex- 
perience. 

For his method Starbuck used a modification of the question list first 
introduced by Darwin and Galton. He composed 11 questions which 
required his subjects to introspect about their religious growth and 
describe it in the manner of an autobiography. The .11 questions were 
administered to young adults. About 200 subjects were used for the major 
analyses although a much larger number was used for some statistical 
tabulations, such as the age of conversion. 
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Although there is no space to summarize all of Starbuck’s findings 
and conclusions, a few will be presented to convey the general tenor and 
outcome of his work. With respect to the age of conversion, Starbuck 
found empirical confirmation for Hall’s dictum that conversion was a 
phenomenon of adolescence. While the curve for age of conversion began 
at about age 7 or 8, it did not begin to rapidly ascend until adolescence, 
where it reached a peak at about age 15-16, after which it rapidly declined, 
becoming asymptotic at about age 25. Conversion generally appeared 
earlier in girls than it did in boys, although there was not a very close 
relation between age of conversion and age of puberty. 

In looking at the motives for conversion, Starbuck found at least eight 
different forces to be of importance. The most frequently mentioned 
among these were fear of death and hell, remorse or conviction for sin, 
following a moral ideal, imitation, and social pressure. With regard to the 
experiences which preceded conversion, Starbuck found that while the 
sense of sin was always present, different individuals reacted to this sense 
of sin in different ways. One group reacted positively and envisaged the 
ideal life, whereas a second group reacted negatively and envisaged the 
sinful life, while a third group were intermediate. In a sense Starbuck 
made a distinction between individuals who used conversion to move 
away from something bad or toward something good, a dichotomy 
which has both an ancient and a modern ring. 

Starbuck had much more to say about conversion and religious develop- 
ment, but this capsule presentation of his findings and conclusions may 
suffice to indicate why his book has remained the classic work on con- 
version. |See Clark, Ch. 14, on conversion; and Havighurst-Keating, Ch. 
18, on sensing God’s presence. | 

O Varieties of religious experience. In his discussion of religious 
experience, James (1902) explicitly chose extreme cases because of his 
belief “that we learn most about a thing when we view it under a micro- 
scope, as it were, or in its most exaggerated form” (p. 39). There is also 
value, however, in cataloging the more ordinary forms of religious ex- 
perience common to the average man and child. Two recent investigations 
have dealt with this problem. 

Klingberg (1959) had 630 Swedish children age 9-13 write composi- 
tions completing the statement, “Once when I thought about God .. . .” 
When Klingberg analyzed these compositions, she found four types of 
situations described by her subjects. In order of frequency these were: 
(a) situations of distress; (4) experiences in nature; (c) moral ex- 
periences; (d) formal worship experiences. Klingberg also analyzed her 
data with respect to the depth of experience reflected in the compositions 
and found that prayer experiences seemed to involve the deepest emo- 
tional reactions. : 
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The writer and his wife (Elkind & Elkind, 1962) undertook a similar 
investigation. We assumed that religious experiences could be defined 
in terms of the situations that occasioned them. Two types of situations 
were distinguished. Recurrent situations were those which were habitual 
and to some extent consciously chosen, such as church attendance. Acute 
situations, on the other hand, were those which were unusual and un- 
expected, such as an accident or a sudden death in the family. 

To determine whether this distinction had meaning for young people 
and to obtain some idea of the range of recurrent and acute situations, 
144 ninth-grade students were asked by their English teacher to compose 
two paragraphs in answer to the following questions: (a2) When do you 
feel closest to God? (4) Have you ever had a particular experience when 
you felt especially close to God? 

The questions did elicit two quite different types of situations with 
very little overlapping. The six different recurrent situations in their 
order of frequency were church situations, solitary situations, anxiety and 
fear situations, worry situations, prayer situations, and moral-action situa- 
tions. The five different acute situations in order of frequency were 
appreciation situations (thanking God for something), meditation situa- 
tions, initiation situations, lamentation situations (in connection with a 
death), and revelation situations. Apparently there are a wide variety of 
commonplace religious experiences in addition to the extreme types 
described by James (1902). 

Of less direct relevance to the issue of varieties of religious experience 
is the Pixley and Beekman (1949) work dealing with faith among high 
school seniors. These investigators queried almost 3,700 students re- 
garding their attitudes toward church attendance, prayer, and the role of 
religion in their everyday life. For the purposes of the present topic only 
the responses to the prayer question are of immediate interest. In order 
of frequency the reasons for prayer were to derive personal benefits, to 
express thanks, to talk to God, to ask for guidance, to comply with habit, 
to seek comfort, to ask for help for others, and to ask for forgiveness. 
According to Pixley and Beekman, these prayer experiences derived from 
the adolescent’s feelings of loneliness, guilt, and insecurity. 


Developmental Studies 


O The child’s conception of God.O By far the majority of studies in 
religious development have dealt with the meanings that the term “God” 
has for children. The evidence regarding the child’s conception of God 
is, however, conflicting, probably because of what was discussed earlier 
relevant to the structure present in tests of religious development. By and 
large, those studies which have used the most structured tests have found 
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only slight age differences, whereas those which have employed relatively 
unstructured tests have revealed fairly definite stages in the attainment 
of the God concept. In reviewing these investigations the studies using 
structured tests will be taken up first. 

One of the earliest studies of the God concept was made by Barnes 
(1892) as part of a larger investigation which will be described later. 
Barnes had mothers and teachers carry out conversations with children 
starting from such questions as “God, where is He? What does He do? 
Why cannot we see Him?” Some 27 children were interviewed in this 
way. Barnes found that the mental images of God tended to be “misty 
and indistinct” but that more than half the children thought of Him as a 
great and good man. “He is generally an old man with a long white beard 
and flowing white garments.” God’s omnipotence, in the sense of His 
being able to do anything, was generally grasped by the children, but 
few were able to conceptualize His omnipresence. Although Barnes did 
not deal with age changes as such, his findings are typical for young 
children. 

More than 10 years later Tanner (1906) used Barnes’s questions with 
315 children age 3-15. Tanner’s subjects were of Pennsylvania Dutch 
origin and with two exceptions had United Brethren, Lutheran, Methodist, 
and Presbyterian afhliations. When she examined her results, Tanner 
found that the character of the answers was not apparently affected by 
the church to which the child belonged or by his age. With respect to the 
God concept, Tanner found that in answering the question, “God, where 
is He?” 85 percent of the children said that He was in heaven, 8 percent 
said He was everywhere, and 5 percent admitted ignorance. Answers to 
the question dealing with what God does were much vaguer, with 21 
percent saying that God helped them, 12 percent saying that He taught 
them to be good, and 41 percent confessing that they did not know. 

The next major study dealing with the God concept was most probably 
Bose’s (1929) investigation of religious concepts of children. Bose was 
familiar with the work of Barnes and Tanner and tried to improve their 
technique. He first gave some 500 children a free-association test on which 
they were to write whatever came to mind in response to a clue religious 
word. The clue words were culled from religious education materials and 
were the words most commonly presented in these materials. Bose tabu- 
lated the five most frequent associations to each clue word and built a 
multiple-choice test incorporating them. The great innovation in Bose’s 
multiple-choice test was the fact that all the alternatives were spontaneous 
associations given by children and were not arbitrarily chosen by an 
examiner. Bose administered his test—containing 100 concepts—to 2,500 
young people between the ages of 8 and 18 who were attending a variety 
of church schools. His findings regarding the God concept were that 67.2 
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percent thought of Him as the Heavenly Father, 12.0 percent viewed 
Him as the Holy Spirit, and 2.2 percent conceived Him as a good man. 
With respect to the age factor, Bose concluded that in general the junior 
children seemed to understand religious terms as well as senior students, 
but that there was some slight tendency for older subjects to conceive the 
Deity in terms comparable to the adult concept. As with Tanner, Bose 
was inclined to dismiss age changes as being relatively insignificant. 

In a study related to religious education, MacLean (1930) devised inter- 
views (for children under 9) and several questionnaires (for children 
from 9 to 14) to test children’s agreement or disagreement with the many 
thoughts about the Deity presented in Sunday-school literature. On the 
basis of his results MacLean concluded that young people manifested an 
astonishing lack of discriminative thought with respect to the Deity. 
“Ideas with little similarity and sometimes ideas which are flatly con- 
tradictory are all frequently accepted by the same children as true” (Mac- 
Lean, 1930, p. 113). He also observed that “children’s responses show that 
their ideas are strikingly similar to ideas found in Sunday school litera- 
ture” (p. 117). Although MacLean did note some age differences, his 
method of scoring was such as to obscure them. 

Stull another approach to measuring the God concept was taken by 
Mathias (1943), who, in his attempt to relate the idea of God to conduct, 
was forced to construct an Idea of God Scale. Like Bose, Mathias tried to 
get at children’s spontaneous thought before making up his questionnaire. 
For his study proper, Mathias employed 270 subjects ranging in age from 
10 to 13. Results showed a tendency for ideas of God as All Powerful, as 
Dependence, as Love, and as Nonexistent to increase with age, while 
ideas of God as Fear, as Impersonal, and as Mystery showed a tendency 
to decrease with age. Mathias was cautious in evaluating the consistent 
though slight age differences and concluded: “Evidently grade in school 
is of significance, but there is no sure prediction that children of an 
advanced grade will have a better average score than those of an earlier 
grade” (Mathias, 1943, p. 54). As in the previous studies, evidence for 
age changes in conceptualization appeared but so timorously that they 
could be easily dismissed. 

In a later study Graebner (1960), in cooperation with the Lutheran 
Education Association, devised an Ideas About God Inventory. There 
were 38 captioned pictures to provide the child with an opportunity to 
answer questions regarding the relationship of God to the depicted 
persons. For example, one drawing portrayed a boy in his pajamas 
clutching a teddy bear and standing in night shadows. Under the drawing 
the caption read, “What would God tell this boy who is alone in the 
dark?” None of the pictures contained any direct religious content or 
symbolism. Graebner administered this test to 977 children who were 
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attending Lutheran parish schools and enrolled in grades 1 to 8. The test 
was administered individually to young children and as a group test to 
older children. With respect to age changes in God concept Graebner 
concluded: 


When the answers for most of the questions in the study 
were reviewed along a grade continuum, it was found that 
similarity of answers at all grade levels was the rule rather 
than the exception. Many tests of significance were applied to 
pairs of percentages of answers by children of higher and 
lower grade levels on the same question(s) with no signifi- 
cance found [Graebner, 1960, p. 75]. 


On the other hand, Graebner did note age trends occurring in the re- 
sponses to one or two of his pictures. 

In all the studies reviewed so far the tests have been more or less struc- 
tured, despite preliminary work to get at the spontaneous thoughts of 
the child. In the studies reviewed below less structured tests were used 
and more evidence of marked age differences in the conceptualization of 
the Deity was obtained. 

The most compelling evidence for age changes in the God concept 
comes from the work of Harms (1944). Harms was critical of the verbal- 
question approach to the study of religious development and felt that it 
tapped only the rational and intellectual part of personal religion. He 
recalled Wundt’s question as to why man should have created the 
language of music, of fine arts, and of poetry if he could say everything 
with prosaic words. Harms acknowledged his indebtedness to Lévy-Bruhl 
and Jung for the views that the most powerful religious meanings lie 
in that region of consciousness (or of the collective unconscious) which 
the average individual is unable to verbalize. Thus to Harms the verbal 
approach to the study of religious consciousness missed the most signif- 
cant aspect of personal religion. 

To get at these affective and nonverbal religious meanings, Harms had 
his subjects draw pictures of how they imagined God looked. The subjects 
were entire classes of children from public and private schools chosen 
without regard to their religious affiliation and who ranged in age from 
3 to 18. The instructions for young children were first to imagine how 
God would look to them if they were to picture Him in their minds or to 
imagine the highest being they thought to exist. Older children, who 
apparently objected to imagining God as such, were given the option of 
drawing what to them represented religion or the highest ideal expressed 
in religion. : 

Although he did not describe his method of analysis, Harms arrived 
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at three broad classes of drawings which were related to age and reflected 
what he took to be universal developmental stages in the growth of 
religious experience. 

At the first stage, ages 3-6, children drew God as a king, or as a daddy 
of all children, or as someone living in a golden house above the clouds. 
Harms called this the fazry-tale stage. 

Children of elementary school age (6-11) were classed by Harms as 
being in the realistic stage with respect to their drawings of the Deity. 
According to Harms, children at this stage were willing to accept the 
teachings and concepts of institutional religion. Conventional symbols 
such as the crucifix and the Jewish star were the most frequently chosen 
representations of God. Somewhat less often these children drew priests 
or priestlike persons serving as mediators of God. Even when persons 
such as the God-Father, angels, or saints were portrayed, they were de- 
picted as human figures who were helping, assisting, influencing, and 
supervising people on earth. As Harms used the term, “realism” seemed 
to refer to a personalization of deistic conceptions. 

Among adolescents, of whom he tested 4,000, Harms found a great 
diversity of religious expression and therefore termed this age period the 
individualistic stage. Harms was, however, able to divide his adolescent 
subjects into three more or less distinct groups. One group expressed 
their religious imagination in a conventional way and drew such things 
as a crucifix, a Madonna, gates of heaven, conventional angels, synagogue 
scenes, Moses and the burning bush, and so forth. A second group ex- 
pressed their religious imaginations in highly original and unique draw- 
ings. Among these young people Harms found abstract or semiabstract 
drawings and symbolic drawings in which the symbolism was uncon- 
ventional, such as a sunrise or light breaking through a dark sky. The 
third group expressed their religious imagination in a rather astounding 
way. Among these young people Harms found what he regarded as 
religious and cult motifs which were never directly experienced by the 
individuals who drew them and which were quite foreign to the milieu 
of their upbringing. 

Of relevance to Harms’ stages is the work of J. J. Smith (1941), who 
described the four stages in the development of religious emotion as 
“(1) emotional, imaginative enthusiasm that has little basis in fact, (2) 
the opposite extreme of hard realism with little emphasis on imagination, 
(3) pre-adolescent doubt or fluctuation between idealism and realism, 
and (4) a more steady and practical idealism” (p. 280). It is not clear from 
Smith’s presentation, however, whether these stages—which closely 
parallel those of Harms—are based upon experimentation or upon general 
observations of children. In another study carried out in India, Loomba 
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(1944) also found similar stages of religious development although he did 
not use drawings. Of direct relevance to Harms’ stages is an investigation 
by McCann (1955), who reported intensive interview studies of persons 
“in process religiously.” He found that 82 percent of his subjects (college 
students) had as children a pictorial, anthropomorphic Deity conception. 
Later a majority arrived at a deconcretized, spiritualized (abstract) con- 
ception. 

A new approach to the developmental study of religious concepts has 
been introduced by Deconchy (1967). In his work Deconchy employed 
the word-association procedure on a group basis to study the development 
of ideas about God and Christ in children from 8 to 16 years of age. 
Subjects for the study were 2,316 boys and 2,344 girls attending Catholic 
parochial schools in northern France. The task was to write five word 
associations to six inductor words, one of which was “God.” The asso- 
ciations to the inductor word “God” were grouped into 19 categories and 
along three dimensions: attributiveness, personalization, and interioriza- 
tion. In general, the attributive associations (Creator, Goodness) were 
more frequent among the 8-10-year-old, whereas personalization (Master, 
Father) predominated at ages 11 to 14. Among the oldest adolescents 
(14-16 years) the most frequent one was interiorization (doubt, fear). 
These findings correspond roughly to those obtained by Harms and by 
the writer and his colleagues with regard to religious identity and prayer 
concepts. Deconchy’s work is discussed more fully by Godin in Chapter 4. 

Considering the work on the God concept as a whole, it is perhaps 
justified to conclude that insofar as acquired or Sunday-school meanings 
are concerned, there appears to be relatively little change with age in the 
way God is conceived. On the other hand, when the child’s spontaneous 
thoughts about the Deity are explored, one finds what appear to be 
definite, age-related changes in the child’s conceptualization of God. 
These changes, however, are likely to vary with historical and socio- 
cultural conditions. 

QO The child’s conception of prayer.“ Although prayer is perhaps the 
most common religious activity among children it has in the past received 
little systematic investigation. In recent years, however, there appears to 
be a new interest in the subject and several studies dealing with children’s 
prayer have appeared. As is true for much recent work on the develop- 
ment of religious concepts, this work takes as its starting point the seminal 
research and theory of Piaget. 

In a study typical of this new interest, L. B. Brown (1966) studied the 
modes of thought present in petitionary prayer of 1,100 boys and girls 
age 12-17 living in different cultures (United States, New Zealand, and 
Australia). Brown borrowed his methodology from Godin and Van 
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Rooey (1959), who in turn adopted Piaget’s method of assessing moral 
judgment to the study of the appropriateness and efficacy of prayer. Brown 
used seven items of the following type: 


James fell into the sea from a yacht. He started to swim 
towards the boat that was coming to rescue him but saw the 
black fin of a shark between him and the boat. He prayed that 
he might escape the shark. 

(1) Was James right to pray for escape? 

(2) What kind of prayer might he have offered? 

(3) Would the fact that James prayed make it more likely 

that he would escape? 

(4) If the man in the boat rescuing James prayed too, 

would James be even more likely to escape [p. 208]? 


Brown analyzed his results in terms of his subjects’ judgments re- 
garding the appropriateness of prayer in various situations and the efficacy 
of prayer. With regard to the appropriateness of prayer, Brown’s results 
indicated that there were no age changes and no differences between cul- 
tures. Most young people seemed to agree that prayer was inappropriate 
when a person knowingly engaged in unlawful behavior, but appropriate 
in times of crisis and danger. With respect to the causal efficacy of prayer, 
however, there was a gradual decrease with age in the belief that prayer 
would actually have material consequences. These results are in keeping 
with those of Godin and Van Rooey (1959) with children, of Thouless 
and Brown (1964) with adolescent girls, and with Brown’s (1968) more 
recent work with adolescents and youth. 

A somewhat different approach to the study of children’s under- 
standing of prayer was undertaken by the writer and his colleagues (Long, 
Elkind & Spilka, 1967). We adopted the interview procedures used in the 
study of the child’s religious identity (described earlier in the chapter) 
and asked questions such as, “Do dogs and cats pray?” In addition, we 
asked incomplete questions such as, “I usually pray when ... ,” and 
direct questions such as, “Where do prayers go?” Subjects for the study 
were 160 boys and girls between the ages of 5 and 12. The children came 
from above-average socioeconomic levels and presented a wide variety 
of religious afhliations, training, and background. 

The obtained responses to the interview questions ranged from .92 
to 1.0. A multifactor analysis of variance of the responses resulted in statisti- 
cally significant age-level differences suggestive of three major and two 
transitional stages in the development. of the child’s understanding of 
prayer. During the first stage (usually ages 5-7) the child had only a 
vague and indistinct understanding of the meaning of prayer. Although 
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he had a dim awareness that prayers were somehow linked with the 
term “God” and with certain learned formulas (“Now I lay me down 
to sleep”), there was little comprehension of the meaning of prayer in 
the adult sense. 

At the second stage in the understanding of the prayer concept (usually 
ages 7-9) clear progress had been made. Prayer was now conceived in 
terms of particular and appropriate activities (verbal requests). While this 
understanding of prayer was correct and was sufficient to differentiate 
prayer from other activities, it was also concrete. That is to say, at this 
stage children never thought beyond the mechanics of prayer to its 
cognitive and affective significances, which, to the older child and to the 
adult, are the essence of prayer. Then, at the third stage (usually ages 
10-12) prayer came to be understood as a kind of private conversation 
with God involving things not talked about with other people. For young 
people at this stage prayer has become first and foremost a sharing of 
intimacies and confidences in which petitionary requests are of only 
secondary importance. 

Analysis of the responses to the incomplete sentences and direct ques- 
tions suggested in addition: 


With increasing age the content of prayer changed from 
egocentric wish fulfillment (e.g. candy and toys) to altruistic 
ethical desires (e.g. peace on earth). At the same time the 
affects associated with prayer activity become less impulsive 
and more modulated among the older children while prayer 
came to be a deeper and a more satisfying experience. The 
fantasy activity associated with prayer changed from a belief 
that prayers were self propelled missiles to the view that they 
were a form of direct communication with God [Long, 


Elkind, & Spilka, 1967, p. 103]. 


It appears, then, as if the understanding of prayer follows a developmental 
course parallel to that followed by the comprehension of religious identity. 
O Other traditional religious concepts.U Concepts such as heaven 
and hell, the Devil, angels, the Trinity, and other religious concepts have 
received far less experimental attention than has the God concept. The 
work that has been done suggests that such terms elicit a rich store of 
spontaneous responses in addition to their acquired definitions. 
Although he collected only anecdotal remarks, the work of A. W. 
Brown (1892) deserves mention here. One of the categories into which 
these remarks fell was “Thoughts and Reasonings about God, Christ, 
and Heaven.” Examples of such remarks are given below. 
Seven-year-old: S’s little twin sister had just died two days before. When 
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told that he had lost his little sister, he replied, “Well, I suppose she has 
got to Heaven by this time.” 

Nine-year-old: “I guess Jack won’t go to Heaven when he dies if he runs 
away much more.” 

Eight-year-old: There was a picture in a book of Christ walking on the 
sea. E saw it. E: “Didn’t He sink?” (Said with great eagerness.) I: “No.” 
E: “Well, He was pretty light, wasn’t He?” Many more such anecdotes 
could be given but these are sufficient to convey the concrete way in 
which children tended to interpret standard theological conceptions. 

In the same year and in the same journal that Brown presented his 
anecdotal records, Barnes (1892) published his questionnaire study 
“Theological Life of a California Child,” which was mentioned earlier in 
connection with the God concept. In addition to the interview material 
mentioned above, Barnes collected close to 1,100 compositions written by 
young people from 6 to 20 on the subjects of heaven and hell. Barnes 
found that heaven was most commonly described as a beautiful place but 
that it was also frequently described as a city, a mansion, a palace, a fine 
house, a garden or park. It was usually described as having streets, gates, 
plants, flowers, birds, and trees. The one thing which was most associated 
with heaven was gold and it was thought to have gold streets and walks. 

Angels were found by Barnes to be most often described as having 
wings and looking like people dressed in white. Many young people 
thought of angels as women and a few regarded them as fairies, ghosts, 
birds, or as little babies. Barnes noted that his subjects had great difficulty 
when it came to describing what angels did. Most of the children said the 
angels flew around, played on harps, and helped God. Some few children 
mentioned the monotony of angel life in heaven. To other children the 
freedom from work enjoyed by the angels was heaven’s chief attraction. 
Thus Barnes found two types of heaven, “one severe and restrained and 
the other like a free day in the open countryside” (Barnes, 1892, p. 445). 

With respect to the Devil and his abode, Barnes found that these were 
described less frequently and with less detail than were the angels and 
heaven. What the children did describe, however, was more uniform than 
what they had said about heaven and its inhabitants. As a typical portrayal 
of the Devil, Barnes cited one boy’s description: “I thought the Devil had 
a man’s head with a long hooked nose and a pointed chin with an ox’s 
ears and horns. He had a tail with a ball of three points at the end. He 
carried a spear with three prongs the same as his tail. He could spit fire 
and had a tongue like a snake” (Barnes, 1892, p. 445). Hell was described 
as a fire and sometimes as a furnace. In general, however, Barnes found 
that hell and heaven were infrequently mentioned in the compositions 
and tended to disappear entirely from the replies written by children 
over 10 years of age. 
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By and large, the results of studies dealing with the conceptions of 
heaven, hell, soul, and so forth, seem to show that these are conceived in 
conventional form with considerable spontaneous elaboration. A definitive 
developmental study of these conceptions remains to be carried out. 

O Development of religious identity. “Religious identity” can be de- 
fined in terms of the spontaneous meanings children attach to their reli- 
gious denomination. A developmental study of these meanings was 
undertaken by the writer, who investigated the growth of religious 
identity among Jewish (Elkind, 1961), Catholic (Elkind, 1962), and 
Congregational Protestant (Elkind, 1963) children. 

In these studies the method was a somewhat standardized version of 
Piaget’s semiclinical interview. Each of the children was individually 
interviewed and asked six questions which were the starting point of the 
discussion. The questions were, with the appropriate denominational 


term inserted: (a) Is your family ... ? Are you... ? Are all boys and 
girls in the world ... ? (6) Can a dog or cat be... ? (¢) How do you 
become a... ? (e) How can you tell a person is... ? (f) Can you be... 


and American at the same time? In order to clarify the meaning of the 
child’s responses and to ensure that these were firmly rooted in his 
thought, additional questions, following no set pattern, were asked. More 
than 700 children were examined, and Piaget’s (1929) criteria for justifying 
a developmental-stage classification of data were applied to the interview 
materials. The results met all three criteria and it was possible to distin- 
guish three fairly distinct stages in the attainment of religious identity 
which held true of Jewish, Protestant, and Catholic children. 

At the first stage (usually ages 5-7) the child had only a global, un- 
differentiated conception of his denomination as a kind of proper name. 
Although he acknowledged being a Jew, Protestant, or Catholic, he con- 
fused these names with the terms for race and nationality, for example: 

1 What is a Jew? “A person.” How is a Jewish person different from 
a Catholic? “’Cause some people have black hair and some people have 
blond.” 

2. How is a Jewish person different from a Catholic? “He comes 
from a different country.” Which one? “Israel.” Furthermore, at this 
stage the child regarded having a denominational name as incompatible 
with possessing a racial or national designation. For example, it was 
common for the child at this stage to reply, in answer to the question 
about being an American and a Jew (Protestant, Catholic) at the same 
time, “You can’t have two.” That is to say, because you can’t have two 
names. 

Children at the second stage (usually ages 7-9) had a concretely differ- 
entiated conception of their denomination. Their conception was concrete 
in the sense that they used observable features or actions to define their 
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denomination and their conception was differentiated because they used 
these same observable features to distinguish among persons belonging 
to different denominations. For example: 

1. What is a Jew? “A person who goes to Temple or Hebrew school.” 

2. What is a Catholic? “He goes to Mass every Sunday and goes to 
Catholic school.” 

3. Can you be a Catholic and a Protestant at the same time? “No.” 
Why not? “Cause you couldn’t go to two churches.” Unlike the first- 
stage children, young people at the second stage said they could be an 
American and their denomination at the same time. The reasons given in 
explanation were concrete and personal to the effect that “You can live 
in America and go to church” or “I’m an American and I’m a Protestant.” 

Third-stage children (usually ages 10-12) demonstrated an abstract, 
differentiated conception of their denomination. It was an abstract con- 
ception in the sense that these children no longer defined their denomina- 
tion by mentioning names or observable activities but rather by men- 
tioning nonobservable mental attributes such as belief and understanding. 
For example: 

1. What is a Catholic? “A person who believes in the truths of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” Can a dog or cat be Catholic? “No, because 
they don’t have a brain or intellect.” 

2. What is a Jew? “A person who believes in one God and doesn’t 
believe in the New Testament.” 

When third-stage children were asked the question as to whether they 
could be American and their denomination at the same time, they replied 
that one was a nationality and the other was a religion and that they were 
two different things. 

As in the Harms (1944) study, the use of an unstructured technique 
revealed what appeared to be fairly distinct stages in the development of 
spontaneous religious conceptions. 


Pedagogical Studies 


Most of the studies considered so far have had religious pedagogy in 
mind as an ultimate if not an immediate goal. In the present section we 
will take up two investigations which are directly concerned with prob- 
lems of religious instruction, that is to say, not with isolated religious 
concepts but rather with materials that are likely to be used in the class- 
room. Such studies, it would be emphasized, have much more than 
practical value. Even though they are focused upon pragmatic problems, 
they often have more general significance in suggesting new problems for 
research and pointing to needed revisions in accepted concepts and 
hypotheses about cognitive growth. The writer (Elkind, in press) has else- 
where discussed in detail the problems of research and evaluation in 
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religious instruction and the studies described here exemplify the best of 
work in this tradition. 

Perhaps the most elaborate and sophisticated investigation into the 
pedagogical aspects of religious understanding has been conducted by 
Goldman (1964). He studied 200 white Protestant children who were 
attending schools in England and were receiving public school religious 
instruction as specified by England’s 1944 Education Act. Insofar as was 
possible, Goldman tried to obtain a stratified random sample of children 
and the final population contained 10 boys and 10 girls at every age level 
from age 6 through 16. The groups were matched for IQ with good 
success and the range of age within each age group was quite similar 
across groups. All in all, it appears to have been the most carefully 
sampled and most evenly matched cross-sectional population of any of 
the studies discussed in this chapter. 

After considerable pretesting, Goldman constructed a Picture and Story 
Religious Test, which consisted of three pictures (a family entering 
church, a boy or a girl at prayer, and a boy or a girl looking at a mutilated 
Bible), and three Bible stories (Moses and the Burning Bush, The 
Crossing of the Red Sea, and The Temptation of Jesus). Every child was 
individually interviewed and following the presentation of each picture 
or story, the child was asked a standardized set of questions about the 
material. Some of the questions employed were of multiple-choice variety 
while others were open-ended and permitted the child to respond in any 
way that he wished. 

The replies of the children to the standardized questions were submitted 
to a team of 40 theologically trained persons who assigned them to a scale 
of theological concepts which the group had devised in advance. Agree- 
ment among the persons ranking the responses was quite high and the 
correlations for interrater agreement ranged from 0.73 to 0.94. On the 
basis of these rankings, the responses were then scaled by means of the 
Guttman Scalogram method. This method allows one to determine, for 
example, whether an age-related sequence of responses is reliable and 
reproducible. In short, the scalogram provides a statistical criterion for 
postulating developmental sequences or stages. 

Although it is not possible to do justice to the richness of Goldman’s 
findings here, some of the highlights of his results can be summarized. 
Here are Goldman’s commentaries with regard to the three Bible stories: 


Moses and the Burning Bush. Up to between eight and nine 
years gross misunderstanding due to verbal associations, irrele- 
vancies and distortion, and limits set by logic and experience, 
are the major problems. Concepts central to understanding 
the story in terms of its religious significance are many and 
complex, among them concepts of the holy, God’s nature, His 
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activity in the natural world, His methods of communication. 
These are so limited by concretistic thinking that C.A. 11:0 
and M.A. 11:6 appears to be the time when possibilities exist 
for insights at a religious level, that is, when understanding of 
the narrative takes on spiritual meaning, and crudely physical, 
materialistic and other irrelevant factors cease to dominate the 
pupils’ thinking. The conclusion is reached that this story is 
unsuitable for use in Infant and early Junior syllabuses be- 
cause of the limitations of thinking outlined above. At a most 
conservative estimate the last year in Junior school for the 
most able pupils may be the earliest time when this story can 
be understood at a satisfactory level. It appears to be eminently 
suitable for an Old: Testament course during secondary 
schooling. 

The Crossing of the Red Sea. Trivialities, irrelevancies and 
tautological responses persist until later in this story than in 
the Burning Bush story. As an adventure-action story younger 
pupils may enjoy the narrative, but as a story told to reveal 
religious truths it appears to fail due to the limits of experience 
and undeveloped concepts of love, justice and historical pur- 
pose. The significance of the Exodus as a whole, and this part 
of the story included, is dependent upon space-time concepts, 
only barely developing by the late Junior years. When we see 
how literal pupils are in their acceptance of Bible materials, 
we may infer that the bald narration of the parting of the sea 
appears to supplement and reinforce the crude concepts 
already held by pupils, of God seen anthropomorphically, 
intervening personally and physically, and manipulating na- 
ture arbitrarily to serve His purpose. The major problems 
here are concretization of thinking, of which anthropomorphic 
thinking about God is a part. For this reason we conclude 
that this story is quite unsuitable for Infants and Juniors and 
should only be used in Secondary schools after the second 
year, and even later with duller pupils. Since moral and emo- 
tional factors are evident in judgments of divine love and 
justice raised by this story, chronological age appears to be a 
surer guide than mental age in determining the age boundaries 
when maturer levels of understanding develop. 

The Temptation of Jesus. Concepts in this story are com- 
plex, often involve philosophical problems, and emotionally 
appear to depend upon the personal and intense experience of 
adolescence before their significance is seen. The philosophical 
problems, which require propositional thinking, involve the 
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issues of good and evil, and the question of human freedom. 
Added to this is the imaginative and parabolic form in which 
the story is set, and the three temptations must be understood 
as three possible ideas of kingship with which Jesus was 
tempted. We conclude that the limits of concretist thinking 
are so restricting and the possibilities of misunderstanding at 
a literal level are so great, that this story is most unsuited to 
children and will have its most educational impact about 
fourteen years of age, that is the last year in some Secondary 
Modern schools, and the third year of Grammar schools [Gold- 
man, 1964, pp. 220-222]. 


Another sort of pedagogical study was later conducted by De Valensart 
(1968) and concerned the preferences of 5- to 12-year-old children for 
different styles of religious art. In her investigation, she chose four gospel 
scenes (the Adoration of the Magi; the Last Supper; the Resurrection; 
the Ascension) and for each scene she acquired three different types of 
portrayal. One of these was realistic-sentimental, which was essentially 
lifelike and concrete. Another type of portrayal was hteratic-emotional 
and tended to be impressionistic rather than realistic. Finally, the third 
style was schematic-symbolic and was semiabstract in its representation. 
The drawings were shown to 135 children and they were asked which 
they preferred and the reasons for their preferences. 

Results showed that only the 5-year-old children preferred the schematic- 
symbolic portrayals and impressionistic portrayals to any significant 
extent (25 percent chose the abstract and 13 percent chose the impres- 
sionistic as the most preferred). For the 7- to 10-year-old children, 
however, the realistic portrayal was the overwhelming first-choice selec- 
tion. In giving their reasons for their choices, the young children pointed 
to specific details which appealed to them and tended to disregard the 
style as a whole. The older children, in contrast, did not like the im- 
pressionistic and semiabstract portrayals because, for example, “the faces 
are not well drawn” or “the people do not seem to be real.” These findings 
suggest that religious personages and events have figurative as well as 
verbal meanings for children and that older children do not like pictures 
that do violence to their figurative preconceptions. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The foregoing pages have reviewed some of the research concerned 
with growth in the child’s understanding of religious concepts, practices, 
and experiences. The major outlines of the development of the cognitive 
meanings which various aspects of religion have for young people have 
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now been put down and the research of workers like Goldman (1964) 
is beginning to fill in the details. In addition, the new semantic approach 
as exemplified in the work of Deconchy (1967) promises to illuminate 
the verbal aspects of religious understanding. Considering the relative 
paucity of research into religious development, the accomplishments so 
far are certainly respectable. 

There is, however, no cause for complacency. Our methodologies in 
this area as well as our conceptualizations are still relatively primitive 
and need to be made much more precise before we can really generalize 
and build upon our findings. The use of statistical devices such as the 
scalogram, discriminate analysis, and factorial methods are important 
innovations in dealing with the qualitative data that make up the bulk of 
the research material collected on religious development. Hopefully, the 
future will also see the construction of scales which will enable us to 
quantify the degrees of religious understanding and conviction in mean- 
ingful and reliable ways. 

In addition to more refined methods and concepts, a new type of ex- 
perimental research should also be undertaken. Children’s understanding 
of religious concepts can also be evaluated from the teaching perspective. 
Experiments dealing with different methods of teaching and with 
different materials would provide data not only on the efficacy of the 
teaching practices and media but also on the relative immutability of the 
child’s level of comprehension. We still do not really know to what extent 
the young child’s difficulty with religious and other concepts is a matter 
of cognitive immaturity and to what extent it is a matter of inadequate 
preparation or inappropriate experience. Experiments involving educa- 
tional intervention are very much needed in the study of the growth of 
religious understanding. 

Sull another area that demands investigation is the affective realm. The 
emotional aspect of religion is surely as important as the cognitive but 
receives even less research attention. Work with projective religious pic- 
tures such as those of Godin and Coupez (1957) is a start in this direction 
but other methods of assessing feelings, emotions, and attitudes could be 
adapted to studies of religious development. Ideally, of course, the study 
of religious feelings and emotions should go hand in hand with the study 
of the development of religious understandings because both are but 
different aspects of the same underlying developmental process. 

In conclusion, then, we seem to be coming to the end of the qualitative 
descriptive phase of research into religious development and to be moving 
toward the quantitative experimental stage of inquiry. The descriptive 
stage was an important one, as it is in every science, because it classifies 
and orders the phenomena of investigation. Now that we have a general 
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picture of the developmental phases through which religious under- 
standing progresses, we can begin to explore some of the determinants of 
this development. We are therefore at the threshold of an exciting new 
period of research on religious growth and understanding and one whose 
potential is limited only by the talent and resources made available for 
its perusal. 
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Chapter 18 


THE 
RELIGION OF YOUTH 


Rosert J. Havicuurst, University of Chicago 
and 
Barry Keatinc, New York University 


LELSLI LLL LL Leet ea ie ee era 


It 1s customary to speak of youth unidimensionally, and this is valid, 
because they do constitute a universal culture. In fact, there 1s good evt- 
dence that the feelings, aspirations, and needs of the adolescent have a 
universality that transcends geography or time. As the review of the re- 
search in this chapter indicates, there is a remarkable consistency in the 
religious attitudes and experiences of this age group over a period of time. 

It 1s equally important, however, to recognize the multidimensionality 
of the youth culture, namely, the existence of radically contrasting sub- 
cultures. These, which usually have their historical prototypes, include 
distinguishing elements that may be prominent in one group and lacking 
in another. Hence a generalization about one youth subculture may be 
misleading, or even false, when applied to another. Havighurst and Keat- 
ing draw attention to this fact of youth subcultures in their review of the 
research, 

Strangely, there are few subcultures of youth for whom there is less 
published research than for the youth of the church. There is an amazing 
dearth of studies on the religious beliefs, interests, and concerns of 
American youth. If amount of research should be used as the criterion 
of importance, then the religious dimension would find a low place on 
the totem pole of values. 

Havighurst and Keating present convincing evidence as to the God- 
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consciousness of the adolescent and his drive to question certain aspects of 
what he is taught. Research is summarized which reflects on how concepts 
are formed as a result of this questioning and experiencing of realities 
associated with God. The intensity with which young people wonder about 
their relationship to God is indicated by their expressed values and 
concerns. 

Supplementary information on youth’s religion can be found in Fair- 
child’s discussion of delayed gratification (Ch. 5), Greeley and Gockel’s 
survey of effects of parochial education (Ch. 7), Elkind’s review on 
children and adolescents (Ch. 17), and Parker's summary of the changing 
beliefs of college students (Ch. 19). 

For further information on the authors, see pages 867 and 868. 


TOO VEE ULE Ua ee 


How do children and youth learn about God and religion? What can 
they understand at various ages? How should they be taught? How do 
they experience God? What are the most effective influences on their 
religious development? How is religion related to their values and 
concerns? 

These questions have led to a wide variety of researches, especially since 
1940. The research may be summed up in the following categories. 

The development of religious concepts. 

The sense of the presence or activity of God (religious experience). 

The questions children ask about religion. 

Knowledge of the Bible. 

Youth values and concerns related to religion. 

The church and youth subcultures. 
The research to be reported here is done generally with the instruments 
of the social psychologist—questionnaires and interviews applied to groups 
of people. In this way we can study religious development as it occurs in 
the individual, and we can also study religious development as the progress 
of a new generation toward full participation in the adult institution of 
the church. The social psychologist or sociologist can add something to 
what the clinical psychologist or psychiatrist finds about the significance 
of religion in the personal life of the individual. He does this with his 
study of religious experience through questionnaire studies and inter- 
views and analysis of essays. 

The social aspect of religious development is studied (a) through find- 
ing out how children acquire the symbol system in which adult religion 
is clothed—that is, through studies of the development of religious con- 
cepts and beliefs in children and youth; and (4) through studying the 
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social behavior of children and youth in relation to the church and to the 
system of ethical beliefs sponsored by the church. 

Most of this research has been done in the United States and in Eng- 
land. But we have made some effort to look for objective studies of 
youth in relation to religion in other parts of the world. 


The Development of Religious Concepts 


The area of greatest interest to psychologists interested in the develop- 
ment of religious concepts and beliefs in childhood and adolescence is 
that of the development of children’s understanding of religion. This 
interest parallels and is related to the interest in general cognitive develop- 
ment following the work of Piaget during the past 20 years. The general 
tendency of the researchers building on Piaget’s work has been to look for 
and to define stages of reasoning ability or ability to think, which are 
closely related to age. The sequence starts in young children with a very 
vague use of words without clear referents, goes on to a stage of concrete 
meanings gained through perception, and on to abstract logical reasoning 
with concepts. 

Once a theory of development of religious concepts has been worked 
out in terms of stages or steps, the teaching of religion can be made 
systematic and rational. Topics to be studied and lessons to be learned 
can be related to the child’s “natural” progression of thinking ability, 
and religious education will no longer be like telling children fairy tales, 
presenting miracles like magic, and avoiding any effort to work out a 
rational approach to religious instruction. 

Godin’s Chapter 4 and Elkind’s Chapter 17 in this volume illustrate 
this approach of the psychologist-student of childhood and adolescence 
to the study of religious development. 

It should be mentioned that some students of mental development 
prefer not to use a stage theory, but rather to think of a gradual pro- 
gression of children’s concepts as they gain more experience, are exposed 
to a variety of teachers, and begin to learn for themselves. These re- 
searchers point to the fact that many adults hold to concepts and beliefs 
about religion that fit the earlier stages of thought as described by Piaget. 
In other words, adolescents do not naturally and inevitably outgrow 
childish thought patterns. They do this only if they have appropriate 
experience and instruction. 

One form of appropriate experience is direct personal experience of the 
presence of God. Clearly, children who have such experience are equipped 
differently for their development of religious beliefs than other children 
who do not have a direct personal experience of a mystical nature. The 
religious beliefs of a child who has not had the direct personal religious 
experience must be based on what he is taught to believe and on his 
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experience with nonreligious objects and events, such as his experience 
with his parents or his experience of empathizing with other people. 

In the next section of this chapter we shall present research on the 
sense of the presence or activity of God, as reported by children and 
adolescents. This research does not lend itself easily to a stage theory of 
religious development. 

However, the students of the psychology of religion who work to 
develop a systematic program of teaching religion are likely to adopt 
some kind of stage theory. They need to plan for the instruction of groups 
of children and youth who are sorted out into age groups. For this they 
tend to work out a rational progression of religious concepts that in- 
creases in complexity and abstraction with age. 


The Sense of the Presence or Activity of God 


Direct personal experience of the presence of God is claimed by some 
children and adolescents and not by others. This is a central, basic 
phenomenon which must be reckoned with by anyone interested in 
religious development. Those who have such experience are different from 
those who have not. If such experience is good for people, perhaps it can 
be induced for children by appropriate planning of experience and in- 
struction. 

It is obviously important for religious educators to have all the facts 
in hand on this subject. Therefore the research on religious experience 
needs to be examined thoroughly and critically on this point. 

Goldman (1964, p. 14) concluded that the traditional series of re- 
ligious psychological studies into “religious experience,” such as those of 
James (1902), Starbuck (1899), and Leuba (1925), demonstrated that 
practically no one but a small minority of the general population believed 
they have ever had a direct personal experience of God. Therefore, 
according to Goldman, religious-belief systems usually must be built up 
from the direct experiences of childhood with nonreligious objects and 
events. 

Elkind and Elkind (1962) in the United States and Klingberg (1959) 
in Sweden have reviewed the long series of psychological studies on re- 
ligious experiences in the last half century, following the early work of 
James and Starbuck, and have suggested that these studies were really 
not concerned with the incidence of all kinds of subjective experiences of 
the presence of God, but with the incidence of crisis conversion experi- 
ences in the Anabaptist revivalistic Protestant tradition in America. Ac- 
cording to this Anabaptist tradition a person should have had an ecstatic, 
mystical, or emotional experience of being “saved by Christ” before he or 
she was eligible for Christian church membership. Then Christian church 
membership was confirmed by adult baptism. Klingberg (1959) and 
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Moberg (1962, p. 422) have both pointed out that most of the major 
Christian denominational traditions, outside of some parts of the Ana- 
baptist tradition of the Protestant Reformation, have generally stressed 
infant baptism and orderly confirmations upon restatements of creedal 
faith, instead of crisis conversions or mystical experiences and adult 
baptisms. The Christian traditions thus generally opposing crisis con- 
versions, and supporting orderly confirmations in their place, would 
include the Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox, Reform (Lutheran and 
Calvinist), and Anglican traditions. 

One much-respected modern theological statement about the relation- 
ship between Christian faith and a sense of the presence of God has been 
that of Baillie (1962) in his Gifford Lectures. He noted that major voices 
in modern conservative Reform Protestant Christian theology have denied 
the existence of all “religious experiences.” He suggested that it would be 
more biblical to say that Jews and Christians may have a sense of the 
personal presence of God on occasion if they have been “called by God” 
(Baillie, 1962, pp. 64-65, 261). However, such experiences were not neces- 
sary for church membership. Heschel (1955) has stated the same general 
theological position from a Jewish perspective in God in Search of Man. 

Baillie stated the sharp distinctions most Christians outside some parts 
of the Anabaptist tradition would make between (a) having a personal 
experience of God’s presence, (2) being called by God to perform some 
service or mission in the world, and (c) becoming a member of the 
Christian church. 

The strong orientation toward crisis conversions and mysticism in the 
original tradition of modern psychological studies of religious experiences 
has been apparent upon closer examination of the major early studies of 
religious psychology. Leuba’s text (1925) on mysticism was concerned 
mostly with describing and analyzing instances of great religious ecstasy 
in history and literary autobiography. Starbuck’s survey (1899) was con- 
cerned only with crisis conversions among American Protestants. William 
James, in his classic Varieties of Religious Experience (1902), carefully 
distinguished between “institutional religion” and “personal religion.” 
“Institutional religion” was defined as “an external art . . . of winning the 
favor of the gods .. .” (James, 1902, p. 40), and then entirely dismissed so 
that James could devote his study to personal religion and to solitary ex- 
periences of human apprehension of the Divine (pp. 40-42). James’s 
research method in this latter pursuit was to seek instances of religious 
experience in “its most exaggerated form” (p. 48). Elkind and Elkind 
(1962) and Klingberg (1959) concluded that this special interest in crisis 
conversions and individualistic mysticism had dictated the research 
methods and survey-question wordings of all the studies in the James- 
Starbuck tradition of religious psychological research. 
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On the basis of McKeefery’s review (1949) of 32 studies of religious 
conversion experiences in the last half century, Argyle (1958, p. 60) con- 
cluded that between 10 percent and 30 percent of Americans experienced 
such crisis conversions, and that the modal age was about 15 years. Since 
Argyle’s review the American Institute of Public Opinion (AIPO) has 
polled a national sample of Americans on sudden “religious or mystic” 
experiences, and found about 20 percent of the adults polled answered 
affirmatively and could describe such an experience (press release, April 
15, 1962; Erskine, 1965). The tendency to answer “Yes” was unrelated to 
either sex or amount of education. The AIPO question was worded as 
follows: “Would you say that you have ever had a ‘religious or mystic 
experience’ —that is, a moment of sudden religious insight or awakening?” 

The respondents who answered “Yes” to this question of the AIPO 
interviewers, were then asked to describe such an experience. The staff 
of the AIPO later performed a content analysis of these descriptions and 
found five kinds of “religious experiences”: (a) a mystical sense of union 
with God, (4) a conviction of forgiveness and salvation, (c) answers to 
prayers, (d) reassurances of God’s power, and (e) visions, dreams, and 
voices. 

The Elkind and Elkind study (1962) of personal experiences of God 
asked the ninth-grade English classes in the Wilson Junior High School 
at Natick, Massachusetts, to write essays of several paragraphs on both 
of the following questions: 

a. When do you feel closest to God? 
b. Have you ever had a particular experience when you felt especially 
close to God? 
The students were given the following alternative essay question if they 
found the above two questions unsatisfactory: 
c. Why does God permit war, murder, and disease? 

The authors estimated that their student population of 144 was about 
one-half Protestant, one-fourth Roman Catholic, and one-fourth Jewish. 
They intended their first question above to get at “recurrent” religious 
experiences, and their second to get at “acute” religious experiences. 
Neither question really asked about “sudden conversion” experiences, or 
about experiences causing momentary “changes,” “insights,” or “awaken- 
ings” indicating sudden alterations or restructurings of personal belief 
systems. 

The Elkinds found that most of their ninth-grade student subjects 
could describe immediate personal experiences of God in detail, with very 
convincing vividness and originality, and that the high school student 
descriptions of “recurrent” and “acute” experiences were rarely the same 
for the same student. The largest category of recurrent experiences 
occurred in church settings’ (45 percent), followed by solitary experi- 
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ences (17 percent), fear and anxiety experiences (14 percent), worry 
experiences (12 percent), and moral-action experiences (5 percent). The 
Elkinds noted the high percentage of church experiences, a low percentage 
of prayer experiences, and the fact that their students with higher intelli- 
gence-test scores were significantly more likely than others to describe 
solitary experiences instead of church experiences in this essay task. When 
the students with higher intelligence-test scores were separated from the 
rest, the incidence of the reported experiences was as follows: solitary (38 
percent), church (35 percent), worry (12 percent), fear and anxiety (6 
percent), prayer (6 percent), moral action (3 percent). 

The incidence of “acute” experiences of feeling close to God (the 
Elkinds’ second question) was as follows for their entire student popu- 
lation: appreciation experiences (36 percent), meditation experiences (20 
percent), initiation experiences (15 percent), lamentation experiences (14 
percent), and revelation experiences (5 percent). 

Another study very similar to that of the Elkinds was done in Sweden 
by Klingberg in the 1940's. The results of this study were not published 
in the United States until 1959 and were unknown to the Elkinds when 
their study was conducted. 

Klingberg (1959) asked 630 Swedish children, ages 9 to 13, to write 
essays on “Once when I| thought of God ....” The essays were collected 
by classes through the Swedish public school system. The age range of 
subjects was purposely chosen to include many children below their 
teens, because Klingberg was attempting to demonstrate bias in the 
American psychological “religious experience” studies of James and 
others. Sweden is a largely Lutheran nation, and the Lutherans (as the 
liberal Protestants, the Roman Catholics, and the Jews in the Elkind 
and Elkind study of 1962) historically have stressed confirmation (or 
bar mitzvah and bas mitzvah in the case of the Jews in Elkinds’ study) 
instead of crisis conversions. 

Klingberg found that 566 of the 630 essays from children 9 to 13 years 
of age reported rather highly personal experiences of the immediate 
presence of God. Her 1959 article reproduced and discussed examples of 
these essays. 

Long, Elkind, and Spilka (1967) analyzed the content of children’s 
prayers from 5 to 14 years of age in Denver, Colorado, and confirmed 
Klingberg’s results that children below the teen-age years readily reported 
specific experiences of the immediate presence of God. They concluded 
that children’s prayers were generally “abstract” over about 10 years of 
age, and then might frequently be characterized as “dialogues with God.” 

The Klingberg-Elkind-Elkind hypothesis has proposed that beliefs in 
personal experiences of God’s immediate presence should be much more 
widespread among general populations of children, youth, and adults 
once the theological-philosophical biases in the “mystical” and “crisis- 
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conversion” wordings of the traditional psychology of religion interview 
questions on such experiences were removed. 

The Klingberg-Elkind-Elkind hypothesis would imply that more evi- 
dence in favor of their hypothesis should be available from other studies 
of teen-agers and adults in which the religious belief and religious ex- 
perience interview questions avoided the theological-philosophical biases 
of interview questions written in the James-Starbuck tradition. 

Several other major survey studies of teen-agers and adults would seem 
to be reinterpretable in conformity with this Klingberg-Elkind-Elkind 
hypothesis. 

Remmers and Radler’s national survey study of American high school 
students contained several such results. These national surveys were based 
on representative national samples of American teen-agers in grades 9 
through 12, with about 2,500 youth in each national sample (Remmers & 
Radler, 1957, p. 13). 

The Remmers and Radler results in Table 1 suggested that the Kling- 
berg-Elkind-Elkind hypothesis might indeed be correct for American 
high school students, but that the “sense of the presence of God” among 
many of these students must often have been of a “big-brother-is-watching- 
you” variety. 

Several national surveys of American adults and American adult church 
members might also be used in support of the Klingberg-Elkind-Elkind 
hypothesis. 

In an American Institute of Public Opinion national survey in 1947, 
86 percent of the Protestants and 90 percent of the Roman Catholics 
agreed that “there is a God who is aware of the things we do in our daily 
lives” (AIPO National Sample Number 405, Question 26, November 5, 
1947). These results seemed very similar to the Remmers and Radler 
1957 high school results; most Americans seemed to believe God was 
watching over them, or at least watching them all the time. 

A direct confirmation of the Klingberg-Elkind-Elkind hypothesis came 
in 1965 with the publication of Glock and Stark’s results from large-scale 
surveys of adult Christian church members in northern California. These 
Glock and Stark studies were part of their comprehensive research into 
possible relationships between Christian beliefs and anti-Semitic prejudice. 

Glock and Stark apparently had not heard of the studies of either 
Klingberg or the Elkinds when they undertook their California surveys. 
They were familiar with the work of James, Starbuck, and Leuba, with 
the AIPO national survey results showing that about 20 percent of 
American adults could describe crisis conversion or sudden mystical ex- 
periences, and with Argyle’s (1958) review of these previous studies. All 
these references led them to expect that about one fifth of any general 
survey sample of Americans would acknowledge having had personal 
“religious experiences” (Glock & Stark, 1965, Ch. 3 and p. 157). 


TABLE 1 
THE SENSE OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD AMONG AMERICAN 
TEEN-AGERS: SUGGESTIVE RESPONSES FROM THE REMMERS AND 
RADLER NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL SURVEYS 


Survey question: 
Does God know our every thought and movement?* 


Don't No 
Yes No know _ response Total 
% % % % % 
Religion: Protestant 84 3 10 3 100 
Roman Catholic 88 3 6 3 100 
Jewish ae 50 0 100 
Other 74 8 16 2 100 
Grade: Ninth 84 5 il 2, 100 
Tenth 81 4. 12 3 100 
Eleventh 84, 4, 9 3 100 
Twelfth 86 3 9 2 100 
Mother’s 
Education: Grade school 85 4 9 2 100 
High school 82 2 13 3 100 
College 80 6 13 ] 100 
Survey question: 
Does God control everything that happens every where? 
Don’t No 
Yes No know _ response Total 
% % % % % 
Religion: Protestant 59 20 17 4, 100 
Roman Catholic 69 14 10 % 100 
Jewish Spas 39 i 100 
Other. G0) Tk 23 10 100 
Grade: Ninth G2 ie 16 4. 100 
Tenth 56 =619 18 7 100 
Eleventh 60 19 LS 6 100 
Twelfth 61 18 16 5 100 
Mother’s 
Education: Grade school OS LO l5iay 6 100 
High school 5650 Jk 18 3 100 


College 523 ee0 5 100 


“Adapted from Remmers and Radler (1957), pp. 172-173. 
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Glock and Stark included both checklist and open-ended questions 
about religious experiences in their mail survey sent to a carefully drawn 
random sample of all church members in four northern California 
counties. Returns came from 72 percent of the Protestants and 53 percent 
of the Roman Catholics, and Glock and Stark could find no obvious 
source of bias (in terms of social class, church activity, education, etc.) in 
a special study of the nonrespondents (Glock & Stark, 1965, p. 41). 

The religious-experience result for this Glock and Stark survey of 
Calitornia church members was completely unexpected because about 73 
percent of all the Protestants and 66 percent of all the Roman Catholics 
who responded acknowledged having had experiences of the immediate 
presence of God. Glock and Stark had expected only about 20 percent to 
make such an acknowledgment, on the basis of the James-Starbuck 
tradition of crisis conversion considered above. Table 2 illustrates the 
crucial Glock and Stark results and the wording of the interview schedule 
question that had provided them. 


TABLE 2 
GLOCK AND STARK’S SURVEY RESULTS ON A SENSE OF 
GOD’S PRESENCE AMONG NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ADULT CHURCH MEMBERS* 


Survey question: Have you ever, as an adult, has a feeling that you 
were somehow in the presence of God? 


Roman 

Protestants Catholics 

California survey answers (N = 2326) (N = 545) 
Yes, I’m sure I have 45% 43% 
Yes, I think I have 28% 23% 
No 20% 25% 
Did not answer 7% 9% 
100% 100% 


* Adapted from Glock and Stark (1965), p. 157. 


This very neutral interview question about experiences of “God’s 
presence,” by avoiding the controversial theological-philosophical impli- 
cations of crisis conversions and “mystical” philosophy which had accom- 
panied most previous psychology of religion interview questions, obtained 
substantial affirmative majorities of the respondents in the three entirely 
independent studies: Glock and Stark among California adult church 
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members (1965), Elkind and Elkind among ninth-grade students in 
Massachusetts public schools (1962), and Klingberg in the upper ele- 
mentary- and lower secondary-level public school students in Sweden 
(253): 

Glock and Stark attributed their surprisingly high affirmative responses 
on religious experiences to a sampling bias, since they studied church 
members only. They assumed that nonchurch members would have little 
of this kind of religious experience. However, allowance for this effect 
would still leave a much higher percentage of religious experience than 
would be expected on the basis of the James-Starbuck formulation. 

There is a problem of adequacy of sampling in all of the studies re- 
ported. Even the Remmers and Radler study, which purports to be based 
on a national sample, is based on a group of high schools that paid a fee 
to be included in the panel. This introduces a bias of an unknown nature. 
Furthermore, the tenth to twelfth grades are selective in terms of socio- 
economic status and scholastic ability, due to the high incidence of drop- 
outs at the ninth-grade level. 

One desirable next step in this field of research would be to replicate 
the Elkind and Elkind (1962) study on a national level through one of 
the national survey organizations. Such a national survey would allow 
accurate national estimates to be made of the proportions of Americans 
who have some immediate “sense of God’s presence,” and suggest whether 
these beliefs are related to basic demographic variables like age, sex, social 
class, church membership, and educational backgrounds. In the absence 
of such a sample study, researchers who wish to work in this area with 
limited samples should describe their samples accurately in terms of age, 
sex, church affiliation, and socioeconomic status so that results of indi- 
vidual researchers may be put together usefully. 


Studies of Religious Questions among Children and Youth 


The interest of behavioral scientists in the questions of children and 
youth was active in the early part of the twentieth century, generally in 
relation to language and intellectual-development studies (McCarthy, 
1954). This interest subsided about the time of World War II. Subse- 
quently a number of studies were conducted concerning the questions of 
children and youth about religious problems. More recently, in general 
psychology, interest has been focused on the problem of whether a general 
curiosity or competence drive existed among men and higher animals, 
which would help explain systematic and persistent: learning in many 
situations where the traditional primary biological drives like hunger and 
sex seemed irrelevant. 

Why do children ask questions, such as questions about religion, which 
are not directly related to their basic biological drives? Hebb has made a 
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systematic theoretical and empirical case for the existence of a general 
drive to understand one’s environment (Hebb, 1949, Ch. 9; 1960; 1966, 
pp- 226-228, 248-252). He has proposed that all higher animals, with 
complex central nervous systems, engage in systematic efforts to build up 
internal representations of their perceptual environments and the persons 
within this environment as soon as their most basic biological drives have 
been temporarily satisfied. 

Questions in the religious field arise naturally from the child’s exposure 
to a physical and social world which is complex and mysterious to him. 
Such questions, both from children and adults, must often relate to 
omissions, confusions, and conflicts within the belief systems of indi- 
viduals. This may seem to be an obvious point, and yet more systematic 
practical use might be made of individual questions as surface indicators 
of internal belief-system conflicts and confusions in the religious education 
of both children and adults. Questions to sympathetic others are one major 
way in which humans can eliminate confusions, reduce fears, confirm 
hopes, and reduce cognitive conflicts within these individual internal 
maps and representations of important places and persons in the world. 
Hebb (1949, pp. 232-235; 1955) and Berlyne (1960) have made proposals 
about how such belief-system conflicts inside the human brain or mind 
must regularly trigger exploratory and curiosity drives designed to resolve 
such internal conflict. 

The first study in the last several decades to consider youths’ questions 
about religion was the study of adolescent religion by Kuhlen and Arnold 
(1944). This has stimulated church-related researchers to work in this field. 

Kuhlen and Arnold studied the responses to religious questions for 
over 500 easily available adolescents aged 12, 15, and 18. The study was 
reported as a straight survey study, except that the authors included an 
“T wonder about” category in addition to the usual “True” and “False” 
or “Yes” and “No” type survey response categories. The latter categories 
were rephrased as “Believe” and “Disbelieve.” Some of their results are 
shown in Table 3. 

Kuhlen and Arnold’s results suggested there was considerable doubt 
among adolescents about religious beliefs and that these doubts often 
increased with age. 

Several authors have attempted to analyze age-related trends in the 
Kuhlen and Arnold data, and Argyle (1959, p. 63) saw beliefs growing 
more “abstract” with older ages in these data. 

In retrospect, the Kuhlen and Arnold “I wonder about” answer cate- 
gory, though very imaginative and suggestive, was also ambiguous. There 
must be some difference between questions about which one is uncertain, 
but about which one “wonders”; and questions about which one is un- 
certain, but about which one is interested or concerned. Kuhlen and 
Arnold did not include a separate “uncertainty” answer category in their 
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TABLE 3 
KUHLEN AND ARNOLD’S STUDY OF CHANGES IN 
RELIGIOUS BELIEFS WITH AGE* 


“Believe” “Wonder about” © 
percent percent 
127 S13 els 1Z—15 18 
Statement yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. 


% 4 % Ca Sool: 
God is a strange power working for 


good rather than a person 46 49 57 20 a y14.a) 515 


God is someone who watches you to 
see that you behave yourself and 
who punishes you if you are not good 70 49 33 11s is 


I know there is a God 94 80 79 2°) 14°21 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants are 

equally good 07 29 286 24 «11 7 
There is a heaven 82 78 74 13) 1020 
Only good people go to heaven 72 45 33 1B 20 eee 
Hell is a place where you are punished 

for your sins on earth 70 49 35 13 27 = 34 
Heaven is here on earth 122132 004 18. 28 282 


People who go to church are better 
than people who do not go to church 46 26 15 Lig gee 


Young people should belong to the 


same church as their parents Ulm -oOms43 LOged Els eet 
The main reason for going to church 

is to worship God 88 80 79 4 it 6 
It is not necessary to go to church to 

be a Christian 42 62 67 184 15 8 
Only our soul lives after death (a Oo Ol 1S" 20 ol 
Good people say prayers regularly ee Gael G Loe las ye 
Prayers are answered CO? 69805 pee 2 eee eee 


Prayers are a source of help in time 


of trouble 74 80 83 15 10 9 
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TABLE 3 
(Continued) 
“Believe” “Wonder about” 
percent percent 
12, S68 218 IZ 415 2718 


Statement yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. 


Jo Toe! Ye: ORE To's HNN 


Prayers are to make up for something 


that you have done that is wrong 47 24 2) ike gid o 
Every word in the Bible is true 79 5) 34 15 31 43 
It is sinful to doubt the Bible 62 42 27 20 26 28 


* Adapted from Kuhlen and Arnold (1944). 


survey, so their results did not make clear how many of their adolescent 
subjects were actively wondering about particular religious-belief topics, 
and how many of their subjects were just passively uncertain about some 
of these same topics. 

Sampling problems have been very difficult in all studies of children’s 
questions. A review of the previous research (Boyd, 1926-1927; Branden- 
berg, 1915; Coan & Rust, reported in Jersild, 1947, pp. 361-367; Davis, 
1932; Fahey, 1942; Fisher, 1934; Isaacs, 1930; Nice, 1920; Piaget, 1926; 
Rugg, Krueger, & Sondergaard, 1929; Shirley, 1938; Smith, 1933; Snyder, 
1914) revealed no studies of children’s questions which were technically 
defensible samples of any larger population of children. All published 
studies were of available single children or consisted of lists of spontaneous 
questions recorded from some available public school classrooms of 
children. 

In 1956 the Research Subcommittee on Children’s Work of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ suggested a research project based on the 
collection of large numbers of simple questionnaires from ordinary parents 
and church-school teachers. These questionnaires would ask parents 
and teachers to report on (a) a child’s recent spontaneous questions about 
religion, (2) a child’s recent spontaneous comments revealing religious 
thinking, and (c) a child’s recent behavior showing he had accepted a re- 
ligious idea as a guide to his living. Questionnaires seeking this kind of 
information were successfully pretested, and then (in 1958-1959) dis- 
tributed by the thousands to parents and teachers from local churches in 
about 10 Protestant denominations across the United States. In 1962 Barry 
Keating and Judith Craig were assigned the task of analyzing all the data 
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collected in this study and making a report to the pertinent National 
Council agencies within a few months. Their study appears to have been 
the most extensive ever made on children’s questions in terms of both 
size and density of population. The ages ran from 3 to 12 years. 

No information was available on sequential series of questions or com- 
ments any single child might have made in this study. Each child was 
revealed only through his parents’ or teachers’ descriptions for a single 
tantalizing moment, and thus the whole problem of sequence of behavior 
was lost. It was also lost in most of the other published studies of children’s 
questions. 

The collection of such behavioral descriptions has been so time-con- 
suming and expensive that no one seems to have yet collected such 
data on any large “sample” of different children, however defined. Yet if 
sequential behavioral recordings are not used, then teachers’ and parents’ 
anecdotal diary-type reports of children’s questions have had to be relied 
upon to obtain broader samples. These undoubtedly have been biased by 
the perceptions and interests of the teachers and parents. In the present 
study, for example, some adult informants defined “religious” in some 
very obscure ways. But here researchers on children’s questions seemed to 
have been caught in a major dilemma no one yet seems to have solved: 
How can data in this area be collected both in depth (sequential be- 
havioral descriptions of individual children) and with breadth (descrip- 
tions of a defensible sample of children) at the same time? 

In the National Council of Churches of Christ study 6,115 separate 
usable children’s questions and comments were finally categorized. Some- 
what less than this many children were involved, but the exact number 
of individual children in the study could not be estimated because parents 
and teachers returning two or three replies often neglected to provide 
information as to whether one or several different children were being 
described. About 55 percent of these replies were from parents and 45 
percent from church-school teachers. The teachers generally gave informa- 
tion from several different children in their classrooms; parents frequently 
described incidents in the behavior of more than one of their children 
at home. Theoretically three separate responses were to be received from 
each adult participant, one religious question from a child, one religious 
comment, and one piece of nonverbal behavior. A great many adults and 
teachers were unable to make these distinctions, however, and returned 
large numbers of descriptions of children’s behavior fitting several of these 
categories. Very large numbers of replies cOntunInS less than three 
separate incidents were also received. 

Demographic characteristics of the population which replied (tabulated 
in terms of interpretable data on 6,115 separate descriptions of children’s 
behavior) are outlined in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
DEMOGRAPHIC DATA ON 6,115 RESPONDENTS 
TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST STUD Y* 


(A) Parents vs teachers returning questionnaires 


55% Parents 
45% Teachers 
100% 
(B) Sex of child described 
52% ~=Boys | 
48% Girls 
100% 
(C) Place of residence of respondents 
19% Rural 
18% Town (2,500-25,000 population) 
28% Suburban 
35% City 
100% 
(D) Occupation of head of households of children described 
31% Professional, technical 
7% Farmers 
12% Managers, proprietors 
19% Clerical and sales workers 
16% Craftsmen, foremen 
12% Other industrial workers 
2% Army, civil service, government 
1% Father deceased, unemployed 
100% 
(E) Geographical distribution of children described 
42% North-Central 
19% Northeast 
16% South 
15% West 
8% Canada 
100% 
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TABLE 4 
(Continued) 


(F) Denominations cooperating in the study (most contributed completed 
questionnaires in quantity): The American Baptist Convention, 
The Church of the Brethren, United Church of Canada, Five Years 
Meeting of Friends, The Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ), 
The Methodist Church, The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, The Reformed Church in America, The United Church of 
Christ, The United Presbyterian Church in the United Sates of 


America. 


* Adapted from Keating and Craig (1962). 


From Table 4 it seems clear that a good deal of breadth in the popula- 
tion responding was achieved. The questionnaires were handed out 
wholesale to “interested parents and teachers” in local congregations. 
While no detailed record of percentage responding was available, it seems 
safe to assume substantial bias existed in the responses toward more active 
church members with younger children. 

The largest percentages of returns concerned children in the preschool- 
kindergarten age group. This might have resulted from parents and 
teachers of this age group being somewhat more cooperative, but it also 
agreed with data from most of the available public school studies (re- 
ferred to earlier in this chapter), which suggested that the largest numbers 
of children’s questions on many subjects come in the preschool-kinder- 
garten years. 

The questions most frequently asked are shown in Table 5, with their 
variations with age. Relatively few of the question areas show much 
change in frequency with age, beyond the obvious ones dealing with social 
problems and with understanding of the Bible. 


TABLE 5 


PARENTS’ AND TEACHERS’ REPORTS 


OF THE MOST FREQUENT QUESTIONS AND COMMENTS 


7-8 9-11 


28 


23 
(9) 


46 


Ages of Children 
By 174-508 6 
Percentages by age 
of child on 
questions and comments 

All questions and comments BunsOy 2142p 21 
Subject of comments or 
questions 
God, plants, and animals 14 50 12 8 
Crucifixion, Resurrection, 

salvation Sips 16 31 
Present location and activity of 

God, Jesus, Holy Spirit ey ys A IIs} 
Immediate presence of God 4 A617. .23 
Content of the Bible 2 13 9 24 
Christian faith and ethnic 

prejudice 2 16 10 24 
Application of Christian faith to 

school and play activities 5) 84 T2928 
Heaven and angels (not death) AAO 620 19 
Factual questions about death A395 18) °26 
Prayer Rew lee 15.8) 25 

(Grace before meals) (21) (48) (8) (13) 

Sacraments (Baptism and 

Communion) 3 14 14 23 
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Total No. 


6,115 


188 
243 


328 
125 
295 


124 


426 
288 
131 


683 
(1.20) 


186 
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Other Studies in This Field 


Lawrence (1965) has reported a study of children’s questions from 
Presbyterian homes and churches throughout New Zealand. He reported 
on 225 “religious questions” collected by parents and teachers from chil- 
dren aged 7 to 12 years. Almost all the questions reported were on 
theological doctrine, broadly defined. His content categories and published 
sample questions looked very similar to the National Council study 
categories reported above, which was especially interesting considering 
the small number of subjects and slightly different culture. He inter- 
preted the questions as a general demonstration of Piaget’s concrete 
operational level of thought. Children asked theological questions about 
a great variety of doctrinal matters, but these questions could have been 
answered only in terms of abstract doctrines which children were unable 
to comprehend because they thought only in terms of “concrete opera- 
tions” in the 7- to 12-year-old age range according to Piaget’s theories 
(Piaget, 1957). Lawrence noted an almost total lack of questions on ethics. 

A somewhat related area of research is illustrated by the study made by 
Baker and Koppe (1959) and Wright and Koppe (1964) at the Character 
Research Project (CRP) at Union College. They selected and analyzed 
several hundred “religious concept expressions” out of a selection of 
40,000 “children’s positive behaviors” from data on CRP families. The 
purpose of this collection of anecdotes was to find out the “positive 
potentials” of children’s concepts at different ages, not the “average” 
child’s questions and concepts in the religious field. Wright and Koppe 
found two developmental sequences of children’s “potential concepts” by 
statistically clustering parent reports of “positive behavior.” The first 
sequence concerned “concepts of God,” the second “responses to God.” 
Their developmental theory is outlined in Figure 1. 

The CRP list of developmental growth stages probably belongs more 
with the research on development of religious concepts than it does with 
children’s questions, though it is based on reports by parents of children’s 
comments, questions, and behavior. 

Turning to the questions of adolescents, there are data from the United 
Presbyterian National Educational Survey (Whitman, Keating, & Mat- 
thews, 1965). Questions about religious beliefs were asked of a carefully 
drawn sample of United Presbyterian youth, adult church members, 
church-school teachers, and clergy. There were over 500 belief questions 
in the areas of Christology, creation, salvation, social ethics, reconciliation, 
revelation, eschatology, and so on. Respondents could reply “I’m not 
sure” in answer to the questions; young people gave this response much 
more frequently than adults, although the proportion was rather low. 

This study indicates that adults gradually construct more and more 
complete belief and disbelief systems on many different religious issues 
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FIGURE 1. The developmental-growth theory of children’s “potential” 
beliefs about God, developed by Baker and Koppe (1959); Wright and Koppe 
(1964). 


Ages 2-3. God described in terms of experiences of the child, anthropomor- 
phically. God lived in heaven or in church, made trees, flowers, and babies 
grow, etc. Children asked to see God. 


Ages 4-5. Children still sought to locate God. Some believed God was in the 
sky or inside children. God strongly associated with nature, birds, flowers, 
snow, and rain. A few children believed God protected them at night, 
watched over them, and punished them when they were bad. 


Ages 6-7. God was planner for universe, plants, animals, stars, man. He was 
pictured anthropomorphistically. He was Father of all. A few understood 
God as love or Spirit. God was “everywhere” to most children. Some still 
looked for God and asked to talk to Him. 


Ages 8-9. God described by attributes: “all-powerful,” “all-knowing,” “creator,” 
“power,” “law,” “ a loving Father who knew everything.” Belief that “God 
was Spirit” was gaining popularity. 


Ages 11-12. The most important new note was a sense of personal relationship 
between children and God. He was a lawgiver in society and nature. Why 
does God let people do wrong? More doubts expressed. 


Ages 13-14. God was invisible and everywhere. Traces of anthropomorphisms 
fade. Less emphasis on nature. More emphasis on attributes of God: crea- 


tor, all-powerful, forgiving, love. 


with age, or more probably with increased and more varied individual 
experiences that would be somewhat related to chronological age. Con- 
sequently uncertainties about major theological belief issues were gradually 
reduced with age. Church-school teaching, and especially preaching, 
which involved active responsibilities for explaining theological belief 
issues to others, further reduced individual uncertainties on theological 
issues by actively encouraging the individual construction of more elab- 
orate and detailed individual theological belief and disbelief systems. 


Conclusions from Studies of Questions and Doubts Expressed 


The available data both on questions and uncertainties about religious 
topics would seem to suggest that a large proportion of the American 
population begins to construct systematic belief and disbelief systems 
about the universe in which they live, including the natures of physical 
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and social reality and God, by about 4 to 6 years of age. The public 
school studies of children’s questions have suggested that the largest 
numbers of children’s questions per day on a great many subjects come 
at about this age period. The National Council of Churches study of 
children’s religious questions (Keating & Craig, 1962) suggested that 
children’s religious questions closely followed the general public school 
age norms for children’s questions on theological issue after theological 
issue. 

After an initial construction of “cognitive maps” (Tolman, 1948) or 
“belief and disbelief systems” (Rokeach, 1960) about natural, social, and 
theological reality at about the kindergarten age range in United States 
culture, children, youth, and adults must rather constantly and systemati- 
cally expand and restructure these internal representations of the universe 
in which they live, as their needs and problems of life call for such belief- 
system restructurings and expansions, by observations, questions, learning, 
and thinking. 

It seems that such individual belief systems about the world might 
become progressively more complex and complete throughout life for 
many persons, with individual experiences much influencing this gradual 
development of individual belief systems. 

Do age and education lead to sudden dramatic changes and reorgani- 
zations in the belief systems of individuals, or do these individual belief 
systems just grow more and more complex in order to meet the new 
complexities of individual adolescent and adult living? 

Undoubtedly both sudden belief-system reorganizations and gradual 
belief-system development occur during the lives of individuals in the 
United States. We are impressed by evidence, from the available national 
belief surveys of American adolescents and adults, that belief-system de- 
velopment with age and education may frequently consist of a growth in 
belief-system complexity rather than in radical belief-system reorgani- 
zations. 

As an area for research there is much left to be done. The researcher 
would do well to study the recent research on beliefs and belief systems, 
with special emphasis on systems of related beliefs, and to prepare himself 
to do the necessary statistical work to look for clusters of beliefs. Research 
on questions asked more or less spontaneously needs to be done more 
systematically with adequate and fully described samples of children, 
and with a systematic method of recording and collecting questions. 


Studies of Biblical Knowledge and Understanding 


Research on the extent of knowledge and understanding of the Bible 
has seldom been done with the simple aim of increasing this kind of 
achievement and relating it to other factors in the life of a youth. As a 
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rule, Bible miracles and problem situations have been used as Goldman 
used them, in order to find out to what extent children of various ages 
understand them, so as to devise a basis for a graded curriculum in the 
study of the Bible. 

However, Bailey (1964) made a study of biblical understanding with 
California teen-agers. In the Berkeley-Oakland East Bay Area, 529 teen- 
agers in grades 9 through 12 were interviewed through 15 local church 
youth groups, the Missouri Synod Lutheran parochial school, one public 
high school, and some released-time classes. 

All subjects were read the Parable of the Prodigal Son and then asked, 
“What do you think this parable means?” and “Would you apply it 
today? Give an example that illustrates this parable today.” Both answers 
called for short written essays. A third part of the research instrument 
used 20 short biblical passages and 16 written descriptions of adolescent 
“life situations.” The task was to match the appropriate passages to the 
life situations. Bailey validated her grading categories on both the essay 
and matching parts of the test by having a panel of clergy, professional 
religious educators, and theological professors act as judges. 

A majority of the high school student subjects could match most of 
the 16 life situations to the appropriate biblical passages. The average 
grade on the essay comprehension test on the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son was only 45 percent, however, and the average score for the essay 
test on application of this parable to modern life was 42 percent. This 
latter part of the research instrument was the most difficult; fully 25 
percent of the students did not attempt this section at all. 

Bailey obtained grade-point averages and IQ scores for most of her 
subjects from their public or parochial schools. She found correlations of 
2 and 4 between her tests on the one hand and IQ or grade-point 
average on the other. 

She also showed that regular church attendance somewhat positively 
correlated with comprehension and application of the biblical passages, as 
estimated by her research instruments. One advantage intellectual ability 
gave students was apparently the aptitude to respond more frequently to 
the total passage instead of some isolated portion of it. 

There have been several studies designed to explore relationships be- 
tween Bible knowledge and knowledge of moral values in the past half 
century. 

Hightower (1930), using behavioral tests of honesty devised in the 
Hartshorne and May (1928) studies of character, found no significant 
correlations between honesty and Bible knowledge in schoolchildren. 

The most methodologically elaborate study to date of the relationships 
between Bible and character has been Maehr’s study (1955) of Missouri 
Synod Lutheran parochial-school children. Maehr administered a Bible- 
knowledge test, a moral-judgment test, and a belief test to a large popu- 
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lation of sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade Lutheran parochial school 
students in the Midwest. Maehr’s Bible-knowledge test was an extremely 
detailed multiple-choice test; for example, one of the first questions asks 
for the correct names of the rivers in the Garden of Eden. The moral- 
judgment test included questions ranging from whether children should 
offer their seats in crowded buses to elderly women, to whether children 
should oppose racial discrimination in various situations in student sub- 
cultures. The belief test was a selection of items from Lutheran catechisms. 
All three tests Maehr designed were validated by using groups of Missouri 
Synod clergy to act as judges of the correct answer alternatives. No 
statistical item-analysis procedures were used to help validate the in- 
struments. 

Maehr found his Lutheran belief test positively correlated .7 with his 
moral-judgment test using Pearson’s product-moment correlation coefh- 
cient and the parochial school student population described above. 
Similarly the belief test correlated .5 with an available set of IQ scores for 
the children, .4 with the Bible test described above, .3 with the final grades 
in Lutheran religious-education classes, and .09 with church attendance. 
Bible knowledge and moral judgment were positively correlated .4. How- 
ever, Maehr concluded that Hightower’s study (1930) was essentially 
correct in finding no direct relationship between Bible knowledge and 
moral judgment, because partial correlation analyses performed by Maehr 
led him to conclude that these two variables were correlated only insotar 
as they were both functions of the belief variables measured by Maehr’s 
Lutheran belief test. 


Youth Values and Concerns Related to Religion 


The purpose of this section is to survey the empirical data available on 
the relationship of religion to the values and concerns of high school 
young people and to draw generalizations from such data. As indicated 
elsewhere in this book, there is very little organized information about 
adolescent religious interests. What the adolescent “thinks about his re- 
ligion and the degree to which he observes its rules, and why, is possibly 
one of the least researched areas of contemporary American life” (Rosen, 
1965, p92). 

How does a religious commitment condition or influence the behavior 
and attitudes of youth? This is the general problem with which the re- 
searches described in this section all deal. There is a prior problem: What 
is religious commitment and how is it to be measured? As Bealer and 
Willets (1967) point out, most assessments of religious behavior use 
church attendance or behavior as the measure of religiousness, and they 
observe that these are “probably among the least satisfactory indicators” 
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(p. 441). In pursuing such research in the future, it would be useful to 
employ other measures of religiosity which get at the intensity of religious 
participation and feeling. This has been done in a number of studies of 
adult religious behavior, but it is more difficult to make operational 
definitions of religious commitment for adolescents. 

There have been four especially significant studies of youth values re- 
lated to religion, in the most recent years, and they will be summarized. 

O Bealer and Willets.1 These researchers (1967) summarized the re- 
ports dealing with three national studies which used various sampling 
procedures: two public-opinion survey studies (Gallup, 1961; Remmers, 
1962) and Strommen (1963), based on a carefully organized sample of 
Lutheran youth. Their conclusions can be summarized under three 
headings. 

First, American adolescents reveal a level of concern about the religious 
dimensions of life “clearly above that which one might garner from the 
more popular notions” about teen-age interests (Bealer & Willets, 1967, 
p. 438), although the most pressing problems and concerns of adolescents 
tend to be those of their own personal-social relationships. 

Second, today’s adolescents are conservative in their religious beliefs 
and similar to their parents. “The adolescent tends strongly to accept 
rather than reject parental values” (p. 442). 

Third, there is a wide diversity of religious commitment. “There are 
some youth who have deep religious commitment and act upon it and 
some few who show almost no religiosity” (p. 441). 

Bealer and Willets emphasize the need for more adequate indicators of 
religious commitment and for longitudinal data. They state that almost 
all of the studies they report are cross-sectional and that unless one has 
longitudinal data to trace carefully the influence of religion, we cannot 
be sure that religious values are the causal agent of given factors. 

O Strommen. © Strommen’s research (1963), conducted in 1959 and 
1962, is a national cross section of Lutheran youth of senior high school 
age. The 2,952 youth represented an average of 86 percent participation 
in the two samples. In addition, 2,766 adults participated by providing 
estimates of the concerns and desire for help on the part of their de- 
nominational youth. This study reports 36 “general conclusions” (Strom- 
men, 1963, pp. 232-245). The following general ideas are especially 
useful. 

In a study of youth’s values, those related to specifically religious activity 
(Christian parenthood, God’s will, bringing others to Christ, church- 
related vocation) fall into third place, behind social acceptance and health. 

An interesting finding is that medium-sized churches (500-999) have 
greater influence on their young people than smaller or larger congre- 
gations. Strommen ascribes this to “communal involvement,” contending 
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that in congregations of this size there is “a greater degree of fellowship, 
more volunteer helpers, more interaction between youth and adults, and 
in general less impersonality” (p. 148). 

The influence of the congregation is also found in the adults’ perception 
of which personal-faith problems are most and least troublesome to youth. 
Adults generally underestimate the extent of youth’s personal-faith con- 
cerns but are “astonishingly sensitive” to this area of concern. The fact 
is that the scores of youth in a given congregation roughly parallel those 
of adults when the latter are asked to predict the nature of youth’s con- 
cerns over personal faith. It should be noted, however, that the adults 
who were studied were those most active in the youth work of the 
church. It is significant also that this parallel response of adults was not 
found in their estimate of other concerns which youths reported. 

Third, Strommen’s study points up that “religious activity and cognitive 
beliefs in themselves are quite unrelated to much or little involvement in 
questionable or immoral practices” (p. 168). Nor is there a relationship 
between religious knowledge and values, reaffirming the obvious fact 
that “indoctrination is not tantamount to communicating values” (p. 85). 
In contrast, there is a positive relationship between moral behavior and 
the religious climate of the home, and between moral behavior and the 
“personal dedication” of youth as revealed by earnestness in religious 
practices (pp. 161-162). 

O Zuck and Getz. This report (1968) of a four-year study (1963- 
1967) of evangelical youth is the most recent scientific denominational 
effort. The national sample was 2,646 high school youth (grades 9-12) 
“who profess to know Christ as Savior,” selected from 197 churches on 
the list of the National Sunday School Association (NSSA), 47.5 percent 
of the 415 churches originally chosen (Zuck & Getz, 1968, p. 34). 

Zuck and Getz report a variety of important findings pertinent to the 
relationship between youth’s values and concerns and their religious 
commitment. First, in evaluating five major problem areas (Christian 
living, self-acceptance, family living, church life, and boy-girl relation- 
ships), evangelical youth expressed most dissatisfaction with their Chris- 
tian lives (Bible study, prayer, witnessing, living up to convictions, etc.) 
and least dissatisfaction with their boy-girl relationships (p. 60). 

Second, Zuck and Getz used verbatim the values and goals items from 
Strommen’s study of Lutheran youth. The values of the NSSA-related 
youth compare closely in rank with Lutheran youth, “showing that these 
two groups were hardly different in their value structure” (p. 132). The 
findings were also similar to Gallup and Strommen: in the ranking of 
the three systems of values: happiness goals were first, with service and 
success ambitions second and third (p. 123). 

Third, Zuck and Getz included a wide variety of practices and issues 
related to morality and ethics and sought separate responses of youth to 
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questions of approval and questions of participation in more or less 
questionable practices. The great majority disapproved of most activities 
“clearly forbidden by scriptural injunctions” (p. 136) and were divided in 
acceptance and rejection of practices and issues “not clearly delineated 
in the Bible.” Approval of the latter categories increased with the year in 
school. A high relationship existed between more active religious practices 
and a greater disapproval of many questionable activities (p. 143). 

In determining evangelical youth’s participation in a variety of practices 
related to morality, Zuck and Getz compared reported behavior with 
attitude on 27 of the 37 items used in seeking “approval/disapproval” 
response. The extent of involvement was varied as well as the disparity 
between what the youth approved and what they practiced. Although 
this inconsistency ranged from an 84 percent level on loss of temper to a 
4 percent level on premarital sex, two out of three “inconsistent youth” 
reported that “the extent of their involvement in non-approved practices 
is little rather than some or much” (p. 155). 

O Loukes. 4 This report (1961) is a study of the religious values of 
14-year-olds in 14 British secondary schools (girls, boys, and mixed). The 
method was the recording of class discussion on selected subjects and 
then comment in writing by youth on selected statements from the tape 
recordings. The project sought to examine the assumed “widespread belief 
that religion in some way guarantees morals” (p. 8) and to underscore 
“the incompleteness of our present education” in general subject matter 
and in the sphere of religious and moral values, especially as it relates to 
the “leaver” or school dropout (p. 12). 

By most standards the study is less scientific than the efforts reported 
above. But Loukes joins Strommen and Wrenn (1962) in affirming the 
self-report method. They assume that young people can be insightful and 
can identify feelings and problems, that adolescent psychodynamics are 
evidenced in specific concerns, and that a knowledge of youth’s concerns 
is important if not essential to effective communication with them on 
religious and moral values (Strommen, 1963, p. 90). 

Loukes sought to answer the questions, “Has an adult religion any 
point for a fourteen-year-old?” and “Is there any connection between the 
condition of the adolescent and the condition of man as seen in the 
Bible?” (Loukes, 1961, p. 100). Gathering empirical evidence from teachers 
in the schools, Loukes outlined the problems of special concern to pupils of 
14 years of age: 


Problems of personal relations 
1. Authority 
2. Friendship 
3. Sex and marriage 
4. Snobbery 
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Problems of personal responsibility 
5. Money 
6. Work 
7. Leisure 
8. Prayer 


Problems of meaning 
9. Suffering 
10. Death 
11. Learning 


Admitting these areas had been identified by the “analysis of teachers’ 
hunches,” Loukes presents an interesting rearrangement of the list (p. 
104) in broad correspondence to the more tested and accepted categories 
of Havighurst’s “developmental tasks.” 

The most pointed general observations from the Loukes study for our 
purposes are: (a) these 14-year-olds are interested in religious issues and 
“indicate a readiness to take religion seriously” (p. 91); (6) they have 
been interested in such issues for some time (p. 91); (c) they reveal an 
inescapable note of sincerity, even in their occasionally confident agnostic 
denials (p. 91); (d) acceptance of traditional language and symbolism is 
greater than expected (p. 93); (e) the adolescent has developed a sense 
of unease regarding his values and place in life (p. 92); and (f) the 
majority of these youth are demonstrably busy “making sense” of religious 
propositions (p. 100). 

O Other studies. During the period from 1965 to 1967, Jarvis (1967) 
studied a 1 percent national sample of the 1964 confirmands of The 
American Lutheran Church. An 88 percent return brought data from 603 
high school youth in 59 congregations on the basis of a 62-item “Youth 
Activities Inventory” and selected personal interviews. The major points 
of significance for values as expressed through interest in specifically 
religious activities are: (a) the postconfirmation religious activity is more 
closely related to individual influential persons, and especially the level of 
parental activity, than to the organized program of the church; (6) the 
attitude of youth toward “confirmation and the church in general” is 
developed and reasonably set by the time he reaches the age of confirma- 
tion; (¢) the highly active youth had parents of higher educational level, 
higher skill level, and higher organizational participation, intimating a 
slant of church programs to the middle to upper-middle socioeconomic 
population (Jarvis, 1967, p. 286); (d) the highly active youth at church 
are comparatively highly active everywhere, suggesting that the quality 
‘of social leadership is a general quality independent of church activity. 

Stewart (1967), in his developmental study of the religion of youth, 
utilized the interview method along with longitudinal material on 6 
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youth from the Normal Development Project at the Menninger Founda- 
tion. In the second phase 24 additional youth were interviewed. Stewart 
found that youth today are by and large a conformist group but there 
are those “who are actively coping with the challenge of their environ- 
ment” in the revolutionary age before us (Stewart, 1967, p. 292). The 
majority have faced the conflict between science and religion “by the first 
year in high school” (p. 294), but only a minority have tried to cope with 
the philosophical problem of good and evil. “Vulnerability, or openness 
to stress, was discovered to be an important predisposition to religious 
experience in youth” (p. 296). Stewart stresses openness to the novel, to 
the creative and re-creative forces of life and to mystery for enabling “the 
adolescent to become who he truly is” and sets “the first priority” as open 
conversation between growing youth and their parents and teachers (pp. 
296-297). 

Rosen (1965) reported on data gathered by interview and questionnaire 
from 859 Jewish youth in five separate samples from four cities during 
the period from 1948 to 1963. No effort was made to get a representative 
sample of the American Jewish adolescents. Three quarters of the partici- 
pants belonged to Orthodox or Conservative congregations. “Almost 
without exception they defined religion in terms of religious practice” 
(Rosen, 1965, p. 10). The individuals most often described by the youth 
as “religious models” were members of the respondent’s family, rarely 
“the institutionalized bearers of religious traditions” (p. 53). Although 
parents’ influence on religious attitudes and behavior was supported, the 
youth frequently accepted one traditional belief and rejected another. 
“The drift away from traditionalism which observers reported a genera- 
tion ago has not halted” (p. 193). Behavior was little influenced by self- 
reported attitudes (p. 194) but very few were militantly hostile to religion. 


Religious Alienation of the Sixties? 


It should be noted that the studies mentioned dealt with data collected 
before 1963 or with data from groups of youth in religiously conserva- 
tive churches. However, a recent study by Heath (1968), published in 
Growing Up in College, suggests that an important segment of youth 
may be showing a growing degree of secularization, or alienation from 
traditional religious beliefs. 

Heath made a study of freshmen entering Haverford College from 
1948 to 1968. These young men were a highly selected group of high 
school graduates from upper-middle-class homes in the mid-Atlantic 
states. During the period of this study, the number of Quakers declined 
from about 17 to 7 percent; and the number of Jews increased from about 
Sto l/epercent. 

The nature of religious beliefs was tested by responses to relevant items 
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from the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) and to 
the Allport-Vernon Values Inventory. The average score on the Tradi- 
tional Religious Belief Index of the MMPI declined from 45 for 1948-1956 
to 32 for 1966-1968. The author concludes, “The principal and most im- 
pressively consistent finding is that the religious beliefs, values, practice, 
and mode of thought of the freshmen of the sixties are much less orthodox 
than those of the youths of the late forties and fifties.” 

During the same period these fresamen gave somewhat more mal- 
adjusted responses on a variety of MMPI scales. “They are more moody, 
socially aloof, and non-social, egocentric persons who are distrustful of 
authority.” The General Maladjustment score increased from 57 in 
1948-1950 to 59 in 1962-1966, a relatively slight but statistically reliable 
increase. There is not necessarily a causal relation between the change of 
religious belief and the change of personal adjustment. Both phenomena 
may be products of general changes in the society which have produced 
the “student unrest” of the late sixties. 


Tentative Generalizations 


The generalizations which follow are based on the above studies, plus 
the works of Goldman (1964), Rosenberg (1965), Whitman, Keating, 
and Matthews (1965-1966), and Van Dyke and Pierce-Jones (1963). How- 
ever, three qualifications on such generalizations must be made. The first 
is to repeat that there is only a limited amount of empirical data on the 
relationship of religion to the values and concerns of youth. Second, the 
available data are limited in scope and tend to view religion rather 
narrowly in terms of beliefs and practices. Third, the predisposition of 
the researchers and their studies toward religious values and concerns 
has undoubtedly influenced the content, method, and interpretation of 
the research. 

This is not to say that much of the data is not accurate and reliable. 
A beginning has been made, and the studies attest to the quality of effort 
and people being harnessed to the task. With some confidence we can 
support the following tentative generalizations. 

O 1. Youth are concerned about what they do with and about their 
religious beliefs. Adolescence is the time for examining the teachings 
of adults and for developing one’s own sense of identity and values. It is 
also the normal period for liberalization and “deconcretization” of ideas 
about God. It is clearly the beginning of firsthand confrontation with the 
philosophies and issues of the world in which youth live. The data indicate 
most youth are honestly and at times somewhat desperately trying to 
“make sense” of their religious beliefs. 

O 2. Youth reflect the values of adults.O They are most influenced 
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by parents but also by the values of the culture in which they live. We 
must assume, for instance, that the estimated 11,000-hours-plus of TV 
watching reported by Zuck and Getz (1968) have left their mark on 
evangelical youth, however little raw data we have at this point. Most 
religious youth consider their home a happy one and tend to give it credit 
for their religious beliefs. Their assertion of individuality is more often 
expressed in a demand to be heard rather than in rebellion against 
authority. 

O 3. Youth tend to have a small world of concerns.O The problems 
of adolescents tend to be intense but their awareness of problems is 
limited by their world of experience: the family, school, religious group, 
and leisure group. Although the current data may be especially weak at 
this point, they support the view that high school youth are relatively 
untroubled by social, political, economic, and international issues. 

O 4. Youth’s priorities of concern tend to differ from what adults 
expect. The adolescent experience is clearly marked with stress, 
largely related to internal personal development and to social relationships 
with peers. Adults tend to miss the critical areas of youth’s concerns by 
overestimating their anxiety about family and sexual activities and under- 
estimating their concerns about faith, values, and life goals. 

O 5. Religion ts a factor in the life of youth but religious knowledge 
and activities are not consistently related to their day-to-day experience 
and choices.U The limited value of religious knowledge is clearly 
indicated throughout the studies. The efforts to assist youth in coping 
with the “vulnerability” of their experience must recognize clearly youth’s 
battlegrounds, aid them with helpful adult models, and support them in 
finding “a practical, day-to-day, living relationship” with the God of their 
faith. This is as true for highly active youth as for those who tend to be on 
the periphery of religious practice. 

QO 6, The adult image of the religious concerns and values of youth 
tends to be one of “hedging” and “drifting.” GO The American adolescent 
appears in the eyes of adults to embrace neither nihilism nor firm com- 
mitment. He seems reluctant to deny the idea of the supernatural but at 
the same time is unwilling and unable to give himself with conviction to 
the Divine. Part of this image is undoubtedly the adults’ potential and 
real fear of youth’s rejection of their heritage. It is also a result of youth’s 
honesty and frank questions and doubts. 


The Church and Youth Subcultures 


The adolescent peer group is a potent determiner of the values and 
aspirations and interests of young people. This known fact makes the 
church’s youth work very important. One way by which the youth pro- 
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gram may reach out more widely and become more effective is through 
the application of knowledge about adolescent peer groups or “youth 
subcultures.” It is known that young people form close-knit friendship 
groups which mean very much to them, and which sometimes stand for 
values and behavior that are disapproved by adults. It is also known 
that an adult institution which sponsors adolescent groups, such as a 
school, a YMCA, or a church, sometimes succeeds in gaining a deep 
commitment and exercising a strong influence on its youth members. 
For example, the Character Research Project of Union College has been 
remarkably successful with its annual Youth Camp. 

There has been very little research on church youth groups as groups. 
This is surprising, since a number of important research studies have 
been made since 1940 on adolescent subcultures in the schools and in the 
community. The methods used in studies of the adolescent peer group in 
schools can be adapted fairly easily to the study of the adolescent group 
in churches. 

Probably the best-known study of young people in a community setting 
is Elmtown’s Youth made by Hollingshead in 1942-1943 and published 
in 1949. Elmtown’s Youth was one part of the larger study of a northern 
Illinois county seat of about 7,000 persons (in 1940). The town goes by 
the names of Hometown, Prairie City, Elmtown, and Jonesville in various 
books and articles by Hollingshead, Warner, Neugarten, Havighurst, and 
other anthropologists, sociologists, and psychologists. Neugarten (1949) 
wrote that the fifth- and sixth-grade children’s subcultures in “Elmtown” 
were centered in the public schools, and mixed children of all social 
classes and ethnic groups together in a quite democratic fashion. Hollings- 
head’s Elmtown’s Youth showed that this “democracy” was no longer 
true in the secondary schools. Here the student subcultures were gradu- 
ally split into separate middle-class and working-class groups, largely 
determined by these youths’ parents’ social standings in their community. 
Each youth subculture in Elmtown involved complex networks of almost 
mutually exclusive friendship, dating, reference, and leisure-time inter- 
relationships between young people. In 1940 the middle-class youth con- 
trolled all the high school student organizations, all the high school 
social events and school dances, and several of the major denominational 
church youth groups in the local churches. These middle-class youth were 
often college-bound, and always graduated from high school. The work- 
ing-class youth of Elmtown in 1940 generally dropped out of high school 
before graduation, and almost never went to college. They were usually 
not active in the high school extracurricular activities, nor did they often 
attend the school dances or participate in the major denominational 
church youth groups. Instead, their weekend dating patterns commonly 
involved a number of bars and roadhouses some distance from Elmtown. 
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The only church group which attracted many working-class youth was a 
Lutheran group and Hollingshead suggested that the success the local 
clergyman had in urging his youthful parishioners to boycott the local 
high school social events was substantially due to the lack of welcome 
working-class students received when they did attend these events. 

The pervasive control of the high school peer culture in Elmtown by 
the middle-class group may not be present in all small cities. Indeed, 
Coleman (1961) restudied Elmtown high school, together with several 
other high schools, and found that in the late 1950’s the working-class 
youth of Elmtown controlled the student government and social activities. 
Coleman’s study and several other studies of high school student sub- 
cultures in recent years never mention the church. This is the first great 
weakness of available studies of youth subcultures for church program- 
planning purposes. Hollingshead’s study (1949) and the more recent 
ones by Coleman (1961), Gordon (1957), and others all suggest that the 
major unit or focus of high school-age peer-group subcultures is usually 
the community or neighborhood secondary school. Here most American 
youth in the 1960's, in the 14- to 18-year-old-age range, spend at least 5 
days a week, and also meet all their friends for leisure activities and 
dates after school hours and on weekends. Church youth activities are 
usually conducted only one night a week. 

Perhaps the most thoroughgoing research study of modern teen-age 
subcultures in a particular community is Gordon’s study (1957) of all 
students attending the central high school of an Indiana industrial city. 
In his book he has provided sociometric diagrams of the position of every 
student attending the high school in the complex networks of friendship 
groups in the community, together with detailed analyses of how student 
elections, the student press, athletic teams, and dating patterns fitted into 
the total youth subculture of that community. He did not include the facts 
of church membership and church activity. 

A less thorough study of the youth subculture but one which brought in 
data on church participation is reported in Growing Up in River City 
(Havighurst, Bowman, Liddle, Matthews, & Pierce, 1962). Two age 
groups were followed from the fourth- and sixth-grade levels until they 
reached the age of 18 in this Midwestern city of 43,000. The names of all 
850 boys and girls were given to the clergymen of the community when 
the groups were 17 or 18 years old. The clergy reported knowing 61 
percent of the young people, and judged the “church is important” in the 
lives of 35 percent. The ones best known to the clergy were those of 
highest social status. Of the middle-class youth, 48 percent were known to 
at least one clergyman, 35 percent of the upper working-class group, 
and 15 percent of the lower working-class group. The clergy named 99 
boys and girls (from the 850 in the group) who showed a high level of 
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leadership in church activities. These young people were more intelligent 
than the average of the class, scored higher than average on a test of 
personal-social adjustment, and had higher social status than the average. 
The authors conclude: “There might be general agreement on two con- 
clusions: first, that the church cooperates with school and home to help 
the most successful boys and girls to grow up well; and second, that there 
is a very large group of boys and girls who are unsuccessful or at the 
most indifferently successful, with whom the church has no contact at 
all” (Havighurst et al., 1962, p. 91). 

However, there was one striking finding which indicates that the 
church offers opportunity for some young people to take roles of leader- 
ship outside of the school subculture. When the 99 boys and girls named 
by clergymen as leaders in church youth activities were compared with 
the 90 who scored highest on the dimension of social leadership in teacher 
ratings and a sociometric test given in the school, there was an overlap 
of only 30 names. That is, 69 of the 99 named by clergymen as leaders in 
church youth groups were not among the 90 seen by their peers and 
teachers as having the greatest social leadership in the school activities. 

Thus the churches in River City had a parallel youth subculture to 
that of the school in which the leadership was substantially different. 
This could mean that several of the church youth groups were rather 
different in their mores, their intellectual and social interests, than the 
peer group of the school. 

This type of finding may be true of many big-city high schools where 
there is a wide variety of religious and ethnic groups represented in the 
school. The Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y clubs operated by the YMCA in some 
cities and the church youth groups may exert a considerable influence 
through their own peer groups on the behavior, social attitudes, and 
religious interests of young people. 

It has been observed, though not systematically enough to give us a 
full understanding of the phenomenon, that churches which have a 
“stricter” set of moral standards on such matters as dancing and drinking 
often have active and strong youth groups led by attractive young adults 
which support the way of life of the church and give young people an 
alternative peer group to that provided by the high school or other institu- 
tion which tends to set the pattern of accepted youth behavior. Havighurst 
and Morgan (1951) reported this in the case of the Assembly of God 
church which sprang up in an Illinois war-boom community during 
World War II. This church offered a variety of activities on almost every 
weekday night, and competed successfully for the loyalty of its youth 
with the amusements provided by other agencies. Again, Havighurst and 
Taba (1949) described the active Lutheran youth group in Prairie City, 
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which held rival parties and social events to those of the high school 
because there was dancing at the high school parties and this was dis- 
approved by the local Lutheran church. 

Strommen’s study (1963) of Lutheran youth supports this finding. In 
his Youth Inventory there were questions about the Luther League and 
the Walther League (groups for high school-age youth) and the attitudes 
of young people toward these groups. Strommen concluded that there 
was a visible subculture centered in these church groups and different 
from other youth subcultures. 

Most of the studies heretofore mentioned agree on the importance of 
the adult leaders of the church youth group. Thus Spaulding and Haley 
(1955), in their national study of youth work in Protestant churches, 
found that the effectiveness of the youth group depended on the quality 
of the adult leaders. 


Conclusion 


The methods of studying youth subcultures are relatively simple. 
There is no major problem unless it is desired to make comparative 
studies of groups from different churches or from different communities. 
There are several good models available in the studies of high school 
groups. This is an area worth developing. 

Finally, it seems useful to attempt to study the youth groups of the 
1970’s from the point of view of their meaning for religion and for re- 
ligious institutions. The decade of the 1960’s has seen the emergence of 
several socially and morally deviant youth subcultures of such size that, 
when counted together, they make up a substantial minority of youth in 
the 16-20 age range. 

The adults of our society are puzzled, disturbed, and stimulated by 
what seems to them to be a growing alienation of youth from the 
conventional institutions of contemporary society—the church, school and 
college, and the work role. Three definable alienated groups have appeared 
in this decade, with members in the 16-20 age group, though they con- 
tinue beyond age 20. 

One group is the hippies, whose search for a society based on love and 
whose desire for ecstatic experience have strong religious connotations. 
Another group consists of radical social activists, whose work is aimed at 
rapid social change within our society and at a drastic reduction in our 
national military stance. Although this group has been ignored by official 
church bodies, yet much of the leadership has come from young adults 
connected with religious organizations. A third group consists of the 
“uncommitted,” as described by Kenneth Keniston (1960). These young 
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people come generally from middle-class families but are withdrawn from 
middle-class churches, colleges and high schools, and the middle-class 
career identities which their parents and teachers expect them to adopt. 

Social scientists are studying these groups and trying to understand 
what they portend for an emerging American society. It would seem just 
as desirable and important for those interested in religion to try to find 
out what these groups portend for the religious life of society. 
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CHANGES IN 
RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 
OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


CiypE A. ParKER, University of Minnesota 
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Few populations suffer as much from a mass-media stereotype as does 
the student population. The myth of uniformity has encouraged un- 
warranted generalizations and sweeping statements about this young-adult 
populace. Some fix their attention on the elements undergoing change 
and, as a result, view the activities of certain subcultures as prophetic of 
the future. Others, more impressed by the universals which characterize 
youth of all ages, tend to characterize today’s students in ways that describe 
the less-uisible majority. 

Parker pieces together a mosaic of research to discover what legitimately 
can be sad about the beliefs of college students. His evidence makes it 
abundantly clear that most generalizations must be specific to a particular 
population. Subcultural variations (e.g., institutional, sex, denominational ) 
are too significant to be ignored through the use of gross measures and 
broad classifications. Also, it becomes painfully evident that much of the 
research reflects the thought forms and religious issues of yesterday. Many 
of the items do not allow for the kinds of response that best describe the 
searching, seeking student of today. 

Unique to this chapter are the tables which summarize a range of 
studies from 1928 to 1968. Though admittedly these studies are limited in 
comparability, they give at least a rough indication of possible trends and 
the basis for making some very general statements about the religious life 
of yesterday's student. 
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Special attention is given to the possible effects of college life upon the 
religious beliefs and attitudes of students. Again the early childhood 
environment is singled out as the primary force in molding the beliefs, 
values, and religious attitudes of the student. Reasons are given as to why 
it may not be correct to characterize the college years as ones where re- 
ligious beliefs remain “remarkably persistent.” Instead, these years may be 
a time of radical and complex change. 

Parker reviews the studies over four decades to gain some hints as to 
changes in what students believe about God, Jesus, immortality, the Bible, 
and the church. What he shares adds to the presentation of Spilka on 
religious beliefs (Ch. 13). Also, his discussion of the relation between 
belief and ethical behavior supplements what Walters and Bradley develop 
on religiously motivated behavior (Ch. 16). 

For further information on the author, see page 873. 


[Peru EuUo uO Peeve LLU 


Students normally express a need for religion as part of their 
lives and make time on most weekends for an hour in church. 
But there is a “ghostly quality” about the beliefs and practices 
of many of them. ... Their religion does not carry over to 
guide and govern important decisions in the secular world 


[Jacob, 1957, p. 2]. 


Since that statement of Jacob was published there have been dramatic 
changes in the college scene. The student apathy and disinterest of the 
fifties have given way to activism, involvement, and sometimes violence. 
Students profess an interest in new ways to give meaning to their lives. 
The supposedly empty shell of social institutions, whether religious or 
secular, has been discarded in favor of an intense search for authenticity. 

Wise (1958) anticipated some of the changes that were to occur. Just 
how the currently active and involved students on many campuses are 
handling religious matters is largely a matter of conjecture and casual ob- 
servation since there are very little empirical data from which to draw 
inferences. 

To a greater extent, student participation in the late 1960’s in civil 
rights demonstrations, and even more in antiwar protests, illustrates an 
active search for involvement in the “real stuff” of life. The essence of 
the new morality, which had its beginnings on the campus, is commit- 
ment rather than ritual or conformity to moral prescriptions. Religious 
forms without personal commitment to an active involvement with the 
real world hold less appeal. Available evidence indicates that the trend 
toward a life of active commitment as an expression of concern for 
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oneself and others will increase. For some this will take place within the 
framework of a religious organization; for others, within a humanistic 
concern. Either way, the “ghostly quality” in college students will be less 
apparent. [See Fairchild, Ch. 5, on student activists and a present-day 
orientation. | 

The purpose of this chapter is to review the research literature as it 
relates to the religious life of students. One asks, “What effect does a 
college or university have on the faith of a student? What kinds of changes 
take place during a college career? Do values, behavior, beliefs change 
significantly ?” 

The difficulties in answering ‘these questions by means of research 
findings are manifold. Much of the research is simplistic in design, non- 
experimental, and cross-sectional. Few of the samples allow for generali- 
zations to the larger student world. Not only that, but many of the 
measures reflect a concept of religion that is inadequate to assess the 
religious convictions of persons who have a sophisticated and mature re- 
ligion. What follows is an attempt to piece together available research 
and, in doing so, to summarize what can be known about the religion of 
college students. The sections which follow will present the evidence for 
these statements. 

1. Most generalizations about the religion of students must be specific 
to the population under discussion. The variation between subcul- 
tures is extreme. 

2. Changes do take place within students as a result of their college ex- 
perience. But the direction and extent of these changes vary con- 
siderably. 

3. Though change in expressed beliefs is toward a more liberal stance, 
the changes in beliefs over the past decades are not considerable. 

4. Only a minority of students base their ethical life on religious beliefs. 

The supporting research for each of the above generalizations is found in 
the sections which follow: Subcultural Influences, The Effects of College, 
Religious Beliefs of College Students, and Ethical Behavior and Religious 
Belief. 


Subcultural Influences 


The college student of today is often misunderstood. The popular press 
has cast him in various roles. One survey (Hart, 1968) located over 400 
articles published in popular magazines. A majority of these described only 
the student activist and his involvement in protest movements. Such dis- 
tortion by the popular press has led to a widespread image of the student 
that is essentially negative and distasteful to most adults. 

An adequate understanding of any group of people, including college 
students, requires an examination of individual differences. To focus en- 
tirely on these differences, however, overlooks important and_ helpful 
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commonalities. Peterson (1968) attempted to differentiate students ac- 
cording to their type of involvement in current affairs both on and off 
the campus. Similar attempts have been made by others. An adequate 
understanding of the religious beliefs of students similarly requires an 
awareness of persistent subcultural differences. Because of the significance 
of these differences in this review, they are presented first so that the reader 
can take them into account in interpreting all other data presented. 


Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish Differences 


The differences among these three major divisions of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian religions are so consistently manifested that a few illustrations will 
suffice to allow the reader to predict what the outcomes would be in most 
any study he attempted. This conclusion should be tempered, however, 
with Toch and Anderson’s data (1960), which demonstrated that individ- 
ual variation within denominations was sufficiently great as to warrant 
their observation that 


patterns of religious belief cannot be very accurately defined 
in terms of denominational afhliation. To know that someone 
is a Congregationalist gives little key to his belief in miracles 
or the Virgin Birth; the method of Biblical interpretation he 
accepts; his concepts of God, man or the church, or his under- 
standing of salvation. Even the most common generalizations 
about religious denominations are not safe. There are lead- 
ing Roman Catholic existentialists and modernists, although 
neither is condoned by the catechism and both are condemned 
by Papal encyclicals; discussions of “justification by faith” by 
Lutherans or “predestination” by Calvinists display anything 
but unanimity and there are Methodist clergymen as well as 
laymen who drink and smoke [Toch & Anderson, 1960, p. 
199]. 


This observation hints at the heart of a basic difficulty of the entire line 
of research pursued thus far with college students. Only one study (Toch, 
Anderson, Clark, & Mullin, 1964) attempted to examine the individual 
patterning of beliefs. All others have dealt with group responses to particu- 
lar beliefs, concepts, or behavior. This disallows any significant under- 
standing of the potency or structure of belief within a person. Within the 
constraints imposed by such nomothetic research it seems clear that 
Catholics respond in the most conservative, orthodox way, Jewish stu- 
dents in the least, with Protestant students between. Some research has 
further divided Protestant students but there has not been enough con- 
sistency in the-results to warrant review here. Table 1 illustrates the 
conclusions reached by investigators on a number of variables. 


TABLE 1 


RESULTS OF THIRTEEN STUDIES COMPARING THE RELIGIOUS 


Study 


Dudycha (Ripon), 1930 be 


Dudycha, 1933 
6 small colleges, freshman 
7 small colleges, seniors 


Carlson (University of 
Chicago), 1934. 

Bugelski* (University of 

E Buffalo), 1940, seniors 

Ferguson (18 colleges), 1944 
Male 
Female 

Allport 1948 
Harvard, male 414 
Radcliffe, female 86 

Ross (YMCA-college grad- 364 
uates), 1950 


221 


Telford (University of Utah), 
1950 


Brown (University of = 


1951 


beer 


Toch (Michigan State), 1960 


Goldsen (11 colleges), 1960 saat 55 


Rossman (Harvard), 1960 


852 
305 

| 215 
1,234 
1,303 


Catholic 


97 | Catholics gave more “strongly agree” 


responses to fundamental beliefs. 


Catholics, Lutherans, and Presby- 
terians gave equal number of 
“strongly agree” responses to 
fundamental beliefs. 

Most conservative on social ques- 
tions except for prohibition. 
Catholics, Lutherans, and Baptists 
more conservative. 

Using Thurstone Scales, Catholics 


more religionistic. 


Fewer Catholic students report re- 
acting against religious beliefs. 


Most response to “God is personal,” 
“Deep conviction,” “Jesus divine,” 
“Church appointed by God,” “Bible 
Word of God,” “Personal immortal- 
ity,” “Regular church attendance,” 
“Church brings closer to God,” “God 
listens to prayer.” 

ec i more favorable to church. 


Catholics more orthodox than 
Protestants. 


| 42 | Individual patterning of benef is 
Highest scores on religiousness scale; 
highest percent choosing God and 
salvation as highly important; most 
prejudice toward other churches. 


Catholics between Protestants and 
Jews in rejection of religion. 
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BELIEFS OF CATHOLIC, PROTESTANT, AND JEWISH STUDENTS 


Protestant Jewish 


Lutherans and Presbyterians gave more | Not included. 
“strongly agree” responses than 

Methodists and Congregationalists, 
all less than Catholics. 
All other Protestant denominations 
gave fewer “strongly agree” responses. 


Not included. 


Most conservative on prohibition. In _ | Most liberal on all social issues. 
the middle on all other social issues. 


Other Protestants in between. Least conservative. 


Between agnostics and Protestants. 


Unitarians least religionistic; more 
so than agnostics but not quite as 
much as atheists. 
More non-Catholics report reacting against religious beliefs. 


In between Catholics and Jews. Least “God is personal,” “Deep con- 
viction,” “Church appointed by God,” 
“Bible Word of God,” “Personal im- 
mortality,” “Regular church attend- 
ance,” “Church brings closer to God,” 
“God listens to prayer.” 


Protestants less favorable to church. Not included. 


Baptists most orthodox—more so Not included. 

than Catholics; other Protestants 

least orthodox. 

more important than denominational preference or membership. 
Middle scores on religiousness scale, _|Lowest scores on religiousness scale; 
choosing God and salvation; most lowest percent choosing God and 
prejudice toward Negroes. salvation as highly important; least 
prejudice toward Negroes and other 
churches. 
Fewest Jewish students rejected 
their religion. 


More Protestants rejected their 
religion. 


129 
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TABLE 1 


Catholic 
Glock, 1965 Catholics least likely to lose faith 
while in graduate school. 


Less fundamentalistic than “con- 
servative Protestants. ” 


Demerath (Wisconsin), 1967 


*Studies in all tables are identified by senior author. 
+LDS (Mormon) students were treated separately and were most favor- 
able to the church of all groups. 


Hassenger (1967) reviewed the literature concerned with impact of 
Catholic education on college students. His data clearly support the 
conclusion that Catholic students, whether in Catholic or secular colleges, 
are more orthodox in belief and behavior. As one might expect, students 
in a Catholic college are typically the most orthodox. In all probability 
this latter finding is the result of student self-selection rather than the 
curriculum offered by the colleges themselves, though this remains a 
major research problem. 

Demerath and Lutterman (1967) have attempted to study the “student 
parishioner.” To do so, they classified students active in religious founda- 
tions according to their perceptions of the role of the campus ministry 
on a liberal-conservative dimension. They found that there was a high 
correlation between students’ denominational affiliation, their perception 
of the role of the campus ministry, and the structure of their religious 
beliefs. However, by grouping Protestant denominations into conserva- 
tive, moderate, and liberal, the conservative Protestants were typically 
more fundamentalistic (beliefs adhered to literal interpretation of funda- 
mental Christian doctrine) than the Catholic students. Results from other 
studies (Brown & Lowe, 1951; Bugelski & Lester, 1940) where individual 
Protestant denominations were reported suggest that it would be more 
accurate to identify individual Protestant denominations when comparing 
them with Catholics or Jews rather than to group all Protestants together. 
Demerath and Lutterman (1967) queried students on several variables 
and their results would tend to confirm Toch and Anderson (1960), who 
found that although there are discernible consistencies within denomina- 
tions, there are intradenominational differences of such a scope as to 
make total group generalizations difficult. 
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(Continued) 


Protestant 


Between Catholics and Jews. 


Jewish 


Jews most likely to lose faith while in 
graduate school. 
Most liberal of all groups. 


Three groups of Protestants identi- 
fied with the most conservative, more 
fundamentalistic than Catholics. The 
more liberal Protestants as more 
fundamentalistic than Jewish students. 


Sex-Role Differences 


Eighteen studies attempted to treat the data separately for males and fe- 
males (see Table 2; Allport, Gillespie, & Young, 1948; Carlson, 1934; Fer- 
guson, 1944; Funk, 1955; Telford, 1950). The overriding conclusion to be 
reached is that women students are more religious and generally more 
conservative in their beliefs. Only one or two of the studies did not find 
such differences. These disparate findings are probably due to population 
differences. The Allport et al. (1948) study of Harvard and Radcliffe 
students is perhaps the clearest exposition of these differences. Tables 
3, 4, 6, 7, and 8 show that more Radcliffe students believe in a personal 
God, regard Jesus as divine, believe in a personal immortality, have more 
favorable attitudes toward the church, and attend church more regularly 
than do their counterparts at Harvard. One could, on the basis of the 
other data, regard these as institutional differences were it not for the con- 
sistent data in almost every other treatment of male-female differences. 
There was no research which would directly help understand the reason 
for these differences. Lehmann and Dressel (1962) suggested that females 
may have a more stable religtous-value system than males at this age, but 
they were unable to account for why that should be so. Undoubtedly there 
are sex-role differences that could be identified as consistent with this 
finding, such as the greater dependency of females and the responsibility 
they carry for child-rearing. Hence the greater need for consistency and 
definiteness with regard to an explanation of the universe which can be 
readily communicated to youngsters. It should be stressed, however, that 
the origin and meaning of these data were not the subject of any of the 
research reviewed here. 
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Institutional Differences 


Only a few studies attempted to compare institutions directly. Gragg 
(1942) found, as might be expected, that denominational colleges in the 
Bible Belt were “more favorable” on the Thurstone God Reality, Influence 
on Conduct, and Attitude Toward the Church scales than Midwestern 
denominational or Midwestern or Eastern state colleges. Goldsen, Rosen- 
berg, Williams, and Suchman (1960) drew their sample from 11 colleges 
and reported the data in such a way as to permit some generalizations 
about regional differences. The Southern and Southwestern college stu- 
dents reported a much stronger belief in a divine God (Fisk, 60 percent; 
Texas, 62 percent; North Carolina, 68 percent) than did Midwestern 
(Wayne, 43 percent; Michigan, 45 percent) and Eastern students (Yale, 
36 percent; Harvard, 30 percent; Dartmouth, 35 percent). There were 
obviously differences in these schools other than regional ones. UCLA 
students, for example, responded in about the same way as Harvard 
and Yale students. Studies by Pace (1966), Astin and Holland (1961), and 
Heist (1967) strongly suggested that there were institutional characteris- 
tics that were more significant than the geographical location which 
would undoubtedly affect the religious climate of the campus and the 
religious belief of students. Indeed this line of research, and that reflected 
in Newcomb and Wilson (1966) and Wallace (1966), suggests that any 
study of the college student must begin with the climate or “press” of 
the campus and the accessibility of the peer group for influencing stu- 
dents’ values. 

Gamelin and Strommen (1966) further illustrated this diversity. Using 
Strommen’s six belief scales derived from his larger inventory, these 
authors documented differences even within the 12 Lutheran colleges 
studied. One cannot stress strongly enough that generalizations about re- 
ligious beliefs and practices of college students must be limited by the 
nature of the particular student population one is talking about. The 
evidence for this position is abundantly clear in all the data reviewed for 
this chapter and is illustrated throughout the tables presented. 


The Effects of College 


Since the mid-1950’s there has been an increased interest in the effects 
of a college experience on the student. Jacob’s Changing Values in College 
(1957) sharply challenged the ability of higher education to change stu- 
dents’ basic characteristics. Though there were serious limitations, both 
methodological and philosophical (Barton, 1959; Smith, 1958), to his 
review and conclusions, the data he presented were so provocative that 
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educators have been forced to reevaluate the claims previously made for 
higher education. Astin (1961), in his study of the productivity of colleges, 
partially confirmed Jacob’s conclusion regarding the impotency of the 
college experience by pointing out that the “product” of a college or uni- 
versity was more dependent upon the characteristics of the students who 
entered than upon the influence of the college itself. For example, col- 
leges that attract high-ability students tend to send a higher percentage 
on to graduate schools than those who attract lower-ability students. The 
widespread growing interest in the effects of college is reflected in the ex- 
tensive research activity of the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, 
the American College Testing Program, the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Boards, and the centers for the study of higher education at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley and the University of Michigan. 


Expected Changes in College Students 


The data demonstrating the relatively minimal impact of higher educa- 
tion on the student are not surprising to a student of human development. 
Psychoanalytic theory particularly and developmental theory generally 
have laid claim to the importance of early childhood in development. 
Bloom (1964) attempted to identify developmental curves for most “stable” 
personality characteristics such as height, intelligence, and some specific 
aptitudes. Using measurements at age 18 as a standard, he constructed 
theoretical developmental curves which the observed data fitted remark- 
ably well. By careful manipulation of the data he was able to show that 
longitudinal studies completed by investigators widely separated by time 
and geography found noticeably similar results. He further found that the 
developmental curves were different for different characteristics. Person- 
ality characteristics such as interests and values continue to change after 
age 18. Some of the larger changes take place between 18 and 20, with 
development continuing often until age 40. 

Of major importance to this review is Bloom’s well-reasoned and sub- 
stantially well-documented conclusion that change is most likely to occur 
when there is an interaction between a high rate of development and a 
powerful environment. Thus if for a particular characteristic the normal 
developmental rate is accelerated and at the same time the individual is 
subjected to an environment particularly organized to stimulate change 
in that characteristic, one can expect a high rate of change. Thus the 
college experience which is intended to have a marked impact on student 
development might reasonably be expected to effect changes in religious 
belief, commitment, and practice. Though this expectation might be rea- 
sonably extrapolated from Bloom, it should be noted that his studies do 
not include the religious variables. 
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Difficulty in Assessment 


Jacob’s (1957) widely read and quoted study asserts: “The main impres- 
sion, however, is that religious beliefs and the values thereto, have been re- 
markably persistent through college, regardless of institution or the time 
when students were in college” (p. 56). Yet on the preceding page, 
Jacob, quoting from the Cornell study, later published by Goldsen et al. 
(1960), reported change in the value placed on religion by nearly half of 
the students in every college studied. The difficulty comes in part, then, 
from what might be meant by important change. Freedman (1967), for 
example, points out that a 4 percent increase in the intelligence level of 
each generation (for which there seems to be some evidence) would rep- 
resent, in a relatively short time, a marked increase in the potential of any 
society. Another part of the difficulty is in the design of the research at- 
tempting to assess change. Almost all the studies reported cross-sectional 
data in which the percentage of freshmen students (or the mean scores 
of freshmen students) was compared with the percentage of seniors rather 
than following the same students through the four years. Similarly, the 
nature of nomothetic data makes it difficult to draw inferences about in- 
dividuals such that the average of two different samplings in time might 
be no different, yet significant changes in individuals might have occurred. 
Even more difficult to trace are the nuances of change or elaboration of 
concepts that on any measuring instrument may appear to be the same. 
Then to complicate matters further, there is little question, in light of the 
work now being done in the assessment of institutional differences, that 
changes which are likely to occur on one campus will not likely occur 
on some others. One other limitation needs to be mentioned. Until the 
Trent and Medsker study (1967), no adequate one had been made of the 
comparative development of college and noncollege students. Only careful 
extrapolation from the studies of college students themselves will allow the 
modest inferences regarding the impact of college. Such inferences can 
be made because of the apparent differential change of students in differ- 
ent institutions and in different curricula. However, until the findings 
of adequately designed studies are available, generalizations as to the 
impact of college must remain very tenuous. 


Exemplary Studies 


Two studies seem to be the best models for overcoming some of these 
limitations. They both suffer from small samples and from possible non- 
representativeness. But for having the potential to elucidate the develop- 
mental process, they remain as the better examples. One is a simple design, 
the other much more complex. One is an early study, the other very recent, 
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reflecting the advance in design methodology. Griffin (1929), through 
questionnaire and interview, attempted to assess three questions: “What 
influences in college life have affected the religious beliefs of students?” 
“Specifically, what changes have occurred as the result of each influence?” 
and “What has the net result been—with what beliefs do the students 
leave college?” She reported the data by attempting to summarize students 
into basic types of beliefs and by tabular summary of changes. One sample 
of that table will suffice to illustrate the intricacy of change neglected in 
most of the other reported research. 


Concept Acquired Lost 
held at concept concept 
God considered as: entrance incollege in college 
Physically anthropomorphic 7 0 7 
Psychosocially anthropomorphic 19 0 17 
A purposive being 7 0 2 
Something teleologically evaluated 4 2 1 
A superhuman power 7 1 1 
A superhuman intelligence 1 1 0 
The reign of law 4 6 0 
First cause 3 7 0 
Pantheistic concepts 3 5 Z 
Atheistic concepts Z Z 0 


It is immediately clear that in this case religious belief is not “remark- 
ably persistent” but undergoes radical and complex change, much of which 
would be masked if only the freshmen and senior beliefs were reported 
on a belief-nonbelief-in-God scale. 

Toch et al. (1964), on the other hand, developed a four-dimensional 
profile which consisted of two “liberal” dimensions and two “conservative” 
dimensions. These four dimensions were “religious,” “secular,” “orthodox,” 
and “fundamentalist.” The scoring resulted in four scores for each sub- 
ject. They found a decrease during college on the Orthodox and Funda- 
mentalist scales and a slight increase in the Secular one. Looked at this 
way, the data are not very impressive and are consistent with the results 
of almost all other research (slight change toward liberal, secular beliefs). 
However, Toch and his colleagues were interested in which patterns of 
belief were susceptible to change. Using a cutoff point of 12 changed 
items, they identified 21 high changers (of a total N=60) and 10 low 
changers (three or fewer changes). One of their figures showing the 
increased secularization of “Diffuse Liberals” is reproduced in Figure 1. 


FIGURE 1. “Secularization” in college: 
Profiles illustrating secularization of diffuse liberal (Type B change). 
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SOURCE: Toch et al. (1964). 
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It would appear from the data that consistency and coherence of the 
system of beliefs is a more important consideration when examining 
change than is the content of the beliefs. If this is so, then much of the 
now-existing literature is inadequate and misrepresents the potency of 
the college experience. As is described below, the kinds of changes found 
in simple nomothetic studies are remarkably consistent and yet do not 
seem to ring true to the folklore about the impact of college. The attempt 
of Toch et al. (1964) to isolate the individual development represents the 
kind of research necessary to understand in depth the impact of the col- 
lege experience. But whether consistency and coherence are more sig- 
nificant factors than the fundamental-liberal dimension can be determined 
only by further investigation. In any case, it would certainly not have come 
to light with the more typical before-and-after research design. 


Changes in Religious Beliefs during College 


A review of 29 studies on college students which deal with religious 
changes is shown in Table 2. Of those studies, 17 report data which show 
change from orthodox or conservative beliefs to liberal or secular ones. 
Only one study reported data in the opposite direction. Six studies re- 
ported data indicating a decreased value placed on religion, and one study 
indicated an increase in such value. Four studies attempted to determine 
whether this change was initiated in college or before. The evidence from 
these four studies would suggest that most students begin to experience 
a religious change much earlier than college, beginning at about age 
15. College serves to allow some to make pronounced changes, many to 
question and explore on an intellectual level, and most to clarify and 
integrate. It can be seen from Table 2 that only one study used a control 
against which to measure the college influence. Only 10 studies were 
longitudinal in nature. None were experimental and most utilized a 
questionnaire. Firm conclusions from such research are extremely difficult. 

Hassenger (1967) found some slight evidence that Catholic students in 
Catholic schools increase in religiosity and church attendance. This was 
in selected schools. Studies he reviewed are in general agreement with the 
above conclusions. Any increases in religiosity would be more likely to 
occur in those colleges where the social norms strongly favor such increases. 

Greeley (1963), using data gathered by the National Opinion Research 
Center on 40,000 graduating seniors from 135 colleges or universities, 
found that American Catholics tend not to lose their faith. This is inde- 
pendent of whether a student attends a secular or parochial school. Catho- 
lics seem to be going on to graduate school at about the same rate as non- 
Catholics. Approximately 14 percent left the religious group in which they 
were raised. Greeley reports that such students are more likely to come 
from high-quality schools, less likely to be married, and more likely to 


TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF 29 STUDIES 
WHICH ATTEMPTED TO ASSESS CHANGE 


Control 
N | groups Type of study 


Study 

Edwards (23 colleges), 1928 674 Cross-sectional (seniors 
Male = 437 only) 

Female = 237 

Betts (Northwestern), 1928 1,649 Cross-sectional (fresh- 
Male = 748 men to graduates) 
Female = 901 

Griffin (Reed), 1929 33 Cross-sectional (all 

seniors) 

Dudycha, 1933 Cross-sectional (fresh- 
Freshmen (6 small colleges) 852 men and seniors) 
Seniors (7 small colleges) 305 

Horton (Midwestern state university), 1940 300 Cross-sectional (sopho- 

mores, juniors, seniors) 

Bugelski (University of Buffalo), 1940 221 Longitudinal: 

Male = 124. Ist testing, freshmen 
Female = 97 2nd testing, seniors 
3rd testing, graduation 

Corey (University of Wisconsin), 1940 100 Longitudinal (freshmen- 
Freshmen = 234 sophomore) 

Retested as Sophomores = 100 
Gilliland (Northwestern), 1940 349 Cross-sectional: 
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Freshmen = 59 
Sophomores = 158 
Juniors = 76 


Seniors = 56 


IN RELIGIOUS BELIEFS DURING COLLEGE 


Instrument 


Questionnaire 


Questionnaire 


Questionnaire Inter- 
view 


List of 25 religious 
propositions 


Questionnaire 


“Opinion Test” 


6 Thurstone Attitude 
Scales 


4 Thurstone Attitude 
Scales 


General findings 


Data indicate considerable changes do occur, but are unclear as to 
precisely what the changes are. Unable to determine if report is of 
existing beliefs or changes. Conclusions of authors are: (a2) Much 
change has taken place; (0) religion should be part of the curric- 
ulum. 


Most aspects of university have some effect on some students. 
Concludes university students are no different than others. 


Data indicate that in general the more abstract the idea, the less 
likely it is to be changed by the college experience. Changes 
started to occur in high school years and college experience con- 
tributed to construction of a new point of view. 


Consistent decrease in belief of “fundamentalist” concepts. Range 
from unchanged belief in immortality (58 percent) to a 31 percent 
drop in belief in the creation. Belief in existence of God remained 
83 percent. 


Data indicate that 104 students stopped attending church, while 
28 began to attend. Most students stopped attending during high 
school. Of the 35 percent who dropped church attendance in 
college, the majority did so during the freshman year. 


Change from conservatism to liberalism from freshman to senior 
year is significant. Data indicate this change is greater for women 
than for men during college years. General conclusion is that 3 
years following graduation, the individuals maintained liberal 
attitudes. Nature of college academic work may be an important 
factor in the amount of attitudinal change. 


Women students were “less sympathetic” toward the church and 
toward God during sophomore year than they were as freshmen. 


Consistent but small change from freshmen to seniors. Seniors 
“less favorable” concerning church’s influence on conduct and 
attitude toward church. Concludes that college experience has 
little influence on students’ religious ideas. 
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TABLE 2 


Study 


Gragg (Bible Belt), 1942 
3 colleges 


Arsenian (Springfield), 1943 
Freshmen = 132 
Retested as seniors = 76 


Mull (Sweet Briar College), 1947 
Freshmen = 96 
Seniors = 46 


Ross (YMCA-College graduates), 1950 
High school = 742 
Some college = 585 
College graduate = 365 


Brown (University of Denver), 1951 


Gates (Bradley), 1953 


Control 
N groups Type of study 


438 


76 


142 


1,692 


662 


1,402 


740 


Cross-sectional: 
College A = 250 
(Samples equally divided 
by sex) 
Freshmen = 100 
Sophomores = 50 
Juniors = 50 
Seniors = 50 
College B = 160 
College C = 28 
Students in colleges B 
and C randomly 
selected. 


Longitudinal (freshmen- 
seniors) 


Cross-sectional (fresh- 
men-seniors) 


Cross-sectional (high 
school, college students, 
college graduates) 


Cross-sectional (fresh- 
men, sophomores, 
juniors, seniors) 


Cross-sectional (fresh- 
men, sophomores, 
juniors, seniors) 


(Continued) 


Instrument 


3 Thurstone Attitude 


Scales 


General findings 


Data indicate no definite trend in change of religious attitudes, 
except possibly a slight increase of favorable attitudes as college 
careers progressed. 


Allport-Vernon Study | Differential changes by curriculum. Change was small but signifi- 


of Values Test 


Watson Test of 
Religious Thinking 


Questionnaire con- 
structed to identify 


“position” of young- 


er persons 


“Inventory of Reli- 
gious Beliefs” 


Allport Attitude In- 
ventory on Aspects 
of Religious Belief 


cant. Verbal indications of change.include: (a) 66 percent said 
attitude toward religion had become more favorable, and (b) 12 
percent reported less favorable attitudes toward religion. 75 per- 
cent thought concept of religion had changed appreciably during 
their college years. 


In “typical small residentia) liberal arts college” the data indicate 
that the religious thinking of students tends to improve in “qual- 
ity” during their college years. 


Wherever data are presented, the trend is consistently toward dis- 
belief in fundamentalistic doctrines from high school to college to 
college graduation. Majority of college graduates indicated a great 
deal or some change in beliefs (73 percent), while 27 percent in- 

dicated no change in belief during the 10 years prior to the study. 


Data indicate a decrease in mean scores of religious belief from 
freshman to sophomore year, from freshmen to juniors, and fresh- 
men to seniors. No significant decline was noted after the sopho- 
more year. 


Freshmen had higher religious scores on the Allport than seniors. 
Students reported that college experience had no effect on their 
religion and seldom caused them to be less religious. Change oc- 
curs after 15th birthday, with parents, friends, and church noted 
as most influential factors. 
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TABLE 2 


Control 
Study N groups Type of study 
Jacob (10 colleges and universities), 1957 4,585 Summary of existing 
Male undergraduates research 
Report of findings from Cornell Values 
Survey 
Bryant (University of Nebraska), 1958 104. Matched pairs (fresh- 
Freshmen = 52 men-seniors) 
Seniors = 52 
Rossman (Harvard), 1960 319 Cross-sectional (random 
sample of Harvard- 
Radcliffe students) 
Ferman (Cornell), 1961 944, Longitudinal: 
Ist testing, 1950, 2,758 
undergraduates 
2nd testing, 1952, 1,571 
undergraduates 


From these testings 944 
questionnaires could be 
used for test-retest data. 


Freedman (Vassar), 1961 249 One Vassar graduating 
class 
Lehmann (Michigan State), 1962 1,084 |Compared | Longitudinal (freshmen- 
Male = 645 college —_|sophomores) 
Female = 439 dropouts 
with per- 
sisters at 
each edu- 
cation 
level. 
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(Continued) 


Instrument 


Questionnaire: Cor- 
nell Values Survey 


Interviews (20 
students) 
Questionnaire (84 
students): 25 ques- 
tions on 5 areas of 
religious thought 


Questionnaire 


Student Values 
Study 


Bereiter’s 1960 
Vassar Attitude In- 
entory Scales 


Inventory of Beliefs, 

Test of Critical 

Thinking, Differ- 

ential Values In- 
entory 


General findings 


Concludes no change in college. Fundamental pattern of change is 
set before college with direction of change consistent with pattern 
prior to college entrance. Yet Jacob does include a table which 
shows change in about 50 percent of students at these 10 colleges. 
Most of these changes reflected a more favorable attitude toward 
religion. 


Study results in two basic conclusions: (a) First-year university 
students of high intellectual ability are more similar, with regard 
to religious thinking, to fourth-year students of high and average 
ability than they are to first-year students of average ability, and 
(6) educational advancement from first to fourth year in the uni- 
versity indicates change from conservative religious thinking to 
more liberal thoughts. 


Majority of students indicated a change: 195, reaction against 
religious tradition; 112, resurgence of faith. However, 160 of the 
195 and 46 of the 112 indicated change had been initiated before 
college. Conclusion is that comparatively little change takes place 
in college. May suggest college as a time for renewal of religious 


belief. 


1. Primary liberalization of religious values occurred before stu- 
dents entered college. 

2. Impact of college experience on change of religious values was 
negligible. 

3. Main influences which predispose religious change are the re- 
sults of precollege period and not due to college experience. 


College experience is period of general liberalization for college 
women. Liberalizing influence not specific to religion. 


Change on six concepts (Bible, prayer, man, God, sin, eternity) 
occurred from freshman to sophomore year in direction of ab- 
solute to relative, but changes were small. Comparison of per- 
sisters with dropouts led to the conclusion that (a) regardless of 
sex and amount of education, there is greater similarity than 
difference among student attitudes regarding certain religious con- 
cepts, and (b) there are no clear-cut patterns that can be used to 
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TABLE 2 


Study 


Lehmann (cont.) 


Webster (National Merit Scholarship 


Winners), 1962 
Male = 395 
Female = 175 


Shufelt (Wayne), 1963 


Toch (Michigan State), 1964 


Havens (Carleton), 1964 
1959 = 188 
1962 = 101 


570 


181] 


120 


289 


744 


Type of Study 


Longitudinal: 

Ist testing, time of 
entrance 

2nd testing, end of 
freshman year 

3rd testing, end of 
sophomore year 

Ath testing, end of 
junior year 


Cross-sectional random 
sampling of under- 
graduates: 

Protestant = 40 
Catholic = 41 

Jewish = 34 
Episcopalian = 41 

No preference = 25 


Longitudinal (freshmen- 

sophomores): 

ist testing, fall, 1960, 
412 freshmen 

2nd testing, spring, 1962, 
250 sophomores 

Testings yielded 120 re- 

plies usable for test- 

retest data. 


Cross-sectional 2 testings: 
1959—20% random 
sample of each under- 
graduate class 

1962—20% random 
sample of freshman and 
senior classes 


(Continued) 


Instrument General findings 


suggest that the college experience will cause the individual to 
become more liberal or more absolute with respect to religious 


beliefs. 


Questionnaire Substantial decrease among both men and women of “need to 
believe in religious faith” from freshman to senior year, with 
decrease greater for men. Concludes that “sizeable minority of 
highly able students change religious attitudes.” 


“Open-ended” Less than one third of the students felt that the college experience 
interviews had caused changes in religious beliefs. 


Belief Inventory of Studied four dimensions of religious belief: orthodox, funda- 

101 statements mentalist, liberal, secular. Followed change on all four dimen- 
sions. In addition to general movement from orthodox-funda- 
mentalist to liberal-secular, the researchers also identified change 
from inconsistency to consistency, increasing secularization of 
diffuse liberals and conservatives. Infers that quality of belief 
rather than intensity may be crucial factor in preventing or 
facilitating belief changes. 


“Inventory on Evidence indicates that religious changes for most students are in 

Religion” direction of liberalization of belief rather than radical devalua- 
tion or rejection. General change is from orthodox to liberal be- 
liefs from freshman to senior years. 
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TABLE 2 


Study N groups Type of study 


Hites (Birmingham-Southern College), 1965 60 Longitudinal 
Test-retest during freshman 
and senior years 


Axtell (Protestant National Merit 409 All Protestant Merit 
Scholarship Winners), 1966 Scholarship winners and 
runners-up for 1956 


Young (University of Texas), 1966 1,621 3 surveys of under- 

graduate students: 

Ist survey, 1955 (N=547), 
5% random sampling 
of undergraduate 
population 

2nd survey, 1958 (N=4.96), 
5% random sampling 
of undergraduate 
population 

3rd survey, 1964 (N=578), 
4% random sampling 
of undergraduate 


population 
Pattillo, 1966 Cross-sectional (fresh- 
31 colleges—seniors 1,334 men-seniors) — 
29 colleges—freshmen 1,414 
King (Harvard), 1967 567 Longitudinal: 


Class of 1964 = 306 
Class of 1965 = 261 
Study plans include 
successive follow-ups 


until 1974-1975. 
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(Continued) 


Instrument 


Questionnaire of 37 
Likert-type religious 
items and Adorno’s F 


Scale 


Questionnaire 


Questionnaire 


23 Item R Scale 


Test of religious 
knowledge 


Battery of psycho- 
logical tests 


General findings 


Changes from spiritual to naturalistic interpretation of God; from 
literal to symbolic; from belief that religion is changeless to a 
recognition of constant change in religion; from strong belief in 
immortality to less strong belief as students progress from fresh- 
man to senior year. The greatest change was noted among stu- 
dents who were more “conservative” as freshmen. 


Research findings conclude that sex is not related to change; 
“intellectual meaningfulness” of the religion is associated with 
increase in students’ commitment to religion; association with 
religious groups is related to increased religious values. More than 
half of subjects increased in the value placed on religion; 15 percent 
did not change, and 33 percent decreased. 


Only study which deals with social change. Analysis of change in 
freshmen over 3-year period shows decrease in R-scale scores. 
Also decrease noted from freshman to senior year in first sample 
but not in second. May be confounded by social change. 


The study was conducted at denominational colleges and was the 
only study to investigate religious knowledge rather than religious 
belief. Sizable changes occurred from the freshman to the senior 
year. One of the questions is whether faith decreases because of 
conflict between religious and secular knowledge or because of 


lack of knowledge. 


Weakening of traditional religious positions indicated by findings 
of the study. Also noted a decrease in need to rely on a Deity and 
a belief in the control of the world by God. 
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describe themselves as “dim and gloomy.” There did not seem to be any 
relation to socioeconomic class. Such students think of themselves as 
liberal and intellectual. These observations are supported by the Webster, 
Freedman, and Heist (1962) data on National Merit Scholarship students 
and the Bryant (1958) data. Bryant found greater similarities between 
high intellectual freshmen and seniors of high and average ability than 
among the freshman class as a whole. 

The possibility of a high relation between intellect and religious liberal- 
ism or agnosticism is strengthened by Glock and Stark (1965). They 
found that the major religious phenomenon associated with graduate 
school was loss of faith. The “uninvolved” student is likely to be doing 
graduate work at a high-quality state or private university after attending 
a high-quality university or elite small college. The religiously involved 
student is more likely to have attended a low-quality university or college 
and is doing graduate work at either a denominational school or a low- 
quality secular school. The authors may be open to question because of 
their criteria of religiosity. They do recognize that the complexity of the 
research problems as mentioned above makes it very difficult to conclude 
that it is the graduate study per se which is responsible for the loss of faith. 

The fact that most investigators found that the major changes occur in 
the freshman year is reminiscent of Wallace’s (1966) data. He found that 
academic values change very early in the freshman year and move toward 
those held by upper classmen. Though there is slight evidence of curricu- 
lar difference in religious values (Arsenian, 1943), it is more reasonable 
in light of the Wallace and other peer-group research to conclude that the 
values held by college students will depend primarily upon those held 
by their associates. The evidence available suggests that early-childhood 
beliefs come under question in the middle-teen years. Some students are 
able to work them through by the time they enter college and provide 
the “culture” within which others continue the working through. Thus 
while the change shown on crude instruments is not large, for some stu- 
dents the change is large and significant, for others there is elaboration and 
development of concepts already basically accepted, and for still others 
there is a better integration of existing concepts. Such a formulation takes 
into account the reported impact of the college experience as well as the 
small changes reflected on structured instruments. In most cases these 
changes are toward a more liberal, naturalistic, and secular interpretation 
of religious phenomena. What is most needed are refinements in concep- 
tualization and research design which will foster an understanding of in- 
dividual developmental patterns rather than measurement of group 
changes. 

What is not known precisely is the impact of higher learning on reli- 
gious belief. Methodological problems have, to date, been insurmountable. 
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Belief is nonobservable. The inconsistency between stated beliefs and ob- 
servable behavior is widespread, making it almost impossible to use be- 
havior as an index of belief. Verbal reports of beliefs are often distorted 
by the need to meet social expectations. The ambiguity of verbal reports 
makes it even more difficult to identify their meanings. Since religiousness 
is usually composed of several factors, it is difficult to ascertain or to report 
accurately the patterning of religious beliefs or religious behavior of an 
individual. Some researchers have attempted to overcome this problem 
with scales to measure religiosity according to a psychological construct 
such as conservative-liberal but these scales mask the richness of the belief 
system. Further, the lack of longitudinal studies has made it extremely 
difficult to be certain that the differences found between freshmen and 
seniors in cross-sectional studies are due to changes in student development 
rather than differences in samples. 


General Trends 


One of the aims of higher education is to “liberate” the student from 
bias, superstition, and prejudice by confronting him with reason, logic, 
and empirical evidence in order to develop alternative explanations of his 
existence and alternative modes of coping with his environment. Freedom 
is gained through knowledge. In spite of Jacob’s (1957) pessimism about 
the impact of higher education, the evidence is that such changes do occur 
(Freedman, 1967; Lehmann & Dressel, 1962; Webster, 1958). Freedman 
(1967) suggests that even though the changes that take place may be 
small, the cumulative effect is great enough to make important changes 
in society. Data from the Center for Research and Development in Higher 
Education at Berkeley (Research Reporter, 1967) suggest that this is 
true and that the liberal trend in American society is being spearheaded 
by higher education. The data reported indicate that in three types of 
colleges the students consistently had more liberal attitudes with regard 
to current social issues than their parents. In addition, students and parents 
in type A college were more liberal than in type B, and likewise those 
attending type B colleges were more liberal than those in type C. The 
difference between A, B, and C colleges was in the percentage of parents 
who had gone to college. The inference is clearly that the overall impact 
of college education is a change to more liberal attitudes and that as 
increasingly larger percentages of students attend colleges and uni- 
versities, we can expect that a larger segment of society will adopt more 
liberal attitudes and beliefs. This finding is now rather conclusively sup- 
ported by the Trent and Medsker (1967) data. Using a sample of 10,755 
high school students they were able to follow both college and noncollege 
students through the next four years. Not only did the college students dif- 
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fer initially from the noncollege students on measures of liberal thinking 
and nonauthoritarianism, but they continued to make gains on these 
measures while their employed or housewife counterparts decreased. 


Religious Beliefs of College Students 


Unfortunately, research on the religious beliefs of college students has 
not been completed systematically enough to identify a general change of 
beliefs over time consistent with the above social changes. Bender (1958) 
attempted to contrast the influence of social norms with that of individual 
development. He compared the mean scores on the Study of Values taken 
by seniors at Dartmouth in 1940 with mean scores of an undergraduate 
sample in 1956. He found a higher mean score on the religious scale for 
the 1956 undergraduates compared with the mean scores obtained by the 
students of 1940. The 1940 students were retested 15 years later. Of the 
1940 group, 80 percent had higher religious-value scores when they were 
retested. Thus he found that their second scores were more like the scores 
of 1956 undergraduates. Bender concluded that the “temper of the times 
in which we live influences the religious value more than does the maturity 
of the men” (p. 45). Nelson (1956), in a similar follow-up study, found 
that attitudes toward religion and the church became generally more 
favorable but that church attendance decreased. Several studies (Allport 
et al., 1948; Rossman, 1960; Young, Dustin, & Holtzman, 1966) have 
compared students’ faith or beliefs with those of their parents. Consist- 
ently students report that their beliefs are less orthodox and more liberal 
than their parents. Allport et al. report only 7 percent and 16 percent of 
a sample of Harvard students as having a faith “more firm” than their 
mother and father, respectively, while 51 percent and 27 percent have a 
faith “less firm.” 

One study did attempt to trace student belief over time. Young et al. 
(1966) surveyed the religious beliefs of freshmen at the University of 
Texas three times from 1955 to 1964. Using R scale (an attempt to measure 
the acceptance of organized religion, developed by Kelly, Ferson, and 
Holtzman), they found a consistent decline among both men and women. 
As an example, the “strongly disagree” responses to the item “There is no 
God” dropped from 78 percent in 1958 to 65 percent in 1964. During the 
same period of time, regular church attendance dropped from 65 percent 
to 52 percent. The only other possible comparisons of this type are the 
independent studies of Allport et al. (1948) and Rossman (1960), which 
were reported with sufficient similarity to make some valid comparisons. 
It would appear that Harvard students in the late 1950’s were less inclined 
to believe in a “personal” God (23 percent) than were the students in 1946 
(49 percent). However, the percentage who were agnostic or atheistic re- 
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mained about the same (25 percent and 29 percent). Similarly, about the 
same percentage (24 percent and 26 percent) considered Jesus a divine 
person and their regular attendance at church was about the same. While 
the Harvard data (Allport et al., 1948; Rossman, 1960) reflect some con- 
sistency in church attendance, they also show some liberalizing influence. 
The difference between these studies and the Texas study may be due to 
(a) difference in population of the two schools, and (8) time period 
involved. (The Texas data were gathered after the last Harvard study and 
were part of a larger study to measure attitudes toward the Negro. Major 
social changes taking place in the South could not be expected to be re- 
flected to the same degree in New England. Also the 1958-1964 period is 
one of major change in number attending higher education and the data 
may be reflecting a different population from that of 1958-1964.) 

Though the data are sketchy we can say that there is no evidence that 
college students are becoming more conservative in their beliefs, and they 
may be moving on the whole with the large society toward a more liberal 
belief system. 

Beyond this general trend reflected in our society at large toward more 
liberal values, what can be said about the religious beliefs of college stu- 
dents? Rather surprisingly, the data beginning with the Starbuck (1899) 
study to those reported most recently (King, 1967) have been rather con- 
sistent and easy to interpret. The research designs have been simplistic, 
samples not particularly well selected, and analysis often crude. But 
the data appear with such consistency that interpretation of what does 
exist has not been difficult. 


Key Religious Beliefs 


Several studies were conducted in such a way as to make possible a 
comparison of students on a few key religious beliefs. Jacob (1957) re- 
ported that from 60 percent to 90 percent of the students report a need to 
believe in religion. Goldsen et al. (1960) data obtained from 11 major 
universities clearly support this conclusion. However, the variety of re- 
ligious beliefs when applied to particular concepts is great. One could 
hardly expect other than that in our pluralistic society. The most fre- 
quently studied beliefs are selected for comparison here. 

O Concepts of God. Central to Western religion is the concept of 
God. There were 11 studies that were sufficiently consistent in design to 
be able to extract from the data some conclusions about the type of God 
in which students believe. As mentioned above, because the research only 
rarely has been repeated at an institution and because the institutional 
differences are great, it is impossible to make interpretations about 
whether beliefs are changing over time. It does seem clear, however, that 
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about half of the students surveyed from 1928 to 1962 believe in some 
form of personal God who exists as a separate being. Ross (1950) studied 
YMCA members and found that fewer college students believed in a 
personal God than did noncollege students or the population in general. 
However, since the YMCA is itself a selected population, one cannot 
make inferences from this study about the differences of college students 
and the general population. 


TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF RESULTS IN 11 STUDIES 


Study N 


Edwards (23 colleges), 1928 


Male 437 
Female 237 
Griffin (Reed), 1929 33 
Dudycha, 1933 
6 small colleges (freshmen) 852 
7 small colleges (seniors) 305 
Gragg (Bible Belt), 1942 438 
Allport, 1948 
Male (Harvard) 
Veterans 291 
Nonveterans 123 
Female (Radcliffe) 86 
Ross (YMCA-college graduates), 1950 364 
Brown (University of Denver), 1951 622 
Goldsen (11 colleges), 1960 2,975 
Rossman (Harvard), 1960 319 
Lehmann (Michigan State), 1962 2,746 
Toch (Michigan State), 1964 
Freshmen 120 


Sophomores 120 
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In some respects the early studies of Edwards, Artman, and Fisher 
(1928) and Griffin (1929) are more helpful in understanding the quality 
of students’ beliefs. They include some verbatim examples which illustrate 
the diversity of thought and some of the difficulty of classification. Even 
though these are old studies, they remain in some respects as two of the 
more complete. Griffin (1929) had a very small sample (33) in a selective 
college (Reed). The small sample allowed more complete interviewing 


OF COLLEGE STUDENTS’ BELIEF IN GOD 


God is God is impersonal 
personal “spiritual force,” Other concept Don’t know or 
being “first cause” of God don’t believe 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
34 95 Indeterminate Indeterminate 
40 39 Indeterminate Indeterminate 
34 56 6 4 
83 8 6 3 
78 iD 2 5 
7, 16 3 4 
42 ll 11 36 
52 10 12 26 
59 hi 11 23 
ie 19 6 18 
54 28 4, 14 
48 Zo 12 13 
23 34 18 25 


Data show strong preference for God as personal, divine being 


68 8 7. iC 
61 8 . 16 15 
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and detail in the answers. Even though the design was very simple, the 
data are rich. One significant finding among this group of students, even 
among those professing a belief in a personal God, was the lack of belief 
in a God who is concerned with individuals. 


The only common belief about divine guidance is a disbelief 
in a God who watches what each person does. God is not 
held responsible for evil or suffering. Attitudes toward prayer 
lay emphasis upon the psychological effect of prayer on the 
individual. The attitudes toward immortality are agnostic, 
and the feeling is present that attention should be paid to 
living this life rather than contemplating or preparing for 
another sometime in the future. Religion is believed to be a 
way of life, and the superior validity of the Christian religion 
lies in the deeper ethical insights of Jesus | Griffin, 1929, p. 161]. 


Though these attitudes may be in the extreme, they represent what 
seems to be a pervasive theme among students. The need for some religious 
view to bridge the gap between the known and the unknown is strong. 
Equally strong is the emphasis placed on naturalistic lawfulness which 
precludes a God who will personally intervene in the life of an individual. 

It should be noted that students’ beliefs differed depending upon the 
population studied. Allport et al. (1948) found that 98 percent of the 
Catholics, 85 percent of the Protestants, and 68 percent of those of Jewish 
faith ascribed to a belief in a theistic or deistic concept of God. Ross (1950), 
in his study of beliefs of YMCA members, found that 48 percent of the 
Catholics, 34 percent of the Protestants, and 15 percent of those of Jewish 
faith described themselves as believing in a God who is personal, possess- 
ing superhuman intelligence and wisdom, one who guides and controls 
destinies. 

These findings regarding belief in God can be summarized in the fol- 
lowing manner: (a) about one half of the students believe in a personal 
God, (4) differences exist from institution to institution, and (c) de- 
nominational differences exist with a higher percentage of Catholics 
believing in a personal God and fewer Jewish students believing in such 
a God. 

O Concepts of Jesus. In order to make meaningful comparisons of 
several studies regarding students’ concepts of Jesus, only two categories 
were used in Table 4. Even then it was not possible to get completely 
comparable data. It seems obvious that the sample of Edwards et al. (1928) 
contained students whose views toward religion were very liberal indeed. 
Of his 23 colleges, 18 were private; chapel services were held in 19 and 
were required in 12; in 7, chapel was required 4 or more times a week. 
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While a majority of the students Edwards studied found religion a larger 
force in everyday experience by the time they were seniors, they also re- 
tained their belief (40 percent) or changed to a belief (33 percent) in 
the Bible as a historical record. One might readily infer that the outcome 
of the chapel requirement was an increased commitment to a liberal 
Christianity with Jesus as the chief ethical spokesman. The data are 
somewhat confounded by the fact that students were not asked whether 
they believed Jesus to be divine, which may be a reflection of the bias of 
the researchers. 


TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF RESULTS OF NINE STUDIES 
OF COLLEGE STUDENTS’ CONCEPTS OF JESUS 


A great 
Study N teachert Divinet 
Percent Percent 

Edwards (23 colleges), 1928 

Male 437 80 

Female 237 90 
Griffin (Reed), 1929 33 ot 43 
Dudycha (Ripon), 1930 oF < ol 
Dudycha, 1933 

6 small colleges (freshmen) 852 ba 89 

7 small colleges (seniors) 305 85 
Allport, 1948 

Male (Harvard) Al] 53 26 

Female (Radcliffe) 86 50 42 
Ross (YMCA-college students), 1950 540 44 ay 
Brown (University of Denver), 1951 622 = 42 
Rossman (Harvard), 1960 319 15 24, 
Toch (Michigan State), 1964 

Freshmen 120 es 78 

Sophomores 120 64 


*Data not reported in this form in the study. 
+Percentages do not add up to 100 because not all data were included in this 
summary . 
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On the other hand, Dudycha’s (1930, 1933) data suggest his sample of 
small colleges included students with highly orthodox beliefs. Though 
there was the usual liberalizing trend reported, it was relatively small and 
belief in God as a personal being and Jesus as divine persisted. Nowhere 
is the difference between colleges better illustrated than with these two 
early studies. Edwards’ sample was taken mostly from the Northeastern 
section of the United States while Dudycha’s sample was of small Mid- 
western colleges. The Toch et al. (1964) study at Michigan State and the 
Lehmann and Dressel (1962) data, also from Michigan State, would sup- 
port the inference that the religious beliefs of college students in the 
Midwest are less liberal than those of the Northeast. The Goldsen et al. 
(1960) data, which do not include beliefs about Jesus, would support this 
even further on those comparable items where differences between col- 
leges are reported. From their data, those of Young et al. (1966) and 
Gragg (1942), one might extend the discussion of regional differences to 
include the even less liberal beliefs of the Southwest and, by extrapolation, 
of the South’s “Bible Belt.” Actually, the regional differences never have 
been carefully or systematically studied in order to control for the differ- 
ences between church-related and state colleges, between denominational 
schools, or between male and female. 

It does seem reasonable to infer from the data, however, that if only half 
the college students view God as a personal being, even fewer view Jesus 
as divine. This is supported in a well-designed study by Demerath and 
Lutterman (1967), who compared different religious groups on several 
beliefs. It is clear from their data that a high percentage of students hold 
to the most orthodox belief in God while a much smaller percentage 
hold to fundamental Christology, that is, the divinity of Jesus and the 
reality of his resurrection. It is safe also to infer that only a few students, 
and these mostly from highly select colleges, reject Jesus as a prime 
source of ethical instruction. 

O The nature of the Bible.O The Bible is regarded as the source of 
belief for the Judeo-Christian religion. It is logical to expect that there will 
be a high consistency between students’ concepts of God and Jesus and 
their beliefs about the Bible. This is certainly the case. In those schools 
where God is seen as a personal being and Jesus as divine, there is a strong 
belief in the infallibility of the Bible. In those schools where the Bible is 
regarded chiefly as a source of ethical, historical, or literary value, there is 
a more naturalistic view of God and Jesus. 
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TABLE 5 
COMPARISON OF SEVEN STUDIES OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS’ CONCEPTS OF THE BIBLE 
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Source of ethical 


Supreme teachings of 
religious historical or 
Study N Infallible value literary value 
Percent Percent Percent 
Edwards (23 colleges), 1928 
Male 437 of % 74+ 
! Female 237 : cs 
|Griffin (Reed), 1929 33 2 6 92+ 
| Dudycha (Ripon), 1930 97 8] # “i 
Dudycha, 1933 
| 6 small colleges 
. (freshmen) 852 84 zs ia 
| 7 small colleges (seniors) || 305 74 % m 
| Ross (YMCA-college students), 
1) 1950 540 29 49 22 
f Brown (University of Denver), 
1951 622 sui) 28 21 
| Lehmann (Michigan State), 
1} 1962 2,746 Data indicate strong preference for inspired religious work 


*Data not reported in this form. 


+ Responses, though not in this form, can be interpreted in this way. 


O Concepts of immortality. Whereas relatively large numbers of 
college students profess a need for religion, and a high percentage of 
those profess a belief in God, we have seen that only one half believe in a 
personal God and fewer than that in the divinity of Jesus. Immortality, a 
central teaching of the Christian religion, is rejected by most college 
students if a physical resurrection is implied by the term. Only students 
who profess a strong belief in the infallibility of the Bible, the person- 
hood of God, and the divinity of Jesus hold to this belief, and even then 
it is a much smaller percentage who believe in a physical resurrection. The 
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TABLE 6 
COMPARISON OF SIX STUDIES 


Study N 


Griffin (Reed), 1929 


Dudycha (Ripon), 1930 97 
Dudycha, 1933 
6 small colleges (freshmen) 852 
7 small colleges (seniors) 305 
Allport, 1948 
Harvard 41] 
Radcliffe 85 
Brown (University of Denver), 1951 622 


Lehmann (Michigan State), 1962 


*Data not reported in this form. 


most common belief is in some sort of social immortality with the belief 
that life persists through our impact on others who continue to live after 
we die. The possibility of one continuing to “live” through society seems 
to be an acceptable reality to many who cannot affirm or deny the exist- 
ence of God. 

The tendency for college students to strive for consistency in their 
religious beliefs and their secular education is nowhere better illustrated 
than with regard to this concept. The need for some religious meaning 
in life is readily admitted. It is imperative for most to account for their 
existence and the existence of the world. “God” is construed by some as 
personal, by many as the “power” that is accountable for the universe as 
we know it. But the meaning of their personal existence must be made 
explicit in the concept of immortality. Their individual purpose finds its 
expression in how they view their continued existence. Only a minority 
continue to believe in the physical resurrection of their bodies as would be 
implied by a literal interpretation of the experience of Jesus—an interpreta- 
tion they largely reject. Some believe in some form of continued personal 
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OF COLLEGE STUDENTS’ CONCEPTS OF IMMORTALITY 


Physical Separate person Social Agnostic 
resurrection — or spiritual entity immortality or atheistic — Other 

Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 

0 13 18 43 26 

64, * % * * 

68 e : 11 = 

49 3 - 15 a 

24 38 9 10 

So 35 3 8 


Data show strong preference for personal immortality 


existence, but a majority are either unable to resolve this question or have 
resolved it through a belief in “social immortality.” 

Ol Beliefs about the church. Not many investigators looked at this 
question in a way that would allow comparison. Corey (1940), Gilliland 
(1940), and Telford (1950) used the Thurstone scale of attitude toward 
the church with varying results. Allport et al. (1948), Ross (1950), and 
Rossman (1960) attempted to determine student attitudes ranging from 
a belief in the infallibility of the church to a belief in its definite negative 
influence. 

It would seem that these results hold the key to the students’ continued 
regular attendance at church regardless of their lack of beliefs in the 
divinity of Jesus, the personhood of God, or personal immortality. Only 
8 percent to 28 percent see the church as mostly harmful or worse (Table 
7, cols. 5 and 6), whereas 28 percent to 88 percent (cols. 2 and 3) see it as 
representing the best in life or being infallible. 

And students are churchgoers. Even at those schools where the beliefs 
seemed the least firm, attendance was relatively high. This is confounded, 
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TABLE 7 
COMPARISON OF SIX STUDIES 


Thurstone Scale score 


Study N (1) 


Mean Scores 


Corey (University of Wisconsin), 1940 


Freshmen 234 2.24 

Sophomores, retested 100 2.30 
Gilliland (Northwestern), 1940 

Freshmen 29 4.4 

Sophomores 158 4.3 

Juniors 76 4.6 

Seniors 56 Syl! 
Telford (University of Utah), 1950 

Males 445 3.48 

Females 223 2.69 
Allport, 1948 

Harvard 170 

Radcliffe 63 

Wisconsin (1930) 3,010 5 
Ross (YMCA-college students), 1950 541 a 
Rossman (Harvard), 1960 319 - 


*Data not reported in this form. 
+Not all data utilized in this table; therefore percentages add up to less than 
100. 


of course, in the Edwards et al. (1928) study by the number of schools 
where chapel was a requirement. But at Harvard the reported attendance 
of the majority was regular or occasional. Nelson (1956), in a 14-year 
follow-up of students from 18 different colleges, found that attitudes 
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OF COLLEGE STUDENTS’ BELIEFS ABOUT CHURCH 


Church stands Influence may 
Church is for bestin Church may on the whole Unwholesome 


infallible human life do harm be harmful _ stronghold 


(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Percentt Percent Percent Percent Percent 

* * * * 
* * * * * 
* ¥ * % 
* * & x * 
* % * * * 
& * * * * 
* * * ¥ 

* * * * 

6 36 18 6 10 

6 40 13 2, 6 
4 24. 38 14 14 
32 56 9 us 1 
5 64. bd 20 5 


toward church tended to become more favorable but attendance at church 
tended to decrease. The relation between belief, church attendance, and 
social or moral behavior has been the subject of some investigation and 
is the substance of the next section. 


TABLE 8 
COMPARISON OF 10 STUDIES 
OF COLLEGE STUDENTS’ ATTENDANCE AT CHURCH 


oe SSO OOOO a\<wvoaayr 


Study Regularly Occasionally = Rarely Notat all 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 

Edwards (23 colleges), 1928 

Male 44 39 s 

Female 939 36 = 
Betts (Northwestern), 1928 oS 23 15 9 
Horton (Unidentified Mid- 
western state university), 1940 93 25 22 < 
Allport, 1948 

Harvard (Male) 

Veterans 21 11 34 34 
Nonveterans 32 20 28 20 

Radcliffe (Female) 48 10 26 16 
Ross, 1950 

College students 39 12 17 12 

College graduates 52 1? 20 ii 
Telford (University of Utah), 
1950 oe 22 19 fa 
Brown (University of Denver), 
1951 23 43 347 e 
Rossman (Harvard), 1960 34, 48 10 8 
Goldsen (11 colleges), 1960 4] 12 a 25 
Young (University of Texas), 
1966 

1958 sample 65 13 10 12 

1964 sample 49 17 13 21 


*Data not reported. 
+Includes some who do not attend at all. 
tOnly those who believe in some divine presence. 
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Ethical Behavior and Religious Belief 


To date, the question of the “power” of religious belief in affecting be- 
havior remains largely unanswered because of the complexity of the 
phenomenon involved and the inadequacy of research methodologies 
used to attack it. On the one hand casual observation reveals that some 
religious persons behave in very ethical, moral ways; on the other hand 
the behavior of some believers runs counter to their profession of faith. 
One study which was based on a more sophisticated conceptualization 
does offer some help. Allen and Spilka (1968) postulated two distinct 
styles of religious belief and behavior. One of these, Committed Re- 
ligiosity, described a highly personal, diverse, clearly formulated, and 
flexible style. The other, Consensual Religiosity, represented a concrete, 
specific, and rigid style. Allen and Spilka attempted to relate religious 
behavior with prejudice and with religious style and they concluded: 


We have seen that Consensual Religiosity is tied to preju- 
dicial attitudes, and a typologized, concretistic, restrictive out- 
look on religion. While verbally conforming to “traditional” 
values and ideals, these are vague, non-differentiated, bifur- 
cated and neutralized or selectively adapted. In contrast, Com- 
mitted Religiosity utilized an abstract, philosophical perspec- 
tive; multiplex religious ideas are relatively clear in meaning 
and an open and flexible framework of commitment meaning- 
fully relates religion to daily activities [Allen & Spilka, 1966, 
p. 205]. [See also Dittes, Chs. 3 and 9]. - 


From the Goldsen et al. data (1960) it appears that students who profess 
a religious belief more frequently engage in socially acceptable behavior, 
have a more positive outlook on life, and tend to want to constrain others 
whose behavior might threaten them because of their deviance to the 
existing social system. What is not known is the degree to which these 
behaviors are motivated by either the content or structure of their religious 
beliefs or are motivated by other personality variables. Several researchers 
have attempted to identify the existing relationships. 

Griffin (1929) found that about half the students believed religion should 
be a way of life while the other half saw no relation between religion and 
ethics or saw religion as a form of social control. Gragg (1942), using the 
Thurstone scales, found a correspondence between reported attitudes to- 
ward the church, belief in the reality of God, and the influence of religion 
on conduct. Brown and Lowe (1951) obtained somewhat contradictory 
results though they may be an artifact of the questionnaire they used. 
They found that 41 percent of the church members in their sample agreed 
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that “The Gospel of Christ is the only way for mankind to be saved.” At 
the same time 70 percent of the same group agreed that “it makes no 
difference whether one is a Christian or not as long as one has good will 
for others.” They reported some consistent differences between church 
members and nonmembers that could be interpreted to indicate an ex- 
pectation for a correspondence between church membership and ethical 
behavior. Eddy (1959) found that students in the colleges he studied 
typically sought religion in two ways. One was an intellectualized con- 
frontation of religious ideas as part of a larger search for meaning, the 
other was through meaningful service activities. Neither of these was par- 
ticularly related to formal or sectarian religion. Pattillo and Mackenzie 
(1966, pp. 152-153) hint at a suspected relationship between the increased 
social concern of students in recent years and religious belief. They said: 
“Students motivated by love of God and love of neighbor are likely to be- 
have very differently in a crisis situation from students motivated by the 
sheer frustration of our times or a desire for public attention.” 

All of the preceding studies approach the question of the effect of reli- 
gious belief on moral behavior from a very general viewpoint. Students 
seem to believe there should be a high correspondence between the two. 
However, two studies which have examined the problem in more detail 
and with greater specificity raise serious questions as to whether this is 
so. Indeed the perennial challenge of the skeptic that religious belief is no 
sign of moral behavior is justified from the results of these studies. Ross- 
man (1960, p. 29), quoting from The Harvard Crimson report of the 
study of students’ attitudes, says: 


When asked about sexual practices which, except for birth 
control, are regarded as evil in all Western religions, those who 
did not find them objectionable on religious grounds far out- 
weighed those who did object to them. (A warning: The 
poll defined opposition on religious grounds as “objectionable 
. . . because of beliefs about God’s commandments.” This 
excludes secular morality, on which grounds . . . we suspect 
many more would have objected.) 

The most surprising result of this question was the relatively 
small percentage of 38 which disapproved of extramarital 
intercourse on religious grounds. A stunning total of 62 per- 
cent did not disapprove on the basis of the seventh command- 
ment. ...1n no case did any more than 22 percent oppose . . . 
birth control, divorce, homosexuality or legalized abortion on 
religious grounds. 

What appears from this and related questions is a separation 
of ethics from religion. ... Asked whether they “believed that 
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correct ethical principles are grounded on religious faith, and 
that a genuine knowledge of man’s moral obligations neces- 
sarily involves a belief in God,” only 28 percent of those be- 
leving in some Divine presence replied in the affirmative. 
Seventy-nine percent of the believers felt that ethical opinions 
of atheists and agnostics were quite similar to theirs, and that 
both groups were just as likely to do “the morally right or kind 
things” |italics added]. 


Further, there was no evidence that those who professed a belief in God 
were less willing to wage war or more willing to move to world govern- 
ment to promote peace. Among the religious believers, fewer than 30 
percent believed that correct ethical principles are grounded on religious 
faith. Certainly there is no evidence from this study that religious belief 
is related to moral or social behavior among this select group of students. 

One could assert that the Harvard group is an exception in this regard. 
Goldsen et al. (1960), however, in their study of 11 colleges and universi- 
ties, came to the same general conclusion. This study is comprehensive and 
deserves particular comment. Because of the intricacy of their analysis, 
several conclusions which are related are stated below leading to a more 
general conclusion. 

There does seem to be some evidence in the sample that a strong re- 
ligious faith is negatively associated with feelings of alienation. This is 
weakened by the findings that this is more true for women than for men. 
In fact, the finding nearly “washes out” for men, which suggests that 
there are characteristics in the feminine role in our society which make 
religious faith more central to women’s adjustment. Certainly there is 
clear evidence that religious faith is stronger, more prevalent, and more 
fundamentalistic among women than men. 

There is strong evidence that with regard to drinking, sex, and cutting 
classes there is a high relation between religiousness and “moral” be- 
havior. However, when it comes to cheating, there is no relation to re- 
ligiousness. The Goldsen et al. (1960) study suggests that this may mean 
that when behavior “counts,” that is, has high immediate payoff value 
in a particular setting, religious beliefs have no motivating power. This 
may seem to be a forced conclusion but in light of the remainder of the 
analysis it is tenable. 

The “moral” behavior discussed above is also socially proper behavior. 
This is part of a social role built from the expectations of others. There 
is evidence that religious students “live up to” the expectations of their 
parents to a much higher degree than nonreligious students. There is 
also evidence that religious students meet the academic and social ex- 
pectations of the college environment to a greater degree than nonreligious 
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students. The question to be pursued is whether the religious student’s be- 
havior is a result of his religious beliefs or his role expectations. 

A cardinal belief among all Western religions is the equality and 
brotherhood of man. There are expressed injunctions toward such accept- 
ance of one’s fellows both in the religious and academic communities. Yet 
students identified as religious consistently show less tolerance and ac- 
ceptance than those identified as nonreligious. This finding requires 
some explanation other than religious belief. 

By examining students’ tolerance of deviance in such diverse roles as 
college professor, conscientious objector, and politician, it was clear that 
the greatest deviance could be allowed by the least religious. There was 
also evidence that the religious students would be more likely to constrain 
those who were perceived to deviate from them. 

From the preceding analysis one might expect that religious belief was 
related to a view of human nature that posited that man was basically 
evil and his evil impulses therefore needed to be constrained. Goldsen et 
al. (1960) found the opposite, that is, there was a slight positive relation 
between “faith in human nature” and religious belief. Such a finding 
suggests that there must be some explanatory principle besides the re- 
ligious content to account for the religious student’s tendency to conform 
to social expectations and to constrain those who differ from him. The 
authors say: 


This is the main point, perhaps, of our analysis. In order to 
account for the statistical correlations which so consistently 
turn up even with the rough and crude measures we have used 
of beliefs as complex as “religiousness,” “faith in human na- 
ture,” and “willingness to constrain,’ we have had to resort 
to explanations which show the impact of secular values, 
characteristics, and beliefs rather than religious ones. It would 
be very difficult, indeed, to make a satisfactory case for the 
contention that there is something in the manifest content of 
religious belief, identification, and commitment which would 
lead believers more than skeptics to wish to control con- 
scientious objectors, restrain professors with “unacceptable 
ideas” from expressing an opinion, or to keep “undesirable” 
types of people from seeking election. The religious believers 
who feel this way probably do so not because they are reli- 
gious, but because their assumptions about the nature of man 
are compatible with the idea of controlling others—particu- 
larly deviants. Their religious belief, apparently, does nothing 
to challenge this, but on the contrary seems, if anything, to 
reinforce it. The believers who express a distaste for controls 
probably do so not because they are religious, but because their 
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assumptions about the nature of man are incompatible with 
the idea of controlling others. Their religious beliefs, appar- 
ently, are simply not engaged in these matters. It is this non- 
engagement which can be considered the principal index of 
secularization on the campuses and, for that matter, in Ameri- 
can life [Goldsen et al., 1960, p. 190]. 


Goldsen et al. made one extension of this analysis to include a compari- 
son of these measures with a measure of tolerance of ambiguity. This 
analysis suggests that the underlying dynamic, more than religiousness, 
more than faith in human nature, may be a lack of tolerance for am- 
biguity. Thus students with low tolerance of ambiguity have higher re- 
ligiousness scores and tend to impose more constraints. As the Goldsen 
et al. study points out, these findings are similar to those reported in San- 
ford (1950) and their analysis is similar to his. 

These results are supported by Cline and Richards (1965), who used 
three different instruments (questionnaire, projective test, and interview) 
to identify several factors of religiosity. Relative to the question at hand 
they found low correlations between either church attendance and acts of 
Christian behavior or between professed beliefs and such acts. 

It should be pointed out, however, that Funk (1955) found no relation- 
ship between anxiety and “orthodoxy, religious preference, belief in a 
philosophy of life instead of religion, hostility to religion, or change of 
religious attitudes during college residence” (p. ix). She did find that 
“high anxiety students expressed more religious doubts, more guilt about 
not living up to their religions, and more need for religious consolation 
than do low anxiety students” (p. ix). Brown and Lowe (1951), on the 
other hand, found a substantial relation between religious belief and high 
morale, better family relations, and greater emotional stability. At the 
same time they reported only a low relationship between professed belief 
and religious practice. There is some tangential evidence for this analysis 
in the repeated finding that religious belief, while widespread, was not 
a potent force for students. Griffin (1929) found that by the end of college 
only 2 of her 33 students believed in divine guidance from an outside 
being. Allport et al. (1948) noted that while a majority had a belief in 
some kind of a God, a majority also felt that religion to be effective must 
be divested of any “supernatural notion.” Gilliland (1940) concluded 
that while there was no evidence of widespread atheism (indeed evidence 
quite to the contrary), there was also little evidence that students’ ideas 
of God had great influence on their conduct. Ross (1950) found that 
fewer than half of his YMCA sample attended church because it “brought 
them closer to God” and only one third prayed “because God hears and 
answers prayers.” : 

Eddy’s study (1959) illustrates the point well. He found that only one 
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third of the students reported a belief in the existence of God in which 
they were “absolutely certain.” When they were asked the basis for their 
moral decisions, they most frequently reported that the chief criterion was 
whether they would “get caught.” The key to this seeming conflict be- 
tween a need for religious belief, widespread belief in God, and apparent 
impotency of such beliefs as regards behavior may lie in the students’ in- 
tellectualization of religion. To quote Eddy, “he appeared interested in 
touching fire, but afraid of being burned .. . he held them [ideas] at a 
safe distance” (p. 119). Lehmann and Dressel (1962) found that very 
few students ranked religion as the most important thing in life; ma- 
terialistic things such as job, house, and security were listed more fre- 
quently. 

Hassenger (1967) was unable to find evidence for a high correspondence 
between religiosity and other behavior beyond those behaviors specifically 
proscribed. In his study of Catholic higher education he found that Catho- 
lics were more likely to base their moral behavior on “supernatural values.” 
They adhered more closely to religious prescriptions of sexual and marital 
behavior. However, Catholics reported a higher frequency of cheating on 
exams and expressed less concern with such behavior. With regard to 
the relation of religious belief and social involvement, he concludes: 


despite the greater incidence of religious participation and 
lower frequency of apostasy among Catholic students, there is 
virtually no evidence pointing to a deeper concern with what 
might be called the social apostolate—an involvement with 
social, political, and moral questions in the Secular City | Has- 
senger, 1967, p. 122]. 


It is entirely plausible that the same characteristics which facilitate be- 
liefs of college students order other aspects of their behavior. While these 
may be divine or secular, there is little evidence to cause one to believe 
that religious belief is an important force motivating behavior of college 
students, and there is some evidence to indicate that other personality 
characteristics could account for the behavioral differences between highly 
religious and nonreligious students. [See Walters-Bradley, Ch. 16, on 
religiously motivated behavior. Also see Fairchild, Ch. 5, for additional 
references on studies of students. | 


Conclusion 


The evidence would indicate there is an accelerated rate of change 
during adolescence when intellectual development is reaching a peak. In 
stable environments, religious change is minimal but with the new en- 
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vironment of college, rapid changes occur during the freshman year. By 
the end of college, the rate of change has slowed once again. 

As has been emphasized throughout this chapter, the above formulation 
has been pieced together from research that is largely simplistic in design, 
nonexperimental and cross-sectional. What is needed is imaginative re- 
search that can trace the normal complexity of individual developmental 
patterns and research designs that will allow conclusions regarding the 
specific effects of particular forces on the higher-education community. 
The latter probably cannot be done without experimental designs, which 
few persons are willing to risk with such crucial factors as religious belief. 
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sponded to an Attitude Inventory of Aspects of Religious Belief. The 
students of Harvard College were divided into categories of veterans 
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and nonveterans. The groups were compared with each other to de- 
termine the religious practices and beliefs of postwar youth and the 
effects of war experiences on religious attitudes. 


Brown, D. G., & Lowe, W. L. Religious beliefs and personality character- 
istics of college students. Journal of Social Psychology, 1951, 33, 103- 
129. 


Students enrolled in lower-division liberal arts courses at the University 
of Denver participated in an investigation of the religious beliefs and 
practices of students. Protestant and Catholic groups were compared to 
determine differences in their beliefs. Protestants with “extreme” re- 
ligious beliefs were determined on the basis of scores on an Inventory 
of Religious Belief. Three groups—believers, nonbelievers, and Bible- 
college students—were compared with reference to beliefs, practices, 
and personality patterns. 


Demerath, N., & Lutterman, K. J. The student parishioner: Radical 
rhetoric and traditional reality. Unpublished manuscript, 1967. 


Students from 15 religious groups on the Madison campus of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin responded to a questionnaire and rating scale on 
religious attitudes, beliefs, and practices. The groups were compared 
with each other and with an undergraduates-at-large sample. 


Eddy, E. College influence on student character. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1959. 


A research team visited 20 American colleges and universities, seeking 
to identify and delineate character influences and programs. Chapter 6 
of the study reports the campus influences on religious understanding 
and practice. Student views of religion, the inclination to intellectualize 
about religious belief, the relevancy of religion to the individual stu- 
dents, and the religious climate of the campus are discussed by Eddy. 


Edwards, R. H., Artman, J. M., & Fisher, G. M. Undergraduates. New 
York: Doubleday, 1928. 


This study, to determine campus conditions and influences that affect 
undergraduate students, included 23 colleges and universities. The 
institutions were visited by the researchers during 1924 to obtain in- 
formation regarding the opinions and experiences that exert influence 
on both the formal and informal education processes of undergraduates. 
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Gamelin, F. C., & Strommen, M. P. Goals, beliefs and concerns of college 
freshmen. Unpublished manuscript, Church Youth Research, Min- 
neapolis, 1966. 


The Lutheran Youth Research Inventory was administered to 4,387 stu- 
dents in 12 colleges associated with the Lutheran Church in America. 
Four categories of responses, Life Goals, Beliefs, Concerns, and Help 
Wanted, were obtained and results were reported for different compari- 
son groups. 


Goldsen, R. K., Rosenberg, M., Williams, R. M., Jr., & Suchman, E. A. 
What college students think. Princeton, N.J.: Van Nostrand, 1960. 


Data obtained by a systematic collection of interviews and observations 
of students in 11 colleges were analyzed to determine student attitudes 
regarding educational programs, campus experiences, and future ex- 
pectations. Students, when questioned about religious and ethical be- 
liefs, reported that they were “believers,” although the nature of belief 
varied between and within campuses. There was little consistency be- 
tween belief and behavior. 


Griffin, H. C. Changes in the religious attitudes of college students. Reli- 
gious Education, 1929, 24, 159-164. 


The 1927 senior class of Reed College (33 students) was examined by 
means of an open-ended questionnaire and follow-up interviews to de- 
termine the changes in religious belief and practice that occur during the 
college years. The data are reported according to general types of (a) 
number of students holding specific beliefs at time of entrance to college, 
(6) number acquiring attitude during college experience, and (c) num- 
ber of students who lost the attitude during the college years. Student 
evaluations of changes in attitudes during college are reported in the 
study. 


Jacob, P. E. Changing values in college. New York: Harper, 1957. 


The impact of the college experience on the values held by students was 
examined. The study attempted to delineate what changes do occur in 
value patterns during college, and the extent of change that is directly 
influenced by exposure to various types of curricular instruction. The 
study indicates that the instructional program is of minor importance 
in altering the values of students. 
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Lehmann, I. J., & Dressel, P. L. Critical thinking, attitudes and values in 


higher education. East Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 
1962. 


The study sought to ascertain whether or not changes in attitudes and 
values of students occur as a result of the college experience. Small 
changes on six concepts of Bible, prayer, man, God, sin, and eternity 
were determined to have occurred from the freshman to the sophomore 
year. The differential role of sex and the amount of education were 
also analyzed to determine their effects on change among college stu- 
dents. 


Ross, M. G. Religious beliefs of youths. New York: Association Press, 1950. 


The researcher attempted to ascertain the. beliefs and aspirations of 
YMCA youth between the ages of 18 and 29. Questionnaire and inter- 
view methods were used to gather the data. Comparisons of noncollege 
youth, persons who had attended college but did not graduate, and 
college graduates are reported, as well as comparisons of YMCA mem- 
bers and a youth-at-large population. 


Rossman, P. Religious values at Harvard. Religious Education, 1960, 55, 
2a e4: 


The Harvard Crimson conducted a poll to examine and interpret the 
religious beliefs and practices of the campus population. An element of 
“individualism” or the need of students to develop their own religious 
ideas was noted. Differences between Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
students and the influence of religious beliefs on moral or ethical prac- 
tices are reported. 


Toch, H. H., Anderson, R. T., Clark, J. A., & Mullin, J. J. “Secularization” 
in college: An exploratory study. Religious Education, 1964, 59, 490— 
SOLE. 


A Belief Inventory of 101 items was administered to 412 entering fresh- 
men at Michigan State University. During the spring of the sophomore 
year, the students of the original sample were again contacted and asked 
to respond to the Inventory. The Inventory utilized a four-dimensional 
profile comprising two “liberal” dimensions and two “conservative” 
dimensions, thus resulting in four scores for each respondent. “High 
changers” and “low changers” were identified, and patterns of changes 
could be determined. 
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Trent, J., & Medsker, L. Beyond high school. Berkeley, Calif.: Center for 
Research and Development in Higher Education, 1967. 


The authors followed both college students and nonstudents over a 
period of years. Not only did the college students differ initially from 
the nonstudents on measures of liberal thinking and nonauthoritarian- 
ism, but they also continued to make gains on these measures while 
their employed or housewife counterparts decreased. 


Young, R. K., Dustin, D. S., & Holtzman, W. H. Change in attitude 
toward religion in a Southern university. Psychological Reports, 1966, 
18, 39-46. 


Three surveys, conducted over a period of nine years, measured the 
change in attitude toward organized religion. Undergraduate students 
at the University of Texas responded to a 90-item questionnaire. Vari- 
ables related to attitude toward organized religion included sex, grade- 
point average, major academic field, religious preference, and frequency 
of church attendance. Social and cultural changes were occurring during 
the time period of the surveys, and the data indicated that as students 
became more favorable in their attitudes toward the Negro, they be- 
came less favorable toward organized religion. 


Chapter 20 


RELIGIOUS 
DEVELOPMENT 
IN ADULTHOOD 


Pau B. Maves, Saint Paul School of Theology 


et Pale Leese ELE GLE aLEL GLE 


Inasmuch as the last two chapters of this volume deal with research 
methodology, this presentation by Maves serves as a capstone to the 
preceding reviews of research on religious development. He begins by 
dealing with the problem of organizing the research on adults into a 
developmental framework. More than any other writer, he gives special 
attention to the concept of development per se and its adaptation as a 
theoretical schema to the study of religion. The question which is basic 
to its use still remains to be answered: Is there in fact an identifiable 
religious development? 

It 1s Maves’s impression from a survey of the research that stability 
rather than change is the notable characteristic of the adult age group. Of 
the changes which do occur and are observable, most can be credited to 
environmental pressures. In fact, one may say the greater the social and 
cultural instability, the greater the change. This general rule can be ap- 
plied to religious development because religion 1s integral to the total 
personality. One can reasonably infer that conditions which bring about 
change in adults also effect religious change. 

If one is speaking about children, says Maves, their change rather than 
stability is the more notable characteristic. Their greater plasucity allows 
for marked change and development and these changes are often discernt- 
ble in developmental stages. Hence change needs to be seen as not only 
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continuous but often episodic. Though these episodes relate espectally to 
physiological growth, other factors may be as influenual. 

Here again, generalizations about development are assumed to apply 
also to religious development. And if development ts a directional process, 
then these changes may be away from as well as toward an intrinsic and 
committed faith. 

It is impressive to see what precious little research 1s available for 
describing and analyzing the religious development of adults. Here 1s 
another frontier field. The chapter can do no more than consolidate what 
research findings are available and make inferences and extrapolations 
that are reasonable. Helpful chapters which supplement the material 
found here are those by Moberg (Ch. 15), Walters and Bradley (Ch. 16), 
and Elkind (Ch. 17). 


For further information on the author, see page 871. 


JUL Le EL Le ee Lee ea 


This chapter focuses upon the religious development of adults (ex- 
cepting those in college) during the years from the attainment of maturity 
in the early twenties to the end of life. It deals with changes of a religious 
character which take place in cognition, affect, and behavior. Primarily 
it explores the question of the predictability and orderliness of such 
changes. 

Adults do change in many respects. Even the superficial observer can 
see that. Most obvious are those physiological changes related to aging 
which seem to affect everyone so that within limits it is possible to guess 
a person’s age. Fortuitous changes brought about by accident or disease 
suffered during the course of the years can frequently be noticed. Williams 
(1963) suggests that studies of breakdown in action systems, particularly 
those which study the epidemiology of such breakdowns, to ascertain the 
relation of social factors to decay, erosion, and breakdown, would be 
particularly helpful in understanding change and alleviating disability. 

Less obvious changes take place in the fulfillment of social roles, 
especially those in relation to family and occupation. Biddle and Thomas 
(1966) provide a systematic review of theory and research in relation to 
social roles. Cumming and Henry (1961) report the study of changes in 
number of roles and frequency of enaction. 

Persons change both in terms of role positions occupied and in the way 
they enact particular role relationships. Most people marry, have children, 
see these children grow up and have children in turn. Stages in the 
family life cycle have been noted-and named. Workers generally learn 
occupational skills, find a position, change jobs, develop tenure and 
seniority, receive promotions, and then retire. Career studies attempt to 
chart these changes and the factors related to them (Super, 1957; Tiede- 
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mann, 1966). Persons change social identifications by changing citizenship, 
switching political parties, and turning from affiliation with one religious 
group to another. Technological and social changes often force radical 
readjustments. War and economic setbacks impel migration and cause 
cultural displacements. 

On the other hand, adults remain remarkably stable. In fact, this stability 
is depended upon and provides security in social relationships. In a highly 
dynamic society change may become so valued as an end in itself rather 
than as a means of maintaining equilibrium that the importance of 
stability, especially in character, may be overlooked. Whereas it seems 
highly desirable that children and youth develop on their way to maturity, 
it is not so clear that development in adulthood is either expectable or 
desirable. Arguments persist about conversion, regeneration, and _perfec- 
tion in relation to sanctification and growth in grace. Persons with an 
image of what human life ought to be remain dissatisfied with what 
most persons are. To some the achievement of the ideal goes against the 
grain of human nature. Questions about the nature and end of man 
plague theologians, philosophers, and behavioral scientists. 

Questions about religious development in adulthood are manifold. Are 
observable changes systematically correlated with aging in such a way 
that they are general and predictable? Even if changes in organic struc- 
ture with implications for functioning are developmental in character, 
does it follow that changes in the religious aspects of life are develop- 
mental also? How are changes in the religious life related to these other 
changes? What relationship exists between changes in religious institu- 
tions and changes in religious behavior? What has research disclosed 
about changes of religion in adults? What kind of empirical research is 
most likely to yield answers to these questions? What are some of the 
major research problems in this area? 

This chapter begins with the establishment of the definitions of the key 
terms, the setting of some delimitations, and the sketching of the con- 
ceptual frame of reference, including some hypotheses about adult de- 
velopment. Then it takes up the problems involved in studying the 
religious development of adults. Next it turns to those studies which 
purport to deal with changes in the religious dimension of the adult 
experience. Finally it suggests some promising approaches to research. 


Some Definitions and Delimitations 


All research in religion has to come to terms with the problem of 
defining the word religion. This is an illustration of the problem en- 
countered in all social science research of marking out and naming a 
regularity in human behavior which can be observed by all who occupy the 
same point of reference. 
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Dittes (Ch. 3) systematically addresses the problem of variables in 
religion as they are found in research. He concludes that religion is a 
multidimensional area of human behavior while admitting that there is 
a common factor which may be construed simply as religion or religiosity 
based primarily upon affiliation with an institution whose norms are 
generally understood within a particular culture. Philosophers of religion, 
philosophical theologians, and students of comparative religion (Otto, 
1950; Smith, 1968; Tillich, 1959; Wach, 1944, 1951) who consider mainly 
the official or standard writings and institutional manifestations have 
sought to pin down the common essence of the religious dimension of 
human experience. 

It can be noted in passing that religion can be approached from several 
vantage points and that the variations in definition reflect in part the 
different perspectives from which its study is approached. Religion can 
be viewed subjectively as a dimension of the experiencing of an individual 
and studied phenomenologically in terms of how it looks and what it 
means to particular subjects. It can be viewed objectively in terms of the 
behavior that can be identified or named as religious behavior or as the 
expression of the way persons play the religious role in particular 
societies and cultures. It can be looked at from the perspective of the 
institutions which have arisen as the culturally patterned and officially 
sanctioned expression of religion in terms of creed, cultus, moral codes, 
and aesthetic styles. The relation between behavior and meaning can be 
studied, as well as the relation between officially or institutionally sanc- 
tioned norms and idiosyncratic variations from the norm. 

Other chapters in this volume deal with the definition of religion. 
Therefore in this chapter the question of definition is begged. Those 
studies which purport to deal with religious development will be ex- 
amined upon the researcher’s own terms. 

Another key term in this chapter is development. This word is a bio- 
logical metaphor which implies unfolding and expanding in an orderly, 
predictable, and normative pattern. It is related to and often used 
synonymously with growth and maturation. It was first applied to 
children and youth. Until recently developmental psychologies ended 
with the reaching of physiological maturity in the early twenties. 

The application of this term to the changes which take place in adult- 
hood is surrounded by disagreement among students of behavior. There 
are those who would restrict the term development to processes of growth 
and increment, who see it come to a zenith at physical maturity, and 
who note that aging and decrement in functional capacities become 
dominant processes following that (Anderson, 1964). Others accept the 
fact of physiological decrement after maturity but see increment in terms 
of personality development (Peck, 1956). 

Bortner (1967), surveying developmental theories, found students of 
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adult behavior who took the idiosyncratic view (Anderson, 1964), 
those who defined development as a directional process (Maslow, 1954; 
Rogers, 1961), and those who saw it in terms of sequential stages (Buhler, 
1962; Erikson, 1950, 1959; Havighurst, 1953; Jung, 1933; Peck, 1956). 
Bortner (1967) found discontinuities accounted for by treating biological 
factors as but one set of variables involved in the process of development, 
by regarding development as an interactional process between the indi- 
vidual and his environment, by seeing that it is shaped by culture in 
particular directions, and by seeing the self-concept behavior as only 
partially determined by a person’s history, with disruption of habitual 
modes taking place in a cultural context. He argues for the developmental 
approach because of its heuristic value in ordering the data of adult life 
in usable form. 

In line with the studies of aging by Bromley (1966) and Birren (1959, 
1964a, 1964b), the present writer holds that the development of structural 
capacities comes to a zenith in early adulthood, and from that time on 
some decrement is inevitable, even if extremely slight, until the later 
years, so that what is functionally possible is limited progressively with 
this decrement. Whatever increment takes place has to occur in terms 
of learning and the establishment of relationships and in terms of the 
power which is obtained through such learning and relationships. When 
this is said, one must keep in mind the processes of forgetting, the learn- 
ing of perceptual and conceptual structures which are either not true or 
dysfunctional, and the changes which render once-learned skills obsolete. 
So the term development can be applied to psychosocial changes in 
adulthood only to the extent that these are structured by culture in 
relation to social roles. 

While under optimal conditions the possibility of increment in this 
realm remains, it is by no means inevitable and in every case involves a 
value judgment. 

Recognizing that we are only on the threshold of constructing a psy- 
chology of adulthood (Neugarten, 1966), and in light of what we have 
learned from developmental studies (Bloom, 1964a, 1964b; Pressey & 
Kuhlen, 1957), it is possible to venture some hypotheses which are 
subject to further testing. 


Some Summary Hypotheses 


1. There is a consistent and regular pattern of constant physiological 
organismic change laid down in the molecular structure of the human 
organism, which in an optimum environment would run a predictable, 
similar course for all human beings throughout the entire life span. This 
organismic development determines the human capacity for functioning. 

2. This expectable pattern of organic change under optimum conditions 
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is greatly affected by environmental conditions which vary from the 
optimum or even from a general standard environment. Much variation 
from the optimum subjects the individual to varying degrees of stress, 
strain, insult, and trauma which may radically reduce the capacity to func- 
tion, frequently shortens the life span, and requires the expenditure of 
energy in defense and adjustment. The extent to which individual 
differences are inherent in genetic constitution or are engendered by 
environmental variations from the optimum is not yet determined. 

3. The early years of life are the period of greatest plasticity in terms 
of structural change and functional differentiation in response to the 
environment. In some ways this makes the young more vulnerable; in 
other ways it makes them better able to survive. Plasticity tends to de- 
crease in the later years along with energy available to cope with change. 

4. Many changes undergone during the years tend to become irre- 
versible and cumulative. Such changes are reflected in the different life 
styles and personality characteristics which exhibit a high degree of con- 
sistency over the years, with greater differentiation and greater consistency 
in the later years. Commitments to family, nation, occupation, and reli- 
gion tend to stabilize character structure and restrict the available alterna- 
tives for behavior. 

5. While some change is continuous, most change in adulthood is 
episodic, and the major changes occur during the periods of greatest 
individual instability and/or under the conditions of greatest instability 
in the environment. The drive to mastery and self-actualization is opera- 
tive in such change, although such drives may be suppressed by negative 
experience, contrasting cultural values, and the need to use energy for 
survival. The greatest amount of change will come during the period 
nearest the entry into a changed environment. While for the young the 
episodes are more frequently related to physiological growth, for the 
adult the episodes are more likely to be generated by environmental 
changes. The major dimension of the environment of the human indi- 
vidual is the cultural and social forces exerted upon him. The reference 
group is the major factor in the human environment. Change in adult- 
hood, therefore, will be motivated mainly by disequilibrium which in 
some cases will be engendered by new opportunities and release from 
restriction. 

6. The amount of change is dependent upon the power of the en- 
vironment. The power of the environment is a function of its ability to 
offer an abundance of resources or to withhold them, to deprive, provide, 
or inundate. 

7. There is a point at which changes in the environment will become 
overwhelming and precipitate breakdown rather than adjustment. Some 
persons will haye acquired greater ability than others to tolerate change 
and to cope with it, so that the point of the breakdown will vary. Strain 
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may trigger defensive reactions rather than coping responses, and so 
enhance rigidity rather than bring about change. 

8. Most change will occur in adults who live during times of social and 
cultural instability or rapid technological and social change. When the 
social and cultural environment is relatively stable there will be little 
change and little impetus to change, especially in the later years, inasmuch 
as persons will have worked out a fairly satisfying mode of existence. 

9. In the later years of life the area subject to greatest change is likely 
to be in the intrapsychic realm of the self and the ego. This change will 
be subtle, mainly unconscious, and not readily obvious or expressed in 
patterns of behavior. The increments possible to older adults will be 
those often referred to as being in the realm of the spiritual. 

10. In the main, changes occurring during adulthood (possibly ex- 
cepting the intrapsychic) will be fortuitous, idiosyncratic, and unpre- 
dictable, except for the extent to which the social system structures the 
environmental demands upon adults in accordance with the individual’s 
age. To put it another way, the person will change predictably to the 
extent that normally expectable physiological changes in a fairly optimal 
environment change his capacity to function and to the extent that the 
social system has established differential norms and roles for persons at 
various age levels. 

Since we are now living through a period of rapid technological and 
social change, many persons and groups of persons are undergoing con- 
siderable strain. There will be many failures in coping and many break- 
downs in ability to function. Also there will be many changes in behavior 
and functioning. In such periods norms and role expectations tend to 
become blurred. Change will be less related to age level than to other 
factors, such as amount of challenge and different capacity to cope. There 
will be more changing in young adults than in older adults. In thinking 
about adult behavior, therefore, the concept of development must be held 
rather loosely and heuristically. Concepts of maturity, successful aging, 
mental health, self-actualization, and fulfillment entail value judgments 
and teleological visions. 

11. Religion as a dimension of experience or behavior reponse is 
integrally related to the total structure of the personality, so that changes 
in religious belief, attitudes, or behavior are subject to the conditions 
which determine changes in any other area of life. 


Problems in the Study of Adult Development 


The testing of hypotheses such as these about adult changes involves 
the facing of certain problems peculiar to social science research with 
adults. Some adults are unavailable for response. Some refuse to respond. 
In longitudinal studies dropout rates are high. Riegel, Riegel, and Meyer 
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(1967), in “A Study of the Dropout Rates in Longitudinal Research on 
Aging and the Prediction of Death,” concluded that developmental trends 
are based upon increasingly biased samples, that previous studies had 
underestimated the amount of attrition, and that nonsurvivors under 65 
form a sociophysical subgroup with characteristics different from sur- 
vivors. 

Williams and Wirths (1965, p. 221) provide a table of the characteristics 
of attrition in their study, showing that 63 percent of those interviewed 
in round one completed round seven. They do not know how this affected 
their study, but doubt if the effect was great. 

Neugarten, Berkowitz, Crotty, Guren, Gutman, Lubin, Miller, Deck, 
Rosen, Shukin, Tobin, and Falk (1964) reported that in Sample I of the 
Kansas City Study of Adult Life, of 1,300 names assigned to interviewers, 
6 percent had moved and could not be found, 7 percent could not be 
reached for other reasons, 1 percent had died in the intervening year, 22 
percent refused to be interviewed, and 4 percent began but did not 
complete the initial interview. Of the total assignment, 58 percent com- 
pletions were obtained. Higher-status persons refused more often than 
others, and women refused more often than men. Younger persons re- 
fused more often than older. In Sample III in a panel of 216 the refusal 
rate was 17 percent. At the end of the seventh round of interviewing 62 
percent remained (Neugarten et al., 1964, Appendix A, pp. 201 ff.). 

Streib (1963) points out that the longitudinal study faces the problem 
of including enough significant subgroups and of having large enough 
beginning samples to have an adequate number of cases at the end. He 
cites Campbell and Katona (Festinger & Katz, 1953), who state the ex- 
pectation of a 25 percent dropout after one year. He indicates that the 
number of contacts to be made are problematical, as is maintaining par- 
ticipation. The use of control groups, which provide control for bias 
introduced by reinterviewing, is needed. 

The study of development in adulthood is difficult also because it is 
hard to sustain continuity of observation or of sponsorship of research 
over the many years involved. While a 15-year period may be sufficient to 
chart most of the growth of a child to maturity, this is less than one fourth 
of the span of adult years. Dramatic and significant change may take 
place in the life of a child or youth within a 3- or 5-year period, but this 
is less likely in the life of an adult. 

As far as instruments are concerned, these are being refined constantly, 
particularly in the area of attitude studies and projective-type techniques. 
Most significant of all, computer technology now makes it possible to run 
extremely complex computations of large masses of data and to do it 
quickly, making multivariate studies and even multimatrix correlations 
feasible. 
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Fascination with computer technology, on the other hand, may be 
dysfunctional if it leads the student to focus upon trivia and blinds him to 
insights gained through intuitive and artistic grasps of the totality of 
patterns. The ease of developing a population profile may divert students 
from gaining intimate knowledge of the meaning of religion to indi- 
viduals. Concern with measuring hoped-for objectives may cause the 
researcher to overlook the unexpected, serendipitous outcomes which 
may occur in the course of relationships. Finally, it must always be kept 
in mind that research in social relations and human behavior in itself 
may be the cause of change. 


Research on Religious Development 


Pressey and Kuhlen (1957) surveyed moral, sociopolitical, and religious 
values and behavior. They found older adults to be more conservative and 
more moralistic than younger adults, to be less tolerant and to make abso- 
lute moral judgments in responding to opinion polls, with a greater per- 
ceived discrepancy between personal views and the views of society. 
Further, although older people do view themselves as more liberal than 
when in their college years, they tend to classify themselves as more con- 
servative than do younger persons. Participation in civic and political 
affairs tends to increase up through the middle years and then to decline. 
Religious practices are at a low ebb in early adult years, with an increase in 
the later years of interest in sedentary-type religious practices. Older adults 
tend to show an increasingly favorable attitude toward religion. The 
writers note differences among various religious groups and between 
sexes as well as personality types. They also point to the fact that age 
differences are not so great as popular opinion supposes. They hypothesize 
that the greater conservatism of adults may be accounted for by the fact 
that they are carrying the values of an earlier, more conservative period, 
that they might have increased difficulty of learning, whether due to 
decreased neural plasticity or to the conflict of new learning with estab- 
lished habits, that they tend to become isolated from social changes, 
that they may be cast into the social role of conservators of social pat- 
terns, and that they might have less energy. 

One review summarized research on religion, the church, and aging, 
reporting various research studies and making suggestions for research 
(Maves, 1960). The studies reviewed tended to focus upon religion among 
older people as a group rather than upon comparative studies. However, 
some of them did secure reports upon changes in religious participation 
and attitude. Marked drop in attendance at church was found in those 
over 65 by Morgan (1937), Anonymous (reported in Catholic Digest, 
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1952), Barron (1958), Fichter (1954), Catholic Charities of St. Louis 
(1955), Bower (1957), McCann (1955), Hunter and Maurice (1953), Hoyt 
(1954), and Havighurst and Albrecht (1953). Increasing church attend- 
ance with old age was found by O'Reilly and Pembroke (1957). Fichter 
(1954) found among Catholic parishioners that receiving monthly Com- 
munion dropped in the 30-39 age group, rose in the 40-49 group, and 
then dropped off; weekly Communion dropped radically in the 20-29 
group, then rose steadily in the 50-59 group, after which it dropped again. 
In the 1952 Catholic Digest survey the weekly attendance fell to a low in 
the 35-44 age group, then rose in the 40-49 group, falling slightly there- 
after. Albrecht (1958), Barron (1958), and Orbach (1958) found no sup- 
port for the notion that religiosity increased with age. 

Attendance patterns varied between Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
(Anonymous, 1952) and between persons of varying educational levels 
(Fichter, 1954; Mary Therese, 1954). Differences in marital status as well 
as sex also seemed to affect attendance (Fichter, 1954; McCann, 1955). 
McCann discovered differences in attendance according to financial con- 
dition among the aged. Webber (1954) and Hoyt (1954) found that 
change of residence was accompanied by a drop in attendance. Pressey 
and Simcoe (1950) found the successful attended more often than problem 
persons. 

Maves (1960) reported further that more favorable attitudes toward 
religion among older people were discovered by Tucker (1940) and Hall 
and Robertson (1942). However, more older persons reported no religion 
in the 1958 census than other groups, and other studies note that religion 
does not figure largely in the lives of older persons (Granick, 1952; Vidich 
& Bensman, 1958). Role performance as a church member was not related 
systematically to social class, family-centeredness, personal adjustment, 
and complexity of life (Havighurst, 1957). Apparently wide variations in 
church activity were compatible with several general types of social-role 
patterns. 

It is unwise to generalize too widely from these studies because in most 
cases the populations sampled were constricted and statistical procedures 
to test differences for significance were not applied. 

Studies dealing with age trends in religiously motivated behavior are 
cited in this volume by Walters and Bradley (Ch. 16). 

Barron (1961) summarized research on religion and adjustment to 
aging, noting that the data on the relation of religion to adjustment are 
inconclusive. 

Moberg and Taves (1961), in interviews with 5,000 persons aged 60 and 
over during 1959-1960 in four Midwestern states, found that adjustment 
correlates more highly with religion than with social activity, although 
there is a decline in adjustment scores with age. They reported lay 
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leaders in the church as having the highest adjustment scores, members 
next, and nonmembers last, in terms of adjustment. The haunting ques- 
tion remains, however, as to whether the adjustment is the result or the 
cause. 

Kuhlen (1962) summarized trends in religious behavior during the 
adult years, finding that in all the studies examined, with the exception 
of those relating to church attendance, there is greater interest in and con- 
cern for religion with increasing age. He was struck by the need to 
define religion more clearly, by the possibility of using factor analysis to 
get at the dimensions of religion, by the relation of religious attitudes, 
beliefs, and values to the total motivational system, and by the need for 
much more descriptive data before we can identify with specificity the 
nature of religious development during adulthood. He put forward the 
suggestion that the church provides an environment, that persons seek 
out environments which enable them to find satisfaction, and that we 
need to know more about the way persons perceive the church and 
church programs, to discover why they enter that environment. 

Miller (1962) surveyed the literature on middle maturity with reference 
to the psychology of religion and came up with seven hypotheses to be 
tested. (a) The ability to state one’s religious beliefs in middle maturity 
will correlate positively with vocational achievement and satisfaction. (0) 
The lower the intergenerational family continuity for postparental couples, 
the higher the religious participation. (c) Middle-aged persons with a 
healthy religious self-image will look forward to retirement with less 
apprehension than nonreligious middle-aged persons. (d) There is a re- 
lationship between a male’s struggles with passivity and his neglect or 
irregularity of religious observance in mid-maturity. (e) Persons attaining 
high scores on the Hypochondriac Scale will manifest an arrested religious 
life and will tend to measure time in terms of past achievements. (f) 
Increasing conservatism in religious beliefs during middle maturity is a 
function of the person’s striving for self-consistency. (g) Middle-aged 
persons reporting grief and life-enhancing mystical experiences will mani- 
fest a higher degree of self-insight than those for whom religion is a 
routine affair. 

Moberg (1965) summarized the research on religiosity in old age ac- 
cording to categories developed by Glock (1962). Although the evidence 
is not decisive, he concludes that it indicates religious feelings increase 
more than they decrease and that older people tend to be more conserva- 
tive in belief, but that it is not clear whether this is due to divergent ex- 
periences from those of the younger or to aging. Church attendance 
remains fairly constant, then tends to decline in later years. However, older 
people remain active in church longer than in other social organizations. 
He found little research on religious knowledge. 
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Some Particular Cross-Sectional Studies 


Starbuck (1899), on the basis of data drawn from 237 replies to ques- 
tionnaires, including 142 females and 95 males, with 24 women and 22 
men over 40, was convinced that religion grows in importance with the 
years and that feelings of dependence, reverence, oneness with God, and 
faith increase with age. The nature and the size of his sampling do not 
permit much reliance upon his findings, although his position has become 
a part of the folklore of the psychology of religion. 

Kildahl (1957) contrasted sudden converts among Lutheran seminary 
students with those who had had a gradual religious development, finding 
that the sudden converts are somewhat less intelligent and slightly higher 
on the hysteria scale. The small sample of 20 students in each group raises 
questions about generalizations from this study. 

Kogan and Wallach (1961) compared a sample of young adults (71 
women, 66 men) drawn from Boston colleges with a sample of older 
adults (76 women, 55 men) drawn from the Age Center of New England, 
on 28 concepts related to work and leisure, majority and minority groups, 
family and interpersonal relationships, developmental stages of life, 
psychological versus physical attributes, self-concept, Weltanschauung. 
The responses were factor analyzed across concepts and for each of the 
four age and sex samples. Nine concepts yielded age differences, with re- 
tirement, Negroes, and old age receiving more favorable rating by the 
older subjects, and mother, ideal person, future, and life receiving less 
favorable rating. 

Orbach (1960) reported that a cross-section study of 6,911 adults, 21 
and over, in the Detroit metropolitan area, representing a three-stage area- 
probability sample, failed to show any general trend or indication of an 
increase in religiosity with age, but rather a consistent plateau through the 
adult years. He cited Welford as supporting the importance of attendance 
as the key to religiosity which is most highly correlated with other indices 
of religiosity. 

Hadden (1967) surveyed a probability sample of 10,000 parish and 
campus clergy from six denominations (Methodist, Episcopalian, Pres- 
byterian, American Baptist, American Lutheran, and Missouri Synod 
Lutheran) using the Glock and Stark questionnaire to compare with the 
latters’ lay sample. One of the findings is that younger ministers of all 
of the denominations are more liberal in the interpretation of Scripture, 
but not necessarily in terms of doctrine. It appears that denominational 
afhliation and the period when the clergyman attended seminary deter- 
mine his belief about traditional theology. 

Among related studies Jones (1954) compared responses of miscel- 
laneous and unmatched groups to the Pressey X-O test on wrongs, 
worries, and likes over four decades—1923, 1933, 1943, and 1953. He found 
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the past 30 years a period of cultural and attitudinal changes especially 
in relations between the sexes, the liberalization of values, and broadening 
of interest. He noted that adults have seemed immune to these changes. 
This study points to changes between generations rather than within 
members of any one generation. 

K. L. Bloom (1960) administered an adjective checklist (ACL) to a 
sample of 83 white male VA surgical patients aged 29-69 years, asking 
them to indicate their ideal-self, present-self, past-self, and future-self 
perceptions. The resulting negative and positive scores were correlated 
with their chronological age and their rating of themselves as young, 
middle-aged, or old. The responses were analyzed to see which adjectives 
would differentiate on the basis of age. Bloom found no relationship 
between chronological age and the subject’s ideal-self perceptions, from 
which he inferred that a culture-ideal of self was operative. He did find 
that as individuals age, their past-self perceptions become more distorted 
in the direction of idealization. Self-acceptance increased from the decade 
of the twenties to that of the forties, after which it tended to decrease. 
Perceived age had little relation to self-perception. It was suggested but 
not established that an individual’s interpretation of the future is a func- 
tion of how old he is. 

Hinshaw (1944), analyzing data obtained from national opinion polls 
on 100 questions, found that conservatism varies directly with increasing 
age and that the greatest age differences are found in the realm of morals 
and in certain miscellaneous values such as swing music. Significant 
differences are found also in regard to certain types of religious behavior. 
The upper economic group is more conservative than the lower half, 
with some exceptions in morals. Women are more conservative than men. 
Most old people classify themselves as conservatives. 

Closely related to the finding of conservatism among the older is the 
finding by Fukuyama (1966) that age is positively correlated with preju- 
dice, as is traditional belief and length of church membership among 
United Church of Christ parishioners, although devotionalism is nega- 
tively correlated with prejudice. 


Some Particular Longitudinal Studies 


Nelson (1956) followed up a study of an original group of 3,749 college 
students made in 1936 with another in 1950, testing 893 of the original 
sample on attitudes toward church, Sunday observance, God-reality, and 
God-conduct. He found that religious attitudes held in college tend to 
persist at least for 14 years. 

Bender (1958) in 1955-1956, retested 84 Dartmouth College men who 
had been given the Allport-Vernon Study of Values instrument in 1939- 
1940. He reported a significant increase in religious-value scores and an 
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item analysis showing that the theological scores increased more than the 
philosophical ones. 

Ludwig (1965) studied the process of disillusionment or the effects of 
age upon a panel of 369 Indiana farmers over a period of time, finding 
that adult aging is accompanied by a series of crises which contradict the 
meanings and values learned early, resulting in disillusionment, rejection 
of the youth-oriented dominant value of Science-Technology and Opti- 
mism, and a more strict adherence to the Work-Activity value configura- 
tion. Faith in the future, belief in mastery over external events, and faith 
in a benevolent God were negatively related to aging in this study. 

Walters and Bradley, in Chapter 16, summarize two additional longi- 
tudinal studies on aging. 


Summary Observations on Studies in Religious Development 


Nothing in these studies appears to contradict either B. S. Bloom’s 
(1964a) hypotheses about stability and change or those advanced in this 
chapter about changes in adulthood. 

Developmental studies of adults are at an early stage of interest. Many 
are not comparable. Because of their pilot nature they are frequently 
plagued by smallness of scale, inadequacy of sampling, or restriction of 
the universe of study. The findings at this stage are often apparently 
inconsistent and inconclusive. Most studies of religious behavior tend to 
focus on such variables as sex, class, categories of members, and geo- 
graphical area rather than on age. 

In these studies religion seems correlated with other dimensions of 
personality as an integral part of the total constellation of responses. The 
dominant impression is that of stability rather than change, except for 
that change in old age associated with physical disability. The common- 
sense observation of constriction of experience, conservatism, and caution 
in later years seems supported by the evidence we have. 

If the major developmental changes to be studied are in the realm 
of the intrapsychic rather than in the socioadaptive as Neugarten (1966) 
suggests, we are lacking in studies using projective and psychoanalytic 
techniques designed to cast light upon the unconscious ego processes. 

We are lacking also in longitudinal studies of religion. 


Some Promising Methods 


In light of this review of some of the findings of empirical research 
we come to a discussion of some of the methods of research which com- 
mend themselves for use in the study of religious development in adult- 


hood. 
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The Kansas City Study of Adult Life, a collaborative venture on the 
part of the National Institute of Mental Health and the Committee on 
Human Development of the University of Chicago, offers itself as a 
model for a combination of sampling of an entire community, interview- 
ing, psychological testing, and the development of case studies in con- 
nection with a longitudinal study. 

The data gathered by studies such as these might be worked over with 
a view to extracting from them generalizations about the role of religion 
in these lives. Religious researchers might find ways to collaborate with 
similar studies as they are under way to ensure that data necessary for 
their purposes are gathered. A research agency in a university or a council 
of churches might select a community such as this and cooperatively build 
a series of case studies, sampling for a panel to assure a representation of 
the religious groups in the community. 

The United Presbyterian National Educational Survey (Whitman, 
Keating, & Matthews, 1966), described in detail in Chapter 21, is to be 
commended for its sampling procedure, its motivation of response, and 
an imaginatively designed questionnaire which presented the subject with 
passages of Scripture and then elicited responses of specific kinds. 

Fichter’s (1954) study is a classic model of research in sociology of 
religion. His chapter on the religious life profile points to ways of studying 
how persons play the religious role within a particular communion. 

Schroeder and Obenhaus (1964) completed a descriptive and topologi- 
cal study of religion in a cultural-economic complex (the 469 counties 
comprising the corn belt) by intensive scrutiny of four areas within one 
county through interviewing a sample seeking to “illuminate feeling 
tones and to discern cognitive structures and the matrix of interpersonal 
relations” (p. 20). They express skepticism about developing models with 
high predictive value. They do not report data by age categories, although 
persons were asked to report attendance at church and Sunday school 
during various periods of their lives. The paradigm provided by this 
study easily could be extended to throw light upon development. 

A study of United Church of Christ parishioners reported by Fukuyama 
(1966) is another example of a carefully drawn sample and the use of a 
mailed survey questionnaire which reached 8,854 members and non- 
member participants of 151 congregations. Of the congregations, 75 
were town and country churches of the Great Plains region, 68 were 
located in seven metropolitan centers, 7 were predominantly Negro, and 
one was a large university church. This study yielded a useful profile of 
the membership and constituency of this group. 

It would be commendable if the various denominational research 
bureaus could draw comparative national samples and collaborate upon 
the collection of data which would yield a national profile or state of the 
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church periodically as the various polling agencies have done. This in 
turn would have to be assisted by some kind of central data storage bank 
and retrieval system to make the comparisons feasible and more efficient. 
[See Barton, Ch. 22.] 

However, useful as these surveys can be, they cannot provide all the 
data we need. Psychological data gained through intensive studies are 
needed also. Here again, the hit-or-miss idiosyncratic type of study done 
by isolated graduate students cannot amass the data needed to further our 
knowledge significantly over a period of time. A hoped-for goal would be 
better coordination of research efforts such as would result from overall 
group planning that involves denominational and interdenominational re- 
search bureaus. 

Reichard, Livson, and Peterson (1962) provide a good example of what 
can be done with a case-history approach, studying relatively few persons. 

The use of projective techniques such as Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT) responses reported by Neugarten et al. (1964) points to a useful 
way of getting at the deeper aspects of personality. 

The volume of essays in honor of Henry A. Murray, The Study of 
Lives, edited by White (1963), demonstrates a number of approaches to 
the study of personality which have promise of usefulness for illuminating 
the religious dimension of life, if they were to be applied to such pursuits. 
In this volume Nielson reports on self-confrontation brought off by taking 
sound motion pictures of 32 persons engaged in dyadic interactions pur- 
posely made intense, and then showing them the playback of the movie 
and inviting them to comment on and interpret their behavior. Such 
techniques might be used in longitudinal studies to stimulate reflection 
on how persons have changed. Stein reports on explorations in typology 
in which data were gathered from 116 Ph.D. chemists and 80 Peace Corps 
volunteers who were asked to fill out a self-description questionnaire 
based upon the list of needs posited by Murray. Statistical manipulations 
involving the intercorrelations of all individual rankings and Q analyses 
were made; then the principal components of each of the intercorrelation 
matrices were extracted and rotated through the Varimax method to find 
structures. In fact, the entire volume merits reading by the researcher who 
is looking for imaginative ways to secure data on the inner life. 

To summarize this section: National surveys, using methods of inter- 
viewing which collect and tabulate data by age categories in correlation 
with a number of variables, are useful and needed. Their value would be 
increased by the use of projective-type techniques on manageable sub- 
samples. Such surveys can delineate dimensions of a problem. According 
to Shanas (1963) they give no information about social processes. Further- 
more, they are related to ‘a point in time and become quickly out of date. 
In addition, cross-sectional studies of a population, even while showing 
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progressive differences between age groups and when controlled for class, 
education, and economic status, cannot be taken naively as indicative that 
age is the causative factor in the difference. Social and cultural differences 
at the time of socialization cannot be ruled out as determinative. 
Longitudinal studies are needed to illuminate the processes of change. 
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This chapter introduces the reader to research that is seldom reported 
in educational and scientific circles; it 1s research sponsored by religious 
groups. Because much of it 1s not published, an estimate of its extent, 
quality, and importance 1s difficult to make. In general it can be said that 
millions of dollars have been spent by the research departments of the 
several large denominations (e.g., Sunday School Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, Research Department of the United Presbyterian 
Church, Parish Education Department of the Lutheran Church in 
America). Most of the studies they have sponsored follow a management 
rather than an educational model. They classify best as marketing research 
because their objective 1s very specific and quite limited. Usually it 1s 
related to marketing religious materials. 

Prior to the 1960’s these studies were considered private or in-house 
information and hence were seen only by the few most concerned. These 
usually included curriculum developers, program planners, and publishers 
of books and magazines in the field of religious education. Most leaders 
were hesitant to share publicly any data on their church that might “give 
them a black eye.” 
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Since 1960, however, several major studies have been opened to public 
scrutiny; these Sibley has singled out as examples of what research can be 
in the field of religious education. Six of these, three descriptive and three 
evaluative studies, are presented as possible models for future research. The 
discussion and critique of these studies relates especially to their method- 
ology, their relevance to program planning, and the way in which the 
information 1s shared. 

In his first section Sibley holds the door open for a candid view of 
problems that were faced in a major denominational study. The resultung 
critique is most helpful. In his last section he presents a list of guidelines 
that a denominational researcher will find useful. These, added to the 
suggestions of Chapters 3,7, 10, 11, 13, and those of Barton’s concluding 
Chapter 22, provide an excellent orientation to new research. 

For further information on the author, see page 873. 
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The basic principle for research in religious-education program develop- 
ment is that the research must be integral to the development of the pro- 
gram. It cannot be conducted in some kind of ivory-tower isolation, far 
removed from the activities of those who are actually involved in develop- 
ing the program itself. The research must grow up along with the pro- 
gram; it must be related to the efforts that are being made to answer the 
following questions: 

1. What should a program of religious education seek to accomplish? 

2. What kind of a program of religious education is needed in order 

to work toward the desired objectives? 

3. What materials and services are needed to implement the program? 

4. To what degree are the objectives being realized? 

Such integration of research with program development helps to answer 
the question of the extensiveness or sophistication of the study to be 
designed. Those who are relatively inexperienced in research tend to feel 
that “whatever is worth doing is worth doing well.” This is not necessarily 
true in program research. The statement might be rephrased more accu- 
rately as follows: “Whatever is worth doing is worth doing as well as it 
is worth doing.” The decision about the complexity of a study needs to 
be based at least in part on the use to which the findings will be put. Some 
studies will have only immediate use and will be related to subjects on 
which staff members have some experience of their, own against which 
they can check the results of the research. Such studies can be done in a 
relatively unsophisticated and uncomplicated way. 

On the other hand, some studies will have a far-reaching and long- 
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term effect upon program development. These need to be very carefully 
designed and controlled so that the findings provide a solid foundation 
for major program decisions. 

In preparing this chapter, the writer collected more than 400 reports, 
abstracts, and summaries of research which appeared to be related in one 
way or another to the development of religious-education programs. 
Review of these materials leads to the conclusion that in the religious- 
education field there is not, at present, a body of research data which can 
be used to provide a dependable general foundation for developing edu- 
cation programs. 

The research that has been done in religious-education programs, for the 
most part, has not been sophisticated, nor in most cases has it even been 
well designed. This is not to say that it has not served a useful purpose 
for the development of the particular program to which it was related. 
However, the research has not included the kinds of controls which would 
lead to findings that can be confidently generalized to all program de- 
velopment in religious education. 

Some dependable data are available in the secular field. However, the 
settings in which these data were collected, the objectives of the programs 
studied, and the populations involved are usually so different from those 
of religious-education programs that generalizations resulting from such 
research cannot do more than provide fruitful starting points for devel- 
oping religious-education programs. 

Though past performance in the field is not encouraging, the present 
interest in research in religious-education program development provides 
hope for the future. In addition, there are a number of bright spots— 
research which has been well done and has made a significant contribu- 
tion to program development. Because a future orientation seems to be 
required, this chapter gives major attention to a few studies which can 
serve as useful models for those either planning or arranging for future 
research. The major studies to be described have been selected on the 
basis of their competent research methodology, their relation to program 
development, and the availability of published research reports. These 
studies will serve to illustrate the possibilities and problems of research 
in program development. 


Problems in Program-Development Research 


The family-education research program of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. serves as a useful paradigm of program-development research 
in religious education. This was a 3-year study directed by J. C. Wynn and 
Roy W. Fairchild. The findings of the study and its procedures and 
history have been thoroughly described and critically evaluated (Fair- 
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child & Wynn, 1961; Wynn, 1964). These two descriptions together make 
readily available a unique record of the development and results of a 
research project designed to provide guidance for the development of a 
program in religious education. 


Defining Objectives 


As is the case in many research projects related to program design, the 
specific objectives of this study in family education were never clearly 
defined. They were variously described by the preliminary planning 
committee as “to ascertain what is actually being accomplished in 
Christian training in the homes of the denomination,” “to learn what 
characterizes the frequently labeled Christian home,” “to discover per- 
tinent data that would be useful in the inauguration of new programs in 
Christian education,” “to represent the available data on the characteristics 
of American society that influence the home and sometimes obstruct 
Christian influence upon family living.” Wynn’s report (1964) describes 
how quickly staff discussion of the project moved away from the identifi- 
cation of clear-cut purposes to a discussion of possible research methods, 
cost, and specific questions which could be asked. 

Although the researchers defined goals more specifically, failure to 
set clearly established purposes for the study early in the process was to 
plague the investigators later on. It laid them open to criticisms of the 
project for not doing things which it had never been intended to do and 
also laid them open to pressure to include in the project elements which 
were not germane to its original (but never clearly stated) purpose. 

Also typical of much research in program development, the project 
from its very beginning showed a marked intertwining of research efforts 
with ongoing program efforts. There was a clear feeling that research 
was needed. However, the immediate needs of the institution and persons 
involved in it were so great that the development of program could not 
wait for the study to be completed. This meshing of research with ongoing 
program development was to prove a constant source of frustration to 
the researchers, since effort that might have been invested in the collec- 
tion and analysis of data was necessarily devoted to the development and 
maintenance of ongoing program efforts. 

This is not to say that the research program was formless. The many 
ideas originally suggested gradually sifted down to a design and a pro- 
gram which consisted of eight major steps requiring up to 4 years to 
complete: (4) collection of preliminary information through pastors’ 
seminars in family counseling; (4) group interviews with parents com- 
bining group-discussion techniques with the completion of an individual 
questionnaire by each member of the discussion group; (c) a continuing 
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program in observation and evaluation of family education; (d) question- 
naires to pastors designed to gather objective facts about family composi- 
tion and church participation; (e) a consultative conference of theologians 
and specialists in pastoral care; (f) a consultative conference for members 
of the helping professions engaged in family education; (g) experimental 
or pilot church programs set up in selected parishes and including before 
and after testing; (4) continuing evaluation in order to measure changes 
in attitudes, beliefs, and behavior which might affect the interpretation 
of data. 

The researchers also embarked on an extensive examination of the 
literature, developing a number of working papers which pulled together 
information from the various disciplines about the present status of family 
life in the United States. As the 3-year program developed, these working 
papers became a fundamental aspect of the data-collecting and -analysis 
program. 


Gathering Data 


A major aspect of the study centered in a questionnaire to pastors 
seeking information about their ministry to families. Developed with the 
help of a consultant from Educational Testing Service, the eventual 
questionnaire was composed of 55 major questions divided into five parts: 
“about the church and community,” “about yourself,” “your opinions,” 
“about your ministry,” and “from your records.” This questionnaire was 
sent to one half of all of the pastors in the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. and also to one half of the pastors in the United Presbyterian 
Church in North America, which was considering merger with the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. A 74 percent return of the question- 
naires was received—probably the most representative sample of Presby- 
terian pastors ever secured for a research study. 

This return was unexpectedly large and the budget for analysis of the 
data did not permit a complete tabulation of so many units. A sample of 
1,002 cases was drawn with an effort to make this sample representative 
of the total population of congregations distributed by geographic region 
and size of congregation. The data from the questionnaires was cross- 
tabulated with six basic variable factors: age, community, region, size of 
church, type of staff, and use of denominational curriculum materials. 

Although the questionnaire was shortened during the process of pre- 
testing (primarily by elimination of items which required the pastor to 
refer to church records), it was undoubtedly too long. This was in part 
a result of the lack of clear focus for the purpose of the study. Staff 
members of the Board of Christian Education were asked to suggest 
questions they would like to see inserted in the instrument. This request 
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resulted in a great number of suggested questions “on many subjects and 
of many types,” including questions in response to the feeling, “I have 
wanted to know this for a long time, and as long as you are sending out a 
questionnaire maybe you can find it out, even though it is not related to 
the subject.” The length of the questionnaire made it difficult for pastors 
to complete and also resulted in very high costs in tabulation. The 50 
percent sample was undoubtedly larger than required, particularly in view 
of the fact that budgetary provisions had not been made for analyzing 
the return from so large a sample. 

Wynn reports that the use of the questionnaire in itself was a com- 
promise, since it is known that individual motives and responses are likely 
to be submerged in such an instrument. In spite of pretesting, there re- 
mained the risk of having questions misinterpreted, a risk borne out by 
the difficulty in interpreting some of the findings. However, the ques- 
tionnaire did bring in a considerable amount of detailed information. 

Perhaps the most unusual element of the basic study was the data 
gathered from parents’ groups. Interviews were held in 63 representative 
churches which brought together 719 parents for tape-recorded discussions 
of their satisfactions and problems in family living. These same parents, 
plus 281 others, filled out a total of 1,000 questionnaires concerning their 
homes and family life. The entire process was set up with exceptional care. 

The key to the success of this process was the team of 59 interviewers 
who were recruited and trained. These were persons who for the most 
part had wide experience in counseling and clinical work, and who were 
psychologists, social workers, psychiatrists, and ministers with special 
training. Because of their background and experience, it was possible to 
provide training through a mimeographed interviewer’s guide, which 
was developed as a result of several in-person training conferences. The 
interviewer was asked to conduct an unstructured discussion to ascertain 
the dilemmas and problems faced by church families; where they look for 
help; if and how the church is seen as an actual or potential help in regard 
to those problems. In addition, the pastors who were hosts for the inter- 
views raised a number of questions which they hoped could be answered 
through the survey. These questions were collated and given to the inter- 
viewers to be raised during the group discussions if it seemed appropriate. 

All interviews were recorded. After completing the interview, each 
interviewer listened to the recording, outlined the session topically, and 
classified the discussion of topics (when appropriate) according to four 
dimensions: high involvement, avoidance, consensus, and confusion and/ 
or ambivalence. The two researchers (Fairchild and. Wynn) also listened 
to the tapes and developed empirically from the data a table of “categories 
for analysis” that covered virtually all the topics discussed in the inter- 
views. Of the 63 completed interviews, 40 were analyzed in this way. 
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At the end of each group discussion, all the parents were asked to 
remain for a few minutes to complete a questionnaire. This resulted in 
a 100 percent sample of questionnaires from those who had participated in 
the discussion. An additional 281 parents filled out the same question- 
naire, thus making a total sample of 1,000. These were hand-tabulated by 
use of keysort cards. A sample of 500 of these questionnaires was used for 
a factor-analysis study by the Russell Sage Foundation. This further 
analysis was reported in Marriage and Family Living (Brim, Fairchild, & 
Borgatta, 1962). 

This section of the research program seemed to be unusually fruitful. 
The collation of questionnaires with analysis of the interview recordings 
made possible a depth of understanding which probably could not have 
been achieved by either method alone. 

The consultative conference of theologians and specialists in pastoral 
counseling was held. Time pressure made it impossible to hold a full-scale 
consultation with representatives of the helping professions in family- 
life education, although approximately 25 such specialists were inter- 
viewed individually. 

The experimental or pilot projects which were projected in the original 
research design never reached fruition. Serious attempts were made by 
the experimenters to interest various departments of the Board of Christian 
Education in conducting such projects, but it seemed impossible to get 
them under way. 


Reporting the Study Results 


The results of the entire research program were reported in a number 
of ways. 

Eight working papers, each averaging 49 pages of single-spaced copy, 
were produced for the committee directing the study and for the staff of 
the Board of Christian Education. Some of these papers presented back- 
ground data from other disciplines on the characteristics of American 
society and family life within that society. Other papers reported the re- 
sults of the major elements of the research study. 

Comprehensive reports were prepared for the staff of the Board of 
Christian Education, for the Board of Christian Education itself, and for 
the central governing body of the denomination, the General Assembly. A 
printed report was prepared for all of the denomination’s clergy. Articles 
were prepared for the denominational magazine Presbyterian Life and 
other publications that used the same manuscripts for syndication. In 
addition, the book Families in the Church: A Protestant Survey (Fair- 
child & Wynn, 1961) was eventually prepared. 

The recommendations of the researchers to the Board of Christian 
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Education for a future family-education program were edited and revised 
by a committee of that board. Though received as information, they 
remained unused for the next two and one-half years. Finally an advisory 
committee, employing the services of an independent researcher to aid 
them in evaluation, reported to the General Secretary their approval of 
seven recommendations, partial approval of another four, and general 
rejection of the remaining 10 of the 21. 


Problems of the Study 


In judging the overall results of the study, Wynn wrote: 


A descriptive evaluation of the three years of research 
activity shows that although positive results were achieved in 
influencing curriculum editors to introduce more parent edu- 
cation features, in educating the staff about family sociology, 
and in amassing a wealth of data, the project failed to reach 
some of its major objectives. 

Perhaps the most serious problem, as seen in retrospect, is 
that the research project had but modest influence upon the 
very body it was meant to affect most profoundly, viz., the 
Board staff itself. Some staff members did note relevant data 
and acted upon them in devising program plans or in re- 
evaluation of their work... . For the most part, however, the 
research project had but indirect bearing upon staff work... . 
By and large, the study has had limited impact; much of the 
material has been met with indifference or resistance | Wynn, 


1964, pp. 234-236]. 


Wynn summarizes four general problems which he believes contributed 
to the limited influence of this entire research effort. 

The research design, as it was originally drawn up, lacked any specific 
plans for how the project would be phased out, what specific means 
would be used to incorporate research findings into ongoing staff opera- 
tions, or how they would find application in the board’s ongoing program. 
There was an implicit assumption that publication of research findings 
and recommendations would automatically result in acceptance and use 
among the staff. This assumption was overly optimistic. A major over- 
sight was lack of attention to the resistance raised by research findings 
which call into question generally accepted beliefs -and current practices 
and patterns of work. 

A second problem was that of maintaining interest in a research project 
over a long period of time. Morale ran high with a sense of expectancy 
when the investigators first began work. But the sheer bulk of the reports 
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produced and the increasingly technical nature of the design led to some 
disenchantment with the entire research program. Staff members who 
were not on the Advisory Committee did no more than receive and read 
reports. Staff involvement might have been heightened if staff members 
themselves had been used in certain phases of the data collection and in- 
terpretation. This involvement might also have created a readiness for 
acceptance of the less popular findings of the research studies. 

A third problem centered in communication. It had been expected that 
an advisory committee, made up of representatives of various depart- 
ments, would be able to transmit information back to the other members 
of their own departments. However, this chain of communication broke 
down and the researchers themselves did not have the time available to 
compensate for this breakdown. Wynn reports that this pitfall of com- 
munication had been pointed out to them by consultants: “Professor 
Paul H. Vieth of Yale University Divinity School had advised that 
anyone engaged in research should budget 50 percent of his total time for 
interpretation and reporting the data. The researchers did devote con- 
siderable time, but never so much as 50 percent” (Wynn, 1964, p. 256). 

The fourth problem was that the task increased far beyond anything 
imagined at the beginning. What was originally projected as a 6-month 
program stretched out to a scheduled program of 3 years during which 
only a little more than one half of the original design was completed. Two 
factors contributed to time pressure: the elements of the design which 
had been planned in advance inevitably seemed to require more time 
than had been originally scheduled; and there was a constant discovery 
that more work had to be done than was originally supposed. The 
results of time pressure were most critical toward the end of the program 
when attention should have been given to results of the study. For ex- 
ample, the vitally important conclusions and recommendations presented 
to the staff of the Board of Christian Education were formulated in the 
greatest haste. The conclusions and recommendations delivered at the 
first session of the reporting conference were being discussed by the group 
while those that were to be given at the third session were yet to be 
phrased. More time spent in the careful framing and interpretation of 
conclusions and recommendations could undoubtedly have resulted in a 
more favorable reception. 


Evaluation 


This study has been described at length for several reasons. First, it is a 
major effort in research related to program development. The fact that 
it was not possible to carry out the entire design and that the research did 
not influence the program in the way originally envisioned does not negate 
the validity of the original design. 
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Second, this research has been more completely reported than most. 
The published volume by Fairchild and Wynn (1961) provides a com- 
plete account of the findings of this study—something all too rare in a 
field where research findings are usually presented in preliminary mimeo- 
graphed form and never refined beyond that original stage. In addition, 
the detailed and critical review of both research design and organizational 
process provided in Wynn’s dissertation (1964) is almost unique in the 
field of program research in religious education. Taken together, these 
two publications provide a detailed history of a significant research pro- 
gram which should be studied with care by anyone planning to do 
research related to religious-education programming. 

Third, in spite of its deficiencies, the study has a number of strong 
features in research design related to program development. Among these 
are the careful attention to existing resources in the field of inquiry. The 
study made extensive exploration of the pertinent literature so that ex- 
perimental instruments and designs were developed in full awareness of 
what was already known in the field. In addition, the researchers made 
very wide use of consultants, both in the helping disciplines related to 
family-life education and in the techniques of research design and 
methodology. 

Another strong point was the use of a multipronged approach to the 
gathering of data. These were collected from both pastors and parents, 
and also from parents both through the group interview and through 
questionnaires. Undoubtedly, it would have been helpful if time had 
allowed greater refinement of the research instruments so that more 
cross-comparisons could have been made among these various sources of 
data. However, the multiple sources of data in and of themselves con- 
tributed to depth and richness of interpretation. 

Another source of strength in the design was the use of different audi- 
ences as coscientists. Although more might have been done to involve the 
staff in the collection and analysis of data, those most deeply involved in 
the work of developing program were asked to help think through the 
implications of the research findings. Also, the pastors who helped to 
develop questionnaires and who filled out questionnaires were invited to 
submit suggestions for the development of program and were offered 
the opportunity to volunteer for experimental projects. It is unfortunate 
that the services of these volunteers could not be used. Pastors who served 
as hosts for the group interviews were encouraged to submit questions 
which they would like to have answered as the result of the interviews, 
and the interviewers were instructed to provide the pastors with a sum- 
mary of the subjects discussed following the interview. In the group 
interviews themselves, every effort was made to involve parents in a 
process meaningful to them. A number of the groups did continue as 
parent study groups after the group-interview experience. 
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A final strong point of this study was its orientation toward specific 
new outcomes in the publication of curriculum materials and the develop- 
ment of program activities. It was not designed purely as a descriptive 
study, but as one to produce information which would provide concrete 
guidance for parents. It could not be assumed that the research in and of 
itself would produce objectives or specific directives for a family-education 
program. Yet a conscious effort was made to uncover the kinds of data 
which would enable the staff to develop fruitful hypotheses about a future 
program. It was recognized that there is always the process of inference 
from research data to specific program objectives. It was also recognized 
that certain forms of data and types of information are much more helpful 
in this creative process than others. Therefore efforts were made, particu- 
larly through the group interviews, to uncover the kinds of personal 
opinions, values, and family-life patterns which would be most helpful in 
defining needs and developing new programs based upon these needs. 


Descriptive Research 


Many religious-education programs have been developed without any 
solid empirical understanding of the persons who are to be involved in 
them or the settings in which they will be used. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that a major effort in research in religious-education program 
development has been the careful attempt to describe the populations of 
the denominations or other groups involved. One obvious reason for the 
popularity of this form of research is that it can use methodologies which 
have been highly developed in other fields. A further factor is that the 
results are usually fairly clear-cut, easy to understand, and easy to use 
in the development of a program. This is not to imply that a religious-edu- 
cation program must be based on “how things are in the churches (or 
schools).” Yet it is important to know how great is the gap between the 
present reality and the ideal hoped for by the program developers. Popu- 
lation descriptions, giving a dependable picture of the present situation 
within a denomination or group, provide a sound basis for estimating 
what is needed in the educational program. The following are analytical 
reports of three different types of descriptive studies, with major attention 
given to the first. 


The United Presbyterian National Educational Survey 


Early in 1961 the Board of Christian Education of the United Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. began an evaluation of its curriculum, looking 
toward the development of a new educational program for the denomina- 
tion. A major element in this development program was the National 
Educational Survey, which began in 1962 and was completed in 1965 
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(Whitman, Keating, & Matthews, 1966). This project was conducted for 
the Board of Christian Education by the Department of Research of the 
National Council of Churches. It will be described at some length because 
it is perhaps the most extensive and sophisticated study of its type done so 
far. In both design and analysis procedures the study has employed a 
number of unusual features. 

The purpose of the National Educational Survey was to provide 
systematic profiles of the local congregations, communicants, youth, 
church school teachers, and ministers in the United Presbyterian Church. 
These profiles included information on types of churches, communities 
and families, social and cultural backgrounds, organized participation, 
reading interests, church activities, theological belief systems, language 
skills, and many other variables which are important in planning Christian 
education. Although the purpose of this study was specifically limited to 
the population of the United Presbyterian Church, the research instru- 
ments were written to be readily usable in a wide variety of Protestant 
church settings. 

QO Theoretical model. A theoretical model was developed in the 
early stages to guide the research plan. This model was based on com- 
munications theory (efforts to describe in theoretical form the process by 
which information is disseminated in a group) because communication 
seemed a broader, more primary, and more persuasive way of under- 
standing the dynamics of education within living communities. 

Five general classes, or kinds of communications variables, were 
established. For each of these five areas, research instruments were con- 
structed and combined into a total research instrument. The five general 
kinds of communication factors were these: social environments and 
social institutions (local communities and local congregations); belief 
systems; motivational systems (regular daily activities, value systems, 
immediate interests, and longer-range life and occupational goals); skill 
systems (occupational and educational backgrounds, teaching and leader- 
ship skills, linguistic skills); social-role systems (positions in churches, 
families, occupations, and local communities). 

Such a theoretical model gives clear focus to the research effort and 
provides a basis for resisting the pressure to include elements which are 
not truly germane to the research. However, such a theoretical model 
also shapes the kinds of information which will be sought and therefore 
to a certain extent shapes the outcomes of the research. For this reason, 
it is important that many participate in the development and review of 
the model to be sure that what is developed actually fits the desired 
outcomes of the study. 

O Sampling. Thorough use was made of traditional sampling tech- 
niques. Within each of 100 local churches, drawn in a random sampling 
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of Presbyterian congregations, three samples of individuals were selected: 
lay members, youth, and church-school teachers. Two groups of ministers 
were also selected for inclusion in the study: the ministers of the 100 
sample churches and a random sample of 275 ministers from other 
churches. 

Questionnaires were mailed to a total of 3,385 persons in January, 1964, 
and after a careful follow-up process 2,106 (67.7 percent) useable ques- 
tionnaires were secured. Follow-up by members of the field staff made 
it possible to analyze the reasons for failure to respond. Comparison of 
the attained sample with other available statistics about Presbyterians 
indicate that although the sample is fairly representative of the total 
population of the United Presbyterian Church, it does favor upper- 
middle-class respondents and larger congregations. 

O The questionnaire.O The research instrument was a questionnaire 
of 66 pages which required from 3 to 4 hours for most respondents to 
complete. The questionnaire was divided into these major sections: 
general background, the Bible and beliefs, general magazines read, 
church activities and church involvement, personal-opinion scale (social 
and personal attitudes), and religious beliefs. Additional questionnaire 
sections were prepared for ministers and church-school teachers, who also 
filled out the basic questionnaire. Because the 166-page questionnaire was 
much too long for any respondent to complete, it was divided into sections 
which were assigned to respondents on a statistical basis which allowed 
adequate sampling for every section of the questionnaire. The minimum 
number of pages of printed questions received by any respondent was 27, 
the maximum 36. 

Careful study was made of all instruments used in similar descriptive 
studies, and questionnaire items were borrowed from instruments used in 
previous research by 15 denominations or other groups. Use of these 
items made it possible to make comparisons between Presbyterians and 
members of other religious bodies. In addition, items used from Rokeach’s 
study of dogmatism and Kerlinger’s study of teaching philosophies made 
it possible to make cross-comparisons with nonchurch populations. 

A unique feature is the biblical-interview schedule, which makes up 
the major part of the research questionnaire. The format resembles para- 
graph-reading tests used in public education. A complete passage of the 
Bible is reproduced on a fold-out sheet to which the respondent can refer 
while answering the nearly 100 questions related to the passage. Seven 
biblical passages are included, three from the Old Testament and four 
from the New Testament. The questions based on each passage cover a 
wide set of belief-content areas, for example, doctrines of creation, man, 
the fall, vocation, salvation, eschatology, and so forth. 

Three basic kinds of questions are related to each biblical passage. 
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The first are “reading report”—type questions designed to show the ability 
of the individual to understand what the passage says. Tabulations show 
that a considerable number of persons are unable, even when given the 
opportunity to refer to the biblical passage, to answer these questions. 

The second type of questions deals with the respondent’s understanding 
of what the original writer of the passage was trying to say. The third 
type of questions concerns the respondent’s own beliefs. The form of these 
latter two types of questions is usually as follows: “Does Luke mean here 
that people .. .?” and “Do you believe this?” One of the major findings 
of the study is that most people are unable to interpret biblical passages 
in any way other than by “putting themselves in the shoes of the writer” 
and assuming that what they believe is what the writer of the biblical 
passage also meant. 

Since there were usually about 100 questions on each biblical passage, 
it was not possible for all members of the sample to answer all questions 
related to all these passages. Therefore each person was asked to respond 
to two biblical-interview schedules, one from the Old Testament and 
one from the New Testament. The three lay samples were each divided 
by systematic random sampling into 12 equal parts in such a way that 
mathematically equivalent random samples of teachers, communicants, 
and youth took each of the seven biblical-interview schedules. 

A number of the questions were stated sharply in “nonchurch” lan- 
guage. The purpose was not to trap or to confuse, but to ask what people 
think in other than pious-sounding language. 

Another interesting feature of the biblical-interview schedules was the 
use of some nontraditional response categories. Six were used: “I’m not 
sure,” “yes,” “no,” “both yes and no,” “mysteries only God knows,” 
“meaningless or nonsense.” The “I’m-not-sure” answer category helped 
to delineate issues about which a substantial number of subjects had no 
distinct convictions. The “paradox” answer category—“both yes and no”— 
apparently helped to relieve the anxiety of highly educated or theologically 
trained persons who found it difficult to give a categorical “yes” or “no” 
answer to a somewhat complex question. About 27 questions out of the 
total 700 in the biblical-interview schedule attracted appreciable per- 
centages of responses in the “mysteries-only-God-knows” category. These 
were for the most part questions which concerned God’s activities in the 
remote past or the remote future. The answer category “meaningless or 
nonsense” was derived from contemporary theological interest in modern 
linguistic philosophy. Analysis of the 18 questions that attracted more 
than 10 percent response in this category suggest that lay people used 
this category for several reasons: because the question really was “non- 
sense” due to poor wording that was missed in the pretest process; be- 
cause questions about theological beliefs in relation to social ethics had 
high emotional involvement for some of the participants; or because 
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people were unable to understand theologically oriented questions on 
family relationships and child-rearing. 

At first glance the use of responses such as these would seem to offer 
respondents an escape from having to make a definite “yes” or “no” 
decision about a question. The low percentage of responses which were 
attracted to these answers seems to indicate that this did not happen in 
practice. The system of analysis used in handling the data made it possible 
to treat these responses in a more meaningful way than the traditional “yes 
—no” scoring often employed in the analysis of such data. 

O Data analysis, First analysis of the entire questionnaire was pre- 
sented in terms of percentage of response to each of the questions. In all 
tabulations of marginal frequencies four subgroups were treated sepa- 
rately: ministers, church-school teachers, communicants (lay church mem- 
bers), and youth. Additional methods of analysis were used for various 
subsections of the questionnaire. Open-ended questions were classified 
into categories on the basis of empirical content analysis and were then 
rank-ordered for the various subsamples. The “religious beliefs” section, 
designed to test the extent to which the Presbyterian “message” was 
getting through, was scored as a test. The “correct” answer (as reflected 
in statements in official Presbyterian curriculum materials) was given a 
positive score and all other responses were given scores in relation to 
that score. 

Multivariate analysis techniques (statistical techniques which make it 
possible to analyze simultaneously the interaction among a number of 
variables) were used on church members in dealing with questions of 
biblical interpretation and personal beliefs. Questions within each area 
of belief were analyzed using a computer program based on the method 
of hierarchical analysis by reciprocal pairs, developed by Lewis McQuitty. 
This analysis resulted in clusters of individuals whose patterns of response 
to all of the questions in a given area were more like each other than 
they were like the responses of any other persons in the samples. Approxi- 
mately 11 clusters, or types, were developed and described for each of the 
basic theological areas covered in the biblical-interview schedule. Thirty- 
five such analyses of belief system types were developed plus one analysis 
of types based on statements about devotional life. 

Even though this analysis was limited to the specific theological areas 
covered in the biblical-interview schedules, the electronic computers 
available could handle data for only 200-400 persons at one time. Many 
analyses, therefore, had to be done on systematic random samples of the 
total available data. 

O Reporting. 4 Findings of the study to date have been reported in 
four volumes, totaling somewhat over 1,500 single-spaced typewritten 
pages. Included are some integrative reports, drawing together the re- 
sults of theological, psychological, and sociological studies and the actual 
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findings of the study itself (although more use was made of the inter- 
disciplinary approach in designing the study than in analyzing and 
reporting). Interspersed throughout the volumes are articles which inter- 
pret the methods used in developing the instruments for the study and 
in analyzing the data received from the study. An introductory section 
to Volume 2 describes “major integrative conclusions on communications 
variables in the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.” This section 
summarily states the major findings in each of the five areas outlined in 
the theoretical model for the study and also in areas involving interrela- 
tionships between the five classes of communication variables. Volume 3 
presents complete marginal tabulations for all questions in the question- 
naire and a sample of the questionnaire itself. No recommendations about 
the future educational program for the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. are presented. It was apparently not expected that an outside 
research agency would make such recommendations. 

O Evaluation. This study comprises some unique and highly pro- 
ductive elements. They include the development and use of a theoretical 
model in the design of the study; the cooperation between an outside 
research agency and members of the staff in developing the design of 
the study and analyzing its findings; a serious and sophisticated attempt 
to get at biblical and theological understandings of members of the popula- 
tion; and the use of multivariate analysis techniques in analyzing the data. 

Several criticisms can be made. The first concerns the form of re- 
porting. It is difficult to imagine what a typical denominational staff 
member would do with this mass of information consisting of more than 
1,500 pages. The format of the report would obviously have been 
strengthened if special attention had been given early in the design of 
the study to the use which would be made of it and to the development of 
a format which would be most appropriate to that use. In its present form 
the report is difficult to use and confusing to the casual or even semiserious 
reader. However, additional summary reports have been prepared by the 
United Presbyterian staff, drawing together selected aspects of the study 
specifically for use in program development. The findings are proving to 
be exceptionally useful in the development of an educational program. 
This is undoubtedly due to the fact that some members of the staff that 
uses the results were involved in most stages of the research and have con- 
tinued to provide interpretation and analysis of the results. 

A second major criticism relates to the use of multivariate analysis 
methods. As indicated above, the use of these techniques represents a pio- 
neering development in population-description studies. However, it must 
also be said that the results achieved from this technique in this present 
survey are somewhat disappointing. The original plan, which called for 
using this form of analysis not only within theoretical categories but also 
extending it across a number of areas of the questionnaire, was not carried 
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out. Even within these theoretical categories it was necessary to use 
random samples of the available data. 

The report indicates that the method of hierarchical analysis by re- 
ciprocal pairs was used “because this procedure gives considerably more 
mathematical precision than some of the other available typological 
approaches” (Whitman, Keating, & Matthews, 1966, Vol. 2b, p. 186). 

This statement suggests that the technique actually selected was perhaps 
more sophisticated than the data required. It is possible that a simpler 
multivariate technique would have made it possible to use all of the 
data received in the study and also to make analyses across subject-matter 
areas. For example, it would have been very helpful to have the clusters or 
types which were developed within theological areas related to other 
clusters or types developed in such areas as life goals, church involvement, 
and religious beliefs. That these were seen as potentially valuable is indi- 
cated by the fact that they were projected in the initial design for the 
study. That it was not possible to carry them out is an unfortunate short- 
coming. This defect underlines once again the need for careful analysis, 
pretesting, and estimation of data handling techniques during the initial 
design stages of any study and the planning of the project in such a way 
that each stage can be carried to completion with fruitful results. 

A further deficiency in the use of multivariate analysis techniques is 
seen in the interpretation of the clusters derived from this methodology. 
These analyses are for the most part a listing of responses and do not go 
behind the responses to the kinds of perceptions and personality patterns 
which are reflected. Such interpretations, of course, could be considered to 
be an unwarranted reading into the data. It is possible that the second- 
stage development of relating clusters in each of these areas to clusters 
discovered in other areas would have increased the depth of interpretation 
possible. 

These criticisms are designed to point the direction to more adequate 
use of the techniques already begun so successfully in this study. Anyone 
planning to do descriptive population studies in a religious group would 
be well advised to become thoroughly familiar with the report of this 
project and to use it as a starting point for his own design. Many of the 
questions used in the questionnaire and many of the data-analysis tech- 
niques used could also be utilized in any future study with the additional 
advantage of making possible groups. 


Additional Studies 


Population descriptions are one of the most popular kinds of research 
done in connection with religious-education program development. For 
this reason there are more competent studies in this area than in any 
other. Two are worthy of special mention here since their purposes and 
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populations are somewhat different from the type of population research 
already described. 

O Lutheran Youth Research. This was a 4-year study (1958-1962), 
sponsored by six Lutheran Church bodies, designed to provide reliable 
information about young people in the following areas: 


1. Their concerns and problems and the extent to which adults work- 

ing with them in the church (pastors, youth directors, and youth 

advisers) are aware of these problems. 

The help they want and the help the adults feel able to give. 

Their religious beliefs and practices. 

Their evaluation of the church youth group. 

The obstacles they see as chief hindrances to Christian living as 

compared with what adults think are their greatest obstacles. 

6. Their values. 

7. The extent of their delinquency and their attitudes toward it. 

8. Their record of church attendance, giving, Bible reading, family 
devotions, and the like. 

9. The extent of their sense of vocation and mission in life. 


Sg IS 


The basic research instrument developed for this study was the Lutheran 
Youth Inventory, a 520-item problem checklist. Items for this were 
gathered from a variety of sources: incomplete-sentence blanks adminis- 
tered to 1,115 youth attending summer conferences; items selected from 
currently available youth inventories and studies of youth; items con- 
tributed by parish pastors, educators, theologians, and youth leaders; and 
items selected from other existing tests and inventories. Six item-response 
categories were used: “never bothers,” “no longer bothers,” “bothers very 
much,” “bothers quite a bit,” “bothers somewhat,” and “bothers very little.” 
The inventory was revised through an extensive program of pretesting 
and pilot use. 

In the initial study the instrument was used with 2,039 Lutheran youth 
and 2,316 adults of 192 congregations of the American Lutheran Church. 
The administration was carried out under carefully controlled conditions 
by members of the youth staff of the participating church. Through an 
extensive program of follow-up, 90 percent of those selected for the 
sample actually participated in the study. 

Data were analyzed through a computer program of reciprocal averages, 
which was also used to classify and scale items. Empirically derived 
weights were assigned to the six response items. Following this, the in- 
ventory was restandardized through the use of a sophisticated procedure 
involving cluster analysis, reciprocal averages, and factor analysis. An 
extensive national cross-validation study was conducted on another 
church sample. 
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A unique feature of this study is the fact that the research instrument 
has been standardized and is now being used as a tool by professional 
counselors to assist congregations in developing youth programs tailored 
to the needs of their own young people. Also unique is the development 
of a computer program used not only to analyze data but also to prepare a 
printed report for the congregation. 

This study is described by Wrenn as “probably the most comprehensive 
study of church young people ever made in which such careful attention 
has been given to standards of psychological and sociological research” 
(Strommen, 1963, p. vii). It is a study which should be carefully examined 
by anyone who is considering research in the area of youth work. Both 
the design and the findings have been fully and lucidly reported by 
Strommen. 

O Lutheran Longitudinal Study. 0 This is a 4-year study of children 
and young people from ages 3 through 18 being sponsored by the Boards 
of Parish Education of The American Lutheran Church and the Lutheran 
Church in America. Its objectives are: 


1. To describe the changes over a 4-year period of Lutheran children’s 
attitudes, knowledge, and responses in areas of concern to Christian 
educators in the Lutheran Church. 

2. To relate these changes to the activities and characteristics of the 
Lutheran churches the children attend. 

3. To interpret the findings of the study in terms that will directly 
assist the editors and staff of the Boards of Parish Education of 
The American Lutheran Church and the Lutheran Church in 
America. 


The design of the study is based on a theoretical developmental frame- 
work which is a modification of Stratemeyer, Forkner, McKim, and 
Passow (1957). This framework has been used as a basis for curriculum 
development by the two sponsoring churches and also to outline the areas 
of inquiry to be covered in the study. 

Basic research instrument for the study is a series of preference inven- 
tories. The preference inventory for each age level is composed of 90 
incomplete sentences, each of which has a stem and three possible endings. 
The format is based on that of the Kuder Vocational Preference Inven- 
tory. Children select the option which they most prefer and that which 
they least prefer. The inventories were developed on the basis of dis- 
cussions with children and their parents. The interviews were unstruc- 
tured except that the various areas discussed were those outlined in the 
theoretical framework. ; 

These areas of concern have been divided into 10 sections, which have 
been grouped for purposes of analysis into three blocks, as follows: 
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Block I: Interpersonal 
Section 1: Self-concept 
Section 2: Ideal self-concept 
Section 3: Relations with other individuals 
Section 4: Participation in groups 
Block II: Church and the Bible 
Section 5: Concept and use of the Bible 
Section 6: Concept of the church 
Section 7: Church participation 
Block II: Philosophy of Life 
Section 8: God 
Section 9: Christ and Holy Spirit 
Section 10: Religious ideas 


In addition, information is gathered through questionnaires concerning 
the structure and life of the parish and church school. The inventories are 
used as mail questionnaires by all children and youth participating in 
the study. A smaller subsample of parents and children are interviewed 
each year. Interview data are used to help interpret the findings from 
analysis of the Preference Inventories. 

Six groups of 500 children are participating in this study, selected from 
six age levels. These are determined by the age of the child at the begin- 
ning of the study in 1966: 3 years of age, 6 years, 9 years, 15 years, and 18 
years. These children are attending 500 Lutheran parishes and each parish 
has provided one child for each age level through a process of random 
selection. 

Data will be collected from the children and their parents twice a year 
for a period of 4 years. It is hoped that data-analysis procedures will make 
it possible to describe types of children which can then be grouped across 
the age level to give developmental sequences for the full 18-year span 
from ages 3 through 21. 

Data is being analyzed through computer programs by process of 
cluster analysis. Types and sequences of religious development which 
emerge will be related to characteristics of both parishes and of families. 

Since this study is now under way, no published reports have yet been 
produced. However, a description of the research design is available 
(Koppe, 1965). 

This study is of special interest for several reasons. It attempts to follow 
individuals over a period of years rather than measure their responses 
at a given point in time. It is hoped that this process will lead to insights 
concerning sequences and trends in-religious development. Second, it is 
an inductive rather than a deductive study. In many opinion studies the 
experimenter sets up a checklist of possible responses based either on his 
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own theoretical framework or his best judgment as to what the answers 
might be. Respondents are then limited, in effect, to this set of responses. 
In the Lutheran Longitudinal Study participants are given a wide variety 
of opportunities to respond in areas of religious concern. Categories of 
growth will then develop out of analysis of this variety of responses, 
rather than out of a preconceived theoretical pattern. 


Evaluative Research 


Evaluative research is the most important type of research in religious- 
education program development. Descriptive research is useful, but there 
is always a hypothetical leap from “how it is” to “how we hope it will 
be.” Evaluative research seeks to test the degree to which program objec- 
tives are being achieved in practice. 

Evaluative research can be used at every stage of program development. 
It is essential before planning a new educational program. Evaluation of 
present efforts makes it possible to conserve the values of existing pro- 
grams while seeking to overcome their weaknesses. Small-scale, carefully 
controlled evaluation studies are used to test novel program elements as 
a basis for deciding whether to include them in the new program. As the 
general outline of the program is developed and materials and services 
are planned to support it, field testing with a limited sample of groups 
makes it possible to revise the program before the effort and expenditure 
of publication and broad-scale implementation are begun. 

Classic experimental designs, using control groups, are not usually 
possible in large-scale curriculum field testing or evaluation because of 
the difficulty of finding adequate control groups. However, this traditional 
design can be used in small-scale testing of new educational programs or 
techniques. 


Study of Programmed Instruction 


An outstanding example of the classic experimental design using ex- 
perimental and control groups is a study of programmed instruction in 
Christian education conducted for the Episcopal and United Presbyterian 
Churches by the Battelle Memorial Institute of Columbus, Ohio (Coffey, 
Cress, & Christner, 1963). The objective of the research was to evaluate the 
use of programmed instruction in Christian education. It was part of a 
larger experimental project in programmed instruction (Leonard, 1966). 

O Description. The effectiveness of programmed instruction was 
assessed by comparing it with a form of conventional instruction, reading 
a textbook. A programmed instruction unit, based on a resource book, was 
used both for individual home study alone and for individual home study 
followed by group discussion. ‘A parallel textbook was also used for indi- 
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vidual home study alone and for home study followed by group discus- 
sion. Since experiments were conducted in both Presbyterian and Episcopal 
churches, there were actually eight experimental groups involved in the 
study. Participants were members of one Episcopal congregation and 
two Presbyterian congregations in Columbus, Ohio. Discussion leaders 
also were recruited from these three churches. 


FIGURE 1. Experimental design for evaluation of programmed instruction. 


Discussions 


with 
P iS P % 
discussion 15 People 15 People 
leadert 
Episcopaliai 
groups 
No discussions 15 People* 15 People* 


Presbyterian groups 


Readings from Programmed instruction 
resource book 


*15 people in each of the eight cells of the design, totaling 120 people; 
60 were Episcopalian, 60 Presbyterian. 

+Four discussion leaders for handling the four discussion groups—two 
discussion leaders from each denomination. 
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The first step in the study was to develop and pretest a unit of pro- 
grammed instruction of approximately 400 frames, using a linear type of 
programming. Such a unit provides approximately 4 hours of instruction. 

A discussion-leader’s guide was prepared for leaders of those experi- 
mental groups which included discussion sessions. All the leaders were 
asked to cover the entire outline, giving equal time and attention to each 
topic within a discussion session. In addition, they were asked to limit 
their preparation to that material to which their group had access. That 
is, the discussion leaders who were working with persons using the 
programmed instruction text were asked not to refer to the basic text- 
book, and those using the book were asked not to refer to the programmed 
instruction text. The individuals participating in the experiment were 
also asked not to refer to the parallel material. 

In order to evaluate the effectiveness of learning, a criterion test was 
prepared. This contained 21 short-answer open-end questions. 

Finally, an opinion questionnaire was designed to determine the 
opinions of the participants about programmed instruction, especially as 
applied to Christian education. 

In carrying out the experiment, three kinds of meetings were held. An 
orientation meeting was held for all participants at which time the 
materials were distributed and the nature of the experiment was described. 

Three weekly discussion sessions were held for those whose experi- 
mental program included discussion groups. Those using the programmed 
instruction met in separate discussion groups from those reading the text. 

Finally, an evaluation meeting was attended by all participants. At this 
time records of time spent in study were collected from each participant 
and programmed instruction texts were collected from members of the 
programmed instruction group so that the experimenters could conduct 
an error analysis on the program. 

0 Data analysis. The type of programming used assumes that 
students should work through the program at an error rate of 5 percent 
or less. Programs completed by members of the experimental group were 
analyzed in order to make sure that this acceptable error rate had been 
maintained. 

Study time records were analyzed in order to determine whether pro- 
grammed instruction is faster than conventional instruction. The research 
findings indicated that the persons who used programmed instruction 
spent more time than those who read the conventional textbook. However, 
individual reading is not fully equivalent to conventional instruction, and 
this finding cannot therefore be interpreted to contradict the literature 
which indicates that programmed instruction is generally faster than 
conventional instruction using a teacher or an audiovisual aid. 

Criterion tests completed by participants in all experimental groups 
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were scored independently by two judges, and an analysis of variance tech- 
niques was used to analyze these scores. Results indicated that those 
using programmed instruction scored significantly higher on the criterion 
test than those using a conventional text. 

O Evaluation. This project is an excellent example of the applica- 
tion of classical research design to evaluation in religious-education pro- 
gramming. It uses the traditional control-group design applied rigorously 
and serves as a good model for evaluation of specific teaching techniques 
or other methodologies in religious education. The 120-page report of the 
experiment is a model of good research reporting. Of special value are 
the clear outline of the report, the condensed but complete general report 
using nontechnical terms and including a summary of findings, and the 
complete presentation of technical data and samples of research materials 
for those who are interested in knowing more about the experiment. 

Noteworthy are the recommendations presented by the outside con- 
sulting organization which did the research. They presented the impli- 
cations of the data from their point of view, thus providing fresh insight. 
For example, in discussing the implications of a possible decision by the 
churches to use programmed instruction, the investigators stated: 


Programed instruction must be employed within the context 
of the goals of religious education. The reverse of this could 
be an intriguing possibility for many persons concerned with 
the planning or programing of courses. This tendency will 
have to be controlled [ Coffey, Cress, & Christner, 1963, p. 17; 
italics added]. 


Although the experimenters included a caution, those who have had 
experience with the slippery business of stating objectives for religious 
education might indeed find it intriguing and possibly fruitful to speculate 
about the statement of religious-education objectives in a context appro- 
priate for programmed instruction. Since this usually requires objectives 
stated in terms of specifically desired terminal behavior, the process of 
being forced to think in these terms might lend specificity and concrete- 
ness to religious-education objectives, which are all too often vague and 
nondefinable. 

Note, however, that the researchers were careful to define their areas 
of responsibility as against the responsibilities of the sponsoring boards. 


Perhaps the most overriding concern is “can programed in- 
struction be used in religious education as religious education 
is viewed by the churches?” A closely related question is: “If 
it can be used, should it be used?” Essentially, the first question 
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is an empirical one; the second requires a decision based on 
empirical results and all other factors that go into decision 


making for religious education [Coffey, Cress, & Christner, 
1963, p. 16]. 


This experimental project, excellent as it is, can be criticized on several 
grounds, First, a sample of 101 persons in three congregations, all in the 
same city, is somewhat limited. The results of the experiment showed that 
persons studying the programmed unit made higher test scores (and 
presumably learned more) than persons studying the conventional book. 
However, before this finding could be used as the basis for the develop- 
ment of a church-wide program, further experiments would be needed to 
determine whether these results would hold over a wider range of types 
of congregations and individuals. Further experiments were conducted on 
a broader scale by the Board of Christian Education of the United Pres- 
byterian Church. They were conducted at four instructional levels (junior, 
junior high, senior high, and adult) in 28 churches distributed throughout 
the United States (Leonard, 1966). 

It seems that somewhat broader sampling in this first experiment would 
have made the results more generally useful. In addition, no effort was 
made to show that the members of the experimental groups were similar 
to each other in such critical dimensions as educational level. Volunteers 
were assigned by random processes to the experimental groups. However, 
in such small samples, chance variations could become quite significant. 

The research report gives little background information about the 
designing of the study. It would be helpful if a rationale were given for 
the selection of various techniques used; for example, linear programming 
as opposed to a branching program. The experimenters report that al- 
though a scoring key was prepared for the criterion tests, the two judges 
differed significantly in their assignment of scores. It would be helpful 
to know the rationale for using an open-end test, with the consequent 
difficulty in scoring, in preference to a more objective test. 

The report indicates that the results of the opinion questionnaires 
showed considerable variation in the reactions of participants to pro- 
grammed instruction. The report itself presents these results only in terms 
of averaging. The experimenters themselves indicate that 


when averaged, the responses balanced out to a moderate 
view, neither strongly for or against programed instruction. 
But the relatively neutral averages are, in part, made up of a 
number of responses from people who are definitely for or 
definitely against programed instruction” [Coffey, Cress, & 
Christner, 1963, p. 11]. 
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In such a case it would be helpful to have a tabulation of the number 
of persons giving each response, since it would give an estimate of the 
relative number of people who might be expected to rebel against pro- 
grammed instruction if it were used in a church-wide program. In addi- 
tion, the report indicates that the original questionnaire contained many 
written comments. It would be of value to have a summary or listing of 
these comments in order to give greater content to the estimation of the 
types of criticism or reaction which might be expected from the intro- 
duction of programmed instruction. 

Despite these minor shortcomings, this study stands as a model where 
rigorous experimental techniques are used in evaluation. Its design and 
report furnish a guide for those who test specific program elements prior 
to their general use. 


Curriculum Evaluation 


An important use of evaluative research in religious-education program 
development has been its role in curriculum evaluation. The most exten- 
sive effort to use this type of research is found in the Continuing Curricu- 
lum Evaluation Project conducted by the Board of Parish Education of the 
Lutheran Church in America (Uthe, 1966). In its present form this 
project is a continuation and refinement of an earlier program of field 
testing conducted before publication of the LCA Parish Education Cur- 
riculum. Planning for the project began in 1964. Data collection began in 
September, 1965, with completion scheduled for 1969. 

The objectives are: (a4) to measure and describe pupil achievement 
in terms of objectives and content of specific courses, (6) to measure and 
report on acceptability and usability of courses by determining the extent 
to which suggested learning experiences were used and the degree of 
satisfaction they provided for teachers and pupils, and (c) to measure 
and report on pupil and teacher reaction to the format of the materials, 
including art and typography. 

O Sampling." Two criteria were used in selecting a sample of par- 
ticipating congregations: (a) the sample was to be representative of all 
LCA congregations, and (8) the sample design was to provide conven- 
ience and economy in enlisting participating congregations and working 
with them over a period of 3 years. Since the second criterion could not 
be met by simple random sampling of all LCA congregations, the 
churches were divided into five major geographical regions. Within each 
region synods were selected by random processes, the number in each area 
based on the LCA population of the. region. Within each of the synods 
one district was selected at random. All congregations within the selected 
district were invited to participate in the project. The sample drawn in 
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this way was checked against two major and available LCA population 
parameters: size of congregation and size of community. 

Invitations were sent to 324 congregations in 12 synods. Of these, 154 
made an affirmative response to the invitation to participate. Analysis of 
the characteristics of the congregations participating in the study showed 
that these were reasonably representative of the total LCA population, 
although, as is usual in studies of this type, rural congregations and very 
small ones tended to be underrepresented in the sample. 

O Data collection. In an initial training session teachers were taught 
how to complete brief weekly-session reports. Each one listed the major 
learning experiences for the session. Teachers reported their use of each 
experience, rated its effectiveness, and noted problems which arose in 
connection with each. Teachers were also asked to give an overall evalua- 
tion of the session in the form of a rating. In addition, they were to 
comment in their own words on the session as a whole and on specific 
learning experiences. 

At the end of each unit (lasting from 2 to 8 weeks) teachers were 
asked to evaluate on a rating scale the degree of progress which they felt 
pupils in their class had made toward the objectives for the unit. They 
were also told to explain in their own words the reason for this rating. 

An achievement test was developed for each course to be evaluated, 
and each test was divided into subtests or unit tests. In order to permit 
objective scoring by automated data processing equipment, the tests were 
constructed in a multiple-choice format. 

Because the tests were devised for before-and-after administration, the 
test for each course also included approximately 20 items on material not 
included in the course but similar to course material. Scores on these 
items were used to provide an indication of how much of the course con- 
tent pupils might have learned if they had not been exposed to the course 
but had simply been exposed to other church, family, and cultural in- 
fluences. 

Tests were administered to all pupils at the beginning of the church- 
school year in September. The achievement test for the third-grade course, 
for example, was administered to beginning third-graders and to begin- 
ning fourth-graders in the same congregation at the same time. The 
fourth-graders had completed the third-grade course during the preceding 
school year. The beginning fourth-graders were then compared to the be- 
ginning third-graders to secure a measure of learning increment. This 
procedure was used in all grades included in the study. This made the 
experimental conditions more stringent, since some of the material on 
which pupils were tested had been studied by them up to 12 months be- 
fore the tests were given. 

Since multiple-choice tests cannot be completed independently by pupils 
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who are unable to read, it was necessary to devise alternative means of 
testing for those in kindergarten and first grade. Methods of testing in- 
cluded use of picture tests in which the teacher read the questions while 
the child looked at sheets containing pictures which symbolized the various 
possible responses. Questionnaires to parents were also developed, asking 
them to report on experiences or comments of children which indicated 
possible progress toward course objectives. 

At the end of each term pupils were asked to react to the format of 
their readers and workbooks. Pupils in the upper-age level were asked to 
fill out short individual questionnaires. In the lower-age levels teachers 
were asked to gather this information orally from members and to record 
a reaction for the class as a whole. Teachers also filled out brief question- 
naires at the end of the school year, recording their reaction to the format 
of the teachers’ guides. Four-point rating scales were used to measure 
overall reaction to each book, to each major illustration, and to ease of use. 

In addition to the types of data gathered, data were also secured about 
participating congregations and teachers. Pastors and members of Chris- 
tian-education committees completed questionnaires describing the con- 
gregation and its Christian-education program. Each individual teacher 
was also requested to complete a questionnaire asking about educational 
background, previous teaching experience and training, and classroom 
procedures. Both of these questionnaires were based on instruments pre- 
viously used in the research program. Information gathered on these 
questionnaires made it possible to compare pupil achievement and 
teacher reaction in various types of congregations and to relate the effec- 
tiveness of the course or session to teacher qualifications and teaching 
practices. 

O Data analysis. Teacher reports were punched on IBM cards and 
processed by computer. Averages (arithmetic mean) were computed for 
teachers’ ratings of each session as a whole and for each learning experi- 
ence within the session. Percentages were computed for the number of 
teachers using each learning experience and the number of teachers re- 
porting problems in connection with each learning experience. Learning 
experiences within the session were also ranked in terms of success (as 
indicated by teacher ratings) and use (as indicated by teachers who re- 
ported that they did not use a given learning experience). Teachers’ end- 
of-unit ratings of progress toward unit objectives were reported in terms 
of arithmetic means, using a 4-point scale ranging from one (“poor”) to 
four (“excellent”). 

Answers to the pupil achievement tests were processed to secure 
percentages of pupils selecting each response option before and after 
participating in the course. In addition, the average increase in test scores 
was completed between the pretest and the posttest. 
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Analysis of the test results showed that pupils made interesting shifts 
from one “wrong” answer to another “wrong” one. Analysis of these 
shifts provided insight into recurring changes in attitudes and under- 
standings. 

Analysis of the curriculum evaluation data showed a high degree of 
correlation between teachers’ ratings of pupil progress toward objectives 
and progress as shown in achievement test scores. This finding seems to 
indicate that teachers’ ratings of learning have more validity than has been 
supposed. However, it is important to ask for open-end comments about 
the reasons that teachers have for rating as they did. These comments in- 
dicate the criteria which teachers use in estimating progress, criteria not 
always the same as those used by the curriculum developers. 

O Reporting. The Research Department provided for editors an 
integrated report for each unit of each course. These reports combined the 
results of the various forms of data collection and analysis: teachers’ re- 
ports, pupil achievement tests, and pupil reactions to format. In addition 
to the statistical information provided by the automated data analysis, 
the reports included summaries of the evaluative comments written in by 
teachers on their report forms and analysis of the various shifts shown in 
responses to achievement tests. The Research Department also provided 
recommendations for revision based on review of all data combined. 

O Evaluation. This is perhaps the most extensive and intensive piece 
of curriculum evaluation research which has been developed so far. It 
is unique in its combination of results from various forms of data collec- 
tion: weekly teachers’ reports, pupil achievement tests, and pupil and 
teacher questionnaires. Such multiple sources of data make possible a 
richness of analysis and evaluation which cannot be achieved through a 
single form of data collection. 

Time limits, however, have made it impossible to exploit the full 
potential of these data. The following list indicates some of the types of 
fruitful comparisons which could be made using data already available: 
relationships between class achievement and teacher satisfaction, teachers’ 
use of suggested learning experiences, teacher characteristics, congrega- 
tional characteristics, and reactions to format; factors related to high class 
achievement and low class achievement; relationship between use of 
suggested learning experiences and overall session rating. Completion 
of some of these analyses will provide the foundation for generalized 
findings concerning effective curriculum materials. 

A major shortcoming of this study has been the lack of pretesting of 
achievement test items. Posttest analysis showed that some response options 
were not used at all in either the pretest or the posttest and some of the 
“correct” answers were used almost as often in the pretest as they were 
in the posttest. It is possible that some of the material taught in the 
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course was already known by the pupils before it was offered. This in- 
dicates a definite need for revision of the course. However, it is also pos- 
sible that some of the test items were not adequately constructed and 
therefore were not useful in the evaluation of the course. 

Reporting of this project has so far been inadequate. Lacking is a 
general description of the design for the study as it finally emerged, a 
description which can be made available to others seeking to do similar 
studies. Though the reports of findings are quite detailed, they are pre- 
sented in duplicated form primarily for use by editors. Since the entire 
project is so closely related to a specific curriculum, it is not likely that 
the findings at this stage could be generalized to other curricula, although 
the methodology has already been adapted by others. 

Like the studies previously reported in this chapter, this one provides 
a good example of the current stage of development in evaluative research 
in religious-education program development. It serves as a model of the 
present state of the art in this area and should be considered carefully by 
others intending to do similar research. Hopefully, those who do research 
of this type in the future will move beyond this model. 


Evaluation of Catholic Schools 


This chapter contains few references to research in religious-education 
programming conducted under Roman Catholic auspices. Catholic spokes- 
men indicate that the lack of such reported research may be due to the 
fact that most Catholic religious-education curriculum is prepared by in- 
dependent publishers rather than by agencies comparable to the Protestant 
national boards of education, and research conducted by these publishers 
is not usually made public. 

A major exception is the evaluative study of the Catholic school system 
conducted by the National Opinion Research Center under a grant from 
the Carnegie Foundation (Greeley & Rossi, 1966). The purpose of the 
study was to discover observable effects of Catholic school education; for 
example, are Catholics who went to Catholic schools “better” Catholics 
than those who did not, more involved in the organizational activity of 
the church, more isolated from the larger community, less tolerant of re- 
ligious differences, handicapped in economic success, more supportive of 
Catholic schools, more committed to religious values, more open to change 
within the life of the Roman Catholic Church? 

The study was conducted by interviews with a national multistage- 
area probability sample of Roman Catholics between 23 and 57 years of 
age, and a smaller comparable control sample of Protestants. The total 
number of respondents was 3,406. 

The general method of analysis was to contrast Catholic adults who 
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had attended Catholic schools with those who had attended public schools. 
Catholic respondents were divided into three categories: those who had 
had all their primary and secondary education in Catholic schools, those 
who had had some education in Catholic and some in public schools, and 
those who had never attended Catholic schools. 

The report of the study presents both findings and methodology in 
a clear and comprehensive way. This is a major evaluative study making 
competent use of widely recognized techniques for national opinion 


surveys. |For further information on the Greeley-Rossi study see Greeley 
and Gockel, Ch. 7.| 


Characteristics of Good Program Research 


The critical analysis of major studies calls attention to characteristics 
of good research in program development for religious education. 

Good program research 1s integral to the process of program develop- 
ment. The research is planned along with the planning of the program. 
Objectives are stated in terms that lend themselves to evaluation, terms 
that are behavioral insofar as possible. Whenever possible, the methods 
used in research are consonant with the type of program being developed 
or tested; at best the research methods become a natural part of planning 
or using the program. 

When research is an integral part of program development, the research 
schedule is planned along with that for program development itself. This 
means that research projects can be so scheduled that the results of the 
studies are available at the time they are needed to answer basic questions 
in program development. 

The objective of research in program development is to provide spectfic 
information for a specific religious-education program. Such research 
seldom produces findings which can be generalized to all of religious 
education. Time schedules and available resources usually make it im- 
possible to include in the research design the kinds of controls and 
sampling processes which would be needed to make the results of the 
studies more widely generalizable. This is not a shortcoming but rather 
a corollary of the functional nature of research in program development. 
If this characteristic is kept in mind, the research will be designed to do 
efficiently what is needed to assist in program development without be- 
coming unnecessarily complex. However, it is also true that carefully 
designed program research often provides the kind of data which could 
be used for a second-order analysis leading to more general findings 
(Johnson, 1961, 1963, 1964). Often, however, the time, personnel, and 
money are not available for such further analysis. 

The persons planning a religious-education program must be deeply in- 
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volved in all stages of the research. If research is to be an integral part 
of program development, those who are responsible for program de- 
velopment must have a deep involvement in the research process. They 
must assist in outlining the design for the study, deciding on questions 
to be asked, reviewing data, collecting plans and instruments, and, where 
possible, assisting in the analysis and reporting of results. This involve- 
ment of staff personnel has two purposes. First, it assures that the research 
is designed and conducted in such a way that it actually plays the helping 
role that it is supposed to assume in program development. Second, this 
involvement helps ensure the use of findings by overcoming the resistance 
of staff members to findings which are critical of commonly accepted be- 
liefs and practices. 

Such involvement of program developers in the research process is 
especially necessary if the research is done by an outside consulting agency. 
Such organizations often provide research competence which is not avail- 
able within religious-education staffs. When these agencies are used, the 
problem of communication is a very real one. This is a two-way problem: 
communicating to the research agency the specific presuppositions and 
limitations within which the religious-education program is to be de- 
veloped, and understanding the communication of the research agency re- 
garding its findings as these are related to program development. If such 
an outside agency is used, it is essential that at least some of the persons 
who are involved in the development of the program itself work so 
closely with the research agency that for all practical purposes they be- 
come members of the research team. In this way they are able to serve as 
two-way bridges, making sure that the design itself is appropriate to the 
religious-education program to which it is to contribute and ensuring 
that the findings of the research program are communicated adequately 
to those who are developing a program. 

The purpose or objectives for the research program must be clearly 
stated and outlined early in the study. The lack of clearly stated purposes 
can hinder effective research by allowing a project to move in directions 
not pertinent to the program being developed or to accumulate extraneous 
elements in the research design. 

All available resources must be used in designing the research. The 
research process must begin with a search of the literature for findings 
in parallel fields, and review of other similar research projects for valid 
and useful methods. Especially important is the use of consultants to 
assist in planning the design and reviewing the project as it develops. 
Such consultation helps to avoid errors in design and .often suggests more 
efficient methods for achieving equally valid results. 

It is sheer foolishness to begin a research project assuming that no one 
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has ever done anything similar in the past. Progress comes as researchers 
build on each others’ efforts, with each new study representing a refine- 
ment or an advance upon previous ones. 

Insofar as possible, the entire research program should be carefully out- 
lined and detailed in advance. Methods for collecting and analyzing data 
and reporting findings should be clearly thought through before any 
actual research is undertaken. If possible, the entire research design 
should be pretested, including methods of analysis. This kind of careful 
advance planning and testing makes it possible to plan realistic time sched- 
ules and cost budgets, to meet deadlines, and to avoid unexpected prob- 
lems that increase the time and expense required for the project. 

To be sure, the design must be flexible, capable of modification as new 
elements emerge during the course of the study. However, if a careful 
plan is developed in advance, it is usually possible to allow room for such 
necessary flexibility. 

The methods used must give the best possible reliability and validity 
to the research findings. In designing the research, classic experimental 
designs should be considered for sampling, control groups, statistical 
techniques, and so forth. Since the purposes of religious education pro- 
gram research are often somewhat distinctive, it is not always possible to 
use the most rigorous experimental designs and methods. However, if 
adaptations are made, it is important for both the researchers and the users 
of the research to know why more rigorous methods were not carried out, 
to have an adequate rationale for the choice of alternate methods, and 
most particularly to be aware of the limitations imposed on the findings 
by the use of these other research methods. 

Whenever possible, multuple sources of data should be used and cross- 
comparisons made between these various forms of data. Most of the 
exemplary studies described above used more than one kind of data: 
questionnaires plus interviews, parallel questionnaires to pastors and 
church members, and questions selected from other studies, the answers 
to which could be compared with the results achieved in these other 
studies. Such multiple sources of data usually make possible increased 
depth and richness of interpretation and provide a means to check out 
findings which might be somewhat questionable if they were based on 
only a single source of data. When multiple-data forms are used, it is 
particularly important to plan the entire data-analysis process in advance 
so that the researcher can be sure that methods of cross-comparison are 
possible and workable. 

Reporting the results of research must be carefully planned in light of 
the use to which the findings are to be put and the people who will use 
them. In planning the research schedule, generous amounts of time must 
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be allowed for analyses of results and preparation of reports. Plans should 
be made for reporting results in a number of ways. Of special importance 
is the need for both popular reports for the broad constituency and more 
detailed technical reports for those who actually work with the findings. 
It is usually impossible for a single report to serve both purposes. Most of 
the reports reviewed in this chapter included general summaries of results, 
followed by more extensive and detailed analyses of results. In addition, 
many of the studies used a variety of formats for reporting: tables of 
statistics, graphic charts and diagrams, as well as narrative paragraphs. 
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Chapter pig 


SELECTED PROBLEMS 
IN THE STUDY 
OF RELIGIOUS 
DEVELOPMENT 


ALLEN H. Barton, Columbia University 


TLE LES GLae aieine) 


In this final treatise Barton takes a backward look over the past 21 
chapters as he discusses the research issues that recur in the discussions on 
research methodology. He singles out four major themes in the critiques 
of many chapters: defining one’s variables with precision, analyzing data 
to identify spurious relationships, giving adequate recognition to the 
impact of social context, and avoiding the sin of “data-cide.” 

Barton, himself eminently skilled in the research task, addresses his 
remarks primarily to those who are trained in research. He deals at a 
sophisticated level with matters of conceptualization, research design, 
methodology, and utilization. What he shares can hardly be ignored in 
any future effort to carry out research in religion. 

His analyses warn those who are designing new studies to beware of 
gross categories, coarse measures, and simplistic analyses. His recom- 
mendations call for finer discriminations and the kind of analyses which 
enable one to make conclusions that are closer to what is true in fact. 
This chapter points to the future by helping the student of research to 
learn from the past. He shows how the researcher, like the proverbial 
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dwarf standing on the shoulders of the giant, can see more clearly what 
great minds in the past could not discover in their data. 
For further information on the author, see page 857. 


IUUU UU UU aL $k 


The vast array of research reviewed in this book exemplifies almost every 
problem of research methods; but four major recurring themes can be 


identified. 


1. The problem of forming useful variables out of large sets of particu- 
lar observations, so that empirically important distinctions will be 
made while reducing a multitude of observations to a limited number 
of variables. 

2. The problem of analyzing relationships among several distinguish- 
able variables, so as to avoid spuriousness and approach an under- 
standing of the causal processes in complex systems of social and 
psychological variables. 

3. The problem of relating individual phenomena to social contexts, 
ranging from face-to-face groups to local religious cultures in the 
world setting. 

4. The problem of how to utilize the enormous body of existing studies 
which have been carried out for different purposes, using different 
instruments and populations, and which are reported with varying 
degrees of detail; the “data bank” problem. 


These issues have been dealt with in passing in many previous chap- 
ters; here we shall try to pull together some summary conclusions about 
each, and refer the reader to recent methodological writings on them. 
Most of the authors have agreed that, with a few outstanding exceptions, 
methodological weakness is the major failing of the body of research being 
reviewed. A notable breakthrough in this vital but confused field could 
be achieved if the technical level of the work could be brought up to the 
standards current in other fields. Those who are working with man’s 
highest concerns can use no less then the best available research tools. 


The Formation of Variables from Many Observations 


Almost every chapter raises in some form the question of what is meant 
by religion, religiousness, and religious development, and what are the 
dimensions and variables with which research should be concerned. There 
are recurring discussions of the extent to which “religion” is a set of 
functionally specific activities and beliefs, or a component of everything 
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which people do and believe. There are efforts to make distinctions be- 
tween components of the process of religious socialization and religious 
behavior: for example, between knowledge, belief, feeling, and practice. 
Some chapters deal directly with the questions of the boundaries or 
dimensions of religious phenomena; others look at religious phenomena 
as related to the processes of psychological development and functioning 
or misfunctioning; still others look at religious phenomena as they are 
affected by institutional programs and settings. The range of actual ob- 
servations with which the research reviewed here concerns itself is im- 
mense. At one extreme we are dealing with reports of “peak experiences,” 
of transcendent contacts with forces and beings beyond the everyday sen- 
sory world; at the other we are counting frequency of church attendance, 
or checking off agreement or disagreement with questionnaire items 
about God, Christ, miracles, and so on. 

There are two approaches to the problem of forming concepts to classify 
observations. We can use existing conceptual guidelines, drawn either 
from scientific theories or everyday language. Both have terms which are 
supposed to distinguish between “different things,” things which behave 
differently, have different causes and effects. Thus questions about concep- 
tions of God and about obligations to one’s neighbor deal with objects 
which are differentiated by the common-sense language of our culture, 
even though we may believe that there are certain logical or causal re- 
lations between them. We may distinguish between the feeling that an 
act is wrong and the perception of the probability of being punished for 
that act, because we have a theory which suggests that internalized norms 
and the likelihood of sanctions do not always go precisely together, even 
if in many circumstances they are actually in a one-to-one relationship. 
Scientific language may make finer distinctions than common language, 
because scientists are trying to generalize about wider ranges of situations 
than ordinary people normally encounter; at the same time they may 
ignore many features of objects of interest to ordinary people in an effort 
to create very general abstractions which can fit into powerful generalized 
explanations. 

On the other hand we may try an empirical approach in which we make 
a lot of separate observations or measurements on a set of objects and 
examine the pattern of correlations between them. If we ask the American 
public to answer questions on a wide range of religious beliefs, practices, 
knowledge, and experiences, we can make up some kind of correlation 
matrix, which reports the frequency with which each item co-varies with 
each other item, or the extent to which one is high when another is high. 
From this correlation matrix we can proceed in various ways: examining 
the patterns by eye to discern clusters of items which correlate relatively 
high among themselves; performing McQuitty’s (1954, 1964) very simple 
type of cluster analysis; or using elaborate mathematical procedures such 
as factor analysis (Harman, 1967; Humphreys, 1968), nonmetric scaling 
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(Green, Carmone, & Robinson, 1968), or latent structure analysis (Lazars- 
feld & Henry, 1968). All these methods suggest a limited number of basic 
variables underlying large sets of specific items; they identify certain 
items with each underlying variable, or give us measures of the association 
of each item with each presumed factor or dimension. 

In using these purely empirical procedures one important consideration 
is that they do not measure “absolute” or general relatedness of items 
to one another or to underlying dimensions, but the relative similarity of 
response to a particular sample of items given by a particular sample of 
people. We can get quite different clusters or factors if we drastically 
change the range of topics covered by the items, or if we give them to a 
very different population. As Dittes points out in Chapter 3, analysis of 
sets of items containing a relatively few simple questions on religious 
attitudes and activities along with many other types of social attitudes 
will almost always produce a single “religiousness” factor, especially when 
administered to a general public sample. When the analysis is done on 
larger sets of religious questions, carefully expressing more highly dif- 
ferentiated beliefs and types of experience, asked of people more highly 
involved in religion such as lay leaders, theological students, or ministers, 
we obtain many more factors distinguishing various aspects of religious 
belief and practices. If the population studied comes from several denomi- 
nations, we may obtain dimensions distinguishing the major aspects of 
their creeds, while if the population studied is from a single denomina- 
ton, the factors will correspond to the major differences in interpretation 
or style within that denomination. The size of the sample also determines 
how fine a set of distinctions—how many factors or clusters—can be 
reliably derived. In other words, in selecting the number and range of 
items to be asked, and the population to respond to them, we intentionally 
or otherwise focus the “empirical analysis’ on one or another set of 
distinctions which are being made by the people under study. We should 
not expect comparable results from studies which focus on different levels 
of detail or types of people; on the other hand it should be possible to use 
empirical clustering or factoring techniques reliably if we know what 
populations of items and people we want to work with. 

A second problem with factor- and cluster-analysis methods is that they 
are inherently static. They look at the items which are found together 
at a given point of time, without regard to the part they play in a causal 
process. These methods make the most sense if we use them on items all 
of which appear to represent a similar stage in a process—for example, 
beliefs and practices which are the outcome of religious socialization and 
may have certain further consequences for social functioning, but which 
can be distinguished from both their origins and their further conse- 
quences. Some researchers put all their variables into a factor analysis— 
prior social-background factors, current attitude and behavior items, 
presumed functional consequences of them. They use the cluster mem- 
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bership or the factor loadings as evidence of causal linkages. But the 
factor analysis is at best a crude approximation of a multivariate causally 
oriented analysis; it cannot cope with the problem of spurious relation- 
ships, or tell us about the role of intervening variables, because it is not 
designed to make these distinctions. 

A third problem is that factor analysis is still an art, with a certain 
degree of arbitrariness involved in deciding how many factors to extract 
and what rotations to use (Humphreys, 1968). The correlation indices 
which go into the matrix are also more or less meaningful, depending on 
the nature of the measurements used. Where items are not interval scales 
but ordinal or classificatory variables (or arbitrary numerical translations 
of ordinal or nominal scales), there are several alternative ways of comput- 
ing measures of association which can give rather different results from 
the analysis. Furthermore, most of these analysis techniques use only the 
two variable correlations and do not consider higher-order relationships 
among the items. The results of a particular analysis should not be over- 
interpreted (see Spilka’s comments in Ch. 13 on this matter). 

An obvious point still worth stressing is that the formation of variables 
for analysis of a set of data, whether in terms of a priori indices or those 
derived from empirical analysis of intercorrelations, will be done best if 
we have a good intuitive familiarity with the people and behaviors under 
study. This permits us first of all to ask the right questions or make the 
right observations—those which make important distinctions within the 
population under study in terms of the processes in which we are inter- 
ested. It also permits us to understand the meaning, both for the people 
being studied and for purposes of social science generalization, of the 
clusters and factors which emerge from the analysis. 


Multivariate Analysis and Causal Models 


Three analytic operations should be distinguished in any analysis which 
aims at causal interpretation: testing an observed relationship for spuri- 
ousness; identifying intervening variables as causal links; and specifying 
conditions under which the relationship is higher or lower, present or 
absent, positive or negative (Lazarsfeld, 1955). 


Prior Variables and Spurious Relationships 


Almost all researchers have learned by now not to take a two-variable 
relationship at face value, but to consider the possibility that some third 
variable prior in time to either may.be causing both. Consider the argu- 
ment put forward by some reviewers of the Glock and Stark study, 
Christian Beliefs and Anti-Semitism (1966). The researchers found a 
strong correlation between “religious dogmatism” and secular anti-Semitic 
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beliefs. Religious dogmatism was a summary index based on four equally 
weighted scales: 


Religious orthodoxy (having no doubts about the existence of a per- 
sonal God, the divinity of Jesus as God’s Son, the authenticity of bibli- 
cal miracles, and the existence of the Devil). 


Religious particularism (believing that salvation is limited to Christians, 
that ignorance of Jesus for people living in other countries might prevent 
their salvation, and that being a member of one’s own particular faith 
is necessary or probably helpful to obtain salvation). 


Religious anti-libertarianism (not allowing someone who doesn’t be- 
lieve in God to teach in a public high school, a private university, to 
hold public office, or to have his books available in a public library). 


Holding the ancient Jews responsible for the rejection and crucifixion 
of Jesus (measured by one question on this point). 


The empirical finding is quite clear-cut: religious dogmatism, so 
measured, is strongly related to secular anti-Semitic beliefs about modern 
Jews for a sample of California Protestants, and somewhat related for 
Catholics. Glock and Stark (1966) conclude that this is evidence of a 
causal relationship, since the opposite direction of causation (that secular 
anti-Semitism causes religious dogmatism) seems implausible. 

Critics have suggested, however, that the psychological variable of 
authoritarianism might underlie both religious dogmatism and secular 
anti-Semitism (Dittes, 1967; Strommen, 1967). The presumed causal model 
would be: 


Religious 


dogmatism 
Psychological 


authoritarianism 


(dowir GEont Secular 


anti-Semitism 


To test this hypothesis we would have to classify the respondents by 
psychological authoritarianism and see whether at each level of author- 
itarianism there remained a correlation of religious dogmatism with 
secular anti-Semitism. If these partial correlations became zero, we could 
conclude that there was no causal relation between religious dogmatism 
and secular anti-Semitism, but only a spurious relationship resulting from 
a common prior factor which causes both. Unfortunately the actual study 
did not include an authoritarianism measure, so the alternative explana- 
tions cannot be tested. 

Another possibility might be that there were several prior variables, 
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each contributing to both dogmatism and anti-Semitism; holding any one 
of them constant would reduce the partial relationship but not eliminate 
it. If we could identify them all and hold them all constant, however (by 
partitioning the respondents on a combined “predisposition” score, for 
example), the observed relationship might be shown to be entirely spurious. 

A normal procedure in analysis should be to create a matrix of all the 
two-variable relationships, classified roughly by their presumed time order. 
Then if we find an interesting relationship which we want to test for 
spuriousness, we do not have to try every other variable; we first of all 
limit ourselves to those which might be prior in time to both variables in 
the relationship under examination; and then we need consider only 
those which are correlated relatively highly with both of the variables in 
the relationship being tested. Only such variables (among those we have 
measured) could possibly be causing a spurious relationship. 

If we try all the possible prior variables which we have measured and 
the relationship still persists, we have strengthened the case that it is 
a causal relation. We can, of course, never completely prove a causal re- 
lationship from this kind of correlational data, since there always might 
be some prior factor creating a spurious relationship which we have not 
measured. But if we can test and eliminate all the ones anyone can 
plausibly think of, we have raised the credibility of a causal interpretation 
of the correlation. It would take a controlled experiment, with its ran- 
domization of exposure to the presumed causal variable, to eliminate 
definitely such prior sources of spuriousness. And even controlled experi- 
ments have their problems (Campbell & Stanley, 1963). 

Glock and Stark (1966) do try to test certain possible spurious factors in 
the relationship of religious beliefs to anti-Semitism: education, income, 
occupation, size of community of origin, age, and political affiliation. How- 
ever, they test these against the relationship of secular anti-Semitism to an 
index of “religious bigotry” composed mainly of items measuring religious 
hostility toward modern Jews rather than the religious-dogmatism index. 
The questions on religious hostility toward the Jews, while conceptually 
distinguishable from the secular anti-Semitism items, are obviously very 
close psychologically; it would appear that this correlation is so nearly 
tautological that it could not be reduced seriously by introduction of prior 
causal factors. 


Intervening Variables as Causal Links 


Instead of looking at variables prior to both of those in a relationship 
under study, we might look for variables which can plausibly be assigned 
an intervening temporal status—following the presumed causal variable, 
and preceding the presumed effect. If we classify the respondents on such 
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an intervening variable and find that original relationship becomes zero 
or is significantly lowered, we do not assert that the original relationship 
really does not exist as a causal relation; rather we say that we have found 
an intervening variable through which the causal relationship is operating. 
Glock and Stark (1966) have an unusually clear-cut example of such an 
intervening variable analysis. 

Having shown the relationship of religious dogmatism to secular anti- 
Semitism, they introduce the variable of religious hostility toward the 
modern Jew. This is measured by two items: the belief that “the Jews can 
never be forgiven for what they did to Jesus until they accept him as the 
true Savior,” and that “the reason the Jews have so much trouble is be- 
cause God is punishing them for rejecting Jesus.” This variable is strongly 
related to each of the components of the religious-dogmatism index, 
particularly to orthodoxy and particularism; it maintains strong relations 
to each when the others are held constant. Glock and Stark hypothesize 
that religious dogmatism tends to produce secular anti-Semitism, as 
measured by items without specifically religious content, by way of pro- 
ducing religious hostility toward the modern Jews as cursed for their 
ancestors’ guilt. They therefore present a table showing the relationship 
of religious dogmatism to secular anti-Semitism for each level of “religious 
hostility toward modern Jews.” The result is quite clear-cut. Religious 
dogmatism is related to religious hostility toward modern Jews; religious 
hostility toward modern Jews is strongly related to secular anti-Semitism; 
and when the religious hostility toward modern Jews is held constant, the 
religious-dogmatism variable has no effect on secular anti-Semitism. The 
process apears to be entirely by way of the intervening variable. The re- 
sulting diagram of presumed causal relationships is: 


RELIGIOUS DOGMATISM 


a. ie 
b. Particularism ————_______-_ = d. Religious antilibertarianism 
c. Implication of Witness 


Jew in Crucifixion 


RELIGIOUS HOSTILITY TOWARD MODERN JEWS 


SECULAR ANTI-SEMITIC BELIEFS 
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The implication is that orthodoxy and particularism in themselves do 
not have to lead to anti-Semitism; but that to the extent that they are 
linked to religious hostility toward modern Jews as still accursed Christ- 
killers, they do have such a causal relationship to secular anti-Semitism. 

This interpretation too can be challenged by proposing possible prior 
factors which would create spurious relationships among all three of these 
variables; it has been suggested that psychological authoritarianism might 
have such an effect. This explanation is testable but requires data not 
gathered in the original study. 

There are now mathematical techniques which can estimate the causal 
weight of several variables in a process, provided we can assume a time 
order for the variables (Boudon, 1968; Duncan, 1966; Blalock, 1968). 
Several such techniques are exemplified in Blau and Duncan’s major 
survey analysis of The American Occupational Structure (1967). For 
variables to which numerical values can be assigned, path analysis can 
be used. The diagram below, drawn from the Blau and Duncan book, 
measures the effect on present occupation (converted into a numerical 
score) of these factors listed in time sequence: father’s education, father’s 
occupation when respondent was about 16, respondent’s education, and 
his first job (Blau & Duncan, 1967, p. 170). 
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Other techniques of causal assessment are multiple-classification analysis, 
where the dependent variable is numerical but the independent variables 
are Classificatory, and multiple-regression analysis, which assumes additive, 
direct effects for a set of independent variables (Blau & Duncan, 1967; 
Morgan, David, Cohen, & Brazer, 1962). 

A serious problem in applying all these techniques to analyze causal 
links among various dimensions of religious belief and behavior is that the 
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time order of these religious phenomena is much more ambiguous than 
for social-mobility data. Cross-sectional surveys and correlational analysis 
have severe limitations for studying religious development. The problem 
of self-selection is very serious: does church attendance or other religious 
involvement lead to certain good or bad consequences, or is it simply that 
the good people (or the conformists and authoritarians) attend? 

What seems to be required is a major effort at a very demanding and 
costly form of research: longitudinal studies measuring a wide range of 
religious, sociological, and psychological variables on large samples of 
individuals, preferably during periods or situations which may reveal the 
sequence of change in these variables. This point is raised very strongly 
by Greeley and Gockel in their review of research on effects of parochial 
education (Ch. 7). If we could follow a cohort of young people from 
early adolescence up through the early years of marriage—say from about 
12 to about 27 years of age—we could measure the religious beliefs, prac- 
tices, and memberships of their parental families; their exposure to 
various kinds of secondary and college educational environments, to 
church attendance, religious education, and organized church groups; 
and the continuity or change of their own religious beliefs, practices, ex- 
periences, and memberships over the years. We could relate the develop- 
ment of their religious concepts and knowledge to their religious feelings 
and experiences, and to their response to personal and social problems. We 
could see whether those who start with authoritarian tendencies or anomic 
situations tend to reach different religious and secular patterns of conduct 
depending on the kind of religious guidance and instruction they received, 
or whether they simply chose or formulated religious contacts and atti- 
tudes to express preexisting psychological states or sociological statuses. 

In some cases it might be possible to conduct actual controlled experi- 
ments in which certain local groups were exposed to intensive efforts 
to influence certain religious variables, while control groups continued 
within existing programs known to be of limited effectiveness; both re- 
ligious and nonreligious outcomes could be compared, and the sequence of 
changes in a whole network of variables examined at intervals. 

One study in progress which uses the panel method is briefly described 
by Sibley in Chapter 21: a 4-year study of children and their parents being 
carried out by the Lutherans. 


Conditional Correlations 


Instead of testing whether a third variable, either prior or intervening, 
makes an observed relationship disappear or not, we may want to see 
whether such a variable acts,as a condition for the original relationship. 
Is the original relationship higher in some categories of the third variable 
and lower in others, or does it exist for some but disappear in others, or 
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does it actually reverse direction between subgroups of the third variable? 
To have a conditioning effect the third variable need not be correlated 
with either of the original variables, although it may be. Some variables 
act both as prior causal variables and conditioning variables, or as inter- 
vening variables and conditioning variables. 

Johnstone’s study (1966) of the effects of Lutheran parochial schooling, 
described by Greeley and Gockel in Chapter 7, contains a striking exam- 
ple of a conditional relationship. Parochial school attendance had been 
found to correlate with several kinds of religious attitudes, knowledge, 
and practice. However, it was suspected that self-selection might make 
these correlations spurious: Families with high religious involvement 
might be most likely to send their children to parochial schools, and the 
greater family religious involvement might account for all the observed 
differences between the parochial and public school youth. A measure of 
family religious involvement was therefore constructed, and families of 
high, medium, and low involvement were looked at separately with 
respect to the correlation between school attendance and the child’s 
religiousness. 

It turned out that among the high- and medium-involved families, chil- 
dren going to parochial schools were no more religious than those going 
to public schools. For these children the school did not seem to have any 
effect. However, among the low-involvement families, about 40 percent of 
the sample, there remained significant differences between the religious 
beliefs and practices of the parochial and the public school children. The 
conclusion was that much of the original correlation of beliefs and prac- 
tices with parochial versus public schooling was spurious and accounted for 
by the prior factor of greater religious involvement of the families; but 
that family involvement also acted as a conditioning variable, in that only 
under the condition of low family involvement was there an effect of 
schooling. 
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A quite opposite type of conditioning effect was found in the National 
Opinion Research Center study of effects of Catholic parochial schooling 
described in Chapter 7 (Greeley & Rossi, 1966). Catholic adults were 
asked about their religious behavior, their type of schooling, and the re- 
ligiousness of their families of origin. There was an overall relationship 
of parochial school attendance to adult religious behavior which did not 
disappear when the religiousness of the family of origin was controlled. 
Furthermore, the relationship of parochial schooling to adult religious 
behavior was strongest for those who came from the most religious fami- 
lies, and virtually nonexistent among those who came from the least re- 
ligious families. The explanation for the contradiction between the two 
studies might lie in the differences between Lutheran and Catholic paro- 
chial education, or in the difference between immediate effects while 
the children are still in school (which was what the Lutheran research 
studied) and long-term effects on adult behavior (which was what the 
Catholic research studied). 

It should be noted that conditional effects can be discovered only if 
we examine the correlations of the two original variables within each level 
of the third “test” variable. A normal “partial correlation” procedure 
would tell us only that the original relationship of parochial school attend- 
ance to religious behavior was or was not reduced when family involve- 
ment was “held constant.” The partial correlation coefficient as normally 
used is a weighted average of the conditional correlations within each level 
of score on the test variable. The single partial correlation coefficient there- 
fore obscures the nature of conditional relationships. Multiple regression, 
path analysis, and other additive models likewise average out and obscure 
such conditional effects. There is a computer procedure for seeking con- 
ditional correlations developed by Sonquist and Morgan (1964) called the 
“Automatic Interaction Detector” or AID program. Their article on 
problems in analysis of survey data (Morgan & Sonquist, 1963) is a basic 
discussion of conditional effects. 


Contextual Factors in Individual Religious Development 


Research on religious development, like much other quantitative social 
research, suffers from methodological individualism. Having learned to 
sample individuals from a population, and to measure individual char- 
acteristics, researchers have proceeded to take people out of their actual 
social contexts and to limit their analysis to individual variables. As I have 
said elsewhere (Barton, 1969), this is like a biologist putting his experi- 
mental animals through a meat grinder and taking every hundredth cell 
to examine under a microscope; almost all information about anatomy and 
physiology, about structure and function, get lost. There is an inherent 
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contradiction between sample designs for accurate descriptive statistics 
on a population of individuals—which scatter individual interviews as 
widely as possible and avoid clustering—and sample designs which try 
to study people in context, which require a heavy clustering so that we 
can know about the people with whom an individual interacts. 

We know that people’s development is intensely influenced by significant 
others—parents, peer groups, role models, educators and leaders, reference 
groups and membership groups, communities and subcultures. We know 
that behavior is influenced by norms, sanctions, and opportunity struc- 
tures created by face-to-face groups, formal organizations, and community 
characteristics. It is therefore necessary for research to include measures 
of the characteristics of these social contexts. Sometimes these must be 
derived from aggregating the survey responses of clusters of people; 
sometimes they can be obtained from key informants, available records and 
directories, or the respondent’s own description of his environment. There 
are now several articles on the problems of relating individuals to collec- 
tive properties (Lazarsfeld & Menzel, 1961) and the measurement of or- 
ganizational characteristics (Barton, 1961, 1968). 

Over the last dozen years research in sociology and psychology has 
increasingly tried to provide contextual measurements and study the 
effects of contexts on individuals and relationships. In small-group re- 
search, the behavior of any one member is related to the patterns and 
trends of behavior of the rest of the group. In sociological research on 
voting, buying, moving, and innovation, individuals are asked about the 
characteristics of their friends, relatives, and neighbors; or people are 
actually sampled in clusters so that the social context of each individual can 
be objectively described by pooling the data for his cluster; or respondents 
in an initial sample are asked to name those with whom they interact 
or who influence them, and these designated others are then interviewed 
too. Studies are also conducted across many formal organizations, com- 
munities, or even nations, and the characteristics of these larger contexts 
are brought into the analysis of the individual data. 

The contexts most relevant for religious research are summarized in 
Figure 1. The study of religious development, of course, focuses on change 
in individuals, and therefore mainly the first line of the chart is immedi- 
ately relevant. The other cells, which deal with the relationship among 
characteristics of groups, local organizations, national organizations, and 
whole religious cultures, are important for the sociology of religion as it 
analyzes the growth of institutions and the linkage of religious institutions 
with society and its component parts. 
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FIGURE 1. Types of relationships of 
individual and contextual religious variables. 
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A. The interrelationship of individual characteristics. This is the main 
type of analysis found in the present volume. The individuals studied 
may be drawn from a single local congregation, or they may be from many 
congregations of one denomination, or even from many denominations as 
in a national cross section. However, systematic data on the peer group, 

- the local congregation, or the denomination are not usually made part 
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of the analysis. The tables generally show how one individual variable 
relates to another, and do not indicate how any larger contexts might in- 
fluence either the variables or their relationships. 

B. The effect of characteristics of the family, peer group, or interper- 
sonal network. These might be expected to be of great importance in the 
study of religious development. The religious characteristics of the family 
are often made part of the analysis, as in the studies described by Greeley 
and Gockel in Chapter 7. The peer group is much less often characterized 
and brought into the analysis because of the tendency to take samples of 
“every nth person” from lists, which almost guarantees that one never 
gets two people who interact, let alone a whole group. The characteriza- 
tion of interpersonal networks has been occasionally done in research in 
other fields (Coleman, Katz, & Menzel, 1966; Katz & Lazarsfeld, 1955; 
Wallace, 1966). 

C. The effect of characteristics of the local congregation and its pro- 
grams and professional staff. For some reason this is seldom studied in a 
systematic way, even though samples are often drawn in clusters from 
many local units. There are some studies of more or less “effective” local 
churches, which compare local units within a denomination; but these 
tend to concentrate on measures of organizational maintenance like at- 
tendance and financial contributions rather than examining effects on 
individual members. 

One example in the present volume is the Continuing Curriculum Eval- 
uation Project of the Lutheran Church in America (described by Sibley 
in Ch, 21). This study examined 154 local congregations, obtaining data 
from teachers, pastors, and members of the Christian Education Commit- 
tees as well as from the children participating in the program. Pupil 
achievement, measured by before-and-after testing, was analyzed in re- 
lation to characteristics of the congregation and of the teacher, as well as 
individual characteristics. Other examples of contextual effects are re- 
ported by Moberg in his chapter on religious behavior: 


Differences in the size of a congregation also. may produce 
significant differences in patterns of interaction among its 
members. 

A scarcity of prospective marriage mates within one’s own 
religious group leads to a high rate of intermarriage wherever 
ethnic and social status differences do not prohibit occupational 
and social contacts. 


Greeley (Ch. 7) notes that in his evaluation of Catholic parochial edu- 
cation, based on a national cross section of adults who had and had not 
attended parochial schools, he was able to make overall comparisons 
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between attenders and nonattenders; but the sample design made it quite 
impossible to group people according to the particular schools they at- 
tended and relate their behavior to the characteristics of the particular 
schools. An entirely different sampling design, taking clusters from lists of 
students or alumni and obtaining information on school characteristics 
from various sources, would be required for such a contextual analysis. 

D. The effect of characteristics of the national denomination and its 
programs. Comparisons are often made between two or several denomi- 
nations. These suffer from two problems: either the data are gathered 
from a national cross section which includes many denominations, but the 
data on individuals are static and crudely descriptive; or the data may be 
intensive but only two or several denominations are covered so that one 
cannot make a multivariate analysis of the denominational characteristics 
to see which of them are really responsible for the differences. A finding 
that Denomination A is higher or lower than Denomination B on a num- 
ber of variables is not a scientific generalization, since it contains the 
proper names of the denominations; it is at best a historical characteriza- 
tion of them. Only when the context is characterized by relatively general- 
ized variables, such as main dimensions of belief or organizational struc- 
ture, can we move toward scientific explanation of differences. Glock and 
Stark (1966), Lenski (1961), and Allinsmith and Allinsmith (1948) have 
all made comparisons in which they grouped denominations on a liberal- 
conservative dimension. There is a serious need for intensive cross-de- 
nominational studies of the processes of religious development, using 
standard measures both of individual development and the denomina- 
tional characteristics. 

E. The effect of characteristics of the various world religious cultures 
on individual religious development. Cross-cultural studies which get in- 
formation on individuals not only in Western Christianity but also from 
Islamic, Buddhist, Hindu, and other major religious cultures are required 
if we want to generalize about the causes and consequences of religious 
behavior and belief in complex societies. If we want to include less com- 
plex societies in our generalizations, we will have to go into the primitive 
societies of the Pacific, Asia, Africa, and the Americas. The present vol- 
ume, to the extent that it generalizes, does so about individual religious 
development primarily within the modern-Christian—and mainly Ameri- 
can—context. A general sociology or psychology of religious development 
cannot be based on so limited a sample of cultural contexts. 

A particular study of religious development might use data on several 
of these contexts at once. The face-to-face group of which the individual 
is a part, the characteristics of the local church of which he is a member, 
the characteristics of the other churches in his community, and the nature 
of the denomination as a national institution might all be measured; and 
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they might be found to support mutually or to contradict one another 
to varying degrees on a given issue. 

A special type of contextual effect worth mentioning occurs when the 
social context acts as a condition for the relationship of two individual 
variables. A striking example occurs in Carlin’s study (1966) of New York 
lawyers. He found a strong relationship between internalized concern with 
ethics (measured by the priority which the respondent assigns to ethical 
traits over more practically useful traits in a hypothetical choice of a part- 
ner and an office mate) and ethical behavior (as measured by actual or 
hypothetical behavior in a set of 13 ethical dilemmas). He also found 
that situational pressures and opportunities (measured by the respondent’s 
description of his client relationships and his relationship to courts and 
government agencies) were strongly related to ethical behavior. He 
examined the relation of concern with ethics to ethical behavior under 
varying levels of situational pressures and opportunities, and found that 
it varied from a low to a strong correlation, as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
PERCENT VIOLATING ETHICAL NORMS 


When situational pressures are: 


And individual concern Low High Pressure 
with ethics is: Low Medium Medium High effect 
Low 19 56 59 ae +58 
Medium 15 24, 20 47 +36 
High 5 4, Wipe 20 +15 


Concern effect: +14 ae tO +57 


When situational pressures toward violation are low, there is a low cor- 
relation between internalized concern and ethical behavior, because there 
is little need for unethical behavior. But when situational pressures in- 
crease, when “the chips are down,” internalized concern becomes more 
and more strongly related to behavior, because the unconcerned simply 
respond to pressures while the concerned resist them to a considerable 
extent, although not completely. 

The use of sociometric samples to characterize peer groups may be 
especially important for the evaluation of programs which are supposed 
to change people’s actual behavior in organizational or community roles. 
It has been found often that leadership training, sensitivity training, pro- 
fessional education, and mental health treatment have limited effects on 
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actual conduct in situations where the role expectations and behavior of 
important role partners is unchanged. The individual may want to change, 
but he runs up against the unchanged demands and behaviors of others, 
and the pressures of group norms, which may “lock him in” to his former 
role. Yet there are some studies which suggest that changed individuals 
can sometimes diffuse change throughout their interpersonal environ- 
ment, creating a chain reaction spreading from one to another. This has 
been found, for instance, in a study of diffusion of a new medical practice 
(Coleman, Katz, & Menzel, 1966). It would be extremely valuable to 
know more about the conditions under which the role partners or peer 
group prevent the individual from changing his own behavior and 
dampen the spread of change to others, and those under which these 
groups diffuse and multiply change. 


Data Banks and the Systematic Reanalysis of the Body of Research 
on Religious Development 


This book summarizes and critically analyzes the results of a truly 
vast body of research. It also has deliberately left out an even larger vol- 
ume of research which was of limited generality or of no validity at all. 
But something even more systematic might have been done with this re- 
search literature if it had been possible to reopen the original data in 
certain cases, to make new tabulations not considered by the original 
analysts, or to make comparisons across a large number of studies on 
some particular point. While it is true that there is a great variety of 
instruments, there is enough comparability in many studies, partly because 
of deliberate efforts to use the same questions and scales, partly because 
of common intellectual traditions among the researchers, to make some 
efforts along this line worthwhile. 

What stands in the way of such reanalysis, not only of the past accumu- 
lation of data but of all the data which are now being collected, is the lack 
of any provision for a data bank on religious research. Even when the 
original protocols or their IBM representations are not thrown away 
(an act which is best described as “datacide’”), they are stored in hundreds 
of different places and not locatable through any central index. Other 
fields of social research have begun to create centralized or decentralized 
systems for the storage and retrieval of basic research data on IBM cards 
or tapes. Political scientists have the Interuniversity Consortium for 
Political Research, with headquarters at Ann Arbor; public opinion re- 
searchers have the Roper Center for Public Opinion Research at Williams 
College, with over 8,000 foreign and domestic surveys going back to the 
1930's. 
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Perhaps more important now even than the design and execution of new 
studies would be the creation for the field of religious research of some 
system for either centralized or decentralized storage and retrieval of data 
from past and current studies so that scholars could carry out new kinds 
of analysis on it. 
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